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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


UNDER OATH, 


OrTawa, 12th August, 1880. 


TOUSSAINT TRUDEAU, Sworn anp EXAMINED: TRUDEAU 


By the Chairman : 


1. Have you a position in the Department of Railways and Canals? 
—I have. 
2. What position ?—Deputy of the Minister. a eae 
Canals. 


3. Are the affairs of the Canadian®Pacific Railway under the control 
of your Department ?—They are. 


4. How long have you been connected with this Department ?—Since’ 
its formation—I mean the Department of Railways. 


_ 5. In what Department were the affairs of this railway managed 
before that ?—The Department of Public Works. 


6. Had you a position in that Department ?—I had. 
7. What position ?—I was the Deputy of the Minister. 


' i " this rajj- Has been con- 

8. Then you have been connected with the management of this rail Eu htiget balgenr: 

way since its inception ?—Yes. agement of this 
; : Railway since th 
° . ement. 

-9, The management of this railway, I understand, was transferred °°"™°"° 
from the Department of Public Works to the Department of Railways 
and Canals ?—Yes. 


10. And at the same time you were transferred to the Department of 
Railways ?—I was. 


11. Who has the management of the affairs of this railway next Hasmanagement 
mars a 5 sae of Railway next 
after the Minister himself—the inside management ?—I have. after the Minister 
: ; himself. 
12, Are there any officers in your Department for the management other omicers— 


of matters connected with this railway separate from other works of fe agi 
the same Department ?—Yes, we have the Chief Engineer of the Cana- *"° °°" 
dian Pacific Railway and a staff. 


13. As to matters of account, are there separate officers for this’ rail- At present no se- 
way or not ?—At this period there are no separate accountants. We Parateaccquny 
have Mr. Taylor who is now auditing some of the accounts connected pore time ties be 
with this railway, but the present expenditure is managed by the aged by Account- 
accountant ' the Department. Bet On vera 


ment. 
14. Together with other works of the Department 7—Yes. 


15. Are you aware of the system in which the books are kept ?— 
Well, I am generally aware of it, but if you want much detailed infor- 
mation of that you should examine the Accountant of the Department. 
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He can give you fuller information. I am aware that it is under & 
general system of double entry. 


James Pain, Ac- 16. Who is the officer in charge of that particular matter ?—Mr, 
pounce: James Bain. 


Only on special 17. Are you informed regularly from time to time of the general 
occasions report result shown by those bodks as it concerns the railway, or only on speciat 
of books. occasions ?—It is only on special occasions. There is no re,sular stated 


report. made, 
18. No monthly or periodical report ?—No. 


Certain moneys 19. Was there any change made in the system of keeping the 
placed in®. flem- accounts relating to this railway ?—When the surveys were commenced 
ce Oe certain sums of money were placed in the hands of Mr. Fleming, and 
pose he had a staff of accountants keeping an account of the expenditure. 
Aftera timebook: After a certain period this system was changed and a book-keeper was 
por eae appointed immediately in the Department, and, after a few months, all 
ultimately under the accounts were brought in under the general system of books kept 


general system. by Mr. Bain. 


Expenditures on 20. When was that change made ?—The expenditure on the survey 

st oh commenced in June, 187], and funds for that purpose were placed to 
the credit of Mr. Fleming up to 1875. A portion of such sum was 
expended in British Columbia through Mr. George Watt, Paymaster at 
Victoria, from the 1st of May, 1871, to the 1st of June, 1873. A further 
sum was paid through Mr. Wallace, Paymaster at Ottawa, from the 1st 
of June, 1871, to the 1st of March, 1873. From 1575 to 1877 the 
expenditure was made through an accountant (Mr. Radford) specially 
engaged for that purpose, and atter that date by the Accountant of the 
Department. 

Accounts kept by 21. At the time of the change in the system of keeping the accounts 

Ye are you aware whether the condition of the previous books was satis- 
factory to the Department?—The accounts kept by Mr. Watt have been 
audited by Mr. Taylor and have been reported by him to be satisfactory. 
He has accounted for the money placed in his hands. 


22, T understand that there was a change, not only of Mr. Watt’s 
accounts, but of all the accounts; that sometime in 1877 a new system 
was adopted ?—Yes. 
In 1877 when_the 23. I am asking whether at that time it was the understanding, either 
adopted, condi. With yourself, as Deputy Head, or some other party, that the condition 
tion of accounts of the accounts was satisfactory ?—It was not satisfactory. The vouchers 
not satisfactory. oT Us 5 byle 

were still in a very informal condition. 


24. Why was it not satisfactory ?—Because the returns of vouchers 
had not been made sufficiently full. 


25. Do you remember the amount which had not been properly 
vouched for—about the amount that was understood not to be properly 
vouched for ?—I cannot state the amount, é 


26. Is there anybody who can ?—Mr. Taylor can, 


27. Do you understand that I am asking not only as tg Mr. Watt’s 
but as to other accounts ?—Yes. 

Impression in 28. Are you aware whether since the auditing of the accounts it is 

ea ees pro, Understood in the Department that this amount has been properly 

perly applied but accounted for ?—The impression in the Department is that the money 


has been properly applied to the purposes of the survey, but that some 
of the vouchers are not as formal as they might have been. 


29. Do you know how it is that if the vouchers are insufficient they 
come to the conclusion that the moneys were properly spent ?—Mr. 
Taylor informs me so. 


30. Is it only from information from others that you know the 
reason ?— Yes. 


31, In matters connected with the business of the Department, is the 
practice that you deal with them on your own responsibility or only after 
referring to the Minister ?—The practice is to take the correspondence 
and reports as they come in, to have them endorsed, and every day, in 
company with the Chief Engineer of the work, or of any of the works 
on which the correspondence treats, to appear before the Minister and 
to read this correspondence and take his instructions. The intention 
of the Minister is that all orders should proceed from him. 


32. How does he convey his directions ?—Verbally. 


33. Are they noted by any person at the time ?—They are noted on 
the backs of the documents. 


34. By the Minister ?—No. 
35. By whom ?—By myself sometimes, but not always so. 


36. Then, as to most transactions which were discussed in that way, 
there would be some memorandum, either by the Minister or yourself, 
now extant ?—Yes, ; 


37. Are there any matters or class of matters over which you generally 
act, without reference to the Minister ?—No; all our actions are under 
the general directions of the Minister, and he must have given some 
general order. 


28. In the absence of the Minister himself is it usual that some other 
Minister should take the charge in his place ?—Yes. 


39, What is he generally called then?—The Acting Minister, as 
distinguished from the: Minister himself. 


40. Has that practice which you have described been followed gener- 
ally with reference to the Pacific Railway transactions ?—It has. 


41. Do you know of any occasion or any period when it was not 
followed ?—No; the endeavor is to follow it always. 


42. Are the resolutions of the Governor in Council with respect to 
the Pacific Railway, communicated to your Department ?—Yes; copies 
of all Orders-in-Council affecting the railway are sent to our Depart- 
ment, 


43. They are of record in the Department now ?—Yes, 


44. Was the direction or extent of the preliminary exploration of the 
Pacific Railway directed by the Department or left to the discretion of 
any other person ?—The explorations were all discussed by the Minister 
and Chief Engineer very fully before they were commenced. 


45, Who was the Chief Engineer ?—Mr. Sandford Fleming. 
46. From the beginning ?—From the beginning. 


47. How was he appointed ?—He was appointed by an Order in 
Council on the 5th of May, 1871. 
1} 
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that vouchers not 
sufficiently for- 
mal. 


Practice of De- 
partment— Depu- 
ty Minister ac- 
companied by 
Chief Engineer 
take correspond- 
ence and report 
to Minister and 
take instructions, 


Ne class of mat- 
ters over which 
the Deputy acts 
without reference 
to Minister, 


All Orders in 
Council affecting 
Pacific Railway 
sent to Depart- 
ment. 


Explorations dis- 
cussed by Min- 
ister and Chief 
Engineer. 
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48. Have you a copy of that Order in Council ?—I have not a copy 
with me. 


Appointments 49. Were the appointments of engineers and other persons subor- 
gibordinate to dinate to him made by the Department on its responsibility or by the 
made jointly; Engineer himself on his responsibility ?—They were made jointly. 
Pe oselenia The Minister reserved to himself the appointment of engineers, but 
but always con- he never did so without consulting the Chief Engineer as to the capa- 
sulting Chief En- Aupmichts = & Er 
gineer. bilities of the individual—as to his competency. 

50. How were you aware that he always consulted with the Chief 


Engineer ?—Because in many cases | was present. 
51. In all cases were you present ?—Not in all cases. 


52. As to those cases in which you were not present, how are you 
aware that he consulted the Chief Engineer ?—I am aware bocause [ 
know that it was the practice and the intention of the Minister to do so. 


53. Because you understood it to be the intention you suppose that 
the intention was carried out ?—Yes. 
Nomemorandum 54. As to those consultations upon the eligibility of subordinates, 
Oot aes¢ was there usually a memorandum of the consultations and decisions ?— 
subordinates. No; I do not think there was any memorandum kept. I think it was 
more in this way: the Chief Engineer waited on thé Minister with a 
list of persons who had applied for employment, and the Chief En- 
gineer, after looking through them and realing the recommendations 
made, or probably from his own knowledge of the individuals, would 
recommend certain individuals to the Minister. 


55. Do you know whether there were exceptions to that course when 
suggestions came from the Minister to the Engineer as to persons to 
be employed ?—I have stated the general rule followed. 


56. Do you remember any exceptions ?—-I do not at this moment. 


Separate ac. 57. I understood you to say that separate accounts had been kept 
kept for money for the money spent on explorations as distinguished from contracts 


spent on explora- and other labor ?—Yes. 
tions as distin- 


guished fromeon- 58, As to information about the manner of conducting the explora- 
tions and surveys, ought we to enquire of persons in the Department 
or in the outside service ?—You should ask the Kngineers. 


59. There are some in the Department, are there not ?— Yes. 


60. You would not be able to give us much information, I suppose, 
about explorations and surveys ?—I am not qualified for that. 


Covtract No.1, 61. Is the subject of contracts more within the knowledge of the 
—Telegraph. = Nenartment ?—Yes. : 


aN ie es 62. Upon what subject was your first contract ?—The first contract 


struction of a te- was for the construction of a telegraph. 
legraph. 

Made on thel7th 63. At what date was the contract made?—On the 17th October 
Oct., 1878, 1874 : 


64, Have you the contract here ?—I have. 


Contractors:John 65, Give me the names of the contractin ties 2—Th 
W. Sifton, ‘ : g parties? e contract was 
Glass, Michael between John W. Sifton, of the City of London; David Glass, of the 
Mleming. same place, and Michael Fleming, of the Town of Sarnia, under the 


name of Sifton, Glass & Company. 
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Contract No. 1— 
Telegraph 


66. Was this contract made after advertising for tenders ?—Yes. Tenders called for 


67. Have you a copy of the advertisement ?—I have, and now pro 
duce it. 


68. Were there specifications or any other information given to the 
public to enable them to judge of the sort of work that would be 
required ?—Yes, I now produce them. 


69, Have you the original tenders which were made for the work ?— 
I have not got them here, but I can produce them. 


70. Have ycu any memorandtfm with you showing the names and the 
substance of the tenders ?—I now produce a schedule of the tenders. 
(Exhibit No. 1.) . 

71. Who made this schedule ?—This is a certificate that a number of Opened in pre- 
tenders for the construction of the telegraph were opened in my pre- {re Fr °Braun ond 
sence and in the presenceof Sandford Fleming and F, Braun, Secretary of witness. 
of the Department. . 


72. This certificate is at the foot of the schedule ?—Yes. 


73. The tenders must have been opened before this schedule was made 
out ?—Yes. 

74, Do you you know who prepared this schedule—whether it was Schedule prepar- 
the Engineer in Chief, for instance, or the Secretary ?—This appears to ed by Fiennes 
be the writing of Mr, Fleming. 

75. Have you any statement showing which was the lowest tender, 
the next lowest, and so on, in order, for section number one ?—Yes, and 


I now produce it. 
"6. What is meant by section one of the telegraph line ?—It is from Section one, Win- 


cen one) Wa 
Winnipeg to Selkirk and along the railway line to Livingstone. Shope in Bolette 


77. Then it is from Winnipeg to Livingstone via Selkirk ?—Yes. 
78. Was that section one of the telegraph line the subject of the first The subject of 
contract ?—It was. te IRIE 
79, Please read from that statement the name of the person who 
makes the lowest tender ?—R. Fuller, of Winnipeg. 
80. Does the work include only the construction of the line or the 
maintenance as well ?—The tender is for work of two kinds, construc- 
tion and maintenance. 
Fuller’s was the 


81. What is Mr. Fuller’s tender for the construction ?—The rate per lowest tender, ie, 
$155 per mile, 


_ mile is $155; for the gross contract $38,750. $58 750 for gTOss 
contract. 
82. What is his tender for maintenance ?—$6,000 per annum. $6,000 per annum 


for maintenance. 

83. For how many years ?—Five years. 

84, Then, for construction and five years’ maintenance his whole price ee whole price 
is how much ?— $68,750. ihe 

85. Who makes the next lowest tender ?—H. P. Dwight, of the North Next lowest ten: 
West Telegraph Company. ae : 

86. How much does he ask for construction ?—$225 per mile; pep me $56, c 
$56,250 for the contract. tract. 

87. What is his offer for maintenance for five years?—$30 per mile Maintenance : $30 


per mile per year. 
per year. 
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Cc ontract No. 1- 

Velegraph. 
Aggregate: $7,500 
per annum. 


In all $93,750. 


Waddle & Smith 
next lowest ten- 
derers. 


$106,250 for con- 
struction. 


For five years’ 

maintenance, 

23,000 per annum; 
? 


In all $121,250. 


Next lowest ten- 
derers: Sifton 
Glass & Fleming. 


$107,850 for con- 
struction. 


Their price for 
maintenance a 
subject of subse- 
quent correspon- 
Jence. 


Sifton,Glass & Co. 
get the contract. 

No objection to 
Mr. Fuller’s char- 
acter or standing. 


Contract awarded 


on pecuniary con- 
siderations, 


Fuller informed 


. Fleming that if 


the line was 
taken north of 


88 Was there an estimate of that in the aggregate ?—Yes, $7,500 
per annum. 


89, Then that is equal to $37,500 for the maintenance ; what is the 
gross amount for construction and maintenance asked by Mr. Dwight? 
— $93,750. 


90. Who makes the next lowest tender ?— Waddle & Smith, of King- 
ston. 


91. What is their price for construction ?—$106,250. 


92, What is their price for five years’ maintenance ?—$3,000 por 
annum ; $15,000 for the five years. 


93, Then the gross amount for construction and maintenance for five 
years is how much ?—$121,250. 
94, Who makes the next lowest tender ?—Sifton, Glass & Fleming. 


95, What is their price for construction ?—$107,850. 

96. What is their price for five years’ maintenance ?—My recollection 
of it just now is that this was a subject of correspondence. ; 

97. Have you the correspondence ?—I have not. 


98. Have you the original tender made by Mr., Fuller?—I have. 
(Exhibit No. 2.) 


99. Have you the original tender of Mr. Dwight ?—Yes. 


(Exhibit 
No. 3.) 


100. Have you the original tender of Waddle & Smith{?—Yes. (Hx- 
hibit No. 4.) 
101. Have you the original tender of Sifton & Glass?—Yes. (Hx- 


hibit No. 5.) - 


102. In this tender of Sifton, Glass & Co’s there is no allusion to 
maintenance of the line ?—No. 


103. You say that was a subject of correspondence; have you any 
correspondence amounting toa tender for that branch of the work ?— 


At present I am not able to produce that original correspondence, but 
1 think I can do so at a future time. 


104. These are the gentlemen who got the contract ?—Yes. 


105. Was there, so far as you know, any objection to Mr. Fuller’s 
character or standing ?—No, there was none. 


106. Then the question of his getting the contract depended upon 
pecuniary considerations ?—It did. 


107. It was not intended that any other person should get it at a 
higher price than he was willing to take it? You say it was a mere 
matter of pecuniary consideration ?—The reason is given in the note. 


108-109, I am asking you whether it was intended any person else 
should take it at a higher price than he was willing to take it ?—Mr. 
Fuller offered to do it, and he had a certain figure. 


110. Can you explain why Fuller’s tender was rejected ? Did he 
decline to carry out the contract at his original terms, or had you any 
reason to suppose that he would not carry out his original tender ?—I 
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Contract No, 1 
‘ Telegraph. 
would say that the work was offered to Fuller on the condition that he Hiding Mountaln 
_ would deposit a certain sum of money as security, and as appears from Se arte cal 
a report signed by Mr. Fleming he was informed by Fuller thathisten- the necessary 
z A ¥ tiie A ; clearing, which 
der was based on carrying the line south of Riding Mountain, which would add $50,000 
runs entircly through the prairie country ; that if it was taken north OE a 
of Riding Mountain he would be required to pay twenty dollars per der. 
acre for all the necessary clearing. This would have the effect of 


adding $50,000 or $60,000 to the amount mentioned in his tender. 


111. Do you mean that in consequence of that change in his offer he 
was not the lowest ?— He was not the lowest. 


112. Toewhat sum would that payment for clearing increase the The $50,000 or 
: ° . $60,000 mentioned 
amount of his offer for section number one ?—The fifty or sixty thousand by mr. Fieming 
dollars referred to by Mr. Fleming are, I think, meant to apply. to meanelo apply 
; o more than one 


more than one section. section. 


113. I am asking about section number one. What would the If the whole 
$60,000 added to his offer make it, assuming that.he meant the whole A) er ere aoe 
$60,000 2 be added to his offer for section number one ?—It would 1it wold eee 
be $128,750. $128,750. 

114, Then his increased offer for the whole of the construction and 
maintenance for five years amounted to $128,750?—Yes, assuming that ° 
he asked for the whole $60,000 to be applied to Section one. 


115. Was it considered that the Government could make better terms Government 
could make bet- 


than that ?—It was. ter terms than 
with Fuller. 
116. And was that the reason for rejecting his offer ?—Yes. 


117. Then the next lowest being Mr. Dwight, was he offered the con- Contract offered 
tract ?—He was. ta 
118. Have you any original documents showing the reason why he 
did not take it ?—I have no original document with me, but I think ) 
can preduce it. ; 
119. Have you any original document on the subject between the 
Department and Mr. Dwight ?—No, but I can give the correspondence 
in the form of a return to the Commission. 
120. In addition to the prices called for by tenders, some terms as to 
time of completion were asked for ?—Yes. 
121. What terms did Fuller offer ?—He offered to complete it within Fuller offered to 
3 e 
the year 1874. teoone Istk rae 
122. What was Dwight’s offer on that subject ?—Dwight’s offer was pwight by the Ist 
to complete it on the Ist of September, 1875. State AN 
123. What was the offer of Waddle & Smith ?—Five hundred miles a waddle & Smith 


at the rate of 500 
year. miles a year. 


124. What was the offer of Sifton & Glass ?—To complete it against Sifton & Glass by 
z the 22nd Nov., 


the 22nd November, 1874. 1874. 


125. Do you know whether the contractors asked for an extension of But ina letter 
they asked for an 


time ?’—They did. extension of time. 
126. When ?—In a letter dated 9th of July, 1875. 


127. How long did they ask for?—They stated that it would be 
quite out of their power to complete the work by the time named in 
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Contract No, iI— 
Telegraph. 


They therefore 
got better terms 
than they asked 
for in tender. 


Dwight wanted 
modifications 
and Department 
treated that as 
impossible, 


Waddle & Smith, 
the next lowest, 
were willing to 
take the work. 


Tenders to have 
been received up 
to 22nd July, 1874. 


Sifton, Glass & 
Co’s. received on 
that day. 
Practice to at- 
tach envelopes 
to tenders. 


None attached to 
Fuller’s, nor to 
other three. 


Alterations inS. 
G. & Co’s. tender. 


Reduce their in- 
tended offer from 
#524 to +492, wood; 
£209 to ~189 per 
maile prairie, 


their contract, and they asked for an extension up to the 30th of 
October, 1876, é 


128. Would you look at the contract and see if the time named 
therein for completing the work is the same as that named in their 
tender ?—The time named for the completion in the contract is the © 
30th of October, 1875. 


129. That is nearly a year longer than the time mentioned in their 
tender ?—Yes. 


130. So that the contract gives them better terms’ than the tender 
calls for on that subject ?—Yes. 


131. Are you of the opinion that Dwight declined to take the 
contract, or that he was refused the contract—you say you have not 
got the original correspondence with you?—My impression at this 
moment is that Mr. Dwight, while perfectly willing to take the contract 


wanted certain modifications to be made which rendered it impossible 
to give it to him. 


132. And that the Government declined to contract on the terms 
offered ?— Yes. : 


133. Then the next lowest tender was from Waddle & Smith. Do 
you know whether they were willing to take the contract ?—I can 
only infer from the fact that they tendered, that they were willing to 
take the work. 

134, Your opinion is that they were willing ?—Yes. 


135. Have you any means of knowing now when tenders were to be 
received by the Department for this work ?—The advertisement said 
up to the 22nd of July, 1874. 

136. Look at the tender of Sifton & Glass, and say what time that 
was received by the Department ?—There is a stamp on it marked 
July 22nd. 

137. Is that the last day named ?—Yes. 


138. You find that stamp on part of the envelope attached to the 
tender ?— Yes. 


139. And from that are you of the opinion that it was received on 
that day ?—Yes. 


140, Is it the practice to attach portions of the envelope to all the 
tenders ?/—Yes, as much as we can. 


141. Is it attached to Fuller’s tender ?—I do not see it in Fuller’s 
contract. 


142. Is there any envelope showing when Dwight’s tender was 
received for section one ?—It has none, 
143. Has Waddle & Smith’s ?—No. 


144, Are you aware of any special reason’ for attaching the envelope 
to the tender of Sifton & Glass ?—There is no reason. 


_ 145. Do you notice any alterations in their tender from the tender as 
it originally stood ?—There are. 


146. Are they to reduce the price or to raise it ?—They reduce the 
price. 


ad 
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147. In what respect? Will you state it in each instance as it was 
originally, and as it was altered ?—It was originally written thus: “In 
our estimate we placed the wood line from Fort Garry to Winnipeg 
river, and from Fort Garry to Fort Pelly at $529.” This is altered to 
$492 per mile; also “The prairie land within a distance of 250 miles 


of Fort Garry at $209 per mile’’ was changed to $189 per mile. 


148, In the document which you produce as the tender which reached 
you pn a uly 22nd do you find any positive offer for section number 
one ‘—No. . 


149. That document is in effect a tender for the whole line ?—Yes. 
150. I think they mention there the rates for this particular section 
upon which they base their offer for the whole line ?—Yes, 


151. Is that the only allusion to section one in the document ?— 
Yes. 

152. Can you tell by that portion of the envelope attached to the 
contract where the letter was mailed ?—No. 


153. Where is the letter dated from ?—The letter is dated at Ottawa 


on the 22nd of July. 


154, What is the post-mark on it ?—There is no post-mark on itat all. 


155. Then there is no evidence here with the document that it passed 
through the post-office ?—No. 


156. Have you yet obtained any of the original correspondence with 
Sifton, Glass & Co. as to the maintenance of the line ?—Yes, but I have 
not yet assorted it. 


157. Can you give any reason why Waddle & Smith did not get the 
contract in preference to Sifton, Glass & Fleming ?—Waddle & Smith 
were offered the contract for section number five, but they failed to 
procure securities. 


158. When did that happen? When did they fail to procure securi- 
ties ?—Section number five became contract number four later. 


159. You say that the contract for number five was offered to Waddle 
& Smith, but that they failed to give security ?—Yes. 


160. When was it known to the Department that they had failed to 
give security ?—On the 21st of October, 1874. 


161. That was the reason for passing over their tender and giving the 
contract to Sifton, Glass & Fleming ?—Yes3. 


162. What is the date of the coutract to Sifton, Glass & Fleming ?— 
The 17th of October. 


163. How do you account for a reason which occurred on the 21st 
affecting a transaction which took place on the 17th ?—I can only ac- 
count for it by supposing that it was known that that was the position, 
and that these letters were exchanged afterwards to record the event, 


164. Then you think it was known to the Department before the 21st 
of October ?—I may say that before that the Department had been 
making efforts to get this information. There was some correspondence 


with Waddle, and he was always promising that he would furnish the 
security, but he was not doing it. 


Contract No, 1— 
Telegraph, 


No positive offer 
for Section No. k 
in their tender. 


Rates for Section 
1 mentioned as 2% 
base for offer for 
whole line. 


Letter dated Ot- 
tawa, 22nd July. 


No post-mark. 


Contract offered 
to Waddle & 
Smith for Sectiom 
5; they failed as 
to security. 


Contract to Sif- 
ton, Glass & Co. 
dated 17th Oct. 


Witness supposes. 
that the position 
of affairs was 
known and that 
letters were after- 
wards exchange@ 
to record the 
event. 
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Contract No. 1— 
Telegraph. 


It was concluded 
that Waddle 
would probably 
fail to putup the 
security. 


If they had put 
up security for 
Sec. 5, they would 
still have been 
excluded from 
Sec. 1. 


S. Fleming’s re- 
port as to Fuller’s 
additional price 
for clearing. 


Proportion of 
wood and prairie 
on north route 
got then known. 


Wuller’s tender of 
Sept. 16th, 1874, 
petween #118,750 
sand $128,750. 


165. What was your conclusion from that ?—The conclusion was that 
we were aware that he would probably fail, but we did not have it in 
writing at that time. 


166. Do you say now that the decision to give Sifton & Glass the 
contract for section one was because the Department bad reason to 
think that Waddle %& Smith were about to fail to give security for con- 
tract number five ?—Yes. 


167, Would not the result have been the same if they had given 
security for section number five ? Would they not have been still 
excluded from section one ?—They would. 


168. Look at Mr. Fleming’s report where he mentions Mr. Fuller’s 
additional price for clearing ? Will you read what hesays about Fuller’s 
offer ?—“ With a view of arranging some of the terms of the contract 
“ with Fuller, to whom was awarded the construction of that portion of 
“ the Pacific Telegraph between Fort Garry and Edmonton, T met him 
“ at my office on the 14th instant. Mr. Fuller stated that his tender 
“for that portion of the line between Fort Garry and Fort Pelly, 
“section number one, was based on carrying the line south of Riding 
‘ Mountain, and almost entirely through a prairie country; that if it 
“ was taken north of Riding Mountainyhe would be required to be paid 
“ $20 per acre for all the clearing necessary to be done.” 


169. Do you know how much of the route south of Riding Mountain, 
if there ever was such a route proposed, was through woodland ?—I do 
not know. 


170. Do you know whether the Department had any information as to 
the probable quantity of woodland north of Riding Mountain, the one 
actually adopted at that time ?—I think that would be a proper question 
to be put to the engineers. 


171. Then you do not know, you mean ?—I do not know. 


172. Mr. Fleming speaks of an amount there between fifty and sixty 
thousand dollars additional which the new offer involved. I wish to 
ascertain whether the Department had any means of knowing whether 
it would be fifty thousand or sixty thousand ?—The Department has only 
got the information furnished by Mr. Fleming. 


173. Do you mean furnished by that letter ?—Yes. 


174. Proceed to read the next section ?—‘ This will have the effect 
“of adding between fifty and sixty thousand dollars to the sum men- 
“ tioned in his tender.” 


175. Then you say that the Department was not aware which of 
these sums would be the correct one to add ?—No; they only had this 
information before them. 


176. If it had been $50,000 instead of $60,000, what would be Ful- 


ay nes tender for construction and maintenance for five years ? 


177. Then, from Mr. Fleming’s report, from which you have read, 
dated September 16th, 1874, you understood that Fuller’s tender was 
somewhere between $118,750 and $128,750 ?—Yes. 


178. But you do not know exactly where it was between them ?—No. 
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Contract No. 1— 


Welegraph. 
179. At that time, September 16th, 1374, had you a more favorable i 
tender from Sifton, Glass & Company for construction and maintenance 
for five years ?—I cannot answer that question without searching the 
correspondence. 
180. If you look at the contract of Sifton, Glass & Co., can you not Sifton Glass & Co. 
say whether they are to get anything more than $20,000 for five years’ BFF 000 cee 


maintenance ?—They ask “ with profits.” fits for five years? 
maintenance. 


181. Have you any reason to know how the persons who tendered 
for this work considered their price to be affected by the privilege of 
taking profits ?—Yes. 


182. How do you understand that it affects their offer? Do they 
offer to take more or less on account of getting profits ?—They will 
maintain it for less, if they are allowed to take profits. 


Waddle & Smith 


183. How much less ?—Waddle & Smith made it one-half. estimated that 
profits would re- 
F duce the charge 
for maintenance 
by one-half, 


184. Then, on the same basis, Sifton & Glass would want $32 per 
mile without profits ?—Yes. 


185. How much would that increase the aggregate of the offer of 
Sifton, Glass & Co. for construction and maintenance ?—$20,000. 


186. What would that make their whole tender ?—$147,850 without On this basis Sif 


ton, Glass & Co’s 
profits. tender $147,850 


187. Have you any reason to know whether the profits are actually No report as yet 
: c . a8 as to profits on 
a, considerable amount or not in the working of this line ?—We have no this Section. 


reports on that question in the Department. 


188. Can you state whether this work has been fully performed ?—I 
would refer you to the engineers for information on that point. 


189. You are not able to say yourself ?—Not so well as the engi- 
neers. 


190. Are you aware of the amount that has been paid up to this time $119,085.29 paid up 
on this contract ?— Yes, $119,085.29. cokiract, acme 


191. Do you. know how much further is expected to be paid on the 
contract ?—I have not got the information here. 


192. That includes how much for construction ?—$101,800 for con- $101,800 for con- 
1 1 
struction, and $17,285.29. eae Ee 
maintenance up 
to present month 
(August, 185v.) 


193. At what date was that ?—This is up to this month. 


194, When did the allowance for maintenance begin ?—On the line Dates when 
from Winnipeg to Selkirk, 22.15 miles, on January lst, 1875; on the tenance began.. 
line between Winnipeg and Fort Pelly, 294.36 miles, on August Ist, 

1876, less two months not maintained; the line crossing Red River 
from 3lst March, 1876, $180. 


ee From Winnipeg to Selkirk—is pace moneyed out at $16 a mile? Bale eee 


19§. And the other at the same rate ?—Yes. 


197. What is the amount up to the 3lst of March ?—$15,305.72. UE ere. IAG 
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er ee ee 
Contract No. 1— 
Telegraph. ; a ‘ ole. IRR? 
Ist August, 1876, 198. From what date does he charge maintaining the whole line ! 
ate when charge __| 
Womigibic no The Ist of August, 1876. 


commences. 
199, Was it finished then ?—I do not know. 


200. Is there any other matter about this contract number one that 
you would like to explain ?—I want to consult more clearly the corres- 
pondence, and see what it was that led us to pass over Waddle & Smith’s 
tender. 


Palmer in charge 201. You spoke of the system of keeping accounts in the Departmen | 

of accounts from at different times, but you omitted the period between June, 1873 an" 

aN ° 18475. Who had charge of the accounts at that time ?—I think M* 
Palmer. 


Ortawa, Friday, 15th August, 1880. 
The examination of Mr. Trudeau resumed : 
By the Chairman : 


Tenders calledfor 202. My last question to you yesterday asked if there was any other 
ne ted, Opened matter about this contract number one which you would like to 
7th Aug., 1874. = explain. Have you now any additional information to give ?—I may 
Era atce state that tenders for the construction of the telegraph were called for 
fused work at up to the 26th of July, 1874. '‘I!hey were opened on the 7th of August, 
iender. Dwight 1374. For section one Fuller was the lowest. He refused the work 
Waddie & Smith at the price named in his tender. Mr. Dwight was the second lowest ; 
eored ves E he also declined. The third lowest, Waddle & Smith, had been offered 
security. on the 12th of August, another section, number five, from Fort Garry 

to Nipigon, but they did not give security. Had Waddle & Smith 
Dwight’s ground made their deposit for section five promptly, it would have been a good 
RAE tt hoe ia reason to offer them section one. On the fifth of October Mr. Fleming 
clude clearing = reported that Mr. Dwight declined to execute the work on the ground 
ete eae that their price did not include clearing of woodland. Waddle & Smith 

had then been six weeks preparing to give security on section five 
Sifton,Glass &Co. without having been able to accomplish it. The fourth lowest tender, 


Pa een aa ‘©  Sifton, Glass & Co., were then called upon to take section number one. 


203. Yesterday in question number 107, and alluding to Fuller’s 
tender, I asked whether it was intended that any other person should 
get it at a higher price than he was willing to take it. Your answer 
was given: ‘the reason is given in the note.” To what note did you 
allude ?—The note referred to will be found at pages 130 and 131 of the 
Blue Book entitled ‘“ Contracts let by the Department of Public Works 
from the Ist of July, 1867, to the 27th of March, 1878.” 

No Order in .,.. 204. Have you the Order in Council authorizing the contract with 
taglibe ee Sifton, Glass i Co ?—There is no Order in Goanaiih 
with Sifton, Glass 


4 


Co 


The practice is to 205. Is it the practice of the Department when a tender which is not 
obtain an Order . the lowest is accepted that a report to Council is required ?—Yes. 

like cireumstan- . 
vex 206. And is it then acted on without any Order in Council ?—No. 


207. Then there is an Order in Council ?—There is no Order in 
Council in this case. 
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Comprnce No, 1— 
« . ° . . ° e € ra h, 
208. Is it the usual practice ?—It is the usual practice, but it was not reg 
done in this case. 


209. This was an exception to the usual practice ?—It was. BRAG HDR tious 


taken. 

210. Do you feel sure that there was no Order in Council about 
Sifton & Glass’s contract ?—I have not found one, 

211. Please read the memorandum on the back of tender, Exhibit Memorandum of 
No. 5?—“This tender not being the lowest, a report to Council is i3Y out thatortes 
“required. John Waddle & Co. are the lowest, but section five has in Council was 
“ already been awarded to them, and it appears to have been determined aboot 
“already not to award two sections to one firm,” 


212. Who signs that ?—Mr. Fissault. 
213. What is his position in tte Department ?—He is our law clerk. 
214. You see a lower memorandum on that tender ?—Yes. 


215. Please read it ?—Itis in French, and, translated into English, Another memo. 
reads thus: “Procure the Order in Council which gives the work to ine that Onlerin 


«¢ Sifton, Glass & Co. for section one.” Council should be 
) produced. 


216. Do you say you have no record of that order having been pro- 
cured ?—I have not found it. 


217. What time generally elapses between the time fixed for receiv- One on Osa 
ing tendersfor work in the Department and the opening of the tenders? Boloeenonaned 
—The time required to allow the mails to come in, so that any acci- tenders to give 

: : - Oy 3 time for mails to 
dental delay of the trains may not interfere with the arrival of tenders ; come in. 


that might be one or two days. 


218. That is the usual time allowed between the time fixed for 
‘receiving and opening tenders, one or two days ?—Yes. 


219. What was the time fixed in this case ?—The time was from the On this occasion 
26th of July to the 7th of August—twelve days. awe cubed. 


220. Do you know why the time was extended in this case beyond 
the usual period ?—I have‘no record of it. 


221. Do you know ?—I do not recollect it. Does not recollect 
why time thus 


extended. 

222, Will you read from Sifton, Glass & Co.’s tender those words Bo ton Clnane 
which make any offer to build, without relating the special conditions ; © 
I wish to ascertain whether his offer to build relates only to the line as 
a whole ?—He says: “ We, the undersigned, residents of the Province 
“ of Ontario, make the following proposal to the Government of the 
“ Dominion: We will do the whole of the work along the whole of the 
“ proposed line, including all the sections thereof, and comprising the 
“finding of the material for and the erection of the telegraph line, the 
“clearing of the roadway, the preparation of the pack trail and all 
“other matters pointed out in the advertisement and information for 
“parties proposing to tender.” 

223. Is there any other part of that offer which points to the build- No offer for See- 


; ‘ion Le d 
ing of that section one alone ?—No. bye rete 


_ 224. Did it happen that persons offering to build the whole line 
‘specified the times at which they would finish particular sections of it 
‘in any case ?—It did. 
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Contract No. t— 
Welegraphe 


Allan McLean, 
the first person 
who tendered for 
Section 1. 


Other tenders. 


Sifton, Glass & 
Co. without a 
price. 


Up to 7th August, 
i.e., after the time 
for receiving ten- 
ders, the schedule 
prepared by the 
officers did not 
intend to show 
that Sifton, Glass 
& Co. had named 
any price for Sec- 
tion 1. 


The l0th of Aug. 
the first time the 
Department 
learned that Sif- 
ton, Glass & Co. 
had tendered for 
Section 1. 


295, Then the mention of particular times for finishing particular 
sections is consistent with the fact that the tender relates only io the 
whole lire ?— Yes. 


296. The certificate you produce dated August "th, and signed by 
yourself, Mr. Fleming and Mr. Braun, relating to the opening of tenders, 
shows different particulars as to the several tenders. Will you explain 
what was meant to be shown by that generally? Was it intended to 
convey the substance of each tender as it relates to each section ?—Yes. 


997. Give me the name of the first person on the list who tenders 
for the construction of section one ?—Allan McLean. 


598, Does he name a price for construction ?—Yes. 


929. Give me the next name for the construction of section one ?— 
H. P. Dwight. 


230. Does he name a sum for the construction ?—He does. 
231, What is the next name ?—Parmalee; he names a price. 


232. What is the next name ?—McKenzie, Grier & Co. ; they give a 
price. The next is Waddle & Smith; they give aprice. The next is 
Humphrey & Co.; they give a price. Next, G. W. Taylor & Co.; they 
give a price. Next, Mitchell, Macdonall & Gough; they give a price. 
Next, the Electric Light Co.; they give a price. 


233. What is the next name for the construction of section one ?— 
Sifton, Glass & Co., without a price. 


934, What is the next name ?—George P. Drummond, with a price, 
Next, Rocque & O’Hanly, with a price. Next, Thompson, with a price. 
Next, Jocelyn, with a price; and last, Fuller, with a price. 


235. You say that this was intended on the 7th of August to give to 
the Department the substance of each tender as it related to each 
section ?—Yes. 


236. Was it intended to show that Sifton, Glass & Co. had named 
any price for section one on the 7th of August ?—There is no price 
shown. 


237. You took part in that document ?—Yes. 


238. Did you intend to show that Sifton, Glass & Co. had named any 
price ?—No; it was not intended. 


239, That was after the time for receiving tenders had expired ?—Yes. 


240. When was it first regarded by the Department that they had 
made an offer to construct section one ?—The tenders, after they were 
opened, were referred to Mr. Fleming for his report, and on the 10th of 
August he reported and stated that “sheet number one shows that 
“there are fifteen proposals for section number one, Fort Garry and 
Hort Pelly.. 


241. Does sheet number one name Sifton, Glass & Co. ?—It does. 
242. Then, on the 10th of August, for the first time the Department 


understood that Sifton, Glass & Co. had tendered for section one ?— 
That is the date of Mr. Fleming’s report. 
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243. Can you name any earlier date than that when the Department 
so understood ?—I do not think that before that the tenders had been 
sufficiently analyzed to enabled the Department to form an opinion. 


244, Do you think they have been sufficiently analyzed now ?—They 
were given to Mr. Fieming for the purpose of being analyzed, and Mr. 
Fleming’s report was admitted as an analysis of them. 


245. You told us that on the 16th September, 1874, Mr. Fleming had 
reported that Fuller wanted from $50,000 to $60,000 more than the 
amount of his tender for construction, did you not ?—Yes. 


246. At that date (16th September, 1874) was there any document 
which assumed to be a tender for anything more than construction from 
Sifton, Glass & Co.?—The tender received from Sifton, Glass & Co. 
stated that the price was $1,290,000; this includes maintenance. 


247. But that was for the whole line ?—Yes. 


248, At that date (16th September, 1874) was there any document 
which assumed to be a tender for anything more than construction from 
Sifton, Glass & Co. as to section one alone ?—I am not aware. 


249. Then, at that time the only matter upon which Fuller and Sif- 
ton, Glass & Co. had both tendered as to section one, was for construc- 
tion ?—Fuller tendered by sections. 


250. I am speaking of section one; they, that is Sifton, Glass & Co., 
had not then tendered for the maintenance, had they ?—Fuller tendered 
for maintenance, and Sifton, Glass & Co. had tendered for the whole, 
including maintenance. 


251. I am speaking of number one by itself ?—Sifton, Glass & Co. 
had nothing for section one. 


252. Were you in a position to compare the tenders as to mainten- 
ance of section one, at that time, made by Fuller and Sifton, Glass & 


f 


Co. respectively ?—No. ° / 


253. Then, the only matter upon which you could compare their rela- 
tive value was the construction, as far as it relates to section one?— 
Yes. 

254. As to that matter, which was the most favorable to the Govern- 
medt at that time? Give the figures. For instance, what was Mr. 
Fuller’s highest offer at that time—the 16th September, 1874—includ- 
ing the increase for clearing ?—$98,750. 

255. What was Sifton, Glass & Co.'s offer for the same matter—that 
is the construction ?—Sheet number one, prepared by Mr. Fleming, 

states that the gross construction is $107,850. 

256, That is the same sheet which shows Mr. Fuller’s to be $38,750 ? 
—Yes. 

257. And by adding the $60,000 for clearing to that you arrive at the 
$98,750 of which you have spoken ?—Yes. 

258, Then, at that time (16th September, 1874) for construction 
alone of section number one, which was the most favorable offer to the 
Government ?—Mr. Fuller’s. 


Contract No. 1— 
Telegraph. 


On 16th Sept. ,1874, 
S. Fleming re- 
ported Fuller 
wanted $50,000 or 
260,000 more than 
tender for con- 
struction. 


Up to that date 
the tender receiv- 
ed from Sifton, 
Glass & Co. stated 
price for the 
whole line 
1,200,090. 


Atthat time the 
tenders of Fuller 
and Sifton, Glass 
& Co. as to main- 
tenance of Sec. L 
alone could not 
be compared, 


Fuller’s highest 
offer for construc- 
tion and clearing 
up to l6th Sept., 
1874, $98,750. 


Sifton, Glass & 
Co’s offer $107,850, 
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Contract No, 1— 
Telegraphe 


For construction 259, By how much ?—$9, 100. 


alone Fuller’s the 
most favorable 
offer by $9,100. 


Up toléth Sept. 260. At that time Sifton, Glass & Co. had made no offer to maintain 
Go. had made no section one alone ?—Not alone. 


offer to maintain 

Sec. 1 alone. 

Fuller’s offer to 261. How much at that time was Fuller’s offer to maintain section 
Putwo tor five, one alone ?—$6,000 for five years, in all $30,000. 

years in all 
Tiere 262. Was it by negotiations subsequent to that period that an offer 
was procured from Sifton, Glass & Co. at a lower figure for the main- 


tenance ?—I prefer answering that question later. 


263. Have you any original documents showing an offer from Sifton, 
Glass & Co. and the terms upon which they would maintain section 
number one alone?—I have a letter from Mr. Fleming dated 13th Octo- 
ber, 1874, which relates to the subject. 


264, Will you put in either the original or a copy of that letter ?—I 
will. 


Sifton, Glass « 265. Does it state that Sifton, Glass & Co. charge something additional 
Co. ask In agence. to their construction price—$107,850 —for maintenance of the line ?— 


tion price $107,850. Yes, 
#16 per mile per 


annum with pro- 1. a a es 73 “a ‘ 2 
annum with pro- 266. How much extra do they ask ?—Sixteen dollars per mile per 


ance. annum, 
267. With or without profits ?—With profits. 


268. At the time of getting that letter the Department understood 
that Fuller’s tender for the construction was $98,750, including the 
increase for woodland, and $30,000 for five years’ maintenance ; that is, 
for construction alone Sifton Glass & Co’s tender was $9,100 over Fuller’s. 
Would this new offer of Sifton, Glass & Co’s turn the scales in their 
favor ?—Yes. 


269. How much ?—Nine hundred dollars. 
Iftheirprofitsfor 2/9. But they got the profits, which Fuller did not ask for ?—Yes. 


five years were 


peeeny 271. So that if their prefits were valued at anything over $900 their 


$900 their tender tender would still be higher ?—Yes. 

would still be 

higher than Ful- ; , . 

ler’s. 272. Have you any idea of the estimate of the Department as to the 


profits ?—We have no report on the subject. 
Scales thus turn- 


ed by correspon- 273. Then this turning of the scales was made by correspondence in 
dence with Sif- © ber ?—Yes: i b y B 
ton Glass & Co, October ?—Yes; it may have been betore October. 


274. You say that was the first intimation ?—It was reported in 
October. 


275, And was only communicated to the Department by letter from 
Department un- Slr. Fleming ’—Yes. 
derstood that 
Fuller requested 
his prices to be 
changed, but that 


Sifton, Glass & 276. Was it upon that turning of the scales that the contract was 
Were explana. awarded to Sifton & Glass ?—The request by Fuller was that his prices 


tions of his an should be changed, and the explanations by Sifton were understood to 


gesting increase PO merely explanations of his tender without increasing his price, 
of price. J 
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277, Do you mean understood by the Department ?—Yes. 


278. Does that report or letter of Mr. Fleming’s recommend any 
action ?—It does not. 


=e 


Contract No. 1— 
Telegraph, 


279, You say that Mr. Fleming speaks only of the explanation of Sifton, Glass « 


Sifton, Glass & Co.’s tender, by which sixtcen dollars per mile was now 
to be added for maintenance ; was that an explanation which he had 
not first gathered or understood from their tender? Was it a new 
explanatior? of its terms, that is to say, was it different from this 
schedule which you extracted on the 7th of August ?—Yes. 


280. In speaking of the $900 of profits as the difference between the 
two offers, or rather to meet the difference between the two offers, did 
they not include the profits for five years? In other words, if the pro- 
fits of the line for five years should amount to more than $900, Fuller's 
offer would be still the lowest ?— Yes. 


981. Then do you say that, in order to treat Sifton, Glass & Co.’s 
tender as the lower one, it is necessary to assume that the five years’ 
profits will not be over $900 ?—Yes. 


282, Have you any original papers from Sifton & Co. as to the terms 
upon which they would maintain the line ?—I haye not, but I have a 
copy of a letter from Sifton & Glass to Mr. Fleming, dated 30th October, 
1874, to the following effect: 


“In reply to your letter of this morning we beg to say that accord- 
“ ing to our tender of the 22nd of July last for the construction of the 
“‘ Qanadian Pacific Telegraph, or any section thereof, the average price 
“ per mile for woodland was to be $629 per mile, and for prairie $259 
“yer mile. We estimate that there would be 1,485 miles of woodland, 
“ which, at $629 per mile, would come to $934,065, and that there 
“‘ would be 705 miles of prairie, which, at $259 per mile, would be 
- “ $182,595; in all $1,116,660. Our whole tender for the whole work 
“was $1,290,000, the ,difference between the two sums, namely, 
“ $172,340, being our tender for maintaining the working of the line 
- “ for five years. Any portion of the work now awarded to us should be 
“ based upon this calculation which we estimate at, say sixteen dollars 
“per mile per annum. Contractors are to maintain the work and 
‘‘ receive the profits of the line. 
“ (Signed) Sirton, Grass & Co.” 


283, Please look at the original tender, and say whether this letter is 
correct in stating that their offer per mile applied not only to 
the whole line but to sections of it ?—I do not find in the tender that it 
applies to the section. 


284, Then in that respect it appears to be incorrect, does it not ?— 
Yes. 


285, At the time of the receipt of that letter by Mr. Fleming he had 
access to the original tender ?—Yes. 


286, And it could have been ascertained whether this letter was 
correct or incorrect ?—It could. 


287. Since we parted this morning, have you thought of anything 
that you would like to add, by way of explanation, to your evidence? 
—No. 

2 


o’s explanation 
made the terms 
different from 
those of the 
schedule extract- 
ed on the 7th 
August. 


That Sifton, Glass 
& Co’s tender 
should be held 
the lower neces- 
sary to assume 
that the five 
years’ profits 
would not be over 
$900. 


Letter from Sif- 
ton, Glass & Co, 
assumes that 
they had tendered 
for the construc- 
tion of C. P. T. as 
a whole or for 
any section. 


The original ten- 
der did not apply 
to sections of the 
line. 
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— 


Contract No. 1— 
Telegraphe 


No tenders invit- 
edatter July 22nd, 


Correspondence 
has taken place 
as to the ineffi- 
ciency of Sec. 1. 


Contract No. 2, 
—Telegraph, 


From Living- 
stone to Edmon- 
ton. 


Dated 30th Oct., 
1874. 


Contractor, Rich- 
ard Fuller. 


This was part of 
Sec. No. 3 as des- 
eribed in adver- 
tisement for ten- 
ders. 


Sect. 3 originally 
ran from Fort 
Garry to a point 
in longitude of 
Edmonton. 


Fuller submitted 
lowest tender for 
the whole of Sec. 
_ 8, which original- 
ly included sec. 1. 


He did not get 
contract. 


288. Have you obtained the Dwight correspondence that you alluded 
to ?—We have not yet collected it. : 

“89, Did Sifton, Glass & Co. get any other contract connected with 
the telegraph but this one ?—No. 

290, Was any public competition invited after July 22nd, 1874, for 
tenders for telegraph work ?—No. 

291, Is there any arrangement with Sifton, Glass & Ce. about the 
rates which they are to charge on this section ?—I cannot answer that 
question without inquiring. 

292. Has there been any correspondence with the Department as to 
the inefficiency of this section ?—Yes. 

293. Has a report of it been asked for by.cither House of Parlia- 
ment ?-—Yes. 

294, Did you prepare a report for either House ?—Yes. 

295. Was it printed ?—No. 

296. Have you that report in manuscript ?—We have. 

294. Is it connected in the return with other sections ?—The reports 
apply to all the sections. ; 

298. Will you produce it as the report called for?—Yes; I now — 
produce it (Exhibit No. 6). 


299. What was the subject of the second contract ?—It was the con- 
struction of a telegraph line from Livingstone to Edmonton. 


300. What is the date of the contract ?—30th October, 1874. 
301. What is the name of the contractor ?—Richard Fuller. 


302. Was that one of the sections advertised when you asked for 
tenders ?—It was not advertised as a section from Livingstone to Hd- 
monton. 


303. Was it a part of any of the sections advertised for ?—It was. 
304, A part of which secticn advertised for ?—Of section number 
three. 


305. As advertised, what was section number three ?—It was from 
Fort Garry to a point in the longitude of Edmonton, 


306. Have you a list of the tenders which were submitted as to that 
section ?—Yes ; I now produce it (Exhibit No. 7). 


307. This is attached to several sheets as, I notice, showing the 
tenders for all the sections separately ?—Yes. 


308. Mr. Fuller appears to have submitted the lowest tender for the 
whole of section number three ?—Yes, 


me Did section three include originally section number one ?— 
es. . 


310. Then cén you explain why did he not get the contract for the 
whole of section three ?—It was because for that portion of number 
three which corresponds with section one he wanted a higher price. 
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311. How much higher ?—Fifty or sixty thousand dollars. 


312. That was not considered to be so good an offer,;with that 


increase, for the whole section as you accomplished by dividing it ?—If 


it had been practicable to entertain Mr. Fuller’s proposition to add 
$60,000 to his tender, the cost of the two sections would have been 
$216,000, whereas the tenders accepted amounted to $225,100. 


313. Why was it considered proper to accept the tenders which were 
accepted for $225,100, instead of this increased offer at $216,000 ?— 
Because the acceptance of Mr. Fuller’s tender involved a change in the 
amount. 


7 


314, Is that in your Department held to be a reason for refusing a 
contract, ifa man adds anything to his first tender after it is sent in ?— 
The practice is that a tender should not be altered after it is sent in. 


315. Do you mean that the Department will not recognize them if 
they are altered ?—No. 


316. That is the general practice ?—Yes. 


317. Anddo you give that as a reason for this lower offer having 
been refused—because it involved an alteration after the tenders were 
received ?—Yes. 


318. Do you know any reason why this should apply to the second 
contract, and not to the first contract? You will, perhaps, remember 
that in October there was something added to Sifton, Glass & Co’s 
tender—$16 a mile for maintenance ?—I am not sure that it was added 
in that way. 


319. Speaking of contract number two, you say that was awarded to 
Fuller. How many miles did his contract embrace nominally ?—That 
contract embraced nominally 500 miles. 


320. What was the sum agreed to be paid on construction in contract 
number two—Fuller’s contract ?—$117,250. 


' 321. And how much fer maintenance for five years ?—According to 
his tender $65,000. 


322. Which makes a total of ?—$180,250. 


323. And what had you previously agreed to pay in the aggregate 
for the balance of section three to Sifton Glass & Co. under the name 
of section one ?—$107,850. 


324, And the maintenance ?—$127,850. 


325, That was besides profits to Sifton ?—Yes. 


326. Then, exclusive of profits, what had you accomplished by those 
two contracts as the price for the whole of section three including con- 
struction and maintenance ?—We were getting the work executed for 
$310,100, including maintenance. 


327. Will you look at the statement of Mr. Fleming respecting one 
of the rejected tenders, by Thompson, who offers to do the whole of his 
portion of the line, section three; let us know what his offer was ?— 
In the statement prepared by Mr. Fleming Mr. Thompson’s tender is 
represented as being at the rate of $280 a mile, giving a gross sum for 
construction of $220,000, offices and other matters not included. For 
the maintenance $11,200 per annum, which for five years gives $56,000, 
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But if Fuller’s 
proposal to add 
360,000 had been 
entertained the 
whole would 
have been £216,000 
instead of 9 225,000 
which was given. 


Such a change 
not permitted by 
practice of De- 
partment. 


Thinks offer to 
take +16 a mile 
for maintenance 
was not added to 
tender of Sifton, 
Glass & Co., con- 
trary to rules of 
Department. 
Contract No. 2 
embraced nomin- 
ally 500 miles. 


For construction 
$117,250 agreed on. 


$65,000 for main- 
tenance. 


Total, $182,250, 


$107,850 agreed to 
be paid to Sifton, 
Glass & Co. for 
construction of 
See. 1, and + 127,850 


for maintenance 


besides profits. 


Thus $310,000, 
besides profits is 
cost of construct- 
ing and main- 
taining Sec. 3. 


S. Fleming’s 
statement repre- 
sents Thom pson’s 
tender for the 
same to be - 280,000 
exclusive of 
offices, «ce. 
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and this added to the previous sum gives $280,000. Time of completion 
three years. . 
328. Then as far as construction and maintenance are concerned he 
offers to do this work for $280,000, without offices ?—Yes. 
That is $30,000 


minus cost of 329, That is $30,000 less than the two contracts which you made ?— 
offices, less than Yes. 

the price con- 

tracted for. 


330. Do you know whether that $30,000 was considered to be the 
value, or less than the value, of the offices ?—I must refer you to the 
engineer for that information, | am unable to answer it. 


331. You mention that he tendered to complete this in three years, 
and it is so stated in Mr. Fleming's certificate ?—Yes. 


332. Have you looked at Thompson’s original tender, or a copy of 
it ?—Yes. 


AOeeke aateh | 233. Will you read what the tender says about the time of comple- 


ees Bandéin tion ?—It says: “Inasmuch as the Parliament is quite silent on the 
Dotea sik Secs. « question of time for the completion of the line, or of sections of - it, 
shige eae 4 “J have decided to submit the following which, however, may, perhaps, 
from the date of ‘* be modified upon comparing with the Department. Sections five and. 
con trace. ‘six in two years, sections one, two and three years, and section four 


“in four years from the date of contract.” 


+34. Then the time that he names for this section three appears to 
have been fixed upon the condition that he should get five ana six ?— 
I have given the exact words of the tender. © 


poner poatone 335. Was there any offer made to Thompson, that you know of, about 
a this section ?—Not that [ am aware of. 


336. Will you produce Thompson’s original tender ?—Yes. [Exhibit 

INOS: 
Fleming's sche- 337, In the schedule to which you have referred, relating to section 
Thompson’s ten- three, Mr. Fleming appears to show Thompson’s tender to be $11,200 


ler to be 111,200 2 
per annum for per annum for maintenance ?—Yes. 


maintenance. 


18 - Pe bs 5 
ane saad 338. Look at the original tender and tell me what his actual offer 


cost In woodland, for maintenance is, and read it?—It is as follows: “I will keep the 
arsine per an- . Lines in repair for one and one-half per cent. of the cost in woodland, 


num: “ and five per cent, in prairie per annum,” 


339. Then his tender for maintenance depends upon the price he 
asks for construction ?—Yes. 


phere er Hou sos. 2) bat price does he ask for construction through woodland ?— 
- Hight hundred and eighty dollars per mile on section number one. 
He does not state his price for woodland on section three. 


341. And for prairie ?—For prairie on section three, $280 a mile. 


342. Does his price at $220 a mile extend to the whole of the prairie 
on section three or only to that portion beyond Fort Pelly ?—Only to 
that portion beyond Fort Pelly, which is 550 miles. 


343. Have you calculated exactly what his tender asks for mainten- 
ance ?-—Yes. : 


344. What is the gross sum that he asks for maintenance ?— 
$10,777.50 per annum. 
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345. And for five years ?—$53,887.5). 
346. This added to his price for construction, as stated in Mr, Flem- 
ing’s estimate, would give what total ?—$227,887.50. 


347. This would appear, by that estimate, to be some $32,000 less 
than the two contracts that you have accomplished ?—Yes. 


348. But this estimate of Mr. Fleming’s as to the construction is &, Fleming’s esti- 
apparent] y erroneous 20==2¥ ess mate erroneous. 
349. The price for construction as really asked by Thompson amounts Thompson's 


: prices really 
to a considerable sum over that ?—Yes. hisher thanthone 


contracted for. 


350. How much larger would the sum be that was really demanded 
by Thompson upon an exact calculation ?-—$ 114,750. 


weeteee ee <a GENESEE 


Orrawa, Saturday, 14th August, 1880. 


Henry N. Rutrran, sworn and examined: RUTTAN. 
By the Chairman : Surveys=--Ex= 
ploration. 
351. What is your occupation ?—Civil Engineer and contractor. Civil Engineer. 


352. Have you been in the employment of the Government of Canada 
at any time ?—I was in the employment of the Government in 1868 on 
the Intercolonial Raiiway. : 

353. After leaving the Intercolonial Railway, were you employed in De oie ex pion 
any way in connection with the Pacific Railway ?2—I was employed in fake Superior ; 
1874 on an exploration north of Lake Superior, and in 1875 on an eve bee 
exploratory survey between the Kay lakes and Root River. tween the Hay 

y eee and Root 
354. During the first period had you charge of a party, and in what 
capacity ?—When [I left the Intercolonial Railway I was in charge of 


- section six as Division Engineer of the Intercolonial Railway. 

355. And on the Pacific Railway ?—In 1874 I was assistant to Mr. T. Assistant to 1. J. 
J. Thompson, and in 1875 I had charge of the division ; Mr. Henry 7oompson in ee 
McLeod, District Engineer. of division. 


356. What time in 1874 did you begin operations ?—We began in Began operations 
June. une, 1874. 


357. At what point ?— At the Pic River on Lake Superior. 


358. In what direction did you proceed ?—We proceeded in a westerly ao eta 
direction along the shore of the lake to Nipigon. frie aa 


359. What was the number of men in the party to which you were Party numbered 
attached ?—A bout twelve altogether. te 


360. Will you describe the different positions of the members of the 
party, whether they were Jaborers, engineers or otherwise ?—Mr. 
Thompson was the engineer in charge of the party ; I was assistant 
engineer, and the rest of the party consisted of the chain men, axe men 
and boat men. 


361. You had no animals with you ?—No. No animals. 
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Three months on 
shores of lake, 
then made instru- 
mental survey 
from Red Rock to 
South Bay of 
Nipigon. 


Four months in 
field. 


Thompson pur- 
chased supplies ~ 
in Toronto and 
Collingwood. 


How accounts 
kept. 


After field work, 
oftice work at Ot- 
tawa. 


Chain arfd axe- 
men discharged 
after field work. 


20th May, 1875. 
Left Winnipeg as 
engineer in 
charge of division 


362. How long were you occupied in that work ?— We were occupied: 
about three months in tbe exploration along the shores of the lake. We 


then mad3 an instrumental survey from Red Rock to the South Bay of 


Lake Nipigon. 


363. How long did that occupy ?—As well as I can remember about 
a month. 


364. So that during the season you were occupied about four months? 
—Yes ; in the field. 


365. What was the system for procuring the supplies for such a party 
at that time?—The supplies at that time were purchased. by Mr. 
Thompson, the engineer in charge of the party in Toronto and Colling- 
wood. 


366. And taken with you or sent on ?—I think they were taken with 
—possibly part were taken with us, and part were sent on to Red Rock. 


367. Then the engineer in charge made all expenditures upon his 
own responsibility ?—He bought, of course, what he thought was 
necessary for the survey. 


363. Did he exercise his own discretion in procuring supplies neces- 


sary for the expedition?—I think so; I do not ‘think he had any 


instructions with reference to the matter. 


369. Do you know anything about the mode of keeping the accounts 
for that party ?—We had an officer attached to the party—sometimes 
with the party, and sometimes getting the supplics—who was supposed 
to keep the accounts, and attend to the distribution of supplies on the 
line. 


370. Who was that ?—A man named Robson or Robinson, I am not 
sure which. 


371. You took no part in the accounts or the procuring of supplies ? 
—-None whatever. 


372. Do you know the letter which would designate that party at 


that time in the books of the Department ?—I do not remember just’ 


now; I could find it by referring to the report. - 


373. Besides the time you were occupied in the field, were you 
engaged a further time in connection with the work ?—After getting 
through with the field work we came to Ottawa and made our plans 
and reports. 


374, In the Department of Public Works? Were you connected 
with the Department of Public Works ?—In the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Office; [ think it was outside of the Department of Public Works 
proper at tbat time. 


375. After the work in the field I suppose the chain men, axe men 
and others would be discharged ?—Yes. 


376. About what time did you commence in the next season ?—In 
the next season I left Winnipeg on the 20th May, 1875. 


377. What was your position in that party ?—I was engineer in 
charge of the division. . 


378. Who was your assistant, or had you an assistant ?—My first 
assistant was W. McG. Otty. 
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379. What was the size of that party ?—During the season there From 25 to 35 men 


; ud nes employed duri 
were over twenty-five or thirty-five men employed. eae ms 


380. Do you mean at one time, or at different times ?—At different 
times. 

381. What was the average strength of the party ?—Sometimes 
twenty-five, and sometimes more than thirty-five. 

382. Over what territory did they operate ?—We made the explora- Between Hay 


tion between the Hay Lakes, south of Edmonton, to the Root River. Talon andnioey 


383. Was that an exploration, or an exploratory survey ?—It was An exploratory 
an exploratory survey. eae 


384 That is different from the work which you performed at Nipi~ North of Lake Su- 
gon ?—Different from the work on the north shore of Lake Superior: Boe eee al 


This was an instrumental survey. 


385. The explorations are made without instruments of any kind, I 
believe ?—Simple explorations are made without instrumental measure- 
ment. 


383. How long were you employed on this last service ?—'The survey Survey commen- 
was commenced on the 11th of August, and finished on the 13th’ of Aucust, anished 
November. 13th Noy. 


Location Sur= 
weye 
387. Were most of the party then discharged ?—The party was hired Instructions to 
in Winnipeg, and about the 25th of November we left the neighbor- Touaievowat ae 
hood of the Hay Lakes on our return to Winnipeg, but when near Fort Edmonton. 
Pitt we received instructions to return to Edmonton and commence a 


location survey. 


388. Did you return?—I went to Carleton to meet Mr. McLeod, 
leaving my party at Fort Pitt, and returned to Edmonton. 


389. Were the men of your party retained at work, or discharged at 
that time ?—They were retained under pay. They were travelling ; 
they were not at work. 


390. Do you know how long they were retained under pay travelling ?— Commenced sur- 
For the time necessary to enable us to go from the Hay Lakes to Keb. 1876. 
Carleton and return to Edmonton, We commenced the survey again 


on the 4th February, 1876. 


391. After they got to the point that you describe, Edmonton, were 
they then discharged ?—No, they were not discharged. It was very 
difficult to get men there. We could not have got men to go on with 
the work if we had discharged those that we had brought from 
Winnipeg. 
392. How long did they remain under pay without work ?—The From 13th Nov., 
survey was finished on the 13th of November, 1875, and commenced Aon eee 


again on the 4th of February, 1876. Day one Gosia? 


393. During that intervening period were they under pay and not at 
work ?—Yes, except at travelling. They were not at work exploring. 


394. Were they at one place much of that time ?—I received instruc- 
tions from Mr. McLeod to bring the party down to Carleton to meet 
him, but instead of doing that I left the party where the messenger 
found us, at Fort Pitt, and went down to Fort Carleton myself. While 
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I was going down to Fort Carleton and returning the men were at Fort 


Pitt. 
395. About how long was that ?—About three weeks, I think. 


396, For the rest of the period were they at any particular place 
resting ?—They were travelling constantly for the rest of the period. 
First responsibi- 397. Upon that expedition who had the responsibility of procuring 
ae in ecctanh ® the supplies ?—The first responsibility rested with Mr. Nixon, at 
with Mr. Nixon. Winnipeg, who was purveyor for that district, and there was an officer 
of his attached to our party. 


398, What was his name ?—Valentine Christian. 


399. What was his duty ?—His duty was to look after all the Govern- 
ment property, and see that we were kept properly supplied with pro- 
visions. 

Nixon purchased 400. Do you mean that Nixon had the responsibility of purchasing 
See cnor tne Supplies in the first place ?—Of purchasing supplies upon a requisition 
engineer. from the engineer of the party. 


401. Then the engineer made a requisition for such articles as he 
thought he would require, and Nixon bought them at such prices as he 
thought proper ?—Yes. 

Pricesin no way 402, The prices were not in any way under the control of the engi- 


under control of : 
engineer. neering officer ?—No. 


Deputy purveyor 403. Who certified the accounts for the supplies received by the 
auccelved 4 party ?—The deputy purveyor attached to the party. 
404. Then, Valentine Christian could certify ?—He would satisfy 
Mr. Nixon that the supplies were properly received. 


405. He would not certify as to the price ?—I think not. 
Witness not re- 


quired to certify 406, Were you required to certi ny ( on 
Bae erty y q o certify any amount of money ?—No. 


money. 


Nor had he any 407. Then you had no control over the amount of expenditure ?— 
ore aa: ; here d ive 
te Not otherwise than as making a requisition for supplies or provisions 


which were necessary for the party. 


408. Without re‘erence to the price ?—Without any reference to 
the price. ' 


Expedition west 409, Can you say about how long you were engaged in that expedi- — 


Pee ate.: tion west of Winnipeg ?—] left Winnipeg in May, 1875, and returned 
1876. again in December, 1876. 


410, During that time you were in the field principally ?—Yes. 


411, After that did you retain your connection with the Pacific Rail- 
way ?-—Yes. 


Afterwards came 412, In what capacity ?7—I came to Ottawa in th i 
to Ott e same capacity and 
pees Bae made the plans of the work that we had done in the field aa robe 


ae Until about what time were you so employed ?—Until April, 


414. So that upon that expedition and the plans connected with it 
you were under employment nearly two years ?—About two years. 
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415. After that had you any connection with any works on the 
Pacific Railway ?—In April, 1877, I went on contract 15, as engineer 
for the contractor, Mr. Whitehead. 

416. How did you procure that position ?—Mr. Whitehead wanted an 
engineer, and, I believe, applied to Mr. Fleming for a recommendation, 
and, I understand, I was recommended by Mr. Fleming. 

417. Did you proceed to work on section 15 ?—Yes. 

418, About what time?—In May, 1877. 


419, Had any work been then done upon it ?—The work had been 
commenced in March, I think, but very little had been done. 


420. At that time had plans been prepared showing the location of 


the line, or the quantities of different kinds of work, or any other 
particulars which would enable you to ascertain pretty well what was 
required ?—There was no information in the possession of the engineers 
that would enable one to make an accurate estimate of the final 
quantities of work on the contract. 


421, Had the location been made ?—The trial location had been made, 
but the permanent location was not completed, and they had not com- 
plete profiles made. 

422, What particulars are generally requisite before commencing 


work on a railway ?—It is generally considered necessary to have a 
complete working plan and profile of the contract work to be done. 


423, What is a working plan ?—'The working plan is a plan of the 
country, showing the exact location of the line of railway. 


424, Was there any such plan when you went there ?—The lino has 
been changed several times since, and there was no plan at that time 
showing the work as finally done. 


425, Was there any working plan at that time of any line actually 
located ?—There was a plan of a located line. 

426. Was there any profile of a located line as there located ?—I 
’ eannot answer that question, but I can say that I was not able to get a 
complete profile of the line. The contractor was not furnished with a 
complete working profile of the line. 

427. Do you know whether there was such a thing in existence ?—I 
believe there was not. I believe that the levels were not sufficiently 
far advanced to enable them to make a working profile. 

428. Besides this working plan and the profile, which you mention, 
is it necessary or usual to have the line cross-sectioned ?—It is neces- 
sary iv order to enable them to calculate the quantities of material. 

429. What does cross-sectioning mean ?—It means taking a section 
of the ground at right angles to the centre of the line. 
the centre of the line is a longitudinal section. Short sections taken 
at right angles to that are cross-sections. 

430. Can quantities be estimated even approximately without cross- 
sectioning ?—Not unless the ground is perfectly level; it could not be 
done on contract 15. 

431. Was the ground not level ?—No; the ground was very rough 
on contract 15—very much broken. 
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Cross-sections 432. Then was it possible to form any approximate estimate of the 


taken in the fall quantities at the time the work was commenced ?—I think that . 


inter of 1876 : : : 
per ee care *s approximate cross-sections were taken in the fall and winter of 1876 


proximate auan- from which an approximate idea of the ‘quantities could be arrived at. 
433. Was that after the work had been commenced ?—Before. 


Did not get a 434. Were you farnished with any of the particulars given by those 
complete work lans?—We had never been furnished with a complete working plan. 
months after We did not get a complete working profile until several months after 


Po rote com- +he work was commenced, and it was commenced before we got any 
cross-sections. 
Governmenten- 435. Did you ask for these particulars from the engineer in charge? 


gineers refused to : 
give information. —I did. 


436. What was his answer ?—He was away from the contract when 
I arrived there, and I first asked the assistants for the working plan 
and profile of the section. 


437. Who were the assistants ?—Mr. Fellowes, Mr. Kirkpatrick and 
Mr. McNabb. Mr. Fellowes told me that he could not give me any 
information until Mr. Carre returned, and Mr. Kirkpatrick and Mr. 


McNabb told me that they had no plan or profile of the work made; ~ 


that as soon as they made one they would be glad to give me a copy. 
438. When you saw Mr. Carre did you ask him ?—I did. 


439. With what result ?—He said that his assistants were quite 
right in refusing to give me any information, and that he did not 
intend to give me any of the information that | had asked for about 
the work. I specified all the information that I required, and wrote 
to Mr. Carre asking for it. 

440. Was this answer to you in writing or verbal ?—His answer was 
verbal. 

441. How were you first made aware of the character of the work 
that you were required to do? How was it pointed out to you what 
the contractor had to do ?—There was a line cleared for the telegraph 
construction, and over a portion of that the location stakes were in, 
showing the centre line of the railway. 


4 2. Then the information given to the contractor was by something 
on the ground ?—Yes, 


443. Not in the shape of plans or writings or papers ?—No. 
444. Were levels given indicating the grade ?—The grade pegs were 
put in for us at the commencement of cuttings on the ground. 
445. Then you had the line grade ?—Yes. 
446, Shown on the ground ?—Yes. 
Allignments and 447, Was that line adhered to throughout the contract ?—The align- 
grades changed. ents and grades have both been changed in several places. a 


Instructed to 448. Were you led to understand how the water stretches were to be 
for the earth em. crossed ?—We were first instructed to fill up the water stretches with 
bankmentsin —_ the rock taken from the cuttings and make a rock basis in the water 


water stretches: sufficiently wide to carry an earth embankment. 
449, Filled up solidly ?—Yes. 


: 


ne 
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459. About when were those instructions given to you ?—I UMM hate orasirnee 
have a letter from Mr. Carre containing those instructions, dated about tions, May or 


May or June, 1877. 

451. Do I understand that they were the first instructions as to the 
mode of crossing the water stretches ?—Mr. Carre wrote that they were 
the only instructions that he was aware of at the time. 

452. Then they were the first that you had communicated to you? 
—Yes; the first communicated to us. 

453. And that was to make a solid rock basis across water stretches 
wide enough to support an earth embankment ?—Yes. 

454. Would the width of it depend upon the height of the probable 
embankment ?—Yes; the higher the embankment the greater the width 
of the rock basis. 

455. Then the probable height of the embankment has been com- 
municated to you by those grade pegs ?—Yes. 


une, 1877. 


456. Was there a scale given to you to work by, showing what width Width of base de- 


would be required for any particular height ?— No; but the slopes of }, 


pended on the 


eight of the 


the embankment, were fixed and the width of the base depended upon embankment. 


the height of the embankment. 


457. How were the slopes fixed?—The standard slope for earth 
embankments is one and a half to one. 


458. Then you have it fixed by contract ?—Fixed by specification. 
459. Attached to the contract?—Yes. 


460. Were you at that time led to understand that these embank- Rock bases much 
wider than neces- 


ments were to be of solid earth ?—We were merely told to make the gary for trestle 
rock basis sufficiently wide to carry an earth bank. Had the rock basis Work only- 


been intended for trestle work only, it would not have been necessary to 
make them nearly so wide. 


461. Then did those instructions in May or June, 1877, appear to 
indicate that it was a base not for the support of trestle work, but for 
the support of an earth embankment ?—The base was required to be 
made wide enough to support earth embankments. 


462. Were the bases put through the water stretches as solid rock 
bases ?—No. 


463. Why not?—It was seen that in order to make those bases, we Not considered 
would have been obliged to use all the rock on the contract at very few eee se 


points, carrying the rock from cuttings over intermediate dry fills, and rock. 


placing the material in the water. It was not considered practicable 
to do that as it would have taken a very long time, and entailed an 
enormous expense. No contractor could have stood the expense. 


464, You say that this was ascertained; was it ascertained by the The Engineer-in- 


contractor and yourself, as an engineer, or by the Government engi= 6 


Charge addressed 


n this subject in 


neer ?—We spoke to the Government engineer about it. summer of 1877. 


465. Do you mean yourself, or you and the contractor ?—I miean the 
contractor aud myself. 
466. To whom did you speak ?—To Mr. Carre. 


467. Who was Mr. Carre ?=~—He was the division engineer in charge 
of the work on the part of the Government. 
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action. 
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water stretches 
near the cuttings. 


July, 1577, Rowan 
visited work, and 
gave authority to 
fill up Lake De- 
ception with 
earth, protected 
by narrow rock 
walls. 


This was a decid- 
ed change in the 
character of the 
work. 


These directions 
given verbally to 
chas. Whitehead. 


Rowan did not 
direct that the 
embankments 
throughout 
should be rock 
protected. 


In Sept , 1877, 
began making 
the side protec- 
tion walls. 


468. About what time did you communicate that to him ?—Immedi- 
ately upon receipt of his letter of instructions we mentioned to him 


that it was not practicable co do the work in that way; that we felt 


sure there was not rock enough in all the cuttings on the line to fill up 
the water stretches as he had directed us. 

469, About what time of the year would that be ?—May or June, 
187%. 


470. Did he take any action upon your communication ?—No imme- 
diate action that I am aware of. 


471. Did you proceed upon your own idea of what would be best = 


No; we proceeded upon his instructions to place the rock cuttings 
that was near those water stretches in the water, forming the 
approaches. 


472. You say that he took no immediate action upon your communi- 
cation ; when did he take action upon it ?—No immediate action was 
taken by him, and we went on under his instructions, placing the cut- 
tings near the water as solid bases. 


473. Were any different instructions communicated to you authoriz- 


ing a different kind of construction ?—I think in the latter part of July,- 


1877, Mr. Rowan, inspected the work and then gave us authority to fill 
up Lake Deception with earth, protecting the slopes of the embank- 
ment with narrow rock banks. 


474. Was this a decided change in the character of the work from 
which Mr. Carre had first directed ?—It was. 


475. Were these directions from Mr. Rowan in writing ?—No; the 
directions were given verbally by him, in Mr, Carre’s office, in the 
presence of Mr. Carre and Mr. Whitehead. 


476. To whom?—To Mr. Charles Whitehead, as the contractor’s 
agent. 


477. Were you present?—I was. 


478. Did those new instructions apply to the whole of the work or 
only to particular localities ?—The instructions relative to filling up the 
embankments with earth applied to the whole of the work as far as 
earth could be procured. Mr. Rowan’s instructions to us were that we 
should borrow all the earth that we could in order to make up the 
embankments. 


479. Do you mean his instructions at that. particular time ?—At that 
particular time during his inspection of the work. 


480. Do I understand that through all the water stretches Mr. Rowan 

oa you to make rock protection banks instead of solid bases ?— 
0. 

481. Then to what were the instructions limited ?--The only definite 


instructions given by him with reference to that referred to Lake 
Deception at that time. 


482. Were these instructions confirmed in any way to you either by 
Mr. Rowan or anyone else afterwards ?—In September, 1577, we began 


making the side protection walls instead of full embankments, under 
the direction of the engineers. el 


483. Which engineers ?—The engineers in charge of the work. 


484. Who were they ?—Mr. Carre was immediately in charge. 


485, Did those instructions apply to any other places besides Lake 
Deception ?—Yes; in September, 1877, we commenced making an 
embankment at Station 230 in that way. The fact of having the rock 
on the outside of those embankments instead of placing it all the way 
across would not necessarily alter the first instructions, because the 

‘intermediate portion might be filled up afterwards. 

486. Hither with rock or earth ?—Yes. 


487. Or they might be used to support trestle work ?—They could 
not be used for trestle work, because they would be so far apart that 
there would be water between them. | 


488. But they could, by filling in the intermediate places, be used for 
trestle work ?—Yes. 


489. Then the outside points on the top of the bases would not be 
further apart than if the original instructions had been carried put ?— 
No; they would be the same distance apart. 


490. The openings were the intermediate places between those outer 
parts, and they were left vacant instead of being filled with rock ?— 
Yes. 

491. Have you any reason to know whether Mr. Carre, in September, 
had instructions from any superior officer to alter the original character 
of the work ?—No; I have not. Mr, Carre told me that he got instruc- 
tions in June, 1877, from Mr. Rowan, to borrow all the earth he could 
on the work to make up the embankments. 


492. And did his telling you that lead you to understand that you 
might make that change in the progress of the work ?—It led us to 
believe that it was understood the change was to be made—that the 
work was to be carried on in that way. 


493. That was in June, 1877 ?—Yes. 


494. Was there, at any‘time while you were connected with the con- 
tract, any intimation on the part of any Government officer that you 
must provide trestle work, as mentioned in the contract ?—There was 
no further intimation than the contract itself that I am aware of. 


495. I am asking whether any of the officers directed you to fulfil 
the contract as to trestle work ?—No; that is, not as to trestle work 
generally. There were special trestles provided for the passage of 
streams, of which they gave us bills of timber and which they instructed 
us to build. 


496, It was originally intended that all the works left in the fillings, 
which could not be made up with material on the line should be filled 
up with wooden superstructure, was it not ?—Yes. 


497. What I mean to ask is, whether the engineers in charge ever 
directed you to do that according to the contract ?—They never directed 
us to build any trestle work except that required for the passage of the 
streams, of which I have spoken. 


498. Would that be built up to formation line ?—Yes. 


499, Were there differences of opinion between you and the engineers 
in charge as to measurements and quantities ?—Yes. 
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regarding loose 
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‘Engineers con- 
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stones under 
fourteen cubic 
feet were to be 
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earth. 
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should be allowed 
as loose rock. 


500. Was that from the beginning or did it commence later ?—The 
differences between us were as to quantities in classification of material 
and not in measurement. 


501. What was the difference in your opinions?—The most serious 
difference was that in regard to loose rock. 


502. What was your contention ?—Our contention was that the 
specification meant that we were to be paid for loose rock as loose rock, 
and the contention of the engineers was that we were to be paid for 
all stones under a certain size as earth. 


503. What was the size they claimed?—They claimed that the 
specification meant that we were not to be paid for any stone under 
fourteen cubic feet in size. 


504. All under that would be called earth ?—Yes. 


505. And your claim was what ?—That when those boulders occurred 
in masses by themselves without any mixture of earth, they were 
covered by the specification, which says that we should be paid for all 
loose rock whether in situ or otherwise, that can be moved with facility 
by hand, pick or bar without fixing any size for stones. They contended 
that where those cuttings occurred they should measure every stone 
under fourteen fect, and pay us for it as earth. 


506. Did the difference in classification result in a large reduction of 
your claim for work ? — We always claimed that they under: estimated 
us in loose rock, and about a year ago, I think, the engineers deducted 
a large quantity of loose rock from the amounts which they had pre- 
viously returned, making the differences still greater. 


507. Did you also differ about the rock which was outside of the 
cuttings, as described by the specitications ?—Yes. | 


508. As to that rock which came off in the excavation, was there any 
difference between you and the engineer in charge ?—Yes; the specifica- 
tion provides that the contractor shall be paid for the removal of all 
slides which occur in rock cuttings according to the class of material 
to which it may appear to the engineer to belong. On section 15 the 
rock was very much broken and the seams are often perpendicular or 
over hanging into the cutting, so that when a portion of rock in the 
prism is removed that behind it overhangs and slides into the cutting. 
We claim that we should be paid for the excavation of that rock. i 


509, As loose rock or solid ?—It was agreed that we should claim only 
loose rock for it. At first we claimed solid rock for it; afterwards when 
Mr. Smith was on the line he said that we should receive only at the 
rate of loose rock for it, and we agreed to it. 


510. Before that, had there been any understanding between you and 
the engineer in charge as to what you should be paid for this 
material ?—No; up to that time it was always a matter of contention. 


511, Then the agreement between you and Marcus Smith was that 
this material should always be estimated as loose rock ?—Yes; we had 


before that claimed that we were entitled to be paid for solid rock if it 
was a cutting in solid rock. 


512. Before that time how did the engineer in charge claim that that 
ought to be estimated to you ?—They did not estimate it at all for us. 
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_ 513. Did they not return it as earth ?—No; they did not return it 
at all. 


514. Do you mean that it was omitted absolutely from the measure- 
ments ?7—Yes. 


515. Had you removed it from the embankments ?—Yes; under the 
direct instructions of the engineer. We requested permission, if we 
were not to be paid for that rock, to waste it either on top of the cut- 
tings or at the mouth of the cuttings, but under their strict instructions 
we were told to place it in the embankments. 


516. Then do you mean that although it was made available for the 
embankments, they refused to allow it to you under any classification ? 
— Yes. ; 

517. Had there been an unpleasant feeling between the contractor 
and his engineer, on one part, and the engineers acting for the Govern- 
ment on the other part?—Yes; we considered that they were not 
treating us fairly. 


518. Was it about any other matters ?—We considered that they aid 
not treat us at all fairly in regard to giving us engineering information 
about the line, in regard to giving us bills of timber and quantities for 
trestles fur the passage of streams and in the classification of loose rock, 
and in not paying us for the rock outside of the slope. 


519. What difference do*you estimate in the amount that was due to 
Mr. Whitehead under his contract and the amount which the Govern- 
ment admitted to be due?—In April last, I think, it amounted to about 
$60,000. 

520. And has that amount been witheld from Mr. Whitehead by the 
Government?—Part of that amouut had been previously paid Mr. 
Whitehead and it was subsequently deducted; a part of it they never 
paid at all. 


-521. At the end of the transaction in April, do you claim that Mr. 
ee Sasatiae was entitled to about $60,000 more than he had received ? 
-— Yes, 


522. Does that difference arise principally from this classification of 
the material in cuttings, or loose rock ?—From the classification of 
- material in cuttings and from the rock outside of the slopes in solid 
rock cuttings. 


523. Is there any other matter about which there is any serious 
difference between you and the engineer in charge ?—Not as to quan- 
tities, I think the measurements agree pretty well. 


524. Did Mr. Whitehead continue to complete his contract ?—No ; 
the work, since April last, has been carried on by the Government. 


525. Did he give up the work, or was it taken out of his hands ?— 
I believe it was taken out of his hands. 


526. Who was the first engineer who communicated to you the idea 
that the trestle work would not be required ?—I do not know that that 
communication was ever made to us in that way, but we were told by 
Mr. Rowan, in July, 1877, to borrow all the earth that we could in lieu 
of trestle work. He said that it was Mr. Fleming’s desire that ail the 
earth possible should be placed in the embankments. 
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52%. What do you mean by borrowing earth ?—Procuring it else- 
where than in excavations necessary for purposes of the railway proper. | 


528. Is it off the line of railway always ?—It may be off the line of 
railway or off the prism of the cuttings through which the railway runs. 


529. In either of those cases, would it be called borrowing ?—Yes; » 
if it is outside of the prism of the cuttings it would be called borrowing ; 
anything inside of that would be called line cuttings. 


530. Is earth sometimes borrowed from places at the sides of the 
work where there is no cutting; I mean, by making pits ?—Yes. 


531. So that borrowing msy be where there is no cutting at all ?— 
Yes; where there is no cutting otherwise necessary for purposes of the 
railway. 


532. Did it happen on this section that earth was borrowed where 
there was no cutting ?—Yes; we made several borrow pits. 


533. What is the general character of the soil along the line as 
located ?—The country generally is very rocky with deposits of sand in 
places. 


534. Then the soil, whatever soil there may be, is principally sand? 
—Yes. 7 


535. Is sand good material for filling ?—It is considered very good 
material for embankments. 


536. Better than ordinary earth ?—There are different kinds of sand, 
some kinds of sand may be better than ordinary earth for embankments 
and others not so good as ordinary earth. 


537. [Is the sand that you find in that country good ?—It is generally 
of good quality. 


538. As good as ordinary earth ?—I think so. 


539. When you first went up there did you ascertain whether there 
was much material which could be borrowed, or not?—We saw, upon 
our first inspection of the line, that we could borrow all the material 
necessary for making the embankments. 


540. Without trestle ?—Yes. 


541. And has the result shown that opinion to be correct ?—It has. 


542. Then, from the beginning, was it your opinion that there was no 
necessity to introduce trestle work, because earth embankments could 
be made from the immediate locality ?—Yes. 


543. Do you know anything about the western end of section 15 
being higher than the grade as arranged for the eastern end of sec- 
tion 14 ?—The character of the country on the western end of scction 
15 and the eastern end of section 14 is the same. 


544. What I mean is this—it is intimated in some of the papers — 
which have been before Parliamentary Committees, that there was a 
great deal of filling required to raise the eastern end of section 14 
so that it might coincide with the western end of section 15. Do 
you know anything about that matter ?—I do not understand it. The 


grade at the junction of the contracts is the maximum grade allowed 


on the work. It would not be possible to get any lower on contract 14 
with that grade. 
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tracts 14 & 15. 
545. Did Mr. Whitehead undertake to do any work on the eastern whitehead 
end of section 14?—Yes; he undertook to do a portion of Sifton & Undertook the 


. : Te een f = portion of Con. 14 
Ward’s contract, immediately adjoining section 15. adjoining 15 


: 4 j Contract trans- 
546. From whom did he take that contract ?—I think the contract ferred by Govt. 


was transferred by the Government from Sifton & Ward to Whitehead. Warawe we. 
head. 

547, Are you aware that the quantities estimated by the Government Witness does nat 
engineers, were unexpectedly raised by changing the grade of the ‘hiak the grade 
eastern end of section 14, so that it might coincide with the western ‘goer sLone 
end of section 15 ?—I am not aware that that could be done. cae 


_ 548. Are you not aware that it was done ?—I am not. The country 
is of the same character at the junction of the contracts. 


549, Then you say that it was known from the beginning where the 
grades would meet ?—I cannot say that, but I do not see why there 
should be any reason why the grades should not meet. 


550. You are not aware that any such opinion was entertained ?—No. 
551. You never heard of it ?—No. 


552. Did it happen, either on the eastern portion of section 14 which 
Mr. Whitehead undertook, or on section 15, that muskegs were drained 
and the bottoms subsided ?—You mean that the surface of the muskeg 
subsided ? . 


553. No; I mean that after drainage the earth would sink at the SO 
bottom so as to make a lower surface of earth ?—Yes ; the section of locality covered 


; j ‘ 29] ‘| 7 by them very 
the railway shown after the drainage of the muskeg was very much mudinower hart 
lower than was shown before the drainage. before. 


554. The earth at the bottom of the muskeg ?—Yes. 
555. Were there some muskegs drained which had that effect ?—-Yes. 


556. In many places ?—On the eastern half of section 14 there were Several large 
several large muskegs that subsided in that way. Pe Ces On 
subsided. 
557. Would it be possible to follow that altered surface by the railway 
"line, or was it necessary to fill it up to the original line grade ?—If it 
was intended to make the embankment a certain height in the first 
place, the absolute height of that embankment might be reduced to 
correspond with the lowered muskeg. 


558. Without interfering with the line ?—Yes; because the muskeg 
was more solid after drainage and would support an embankment 
better than a wet muskeg would. 

559. Do you mean that the formation line might have been lowered, Se enies 
- where muskegs were drained, beyond what was originally intended have been — 
without affecting the efficiency of the line?—Yes; they might have lowered where 


: = Ae muskeg was 
been lowered and an embankment made of the height originally drained without 


: an 
intended. Decne 8 
560. Was that done in those muskegs that were drained ?—I am not 
aware that it was. I think not. 
Opinion of 


: ‘ Engineers that 
561. Do you think that an unnecessary height of embankment was em inkments | 
made through those muskegs ?—It is the opinion of some engineers tenabees aie 
, > pj i made unneces- 
that the embankments are unnecessarily high. neigh. 
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562. For the reason that you have given ?—Yes. 


563. Is that your opinion ?— Yes. 


564. The line over section fifteen as located at present is near the 
edge of what is called the Laurentian formation, is it not?—Yes. 


565. All the distance of section fifteen, or only part of it?—The 
whole of section fifteen lies in that Laurentian country. 


566. Is that a good formation on which to build a railway ?—It is 
one of the most difficult. 


567. And about expense ?—And the most expensive. 


568. Is there any other formation near that line more favorable 
which couid have been adopted ?—If the location of the railway had 
been kept further to the south on section fifteen, the line would have 
left the rocky country much sooner than it does on the present loca- 
tion. 


569. Can you state the locality at which it might have been diverted 
with advantage ?—By diverting from the present line near Keewatin 
and running from there along the north shore of Clear Water Bay of 
Lake of the Woods, from there south of Crow Lake, from which point _ 
the line might go due west to the Red River, a large portion of the 
rocky coantry, some ten or twelve miles might have been avoided. 


570, Have you ever estimated how much less a line over that route 
would cost than the line over the route adopted ?—I have not, 


571. Have you formed any general opinion without an exact 
estimate ?—Taking into consideration the difference in the character of 
the country, I should think that from a half to three quarters of a 
million dollars less would have built the southern than the northern 
route. 


572. Would the expense of working the line after it was built be 
greater or less on the southern route ?—As the southern route would 
be freer from curves than the northern route, the working expenses. 
would be less. 


573. Have you any idea of the comparative distance?—The map 
shows that the southern line would be the shorter of the two and 
would connect more directly with the line south of Lake Manitoba. 


574. Do you mean to Red River it would be shorter ?—No; because 
the Red River bends to the east further north. 


575. Between what points do you mean that it would be shorter ?— 
Between Rat Portage and the meridian of Winnipeg. 


576. Where do you live now ?—In Winnipeg. 
577. Have you lived there long ?—For about three months. 


578. Before that, where did you live ?—Before that I lived at Cross 
Lake, on contract 15. 


579, Have you any means of knowing whether the telegraph line 
from Winnipeg west—say to Fort Pelly—is generally in good working 
order or not?—When I was west, in 1876, I found it very difficult to 


‘get a message through to Winnipeg. The lines were down sometimes 


for weeks at a time, 
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580. Was that on account of any inefficiency between Fort Pelly and 
Winnipeg ?— It was said to be on account of the line through the 
muskegs between Fort Pelly and Winnipeg. 


581. How would the muskegs make a difficulty ?—It is difficult to 
get a pole down firmly in muskeg. 


5$2, Why is it difficult ?—On account of the soft nature of the soil, 
and the quantitity of water in it. 


583. Have you ever been over that line yourself ?—No. 


584. What is the general opinion in the community about the effi- 
ciency of that portion of the line ? Have you any means of knowing ?— 
The opinion is that the line is very inefficient. I have been told by 
one of the foremen who built a portion of the line just beyond the 
narrows of Lake Manitoba, that very often their poles would go twenty 
to twenty-five feet in the muskeg without touching bottom, and that 
there was no means of their bracing the poles so as to make them 
stand. 


585. Have you any knowledge of any other contract made on ac- 
count of the Pacific Railway ?—Yes; Messrs. Whitehead, Ryan and 
myself entered into a contract this spring to deliver 100,000 ties on the 
line of railway. 


586. On what part of it ?—On contract fourteen. 


587. Do you know the number in the Department, of your con- 
tract ?—Contract number fifty-nine. 


_ 588. What was the subject of your contract ?—The delivery of 100,000 
ties on the line of railway on contract fourteen. ; 


589. What part of the country did that cover?—The country imme- 
diately east of Red River. 


590. Were you to deliver them at any particular spot on the line ?— 
No; merely on the line of railway where they were got out of the 
woods. 

591, At what rate were you to be paid ?—At 273e. 


592. Subject to any conditions as to price?—Subject to the Govern- 
ment stumpage. 


~ 593. Of how much ?—TI do not know the amount. 


594. Has this contract been fulfilled ?—Yes; we completed the con- 
tract early in April. 


595. Then the matter has been closed between you and the Depart- 
ment ?’—The matter has not been closed. 


596. Why not?—On the 7th of April, after we had completed the 
contract, Mr, Rowan wrote us stating that he had forwarded the in- 
spector’s report to Ottawa and that the 100,000 ties had been delivered. 
Sometime afterwards he informed us that he had received instructions 
from Ottawa to have the ties reculled and re-estimated. He had this 
done with the result of throwing out 4,000 of the ties which he had 
originally estimated and which he said in his letter to us were delivered. 
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597. Has that prevented the matter from being closed ?—We did 
not accept that estimate of the ties, and they are now again being re- 
culled by another man. . 


598. For your benefit? —No; by the Go, ernment. 
599. That is, then, a third inspection?—A third inspection is now 
going on. . 

600. At first, 1 understand, you had a certificate from him that the 


contract was filled and the ties were satisfactory ?—Yes; the certificate 
was got from Mr. Rowan for the purpose of using it in the bank, 


601. Why in the bank?— The bank required some authority to 
enable us to get the money to pay the men. Our ties were got out by 
sub-contract, Our agreements with the sub-contractors were that we 
should pay them for ties as accepted by the Government: anything 
not accepted by the Government we would not pay them for. On Mr. 
Rowan’s certificate, our sub-contractors claimed payment for that num- 
ber of ties. 


602. What number ?—The number certified by Mr. Rowan, 100,000, ; 
and we paid them on his certificate. 


603. Do you mean that you are not able to place yourself in the 
same position in consequence of their not being finally accepted by the 
Government ?—There is a balance of six or seven thousand dollars still 
due us on that contract. 


604. And is that the dispute between you and the Department on 
account of this subsequent inspection ?—Yes. 


605. At the time of this first inspection upon which you paid your 
sub-contractors, was it not understood with Mr. Rowan thatit was only 
a temporary arrangement and for your benefit, so that if it was subse- 
quently ascertained that the ties were not all there the whole amount 
should not be claimed ?—-Not at all. His letter to us conveyed the 
impression that the contract had been completed and the estimates for- 
warded to Ottawa for final action in the Department, 


606. There was no understanding between you and him that it was 
done for your benefit temporarily ?—Certainly not. 


607. You understood it to bean absolute acceptance for the fulfilment — 
of the contract ?—Certainly ; otherwise we should not have paid our ; 
sub-contractors until the final estimate had been made. 


608. Is there any other matter within your knowledge relating to 
the Pacific Railway which you think should be mentioned ?—Not that 
I am aware of. 


609. Do you know whether there was sufficient standing timber on 
section 15, suitable for trestle work as originally mentioned in the 
specification ?—No; there was not enough timber on the contract to | 
build the trestle work. » . ¢ 


610. Referring to the kind of country over which section 15 had been — 
located, was it well known before the location of the line ?—It must 


have been known, the surveys had been in progress for some i 
: ears in 
that section of the country. Pa. y 
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611. Were there any trails over that section ?—Two or three surveyed Surveyed lines as 


- ‘ : well as trails had 
lines had been made, and there were also trails. Means nisi 


612. What do you call trails ?—Trails are paths through the woods 
or Jakes which are usually travelled. 


613. For pedestrians or horses ?— Not necessarily for horses. 
614. Then there had been a track through that country before the 
line was located ?—Yes; for the surveys. 


615. Would there be any difficulty in ascertaining the amount of No difficulty in 
ascertaining 


earth that conld be obtained for the fillings?—I should think not. amount of earth 
; to be obtained for 
the filling up. 


616. Do you know where it was expected that the timber would be Does not know 

got for trestle work on section 15 if the timber was not on the section Where the timber 
4 or trestles was 
or near it ?—I do not. expected to be 
oO ined, 

617. Have you been over this southern line that you spoke of from i 
Rat Portage ?—I have seen the line in several places, and I have been 
along the water, along Clear Water Bay, on Shoal Lake, and by the 
Falcon River, and up Falcon Lake. 


618, But not on the immediate location ?—No. 


619. Is it the same geological formation as the other line ?—Part of a Preach ey ae 
it is the same, but the country is not so rough, and as you approach jntoopen country 
Falcon Lake you sooner get into the open country on the southern line, im the southern 

, line twelve miles 
. sooner. 
620. How much sooner—by twelve miles or thereabouts ?—I should 


think about that. 
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621. Upon the first day, of your examination I asked you this ques- 

tion: “ Do you think that the reason why the Department gave this 
contract to Sifton, Glass & Company was that they thought Waddle & 
Smith were about to fail to comply with the terms of their contract for 
section five?” You made some allusion to a report of Mr. Fleming’s ; 
have you anything to say further now that will elucidate that matter 
by further reference to the report?—In my answer to question 202 
yesterday, I stated the reason why the tenders of Fuller, Dwight and 
Waddle & Smith were passed over. It was my intention this morning 
to have read Sifton, Glass & Company’s tender, which, in my opinion, 
has been adopted without modification of price, but was prevented from 
doing so by other pressing business in the Department. I shall 
endeavor to do so by my next appearance before the Commission. 

622. It has been considered that I prevented you from making as Witness not pre- 
full a reference to this report as you intended. The object of my pre- bel he teense chp 
sent question is to know whether you now wish to make a fuller Fleming’s report. 
reference to this report than you were allowed to do on that occasion ?— 

(No answer.) 


623. As you seem unprepared to answer that question, will you 
answer this: Were you prevented from making as full a reference to 
that report as you wished ?—No. 
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624. Is it the practice in your Department to require the engineer 


partment to refer to recommend which of the tenders should be accepted ?—The usual 


tenders to Engi- 


meer in charge for 


report. 


Report not 
salways accom- 
panied by a re- 
eommendation, 


"Explanations 
would not be 
allowed to mo- 
«ify tenders. 


Any meaning 
-adopted must 
have appeared 
from the docu- 
gnent itself. 


Winal appeal to 
the Minister. 


Sometimes Fle- 
ming recom- 


mended the adop- 


tion of tenders; 
other times he 
«mitted to do so. 


{n the latter case, 
Engineer not res- 


ponsible. 


Velegraph— 
‘Contracts Nos. 
land 3. 


¥leming’s report 


of 16th Sept., 


omits recommen- 
dation on tenders 
for Sécs. l and 3. 


*On 18th October, 
‘mits to recom- 
anend. 


practice is to refer the tenders to the engineer in charge of the work 
for a report. 

625, Always a report with a recommendation,?—It is not always & 
recommendation. 


626. Was it usual that the engineer should, in conversations with the 
persons tendering learn their intentions as to any matters that were 
left obscure in the tenders ?— Yes. 


627. Then a meaning can be adopted after a tender from conversa- 
tion which could not be gathered from the document itself ?—If after 
explanations received from a party tendering it was not possible to 


understand the tender without the explanations forming part of the 
tender, I do not think that the explanations would be admitted. 


628. I have not been able to follow your meaning. I ask if a meaning 
can be adopted after a tender, by conversation, which could not be 
gathered from the document itself ?—No. 


629. That was not allowable ?—No. 


630. Then the meaning to be adopted must have appeared from the 
document itself ?—Yes ; it must be possible to understand a document 
from the wording of it. 


631. Then if the tender conveyed one meaning to your engineer, a 
different meaning, in consequence of an explanation, would not govern 
the choice of tenders ?—The engineer may have been wrong in his 
first reading ; he may not have understood the tender. 


632, Who has to decide whether he is right or wrong 2—The whole 
Department is under the control of the Minister; he is our final appeal. — 


633. Has the attention of the Department been called to the fact — 
that in some reports upon the question of adopting or rejecting tenders, — 
Mr. Fleming positively recommends the adoption of some tenders, and 
in others avoids recommending any course ?—The Minister saw all the 
reports made by Mr. Fleming, and be may have noticed himself the 
recommendations made by Mr. Fleming without its being necessary — 
that his attention should be drawn to it. 


634. Have you noticed the difference in the substance of his reports _ 
on this subject ?—Yes. 


635. Then where he declines to recommend a course it is adopted 
without his responsibility ?—It is. 


636. Will you look at his report upon the tender of Mr, Fuller for 
sections one and three, and upon the demand for an additional price 
for clearing, and say whether it recommends any action ?—The report 


of the 16th of September is simply a statement of facts. It does not 
recommend any action. 


637. Will you look at his report, about the 13th of October con-| 
cerning the new interpretation of Sifton Glass & Co’s tender as suggested 
by Mr. Sifton’s letter of the same date to Mr. Fleming, and say whether 
that recommends any action ?—I have looked, and it does not. 
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638. Will you produce Sifton, Glass & Co's original letter of that Sifton, Glass & 
date ?—I now produce it. (Hxhibit 9.) Cole. Jeuter BEG 


639. What is the date of Mr. Fleming’s report on this letter now Fleming’s report 
in this letter 


produced ?—October 13th. dated the day 
before the letter 
itself. 


640. What is the date of the original letter ?—-October 14th. 


641. Then Mr. Fleming reports on the 13th on Sifton, Glass & Co’s 
letter of the 14th ?—(No answer.) 
642. Have you the original order appointing Mr. Fleming ?—I have, Order-in-Council 


and now produce it. (Exhibit 10.) Wiemsine: 
643. Have you copies of the papers connected with the contract Papers on Con. 
number one ?—I have none ready at this moment. Teadyunar 
Orrawa, Tuesday, 17th August, 1880. 
Joun THiIrTKELL sworn and examined : THIRTKELL. 


By the Chairman :— 
644. Where do you reside ?—In the town of Lindsay, Meech Lind 
645. How long have you lived in Lindsay ?—Twenty odd years, 
646. Do you know the people of Lindsay very well ?—Yes; I know 
them pretty well. 
647. Have there been any other Thirtkells living there of late ?— 
Yes ; there is a son of mine, W. J. Thirtkell. 
648, Did you receive a summons to come here ?—Yes. 
649. How was that addressed ?—It was addressed to W. J. or John 
- Thirtkell. 


650. Then, it appears to have been given to John and not to W. J.? W. J. Thirtkell, 
witness’s son, not 


—My son is not there : he is not in the country now. in Canada. 

651. Where does he live ?—In Boston. 

652. Was he the person who was in partnership with Sutton in He was connected 
the tender for the telegraph line ?—Yes ; I think he had some connec- “"""™ ae 
tion with Sutton at one time. ° 

653, Do you know anything about that telegraph matter ?—I do not 
think I could say anything about it. I was not connected with it in 
any way, and, of course, I do not know anything about the transaction 
myself. 

654. So that the W. J. Thirtkell to whom this summons is directed 
is another man ?—Yes; he is my son. 
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By the Chairman :— 


Witness believes 655. Do you wish to add any thing by way of explanation to your 
Sta vendide evidence given already ?—Yes; I wish to say that a careful perusal and 
of Sifton, Glass' consideration of the wording of the tender of Messrs. Sifton, Glass & 
Seca tholor- Co., of 1874, for the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
ReCt One. Telegraph confirms me in the opining that Mr. Fleming’s second read- 
ing of the said tender is correct. The tender submitted in the form of 
the letter refers to the advertisement and-to the paper headed “ Informa- 
tion for parties proprosing to tender ” issued by the Department, offers 
to construct the whole line for the gross sum of $1,290,000, including 
maintenance. It should be noted that the period of maintenance 
specified in the advertisement was stated to be for five years from the 
time of the completion of the line. In the tender the following para- 
graphs appear :— 
‘The assumed length of the whole road from Lac La Hache, or to 
‘‘ connect with the telegraph system of British Columbia to Nipissing, 
‘or to connect with the telegraph system of the Province of Ontario, 
“is 2,190 miles, of which 1,485 miles is assumed to be wood land, and 
‘705 prairie. The average cost per mile for wood land will be $629 
‘‘ for everything, including telegraph,clearing, pack trail, station houses, 
“insulators, instruments, tools, &c., and all of the best construction ; 
‘but the actual cost of each mile will vary according to the location 
“of the forest. The average cost of prairie land will be $259, includ- 
“ing everything, as per advertisement and information for parties pro- 
““ posing to tender, but the actual cost per mile will depend much upon 
“the location. For instance the work from Fort Garry west to Fort 
‘‘ Pelly can be done much more cheaply than the sections farther in 
‘‘ the. interior. In our estimate we place the wood land from Fort Garry 
“to Winnipeg River, and from Fort Garry to Fort Pelly at $492 per 
“mile; also, the prairie land within a distance of 250 miles of Fort 
“Garry at $189 per mile.” 


Average permile From the figures given in the first three paragraphs above quoted it 
Peaintenance, appears that the offer of Messrs. Sifton & Co., is to build 1,485 miles 
ee te wr hple of woodland at $629—$934,065 ; 705 miles of prairie at $259—$182,595, 
fete? Total, 2,190 miles, $1,116,660. Maintenance, $173,340. Total for con- 
struction and maintenance, $1,290,000. Taking the cost of main- 


tenance at $173,340, the average per mile per annum would be sixteen 
dollars, nearly. 


Fleming’s first in, fr : , : 
eee Again, from the last paragraph quoted for the work between Fort. 


meanine wor Gariy and Fort Pelly, a range exactly correspondin g with that embraced 
tender. in section one, the prices, when extended for the quantities and used in 
the comparison of tenders, give for 200 miles of woodland, at $492 per 
mile, $98,400; for 50 miles of prairie, at $189 per mile, $9,450; total, 
$107,850. On the first reading ot the tender of Sifton, Glass & Co. by 
Mr. Fleming he received the impression that the quoted mileage prices 
covered the cost of construction with maintenance, an opinion afterwards 
corrected. It has been shown that in the just quoted price of $629 and 
$259 per mile such was not the case, and that construction alone was 
comprehended therein. This being admitted, it is impossible, from the 
wording of the last paragraph as it stands, in which the lower rates of 
$492 and $189 per mile are quoted, to form any other conclusion but 
that they also referred to construction alone, and that maintenance is 
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not included in either case. The work awardei to Messrs. Sifton, 


Glass & Co. embraced the construction of the telegraph from Winnipeg 
or Fort Garry to Selkirk and Livingston, near Fort Pelly. 


Forest, $492 per mile. States prices | 
Prairie, $189 per mile. Caen eat 


Maintenance, $16 per mile per annum. 


656. You say, then, that the contract as awarded followed the proper 
construction of the original tender, in your opinion?—What I say is 
that the prices of $492 and $189 per mile did not include maintenance. 

657. Is that all you mean by the explanation that you have just read Explains how 
this morning ?—I mean to show that this conclusion could be arrived at See aac ultl 
from the tender. It is independent of any explanation given by Sifton, be sathered from 
Glass & Co. ; 


658. Which conclusion ?—That maintenance was not included in 
these prices. 


659. Then do you consider that the contract was awarded according 
to the proper interpretation of his first tender ?—The only objection I 
have to it— 


- 660. Have you any objection to it ?—The only objection I have to it witness finds 

is that the exact figure for maintenance wzs $15.83 per mile instead of only objection to 
$16, making a difference of 17 cents per mile per annum for the main- $15.88 per mile. 
tenance. 

661, With that exception, do you say that your opinion is that con- Contractor 
tract was awarded according to the proper interpretation of his tender ? 1 oP eetio tire! 
—In the contract Sifton & Glass are obliged to operate the line for the for the profits. 
profits. There is nothing said of that in the tender ; but with those ex- 
ceptions, I think that the contract was a proper interpretation of the 
tender. 


662, Then the feature of profits was one which did not appear in This feature not 
i i in the tender. 
the tender ?—It did not appear in the tender. 

663. How were the particulars of that feature arrived at between the Eley mouvon es 
Government and Sifton, Glass & Co. ?—In a letter dated October 14th bf Sitton, Glass. 
to Mr. Fleming, Sifton, Glass & Co. offer to work and receive the profits & Co. Get 1. 
of the line. 


664. Do you say that they offered to,work ?—He says s0 in his letter. 


665, Read the context ?—“ Contractors are to maintain, work and 
“ receive the profits of the line.” 


666. Do you mean that this letter of the 14th of October was the This letieh thr 
first negotiation on the subject of operating the tine ?—It is the first on the subject of 


operatiug the 
that I know of. Wine). f 


667. At different times in giving evidence you have named the date 22nd July the 
for receiving tenders as the 22nd of July, and also the 26th of July ; tenders. ri 
which is the correct date ?—In a printed copy of the advertisement 


which I have in my hand the 22nd of July is given. 
668. Do you believe that to be the correct date ?—I do. 


669. Has any return of the correspondence and documents connected 
with the letting of these two contracts been asked for by either House 
_ of Parliament—either by themselves or with any other contract ?—Yes. 


670. By which House ?—The House of Commons, 
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A return of cor- 671. At what date?—On the 11th March, 1878, “ A Return calling 
Be toe ith for copies of specifications, tenders, correspondence, Contracts, etc, in. 


ARE Te BY respect to the Canadian Pacific Railway, telegraph from Lake Superior 
4 V m- L 
ions. to Fort Edmonton.” 


672. Was there areturn prepared according to that order ?—Yes. 
Return not laid | 673. Was it laid before the House ?—I do not think it was. 

674. Do you know the reason ?—I do not. ‘ 
Neither the Jetter 


of Sifton, Glass 675. Is this letter of Sifton, Glass & Co., to Mr. Fleming about the~ — 
eae ae new interpretation of his tender, or Mr. Fleming’s report to the Depart- 


ineluded in ment, included in that return as prepared ?—No. 
return 
676. Have you the report as prepared for the House ?—I have. 
The written re- 677. Can you produce it?—I now produce it (Exhibit No. 11), 
port produceu. 


I want to explain that it does not appear that Mr. Fleming’s report, 
containing a copy of Sifton Glass & Co’s letter, has been filed in the 
records of the office. The original letter from Sifton, Glass & Co. to 
Mr. Fleming was filed in Mr. Fleming’s office, and I believe that that 
is the reason why it does not appear in that return. I can see no other 
reason why it should not. 


678. You speak now of Sifton, Glass & Co’s letter to Mr. Fleming ? 


— Yes. 
¥leming’s report . G Wey ea 5 ae SC yee 
eo, 679. But what of Mr. Fleming’s report to the Minister ?—I have 


in recordroom. mentioned that also. That does not appear to be in our record room. 


teen ayen ee 680. You think it reached your Department,do you not ?—I am ~ 


inistersaw it. quite sure that the Minister saw it. 


681. Is not that report given as the reason for adopting Sifton, Glass 
& Co’s tender ?- Yes. 


682. Then have you any doubt that it reached your Department ?—- 
I have no doubt that it reached the Minister, but 1am only explaining 
how it is that it is not in the return—it is that owing to some accident, 
the return was not recorded by the clerk who endorses the letters and 


reports received every day. 
Practice of De= 


partment. . 
683, Is there any rule in your Department affecting the eligibility 
as a contractor of a person tendering and making a material change in 
his offer before the contract is let ?—We have no written rules. 
Practice that 684. Then there is no rule on that subject ?—There is no rule, but 
tenders shall not si Mie v 
be changed. the practice is that tenders are not changed. 


685. It appears that tenders are changed. I am asking whether it 


affects the eligibility of the person tendering ?—They are not changed 
materially. 


¥ 686. Did not Mr. Fuller ask $60,000 more than he tendered for ?— 
es. 


687. Is not that a material change ?—Yes. 
688, Then a change was made ?—It was not made. 


689. It was made in the offer. I am asking if it does not affect his 
eligibility afterwards ?—No. 


690. He is still eligible ?—He is still eligible to make tenders for any _ 
future work. - 
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691. I mean for that particular contract ?—I should think that he 
would still be eligible for that particular contract at his original price, 
He would not be eligible for his modified price. 

692. ‘Then the practice is, that if a person, after tendering, makes a 
material modification in his price or terms, he is no longer eligible for 
that contract ?—We do not entertain his proposed change. 

693. You do not allow him to modify his tender ?—No, 


694. Then a modified tender could not be accepted as a basis for a 
contract ?—No. 


695, And does that apply whether the modified offer be still the lowest 
offer or not ?—It does. 


696, So that although it be the lowest offer he is still ineligible for 
that contract ?—His modified price is not accepted. 


697. Whether it be lower or not than the next tender ?—Yes. 


698. For what portion of the line is the contract made with Mr. 
Fuller ?—From Livingston to Edmonton. 

699. Was that either of the sections named in the advertisement for 
tenders ?—It was not. 


400. Did Fuller tender for that portion of the line by itself ?—No. 


- 401. Was that portion of the line, by itself, ever offered to public 
competition ?—No. 


702. Have you ascertained whether an Order-in-Council was made in 
_yeference to the contract of Sifton, Glass & Co.?—I have ascertained 
that. no Order in Council was passed. 

703, In the advertisement for tenders of these telegraph contracts I 
do not notice that any directions are given to endorse the tenders as 
- tenders. Is that usual or not in asking for tenders?—That is the 
general practice of the Department. 


404. It was not followed in this case ?—Apparently not. 


405. What is the object of asking generally that tenders should be so 
endorsed ?—So that they may be collected together and not opened. 


“06. Then ifa tender should reach your office not endorsed as a 
tender, would it be opened before the day fixed for opening the ten- 
ders ?—It would be unless it were brought in by some person who 
stated to the Secrttary that it was a tender. 

107. Unless the Department had some notification that the letter 
was a tender, it would be treated as an ordinary letter and opened on 
its arrival ?—Yes. 

708, Look at the tender of Sifton, Glass & Co.; is there anything on 
the envelope or tender to indicate that it ought not to be opened at 
once ?—They are marked “ Tender for Canadian Pacific Railway Tele- 
graph line.” 

409. Then you think it was not opened until all the other tenders 
were opened ?—I do think that it was not opened. 


710, It would be on the 7th of August that it was opened?—Yes. 


Practice of De- 
partment, 


A proposed 
change in tender 
not entertained. 


A modified_ten- 
der could not be 
accepted as a 
basis of a con- 
tract. 


Even though it 
were the lowest. 


Contract 'o. 2— 
Telegraph. 


Contract No. 1— 
Telegraph. 


No Order in 
Council in re- 
ference to con- 
tract to Sifton, 
Glass & Co. 


Usual in adver- 
tisement to direct 
that tender shall 
be endorsed. 


Practice disre- 
garded in this 
case. 


Object of endors- 
ing tenders. 


In absence of 
some notice, & 
tender would be 
opened before the 
day fixed for 
opening tender. 


Fifton, Glass & 
Co’s tender was 
endorsed. 


@ 


Was opened on 
jth August. 
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Telegraph. 


A variable prac- 
tice as to asking 
for Order-in- 
Counell regard- 
ing tenders not at 
first the lowest. 


Latterly practice 
to go to Council 
on all occasions, 
save where the 
lowest tender is 
accepted. 


It would have 
been more regu- 
lar to have gone 
to Counciiin this 
case. 


Contract not 
nwarded accord- 
ing to the rule at 
that time. 


Correspondence 
with Mr. Dwight. 


Fleming reports 
that Lwight’s 
Company decline 
unless paid for 
clearing, $320 per 
mile, 


711. Do you know what the usual practice is as to asking for Orders- 
in-Council upon tenders that are not at first the lowest ?—Tho practice 
has varied a little. At one time an opinion was entertained in the 
Department that it was not necessary to go to Council when the lowest 
tender was not accepted, or when the contractor withdrew his tender 
in some way or other, and that it was only necessary to go to Council 
when the contractor declared himself willing to do the work, and that 
the Department wisbed to pass over him. This passing over we thought 
could only be done under authority of an Order-in-Council. But of late 
years we have modified the practice and now we go to Council on nearly 
all occasions except in cases where the very lowest tender is accepted. 


712, Do you remember what the practice was in October, 1874£?— 
We did not think that it was absolutely necessary to go to Council 
except when the Department wished to pass over a tender. 


713. Do you mean, to pass over some regular and lower tender ?— 
To pass over a tender the maker of which declared himself willing to 
do the work. 


714, Then the memorandum endorsed on Sifton, Glass & Co.'s tender by 
the gentlemen whom you have said to be the law clerks, was not accord- 
ing to the rule in vogue at that time ?—I have already stated that we 
should have gone to Conncil at that time. It would have been more 
regular. 

715, Then the contract was not awarded according to the regular 
rule at that time ?—Not the absolute rule. 


716. Do you know of any-reason for not following the regular rule ? 
—It must have been more an oversight than anything else. 


717. Have you obtained the correspondence with Mr. Dwight, show- 
ing why the contract was not awarded to him ?—Tke only correspon- 
dence that we have on the subject is this: on the 16th September Mr. 
Braun, Secretary of the Department, writes to Mr. Dwight :— 


“ The Minister directs me to enquire whether the Montreal Telegraph 
““ Company is still prepared to carry out section 1 of the Pacific Tele- 
“graph Line from Fort Garry to Fort Pelly, according to your tender.” 

On the 17th September Mr. Dwight answers :— 

“The Telegraph Company, on whose behalf I forwarded a tender 
“ for the telegraph line from Fort Garry to Fort Pelly, are quite ready 
“to carry out on the terms named, I forwarded yesterday from 
“Toronto, under cover to Mr. Buckingham, another tender for com- 
“ pleting the line from Fort Pelly to Edmonton, in the manner and on 
“terms which, I think, will be worthy Mr. Mackenzie's attention.” 


In a report by Mr. Fleming, dated 5th October, 1874. he says :-— 


“ Referring to my letter of 16th September, respecting the tenders a 


“ for the Pacific Railway Telegraph and the subsequent award of sec- 

“tion number one to the parties represented by H. P. Dwight, it 
“ appears that these parties, who have recently been here, now decline 
“ to execute the contracts, on the ground that they do not embrace the 
“ clearing required in the wooded portion in their calculations, and 


‘‘ they would require to be paid extra for the clearing, at the rate of 
“ $320 per mile.” 


Mr. Fleming says something more in this report, but Ido not know 
that it is necessary to encumber the evidence with it. 
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nae ; _ . Welegraph. 
718. Have you the original letter, or a copy of it, from Mr. Fleming " 


to Messrs. Sifton, Glass & Co., of the 13th or 14th October, which led 
to their answer produced ? —I have. 


719. Is it in a shape in which you can produce and file it ?—It is in 
a book. 


720. Will you furnish a copy of it ?—-I will 


721. Do you remember whether you were present at the time that it 
was finally decided to award either of these contracts to Sifton, Glass & 
Co., or to Fuller ?—I was not present. 


722. Are you aware whether Government messages are charged for Not aware whe- 

. . r Si Glas 
by Sifton, Glass & Co., over section one 2—I would refer you to the Go chatse for. 
engineer for that information. CONE Ge! 

messages. 
723. You are not aware ?—I am not aware just now. 
Contract No. 3— 
Tlegraph. 
724. What was the subject of your next contract, which is called con- Construction of 
f 4 ?—The C f 46 re es Ed line from Ed-_ 
tract number three ?—The construction of a telegraph line from Ed- montonto British 


monton to the existing telegraph system of British Columbia. seb a RU ee ate 


725. Was that one of the sections for which tenders were asked by This line called 
the advertisement before alluded to ?—Yes; it was called number four yatisement. 
in the advertisement. 


726. Have you charge of the original papers connected with that Contract origin- 
contract now in your Department ?—This contract was awarded to Mr. Rib enone 
Barnard, and Mr. Barnard alleges that he has a claim against the De- makesa claim 
partment in connection with this contract. The whole matter was Tore Minister of 
referred to Mr. Compton, one of the official arbitrators, for report on J¥stce 
the facts. Mr, Compton has spent considerable time and taken a great 
deal of trouble to ascertain the facts, and he has reported to the Depart- 
iy This report, with the papers, is now before the Minister of 

ustice. 


- 427. So that you are not able to produce them ?—I cannot at this 
“moment. de 


Contract No, 4- 
Telegraph, 


728. ‘What was the subject of your next contract »—ContfRct number Line from Fort 
four was for the erection of the telegraph from Fort William to Selkirk. iJ! ' 8° 
729, Were tenders asked for this part of the line, together with the 
others of which you have spoken ?—Yes. 


730. Who made the lowest tender for this section ?—Waddlle & Smith» Waddle & bee 


according to the list prepared by Mr, Fleming. derers. ; 
731. How much for construction ?—$189,120. $189 120 for con- 


732. And for maintenance—and I will add if you prefer it—as under- $5,040 for main- 
: 3 = . tenance with pro- 
stood by the Department ?—For maintenance $5,040 per year with fits, or $10,080 


profits; or $10,08) without profits. without. 
733. Did they get the contract ?—They did not, 


434. Do you know the reason why ?—They failéd to give the proper Waddils edna 


security. security. 

135. Whose tender was assumed to be the next lowest by the Depart- Next lowest, Sut; 
ment ?—The second lowest, according to Mr. Flering’s list, was Sutton 
& Thirtkell. 


' maintenance, 
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Comtaact Noi 4— 
Telegraph. a ss E N b 4 
4 736. What is their price for construction ?—Their tender is for con_ 


struction and maintenance combined. 
tion aed «=» 'T37. How much ?—$214,450. 
438. Is that for five years maintenance ?—The tenders do not state. 
739. Have you the original tender ?—Yes (Exhibit No. 12.) 


740. I see that they proposed to construct and maintain according to 
the advertisement of the Public Works Department ?—Yes. ; 

741. You assume that to be for five years ?—Yes; 1 assume that it is 
for five years. 


742. Did they get the contract ?—No. 


They also failed 42 7 reas et > faj i 4 
RG iveeeores, 742. Do you know the reason ?—They failed to give the security. 
No correspond- 444. Have you any original correspondence between the Department 


ence otpen See, and Sutton and Thirtkell beyond that of which a copy appears in the 


plonar EADers, Sessional Papers of the House of Commons for 1878 (No. 52) ?—No. 
745. Was there any correspondence beyond this that you know of ? 


—No. 
746. What time do you fix from this correspondence as the end of 
; your negotiation with them ?—On the 12th of December, 1874, Mr. 


Braun, Secretary of the Department, telegraphed to Sutton & Thirtkell 
‘Unless you come between this and Wednesday next the Minister 
“ will pass to the next tender.” 
On the 16th December, Mr. Sutton replies : 
“ Tn consequence of personal and family illness of one of my parties, 
‘T would request Minister allow three days to replace them and will 
“close this week sure. Answer.” 


747. What is the signature to that telegram ?—In the printed copy 
before me the signature is “ R. S. Sutton,” but in the original it looks 
like “ R. T. Sutton.” 


748. Do you know of anything after this passing between Sutton 
and the Department in respect to Sutton & Thirtkell’s tender ?—I do 
not. 

Third lowest,Sut- 749, whe tender appears to be the next lowost, from the report of 


ton, Thomps 
(aur Thompson & Sour engineer to you?—The third lowest is Sutton, Thompson & (o. 


750. Do you know whether that Sutton is the same whose name 
appears in the firm of Sutton and Thirtkell ?~I do not. 


751. Do you know the Christian names of Sutton in the firm of 
Sutton and Thompson ?—The tender is simply signed “ Sutton, 
' Thompson and Co.” 


oe Do you know the Christian names of the Sutton in that. firm ? 
—No. 


753. Have you any other document on this subject from Sutton, 
Thompson and Co. on record ?—No. : 


_ They did not get 754, Did they get the contract ?—No. 
On 24th Dee., 1874, 755, Why not ?—I find that on the 24th December, 1874, according 


on aro Tee to the printed document before me, we received a letter from Oliver 
ter thay badwe, Davidson and Co,, stating : , 
Tanged to carry “ We have now arranged to carry out the tender of Sutton, Thompson 
Sutton, Ihomp-. ‘‘ & Co., of Brantford, for section number five of the Pacific Railway 
son &Co. for sec. 5. 
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Contract No, 4— 
“Telegraph. What time would be convenient to have the matter et 
“closed with the Department? Could it stand over until after the 
‘“ Ontario elections? Please advise and oblige yours, 
“ (Signed) Oxtver, Davipson & Co., 
“ By A. OLIVER.” 
Dept. had no 


456. Had you any other information than that letter that Suttons Qortnan this, 


Thompson & Co, had parted with their interest in their tender, that ee aera 
you know of ?—I do not know of any other. Coieden ot! 


with their inter- 
est in tender. 


457. Is it the habit of the Department to deal witha person who Not the practice 


represents himself to be an assignee of one who has tendered De pone es 


without any evidence from the party himself who has tendered ?—No. who represents 
§ himself as the 


assignee of a ten- 
derer. 


458. Can you explain why that was done in this case?—I cannot. —_ Witness cannot 
explain why that 

was done in this 

A 5 2 ; case. 

759. Is it according to rule or contrary to rule ?—We have no written 


rules. 


760. Is it according to the usual practice?—It is not according to It was contrary 
the usual practice. . usual practice. 

761. Have you any evidence of any communication to Sutton & No correspond- 
Thompson, informing them that their tender would be accepted—that Thahpconie Oo! 
is, after you had decided to negotiate no further with Sutton & Thirt- rene eer 
kkell ?—We have not on record. would be ac- 

cepted, 

762. Can you explain how either Sutton & Thompson or Oliver, No means of ex- 
Davidson & Co. would know on the 24th December that their tender Pray oroniver, 
would be accepted ?—No; there is no record. Davidson & Co. | 

could know that 
bhely tenner was 

763. Is it the practice of the Department to deal with persons Mone with: 
under the circumstances in which this proposition is made by Oliver, Qliver, Davidson. 
Davidson & Co. without any transfer and without any notification that practice of Dept. 


you were ready to deal with them ?—It is not the practice. 
764. In this case you did deal with them ?—Yes. 


465. Can you explain why you did not follow the usual practice ?— 
No. 


766. Were you present when it was decided to give them the con- 
tract ?—No. 


767. Will you give me the names of Oliver, Davidson & Co. separa- 
1ely 2—Adam Oliver, of the Town of Ingersoll; Joseph Davidson, of 
the City of Toronto and Peter Johnson Brown, of Ingersoll. 


468. Have you ever before noticed the absence of any communication 
from Sutton, Thompson & Co. on this subject with the Department ?—I 


was aware of it. : 
ee aia, not 
F . . . : 2 6 enquire into 
469. Did you enquire into it ?—I did not enquire into it very deeply. ‘transaction very 
The transaction was managed by the Minister. Managed by” o 
inister. 


This is the reason 


770. Was that the reason for your not enquiring into it ?—It was. NE RUD LE tab sate 


ries 
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{71. You say you did not enquire into it “very deeply;” did you 
enquire far enough to ascertain any reason ?—I cannot give any reason. — 
I do not know of any. 


772. You did not ascertain any ?—I did not. q 


773. You are not aware whether this is the same Sutton, as Sutton of 


| the firm of Sutton & Thirtkell ?—No. 
Son's tender 774. Have you noticed that the Sutton & Thompson tender is nearly 
£28,200 more than $30,000 more than Sutton & Thirtkells’ ?—Yes ; the difference is $28,200. — 
kkel.’s. 
‘ 775. What is the price given under the contract as Sutton & Thomp- 
son’s assignee, or rather to Oliver, Davidson & Co. ?—$590 per mile for 


woodland, and $435 per mile for prairie. 


4476. Total for construction ?—Total for construction and maintenance 
combined is $243,150. 


777. Will you produce the tender of Sutton, Thompson & Co. ?—Yes. 
(Exhibit No. 13.) 
SEES ae 778. Do you know of any report of the engineer recommending this 
mending this ten- tender for acceptance ?—No. 
der for accept- 
ance. \ - 
No Order in 779. Do you know whether there was any Order-in-Council directing 


Council. it ?—No; there was no Order in Council. 


780. Are you aware of any other agreement with Oliver, Davidson & ~ 
Co. about operating the line—so far we have spoken of construction and 


maintenance only ?—I would like to refer to the books of the Depart-_ 
ment. 
Railway Cou- 
struction— Con- 
tract No. 5, 


Earth work of 781. What is the subject of your next contract ?—It was the earth- 

Die stolen: work of the railway roadbed from St. Boniface, opposite the City of © 
bina. Winnipeg, to a point on the international boundary line east of Pembina. 
Pott iiracton Oe) Who is the contractor ?—Joseph Whitehead. 


ee 30th Aug., alte: What is the date of the contract ?—About the 30th of August, 


Tenders invited 0 . 5 
by advertisement 784. Were tenders invited by advertisement for this work ?—Yes. 


785. Have you the advertisement or a copy of it?--I have not got 
the advertisement. , PY ; va cadiace 


786. Can it be procured ?—I daresay we can find it. 
787. Have you the tenders which were received for this work ?—Yes _ 
£; Peach lowest 488. Which is the lowest ?—The lowest is from O. Peach, Toronto. 


789. Were any specifications furnished to persons tendering ?—The 
form of tender says: “In accordance with specifications.” 


790, Have you any of these specifications or copies of them ?—Yes; 
‘but not here. (Specifications ordered to be furnished. ) 


791. Were they prescribed by any general rule as to 
I have not got the speciffeations here, and I cannot ans 


792. What was the date of the advertisement ?— 
present. 


specifications ? — 
wer. 


I cannot say at 
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Contract No. 5. 


793. Will you produce Peach’s tenler?—Yes. (Exh'bit No. 14.) 


794. I see that this tender alludes to the “southern” and “ central”’ 
sections of the branch “as defined in the specification”; can you 
_ describe the different sections in the specifications ?—Not at present. 


795. Was the contract awarded to Peach ?—No, Peach did not get 


contract. 

796. Why ?—On the 26th of August, Mr. Braun telegraphed to Peach 
and said :-— 

“ The Minister wishes to see you respecting your tender for Pembina 
« Branch immediately.” 

On the 27th of August, Mr, Peach answers: 

“ Cannot arrange for my security at present. Have written you by 
“¢ this mail.” 

And the letter written by Mr. Peach was: 

** | am in receipt of your telegram, and in reply beg to say that I Peach wanted - 
“have only been here a short time from, England aad I am afraid that (oot OP 
“JT cannot give you the satisfactory security just now, but if you can 
* vive me time to get a reply from Hngland, I could then give you all 
“‘ the security you require. Awaiting your reply, etc.” 

Then on the 28th of August, Mr. Braun telegraphs to Mr. Peach : 

“Cannot grant delay asked for, therefor must pass to next tender.’ Delay refused. 


797. Whose was the next tender ?—The tender of Mr. Peach was 21 Peach’s preee 
: ‘ cts. per yard; tw 
cents a yard, and there were two tenders for an equal price of 22 cents Sthemtendueane 
each, 22 cts. 


798. Of these Mr, Whitehead’s was one?—Yes; Mr. Joseph White- Whitehead’s one 
head, and Mr. A. H. Clark.. of these, 


799. Do you know when these tenders were opened ?—Yes. 


800. When ?—On the 26th of August, 1874. Poca vee. 


801. Were you present when they were opened ?—I was. 


_ 802. Mr. Whitehead’s tenders, one for the central section and the Whitehead’s ten- 


other for the southern section, both appear to have been altered at some $year ie 


time from 28 cents per cubic yard to 22 cents ?—Yes. yard to 22 cts. 
803. Do you know anything about that ?—No; they were altered Tender altered 
2 before reaching 
before they were sent in to the Department. Department. 
844. They were in their present state when they were opened ? — 
Yes. 


805. Then the contract was made with Mr. Whitehead on this 
tender ?—Yes. 


806. Have you the original contract or a copy of it that you can pro- 
duce ?—I have not got it here, but I can furnish it. 


807. Will you produce Mr. Whitehead’s tender to be filed ?—Yes ; I 
now produce it. (Exhibit No. 15.) 


808, Have you an Order-in-Council for this contract ?—Yes. 
809. Of what date ?—7th September, 1874. 


810. Was it the rule of that time to require an Order under the 
circumstances of this contract ?—I have already explained that the 
opinion was held by several officers in the Department that even in this 
case it would not have been absolutely necessary to get an Order-in- 
Council. ; 
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Mailway Con= 
struction— 
Contract No. 5. 


Order-in-Council 
produced. 


811. Can you explain why it was got, if not absolutely necessary ?— 
No. 

812. Will you produce the Order or a copy of it ?—T’ now produce 
the original. (Exhibit No. 16.) 

813. Can you now tell the date of the advertisement asking for these 
tenders ?—The advertisement says “tenders will be received up to 
“noon of the 25th of August.” 

814. Has this contract been fulfilled by this contractor ?—I think 
that would be a proper question to put to the engineers. 

815. You are not prepared to give an answer ?—No 

816. Are you aware whether there has been any dispute between the 
Government on the one side and the contractor on the other, on the 
subject of this contract ?—I am not prepared to go beyond the letting 
of the contract. 


81%. Can you say whether there bas been any dispute or not?—L 


- must refer to the books of the office before answering that question. 


Telegraph. 
Contract No. I. 


Copy of Sifton, 
Glass & Co’s. let- 
ter of the 14th 
Oct. 


Fleming’s report 
of same date. 


Railway Con-« 
struction— 
Contract No. 5. 


Description in 
specification of 
work in Con. 15. 


818. Is there any other evidence connected with this contract that. 
you think it proper to give us now—I mean which we are not likely 
to obtain better from the engineers ?—No; I have no desire to make 
any other statement. 


819. Do you think that the other requisite evidence can be better 
obtained from the engineers 7—Yes. 


w 
Wednesday, 18th August, 1880. 
ToussAINT TRUDEAU’S examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


820. Will you produce the letter from Mr. Fleming to Sifton, Glass 
& Co., of the 14th October, or a copy of it?—I now produce a copy of 
it. (Exhibit No. 17.) 


821. Will you produce the report, of about the same date, of Mr. 
Fleming’s, or a copy of it?—I now produceacopy of it. (Exhibit No. 
18.) 


822. Yesterday you said that you would search for the correspond- 
ence about operating section one of the telegraph line ?—I have not 
had time to complete the search, 


823. Have you any statement showing the annual expenditure on 
this section ?—We are now preparing a statement. 


824. Speaking of contract No. 5 with Mr. Whitehead, I notice 
that the specifications describe the work to be divided into two sections, 
the southern section being through townships 2, 3, 4 and 5, about 24 
miles, and the central section through townships 6, 7, 8 and 9, about 
24 miles, which would make 48 miles; but the contract appears to be 
let for about 63 miles. What does this mean ?—The length of line is 
not given in the contract. 
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825, Are the terminal points given ?—The contract says this: “The 
“southern section, which wiil be in the allowance for road between 
“townships one and two, will pass through townships numbers 2, 3, 4 
“‘and.5; and the central section, passing through townships 6, 7, 8 and 
“9, and terminating at the allowance for road between townships 9 
“and 10, lying east of Red River, opposite the town of Winnipeg.” 


826. Is the allowance for road between townships 9 and 10 opposite 
the town of Winnipeg ?—Yon must ask the engineer for that inform- 
ation. 


827. If the line has been completed to any. point north of the line 


_ between townships 9 and 10, it is irrespective of this contract ?—Yes. 


828. It is not embraced in this contract ?—No. 


829. If it has been made further south than the line between town- 
ships 1 and 2, is it embraced within this contract ?—No. 


830. Do you know of any other contract for making this line either 
south of the boundary between 1 and 2, or north of the boundary 
between 9 and 10 townships ?—Contract No. 33, with Kavanagh, 
Murphy & Upper is for completing the grading, with all the track- 
laying, ballasting, &c., between St. Boniface and Emerson, 


831. Have you that contract here ?—Yes. 


832. Do you know whether any grading was paid for to Mr. White- 
head on these portions that you speak of ?—I would refer you to the 
engineers for that; I am not able to say. 

e 


833. Was this branch of theline continued northward from Winnipeg, 
or opposite Winnipeg ?— Yes. 


834. Under what contract ?—Under an extension of contract No. 5. 


'¢ 


835. Have you a special number for this contract in your books—I 
mean the contract for the extension ?—In Mr, Fleming’s reports it is 


called 5 A. 


—s > an 


836, Have you the original contract or a copy of it?—There is no 


additional paper in the form of a contract drawn up for 5 A. 


837. Have you nothing signed by Mr. Whitehead showing that he 
urdertook to do the work on this exteysion ?- There is nothing before 
me signed by Mr. Whitehead, but:Mr. Pierming, jz a‘report dated 19th 
April, 1877, says: Ro at AD te 

‘Mr. Whitehead offers to do the grading on the extension of the 
“ Pembina Branch et the same raié-as: his originel* edxtract, and lay 
“ the track at the same été ‘as “the preseht contract for sections 14 
“and 15.” My impression is that Mr. Kleming received a letter from 
Mr. Whitehead ; we have searched for this Jetter but have not got it 
yet. 


838, Does this extension, as arranged with Mr, Whitehead, embrace 
the grading, track-laying and ballasting ?—In the extract that I have 
given there is nothing said about the ballasting. 
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Description in 
contract. 


Con 


Contract No, 33- 


Track-laying and 
ballasting be- 
tween St. Boni- 
face and Emer- 
son. 
Contractors—Ka- 
vanagh, Murphy 
& Upper. 


Line continued 
northward from 
Winnipeg under 
extension of Con, 
5, called in Fle- 
ming’s reports 


Contract 5 A. 


No additional 
papers drawn up 
ford A. 


No document. 
signed by White= 
head. 


Fleming, on the 
19th April, 1877, 
reported that 
Whitehead 
offered to grade 
extension of 
Pembina Branch 
at same rate as 
his original con= 
- tract, and lay 
track at rates of 
Con. 14 and 15, 
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Railway Con- 
struction — 
Contract 5 A. 


Order-in-Council. 
authorizing ex- 
tension. 


Order-in-Council 
based on condi- 
tion that cost 
should not exceed 
$60,000. 


Witness not 
aware of this 
condition having 
been communi- 
cated to White- 
head. 


Amount paid up 
to 81st Dec., 1879, 
$141,800. 


A contract in the 
terms of the 
Order-in-Council 
not considered 
mecessary. 


No efforts to 
effect a contract 
made. 


Length of line, 


Charac’er of 
~work covered by 
contract. 


839, Was there any Order-in-Council authorizing this extension in 
this way ?—Yes. 

840. Have you the Order or a copy of it ?—Yes; I now produce it. 
(Exhibit No. 19.) 


841. This Order seems to be based on the condition that the whole 
cost of the work to be done by Mr. Whitehead was not to exceed 
$60,000 ?—Yes. 


842. Do you know whether that condition was communicated to Mr. 
Whitehead ?—I cannot show by any document that this was commu- 
nicated to Mr. Whitehead. 


8424. Are you otherwise aware that it was communicated ?—No. 


843. Have you any report showing how much has been paid upon 
that extension ?—At page 350 of Mr. Fleming’s printed report for 1880 
I find that Mr. Fleming states that the amount paid on his contract up 
to the 31st of December 1879 was $141,800. 


844. Do you know whether any effort was made to get a contract 


for Mr. Whitehead upon the terms mentioned in the Order-in-Councik ? © 


—It was not considered necessary that there should be a separate con- 
tract. It was considered an extension of contract No. 5. 


845. Was any effort made ?—No. 


846. I see a note endorsed on this Order-in-Council, apparently by 
your Law Clerk, “ No contract made.” What is the object of that 
note ?—It means nothing more than a statement that there is no 
contract, 


€47. When you say that it was not considered necessary because 


this might be done under his first contract, do you mean that this work: — 
was in any way referred to in his first contract?—The first contract " 


says: ‘“Allthe works required in and for the excavation, grading and 
“Other works contemplated to be done in the formation of the road-bed 
‘Cof the railway branch intended to run from the main line of the 
“ Ganadian Pacific Railway to some point on the International boun- 
“ dary at Pembina (to be distinguished under the name of the Pembina 
« Branch) or so much thereof as the Minister of Public Works may 
“determine within the limits of the two following sections, namely ” 
and then follows the quotation that I made before. 

848. Then the‘ fength; as I‘undersiand ‘it, is not limited—by your 
interpretation—withib' the twe sections named ?—From the reading of 
the contract, it appears to be at thé option ofthe Minister to construct 
the line fromm the: International boundary line to the main line, “or so 
“ much theréof As’ the. Minister of Public Works: may determine,” 
within the southern and céntral:sections. °°... 5 7 

849. That is speaking as to the line which was covered by the con- 
tract ?—Yes. 


850. Then as to the nature of the contract, what work is covered by 
it ?—It is the excavation, grading and other works contemplated to be 
done in the formation of the road-bed. 


wh 
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851. And the only price named for that is 22 cents a yard, besides Price—22 cts. a 


hauling ?—Yes ; it is the only price named in this contract. Lae 


852. Does that contract in any way refer to clearing, or fencing, or Clearing so tri- 
loose rock, or timber, or track-laying, or ballasting ?—In the specifica- Spe Ror neces: 
tion attached to this contract there is a clause which says: “ Onsome it in contract. 

“ portions of the prairie there are occasional groves of low poplar, 
_ “ willow or other light timber. Wherever the branch crosses any such 
« groves they will be cleared the width required by day’s labor, or in 
‘some other manner. This class of work will be so trifling that it 
« will not be necessary to embrace clearing in the contracts for grading.” 

853. Can you say about what proportion of the expenditure of $87,589 out of 
$141,000 is for the work of the kind described in that contract No. 5, SUR non cohedei 
and what proportion is upon other works not described in contract the contracts. 
No. 5? Name the separate amounts approximately ?—At page 
126, of a report prepared by Mr. Fleming, 1879, he states that “ the 
“ approximate amount of work executed under this extension up to 
« the 31st December, 1878, is $144,017.75, on account of which there 
“has been paid $141,500. Of this amount of $144,017, $56,428 is for 


‘‘ items named in contract number five, and $87,589 for other items.” 
This portion of 


¢ r ° ‘E = the work never 
854, Has this work, which appears to have cost over $87,000, been submitted to 


submitted at any time to public competition ?—No. Dans conte 
10n. 


855. Have you any record of the directions given to Mr. Whitehead ype Mae 


to perform this work ?—I find that on the 11th May, 1877, Mr. Braun, graphed to 
Secretary of the Department, telegraphs to Mr. Rowan at Winnipeg: — fi70’Whitenead 


« Authorize Mr. Whitehead to proceed with the Pembina extension to proceed with 
‘Cas part cf the first contraet at 22 cents for earthwork, and the other EGA ERE One 
“work at prices as per his contract 15.” terms. 

And on the 16th May, 1877, Mr. Braun writes to Marcus Smith, bpeett Mal oie Sens 
acting Chief Engineer, as follows :— recapitulates the 
“T beg to inform you that on the 11th instant Mr, Rowan was Pee haber sb 

‘instructed by telegraph to authorize Mr. Whitehead to proceed with 

“ the works on the Pembina extension as part of his first contract at 

« 22 cents per cubic yard for earth excavations, and the other work as 

‘* ner prices in his contract for section 15.” No lettentic 
We have not, in the records of the office, any letter to Mr, Whitehead. ened ye 


856. Do you know whether it was discussed in the Department as Remembers no 
to prices of contract 15 being high or low for the work upon thefex: ee ener the 


tension? For instance, it appears by Mr. Fleming’s report of 1879 that prices for See. fy 
an amount of over $24,000 has been paid for the excavation of off-take for the Pembina 
ditches, at the rate of 45 cents per yard. Was the propriety of that Csenet On. 

rate for this extension the subject of discussion in the Department ?— 


I should like to refresh my memory by consulting the papers. 


857. Then, without consulting the papers, do you mean that you do 
not remember ?—Yes; that is what I mean. 


858. In order to refresh your memory I will call your attention to The fact that % 
cts. a yard were 


this fact: that on thesection covered by contract 14, which adjoins the paid for excaya~ 

territory over which this extension is built, the price for the same sort ton of rene 3 
ot work is 23 cents, instead of 45 cents, and that that contract was only 23 cts. were 
previously let, Does that call anything to your memory ?—I must Po vay refreshes 


consult the documents of the office or the engineers. witness’smemory 
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Railway Con= 
‘struction — 
Contract No. 5. 


Advertisement 
for tenders. 


Af contract 5 
embraced work 
morth of St. 
Boniface, nof 
Jobased on any 
advertisement 
for tenders. 


Contract 5A. 


All the work on 
extension award- 
ed without com- 
petition. 


Fleming’s report 
on which Order- 
in-Council 
signed, ordering 
execution of this 
work, 


¥urther report of 
#leming. 


Defines the prices 
~of sec. 15 appli- 
eable to Con. 5 A. 


Does not know 
why other prices 
of sec. 15 were 
made applicable. 


859. You are not able to answer without doing so?—No. 


860. Can you produce a copy of the advertisement asking for 
tenders for work on the Pembina Branch ?—Yes; I now produce it. 
(Exhibit No. 20.) 


801. And of the form of tender intended to be used?—Yes; I now 
produce it. (Exhibit No. 21.) 

862. And of the specifications applying to the tender ?—Yes; I now 
produce it. (Exhibit No. 22.) é 


863. Does the advertisement ask for a tender for any work north of 
St. Boniface ?—No. 


864. In reading the contract with Mr. Whitehead (No. 5.) you 
thought that it embraced some work as far north as Selkirk ?—Yes, 


865. Then, if it did, it was not based upon any advertisement for 
tenders ?—No. 


866. Are you aware of any other advertisement for work north of 
St. Boniface to Selkirk ?—I am not. 


867. Do you mean that all the work upon that extension, from St. 
Poniface northward, was awarded without any competition ?—It was 
awarded without further competition than that afforded by the tenders 
received for contract 5. 


868. Was there any competition afforded by that ? I understood you 
to say that the advertisement called for nothing north of St. Boniface ? 
—There was nothing north of St. Boniface in that advertisement. 


869. My question relates only to that north of St. Boniface ?—It was 
awarded without competition. 


870. All of it ?—Yes; all of it. 


871. Have you the report or a copy of the report from Mr. Fleming 
upon which the Order-in-Council is based, ordering this work to be done 
by Mr. Whitehead ?—Yes. . 


872. Will you produce it ?9—I now produce it. (Exhibit No. 23.) 


873. Have you any other original documents relating to this 
extension which would give us information on the subject ?—Yes; I 
now produce a report from Mr. Fleming, dated May 2nd. (Exhibit 
No. 24.) 


874. This report seems to define the prices of section 15 which were 
to be made applicable to this extension. It mentions “namely : ties, 
40 cts. each, track-laying and ballasting, $290 per mile,” and nothing 
more. Do you know why other prices for section 15 were made 
applicable to this extension ?—No; I do not. 


$75. On April 19th Mr. Fleming’s report contains this language : 
“ Mr, Whitehead offers to do the grading on the extension of the Pem- 
‘bina Branch at the same rate as his original contract, and lay the 


“track at the same rate as the present contract for sections 14 
CG Rs 
and 15. 
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Railway Con» 
struction— 
Contract 5 As 


His report of May 2nd has this language: 
_ © An Order-in-Council be passed accepting the proposal of Mr. White- 
«‘ head and defining the terms.” 
The Order-in-Council makes no allusion to prices of section 15 Ns tae eee Dot 
being applicable to this extersion, except as to these mattersso defined : authority for tele- 
_ can you tell me the authority that Mr. Braun had for telegraphing as cinetions Tome! 


he did on the 11th of May to Mr. Rowan ?—I cannot. Her ac an 


876. Does it appear to you that this telegraph, in wider terms than Witness knows 
the report of Mr. Fleming, has led to these charges at the higher rates Roe non ea 
which we have been speaking of; for instance “ off-take ditches” at telegram for the 

5 6 : higher prices. 
45 cents; or can you give any other reason for it ?—I know of no other 


reason for it. 


877. Have you any other paper that you wish to put in concerning Letter about 
contract 5 or 5 A which would enlighten us?—I wish to put in ao 
letter about fencing. (Exhibit No. 25.) 


878. Was any action taken on this letter which you produce ?—Yes. 


879. What action?—I produce a letter which was written to Mr. Letter toSmellie, 
Smellie. (Exhibit No. 26.) 


880. Do you know what further was done about this matter ?—No. 


831. Have you any other paper that you wish to put in ?—I have no 
other. 


882. Have you any further evidence to give by way of explanation 
of your previous evidence on this subject ?—Nothing at present. 
Contract No. 33. 


883. Was there any other contract made in connection with the Kavanagh, Mur- 
Pembina Branch, either north or south of St, Boniface ?—Yes. pry e Deer 


884. With whom was it made ?—With Kavanagh, Murphy & Upper. 


885. Will you give their individual names ?—The contract is signed 
«1, Kavanagh, James Murphy, and Joseph Upper.” 

886. Was the work included in this contract submitted to public 
competition ?—Yes. 


887. Have you a form of the advertisement to put in?—I have none 
with me, but I can prepare a copy to be furnished afterwards. 


888. About what date was the advertisement ?—-I have not got the 
date. 


é i ivi o— Ist March, 1878 
889. What time was fixed for receiving tenders ?—The first of March Ist March, 1878, 


1878. ing tenders. 
890. Whose was the lowest tender ?—Mr. Kavanagh's was the lowest. Kavanagi’s ten 


891. The one which obtained the contract ?—Yes. 
892. Have you his tender ?—Yes. (Exhibit No. 27.) Tender produced. 


893. Is it based upon any form of specification furnished by the De- Based on specifi- 
partment ?—It is based on a specification prepared by the Department. py Davorteneuel 


894, Is it the same as the specification atiached to the tender pro- 
‘duced ?—The paper attached to the tender is not a specification, but a 
bill of works. 
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Railway Con= 
straction— 
Contract No, 33. 


Work not com- 
pleted. 


Contractorsfailed 
to execute a por- 
tion of work ; 
taken in conse- 
quence out of 
their hands. 


A dispute. 


List of tenderers 
for this work. 


Relative position 
of tenderers as- 
certained by 
moneying out 
schedule prices. 


Report shows 
that contract was 
awarded to low- 
est tenderer. 


Engineers keep- 
ing account of 
work executed 
since Goyern- 
ment took con- 
trol. 


895. Is it not intended that his tender should be qualified by speci- 
fications ?—The tender is to be upon the terms and conditions speci- 
fied in the specifications bearing date the 18th of April, 1876. 


896. Have you the specifications of the 18th of April, 1876, which 
you can produce ?—I have not got the specification here, but will pro- 
duce it later. 


897. What is the number of this contract?—It is contract iN@mwooe 


898, Has the work been completed under their contract ?—It has 
not. 


899, Has there been any dispute between the Government and the 
contractors upon the subject of the contract?—The contractors have 
failed to execute a portion of their work and it has been taken out of 
their hands. 


900. Do you mean without any dispute or difference? Were they 
willing that it should be taken out of their hands?—There was a 
dispute. 

901. What was the nature of the dispute ?—I would rather appear 
before the Commission with the papers connected with the dispute. 


902. Have you the contract here?—Yes; but I do not wish to leave 
it at present. I will prepare a copy for the Commission. 


903. Have you a list of the persons who have tendered for this 
work ?—Yes. - 


2B) Can you produce it?—Yes; I now produce it. (Exhibit No. 


905. Are these tenders based upon an approximate estimate of the 


quantities, and a schedule of the prices attached to such work ?—They 
are. 


906. Is the relative position of the persons tendering ascertained by 
moneying out those schedule prices ?—Yes. 


907. Have you a report showing the result of that moneying out ?— 
Yes; and I now produce it. (Part of Exhibit No. 28.) . 

908. By this report the persons who got the contract appear to have 
made the lowest tender; is that your understanding ?—Yes, 


909. Has there been any dispute between the Denartment and any 
other persons who tendered as to relative positions ?—No, 


910. Is there anything about this contract that you can explain 
beyond the evidence that you have already given ?—Two of the parties 
who sent in tenders made mistakes in the extension of their figures 
and these mistakes were corrected. 


911. Has any dispute arisen on that account ?—No. 


912. Do you know whether the Department, or the engineer, or any- _ 
one has kept an account of the quantities executed since taking the 
contract out of the hands of the contractor ?—The engineers are keep- 


ing an account. 
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Railway Con= 
struction— 
eis : Contiact No. 333 
913. Do you know whether it is done by day’s work or any pone by day’s 


subsequent contract ?—It is not done under a subsequent contract; it work 
is done under day’s work. 


Final estimate of 


914. Do you know whether a final estimate of the executed quantities (Antin’t, the 
was made up to tho time of taking the contract out of their hands ?— taking of con- 

r LR 2 = tract out of con- 
The final estimate is not yet made. FEC cLOnon (Mannie 
being prepared. 


915. Has it been ordered to be made ?—Yes; it is being prepared by 
the engineers, but it is not completed yet. 


916, Will these documents to which you have referred give the time 
at which the work was taken out of the hands of the contractors, or do 
you know now ?—They will. 


917. Is there any other information which you can give now about 
this particular contract ?—No. 


Railway Ties— 
5 \ ‘ ‘ Contract No. 36. 
918. Was there any other contract entered into in connection with 


the Pembina Branch, and if so, what is the number of the contract ?— 
Yes; No. 36, for the supply of railway ties. 


i — Willi i William Robin- 
919. Who is tho contractor ?—William Robinson. barrett © 


920. What is the date of the contract ?—February 22nd, 1878. Mle en 


: . ‘ eye Submitted to 
921. Was this submitted to public competition ?—Yes. public competi- 
tion. 


922, Have you the advertisement asking for tenders ?—No, not here. 


923. Can you produce it afterwards?—I am not sure whether we But advertised 
can. It was advertised in Manitoba only. COE ee ease 


924. Have you the tenders which were made ?—I have a list of the 
tenders. 


925. Who opened the tenders ? Was it in your Department or some- Tenders were 
; f é opened at Winni- 
where else ?—The tenders were opened at Winnipeg. peg. 


P Report from | 
926. Who had charge of that matter ?—Here is a report from Mr, Nixon explaining 


Thomas Nixon, explaining what was done. what was done 


927, Is that the best evidence that you have about that matter in 
your control ?—I now produce the best information that I can lay 
before the Commission. (Exhibit No. 29.) 

928. This report from Mr. Nixon is addressed to Mr. Braun, Secre- Documents re- 
tary of your Department, and refers to other letters and documents, Serer aaa in 
have you control of them? For instance, he speaks of Mr. Martin's be produced. 
letter respecting which he had telegraphed Mr. Braun, and also of a 
letter to Charles Augustus Nolin; he also refers toa telegram of the 
19th of February to Mr. Braun and to a message from Mr. Braun of 
the 20th 2—Yes; I can produce those at some other time. I have not 
got thei here. 


929. In what capacity was Mr. Nixon employed by your Depart- Nixon paymaster 
ment ?—As paymaster. 
930, Where did he live ?—He dates his letter from Winnipeg. 


931. Did he live there, as far as you know ?—I don’t know where he 
lived ; he lived in Manitoba somewhere. 
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Railway Ties— 
Contract No, 36. 


Management left 
to Marcus Smith. 


Nixon had made 
‘@ proper selec- 
tion. 


On 29th Oct., 1879, 
contract taken 
out of contrac- 
tor’s hands in 
consequence of 
delays. 


Tender was ac- 
cepted by Order- 
in-Council. 


Nixon left em- 
ploy of Dept. in 
1879, the position 
he held having 
been abolished. 


932. Did he frame the advertisement for the tenders, or was it framed 
here, directing them to be addressed to him ?—The order to receive 
tenders was given by the Department to Mr. Marcus Smith, the Acting 
Chief Engineer. I cannot say at this moment whether he prepared the 
advertisement here, or instructed some of his assistants to do so in 
Winnipeg. 

933. Was the management of the matter then left to Mr. Smith’s 
arrangement ’—It was. 

934. Do you remember whether the account given by Mr. Nixon of 
the selection of the person to receive the contract was satisfactory to 
the Department or not ?—Yes; it was, at the time, considered as the 
best thing that could be done. 


935. Do you mean that he had made a proper selection ?— Yes. 


936. Was this contract fulfilled by the contractor ?—At page 129 of 
Mr. Fleming’s generai report of 1879, Mr. Fleming reports that on the 
29th of October the contractor had only delivered 86,808 ties, and as 
the tracklaying of the Pembina Branch was being delayed in conse- 
quence the contract was taken out of the contractor’s hands and a suffi- 
cient quantity furnished by the Department at his expense. 


937. Have you any further knowledge of the matter of this contract, 
or would it be better obtained from the engineer or any other person ? 
—I refer you to the engineer. 


938. Do I understand that there is an Order-in-Council?—There is 
an Order-in-Council accepting Robinson's tender. 


939. Have you that Order to be produced ?—I have not; but I can 
get a copy of it. 


940. As tothe payments on account of these different matters, have I 
understood you to say that we had better ask the engineer or accountant 
as to the particulars, or will you be prepared to furnish them ?—The 
engineer and accountant will know quite as well as I can. 


941, Is Mr. Nixon still in the employ of your Department ?—-No. 


942. Do you know about what time he ceased to be in the employ of 
the Government ?—In 1879. 


943. Did he resign, or was he removed ?—The position’ he had was 
abolished. | 


944. Was that the subject of an Order-in-Council?—I am not pre- 
pared to answer that. 


Orrawa, Thursday, 19th August, 1880. 


ToussAINT TRUDEAU’S examination continued : 
By the Chairman :— 


945. There were some papers asked for yesterday, which you thought 
you would be able to get to-day. Have you brought them ?—They are 
now being copied. 

946. Is there any other contract relating to the Pembina Branch 
besides those which we considered yesterday ?—Yes. 
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947. What is the subject of the next one in point of time or number? 
—The erection of station buildings. 


948, What is the Pacific Railway number of that contract ?—No. 4%. 
949. Who was the contractor ?—Richard Dickson. 
95). What is the date of the contract ?—15th August, 1879. 


951, Was this work submitted to public competition ?—It was. 


952. Have you a copy of the advertisement asking for tenders ?— 
Not here. I will have one prepared at some future time. 


953. What is the date of the advertisement, and the time fixed for 
receiving tenders ?—The advertisement was dated 17th of June, 1879, 
and the time for receiving tenders was the 15th of July. 

954. Where was it advertised? In this province, or in Manitoba, or 
in both?—I can give that to the Commission at some future time. 


955. Were any specifications furnished to persons tendering ?—Yes. 
956. Can you produce a copy of them ?—Yes ; but not at this moment. 


957. I understand you to have one before you which you read from, 
but which you wish to keep as a record of the office ?—Yes. 


958. Have you aform of the required tender which can be produced ?— 
I have a form, but cannot produce it at this moment. I will produce 
it hereafter. 

959. Have you any list showing the relative positions of the different 
persons who tendered, or was there only one tender ?—Several tenders 
were received, and a list of them is printed at page 32 of the Blue Book 
called “Tenders for works on the Canadian Pacific Railway since 


January, 1879.” 
960. Was this contract awarded to the person who made the lowest 
tender ?—Yes. 
961. Have you the tender ?—I will send for it. 
962. Have you the contract ?—Yes; but I would ask leave to produce 
a copy of it hereafter, as I wish to retain this as a record in the Depart- 
ment. 
963. Is this contract made according to the terms of the advertise- 
ment for tenders ?—Yes. 


964. I notice attached to this contract a separate indenture from 
sureties. Is this under any new arrangement ?—It is not a new ar- 
rangement. 

965. Has it always been customary to attach documents of this kind 
to contracts relating to the Pacific Railway works, in the Department? 
—Yes, up till very recently. 

966. I notice in this contract, section 7, that the cost of the work 
is limited to a maximum sum specified in the contract. Has that been 
usual in contracts on the Pacific Railway ?—No. 


FailwayStation 
Buildings, Pem- 
bina Branch— 

Contract No, 49. 


Richard Dickson, 
contractor. 


Date, 15th Aug., 
1879. 


Submitted to 
public competi- 
tion. 


Advertisement 
dated 17th June, 
1879. Time for re- 
ceiving tenders, 
loth July, 


Specifications 
furnished. 


Tender will be 
produced here- 
after. 


Contract award- 
ed to lowest ten- 
derer. 


Contract made 
according to 
terms of adver- 
tisement. 


Not usual to limit 
cost of work toa 
maximum sun 
in contract. 
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RailwayStation 
Buildings, Pem- 
bina Branch— 

Contract No. 49. 


Mode of prepar- 
ing contracts. 


Contract com- 
pleted 


To the satisfac- 
tion of Dept. 


Railway Ties— 
Contract No, Be 
Order-in-Council 
authorizing con- 
tract. 


Railway Con- 
struction — 
Contract No«t3, 


Coutractors, Sif- 
ton & Ward. 


Date—3rd April, 
1875. 


Kelegraph Con- 
tracts. 7 


Statement re- 
garding, by Ac- 
countant. 


Railway Con= 
struction— 
Contract No. 13, 


Svecifications 
given to tender- 
ers. 


27th Feb., 1875, 
latest time for re- 
ceiving tenders. 


967. This contract is upon a printed form; is there any settled form 
adopted with that condition in it now, as a rule, in the Department ?— 
Each contract stands by itself. They are prepared by our law clerk, 
and transmitted to the Minister of Justice, and are there approved of or 
amended, : 

968, Has the work under this contract been fulfilled ?— Yes ; Mr. 
Fleming, at page 314 of his general report for 1880, says that this con- 
tract has been completed. : 

969, Are you aware that there has been any dispute about the mode 
of its completion or the prices paid ?—No. 

970. Do I understand that it has been completed to the satisfaction of 
the Department, as far as you know ?—Yes. 


971. Is there any other matter connected with this contract that you 
can explain ?—-Not that I can think of at this moment. 


972, Can you now put in the form of tender upon which this contract 
was let ?—Yes; [now produceit. (Exhibit No. 30.) 


973. Can you now put in the form of specification on which the con- 
tract was let ?—Yes; I now produceit. (Exhibit No. 31.) 


974, Can you produce the Order-in-Council which authorized the 
contract with Robinson, as to the ties?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit 
No. 32.) 

975. Was there any other contract relating to the construction of this 
portion of the Pembina Branch ?—No. 


976, What is the number of your first contract for any portion of the 
construction of the Pacific Railway between Lake Superior and Red 
River ?—Contract 13. 


977. Who is the contractor ?—Sifton & Ward. 


978. What is the date of the contract ?—The 3rd of April, 1875. 
979. Was this work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


980. Have you a copy of the advertisement ?—Yea. (Exhibit 
No. 33.) 


981. Upon a previous occasion you said you would produce a state- 
ment of expenditure upon the telegraph contracts; are you able to 
produce it now ?—Yes; I produce a statement signed by Mr. Baine, 
Accountant, (Exhibit No. 34.) 


9:2. Were any specifications concerning the work on contract 13 
given to persons tendering ?—Yes. 


983. Have you a form of the specifications which you can produce ?— 
Yes; I produce one, and it embraces the bill of works, (Exhibit 
No. 35.) 

984. What was the latest time for receiving tenders ?—The 27th of 
February, 1875.. 
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985. Have you a statement showing the persons who tendered ?— 
Yes. 


Kailway Conu= 
structiin— 
Contract No, 13. 


986. Can you produce it?—Yes; I produce the original. (Exhibit List of tenderers. 


No. 36.) 


987. This last appears to be certified by Mr. Braun, Mr. Rowan and 
Mr. Palmer ; are you yourself aware of any of the circumstances con- 
nected with the opening of the tenders beyond what that certifies ?— 
No. 


988. Then your knowledge as to the opening of those tenders is based 
upon this certificate ?—Yes. 


989. Attached to this certificate is a report by Mr, Fleming showing 
the eight lowest tenders; have you any knowledge as to that statement 
beyond what is shown there ?—No. 


99). Are the facts correctly stated in those certificates, as far as you 
know ?—I believe they are. JI have not audited the list, but I believe 
it to be correct. 


991. Were these tenders based upon a schedule of prices applied to 
those quantities given in the bill of works ?—Yes. 


992, By Mr. Fleming’s certificate, Charters & Co. appear to be the 
lowest tenderers; have you their tender ?—I will produce it shortly. 


993. In this bill of works I notice the heading over the quantities in 
these words: “The following is an approximate estimate of the total 
“ quantities of the work required to be executed ” ; and again: “ From 
this bill the aggregate amounts in the several tenders are to be com- 
puted.” Do you know whether that was understood in the Department 
to be an approximate estimate or not? There has been some difference 
of opinion, [ notice, in the evidence before the committees, between Mr. 
Fleming and the Minister of Public Works as to the meaning of that 
estimate and these words; have you any knowledge as to how it was 
understood in the Department ?—I understood the words “approximate 
quantities” to mean as'explained in the bill of works. The bill of 
works says: “ The quantities in this bill are furnished for the purpose 
“ of giving an approximate idea of the nature and magnitude of the 

-“eontract, and to admit of a comparison of the tenders. The Department 
-“ of Public Works reserves the right to vary the location and alter the 
“ works in any manner that may appear advisable, and such alterations 
« shall not invalidate the contract. The quantities of work so altered, 
« whether above or below the quantities now farnished, shall hereafter 
« be correctly ascertained and paid for according to the schedule of 
*¢ prices in the tender which may be accepted.” 


994. You have not understood my question. That is the intended 
effect of the use of the words upon the minds of the persons tendering. 
My question is directed to this: what was understood in the Depart- 
ment to be the meaning of the words? Was it understood that those 
quantities gave an estimate approaching accuracy, or were the quan- 
tities entirely speculative ?—My understanding was what is conveyed 
in the bill of works. 

995. I have not made myself intelligible. Did you understand that 
the quantities named in this bill of works were nearly correct, or that 


Charters & Co., 
lowest tenderers. 


Quantitiesnamed 
in bill of works 
approximately 


they were speculative ?—My understanding was that they were approx- correct. 


imately correct, 
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Railway Con= 
struction— 
Contract No, 13. 


Witness means 
by ‘approxi- 
mately correct” 
as correct as they 
could be obtained 
on the profile. 


Marcus Smith de- 
posed in 1879 that 
this contract was 
let before survey. 


Witness supposes 
from Fleming’s 
report that a 
trial location had 
been made before 
quantities stated. 


Charters with- 
drew his tender 
by telegram in 
consequence of 
being refused 
further time. 


996. What do you understand “ approximately ” to mean?—In con- 
versation with the engineers I understood that the location and the 
cross sections had not been sufficiently advanced to obtain the quantities 
as correctly as they could be obtained later when very close measure- 
ments had been obtained ; that it was measured, probably, as closely as 
could be on the profiles, but not as closely as could be measured later 
on the ground. 


997, Then did you understand that those quantities were, at all 
events, as correct as would be obtained after the location of the line? 
—I understood them to be as correct as could be obtained on the pro- 
file. 

998. Is there a profile made before a location?—There is a profile 
made of trial locations. 


999, Then do you mean that the quantities were ascertained by pro- 
files on trial locations in this instance ?—Yes ; as far as I understood it. 


1000. And that the quantities were named as closely as they could be 
named on that kind of examination ?—Yes. 


1001. Mr. Marcus Smith gave his evidence in March, 1879, before a 
committee of the Senate, in which he says that this contract was let 
before the survey was made; do you know if that was correct ?— 
You will observe that the bill of works referred to is dated January 20th, 
1875. Now at page 51 of Mr. Fleming’s general report for 1377 he 
says, in the fourth year—1874—that in the autumn the location of the 
line between Thunder Bay and Lake Shebandowan—a distance of 45 
miles—was commenced, and considerable progress was made by the end 
of the year. I suppose the statement made by Mr. Fleming is correct. 


1002. And that consequently a trial location had been made before 
these quantities were stated ?—Yes. 


1003. By the report of Mr. Fleming which you have produced, 
Charters & Co. appear to be the lowest tenderers. Do you know why 
they did not get the contract ?—Mr. Charters withdrew his offer. 


1004. How is that communicated to the Department ?—On the 12th 
of March, Mr. Charters telegraphs to Mr. Braun: 

“Telegram received, and having had no answer from you regarding 
“my first request for delay of time, I was compelled to relinquish con- 
“tract against my will.” 

1005. Have you the correspondence showing what he had asked, or 
copies that you can put in?—On the 3rd March Mr. Braun telegraphs 
to Mr. Charters: 

‘‘ Are you ready to undertake contract for railway between Fort 
‘“ William and Shebandowan, as tendered for on the 22nd ult., and in 
“compliance with the Railway Act of last Session, chapter 14 ?” 


1006. To what place is that directed ?— Dorchester, New Brunswick. 


1007. What is Mr. Charters first name ?—E. A. Charters. On the 
4th March Mr. Charters telegraphs to Mr. Braun: 

“ Not anticipating decision so soon, will require short time to see 
‘others concerned. Think my tender will come under head of clause 
“12, Generai Provisions, chapter 14. Will in all probability accept 
« contract and make deposit of cash, stock and bonds of amount required 
“if a little time-is allowed.” 
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On the 11th March Mr, Braun telegraphs to Mr. Charters: 
© Not hearing from you, and ample delay been ailowed, the Minister 
‘“‘ has passed on to the next tender.” 
Then comes the telegram of the 17th March, which I have read. 


1008. I understand that you are reading from copies, not the original, 
of this correspondence ?—Yes ; from copies. 


1009. Who makes the next lowest tender ?—Mr. Taylor. Ta ylOn ne lowa 


1010. Can you explain why he did not get the contract ?—Mr. Taylor aban- 
Taylor, in a telegram to Mr. Brann, dated 15th March, says: ne nett sor = 
“ Still confined to my bed. Will have to abandon contract.” 


1011. Where is that from ?—Orillia. 


1012. Do you know whether any deposit was made by these persons 
tendering at the time of tender?—I will give the answer in a few 
minutes. 


1013. Have you the original tender of Charters & Go. ?—Yes; I now 
produce it. (Hxhibit No. 37.) 


1014. Have you the original tender of Mr. Taylor ?—Yes; I now 
produce it. (Exhibit No. 38.) 


1015. Attached to this tender of Mr. Charters is a short report from Fieming’s reporte 
Mr. Fleming; please read it?—“ Grading, contract Fort William to 
“Shebandowan. ‘Taylor isthe next above Charters. If Mr. Smith has Reference to Hon. 
“not heard from the latter, I should say it would be advisable to pass 4: J: Smith. 
“over him and enter into contract with Taylor. Do you approve? 

‘“ Yours, &e., : 
“ S. FLEMING.” 


1016. To whom is that addressed ?—It is not addressed to any one. 


1017. Do you know for whom it was intended ? Who is the Mr. 
Smith referred to ?—The pencil mark says “ Hon. A. J. Smith.” 

1018. Do you know why he was named ?—Probably bevause he was Conjectures of 
of the same locality. Possibly the Minister of the Department may Witness asto | 
have inquired of him whether he was a competent and able man. A. J. Smith. 


1019. This is a surmise ?—Yes ; a surmise absolutely. 


1020. What is this pencil writing in the corner ?—The pencil memo- Memorandum re- 
randum in the corner is: “Mr. Smith will let me know in the course of !#t!ve to Smith. 
the day—Wednesday.” It appears to be signed secretary—‘‘ sec.” It 
is possibly a memorandum by Mr. Braun. 


1021. This report of Mr. Fleming’s seems to suggest the passing on Does not know 
to Mr. Taylor, providing Mr. Smith had not heard from Mr. Charters ; Te igk torn 
do you understand why Mr. Smith’s hearing should be material ?—I do Charters should 
not; you must apply to Mr. Fleming. fers to Fleming. 


1022. Did either Charters & Co., or Mr. Taylor ask for any return 
of deposit, on abandoning these tenders, that you know of?—I will 
answer this question later. 


1023. Attached to these tenders of Mr. Charters and of Mr. Taylor No claim made 
are apparently signatures of two sureties in each case. Do you know eat tok. 
when they declined to take the contract whether any claim was made  descpatan eae eee 
against the sureties in either case ?—These were sureties offered in case adhered 6. 
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claim. 


Contract No. 33. 
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the contract was entered into. They were not sureties guaranteeing 
that the tenders would be adhered to by the parties tendering. 


1024. That is not the language of the document they sign, I will | 
read it:—“ And in case this tender shall be accepted, we hold ourselves. 
“ ready to enter into contract for the due execution and completion of 
“ the work, or so much thereof as may be required; and we offer as 
“ sureties for the carrying out of all conditions, as well as for the due 
“ fulfilment of the contract, the two persons who have signed their 
“ names to this tender for that purpose.” Has the interpretation of 
this undertaking in the Department been that the sureties are not 
liable until the contract is entered into?—Yes. 


1025. Have you the tender of Sifton & Ward ?—Yes; I now produce 
it. (Exhibit No.39.) 


1026. Have you the contract based on this tender ?—Yes; I have 
here the original contract. I will produce a copy to be filed. 


102%. This contract is for work between Fort William and Sheban- 
dowan. Has the contract been fulfilled?—I find at page 388 of Mr. 
Fleming’s general report for 1877 the statement that ‘‘after the con- 
“ tract was let, a change was mude in the location of the line which | 

cut off about 124 miles at the westerly end and reduced the quantity 
“ of work about one-third. The contract now terminates at a point 
‘near Sunshine Oreek, length 32} miles.” 
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1028. Without reference to Mr. Fieming’s report, are you not aware. 
that the length of the line was shortened ?—Oh, yes. 


1029. Has the work which has been done by Sifton & Ward under | 
this contract been accepted as a fulfilment of their duty under it?—I 
shall look in the Department and refer to the reports on the matter, 


1030. Have you, within your own knowledge, any estimate of the 
expenditure upon the portion abandoned, and which was originally 
included in this contract? Or is that to be obtained from some other 
branch of your Department?—I have not. The engineers will give 
you that information. 


1031. Can you produce now Mr. Dickson’s tender fox contract 49 2— 
Yes; I now produceit, (Hxhibit No. 40.) 


1032. Are you aware that compensation was claimed by the con- 
tractor on this contract 13 for the keeping of men some weeks before 


the engineer arrived to locate the line?—I am aware that there was — 
such a claim. . 


1033. Do you remember who took charge of the settlement of the 4 


claim ?—My recollection is that it was Marcus Smith, Acting Chief 
Engineer. 


1034. Can you produce the bill of works for contract 33 ?—Yes, I 
now produce it. (Hxhibit No. 41.) 


1035.'Can you produce the specifications for contract No. 33 ?— 
Yes; I now produce them. (Exhibit No. 414.) 
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1036. What is the number of your next contract on the construction 

between Lake Superior and Red River ?—The next number after 13 is 

No. 14. 

- 1037. Who were the contractors ?—Sitton & Ward. aa da asi 
1038. Was this work let by public competition ?—Yes, 


1039. Have you the advertisement asking for tenders ?—Yes. Advertisement 
calling for ten- 


{Exhibit No, 42.) ders, 
1040. Was any specification or other information furnished to persons 
tendering ?—Yes. 


1041. Can you produce them ?—Yes. (Exhibit No. 424.) 


1042. Were the contractors the persons who made the lowest tender? Not given to 
No lowest tenderer. 


1043. Who made the lowest tender?—According to the report of Wallace & Co., 
Mr, Fleming dated 31st of March, 1875, the lowest ‘tender received on !°W°st tenderers. 
contract 14 was from Wallace & Co. 
Tenders based on 


1044. Are these tenders based upon a schedule of prices ?—Yes, schedule ofAprieds 


1045. Which are to apply to the quantities given in the bill of works ? 
— Yes. 


1046, And by moneying out those items you arrive at the relative 
position of the parties tendering ?—Yes. 


1047. This report proposes to show that position ?—It does. 


1048. Have you the tender of Wallace & Co.?—Yes. (Exhibit Henge Ol SW ak 
No. 43.) ace & Co. 


1049. Some copies of telegrams are attached to this tender; have 
you the messages to which these were answers, or copies of them ?— 
Yes. 


1050. Are they in such a shape that you can produce. them, or do Telegrams be- 
you wish to keep them?—I have not got them in such a shape that wrap ane 
they can be produced, but I can read them. On the 25th of March, Mr. 

Braun telegraphs to Wallace: 

“ If your tender for contract fourteen is accepted are you ready to 
“ make deposit required ; if so come. Contract papers must be completed 
* within eight days from this —answer.” 

On the same day, 25th of March, Wallace, telegraphs to Mr. Braun: 

‘‘ I am ready and will be there to close contract first of next week,” 

' This is signed “ R. J. Campbell.” 


1051. That is signed by a Mr. Campbell ?—Is he one of the parties 
tendering ?—Yes ; Campbell was one of the parties tendering. 


1052. Under the name of Wallace & Co.?—Yes. Mr. Campbell, on 
the 29th, telegraphs to Mr, Braun: 


“ Just heard that section fourteen was awarded to us. If necessary a ea! 


“will you extend the time to qualify five days—answer.” of time. 
On the 30th Mr. Braun telegraphs to Campbell : 
“Time cannot be extended ; matter too urgent—answer.” Refused. 


On the 31st Campbell telegraphs to Mr. Braun : 
‘“‘ When will time expire; answer immediately and oblige.” 
And on the same day Mr, Braun telegraphs to Mr. Campbell : 
“ Time expires Friday, 2nd proximo,” 
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Contracts Nos. 
14 and Ld. 


Adwertisement 
asked for tenders 
for 14and 15 at 
the same time. 


Parties tendered 
at same time for 
14 and 15. 


Length of con- 
tracts. 


Contract No. 14. 


Work awarded to 
second lowest 
tenderer. 


By verbal order 
of Minister. 


Braun writes to 
Receiver-General 
that Sifton & 
Ward are to de- 
posit to his cre- 
dit $20,000. 


Tes not think 
contract awarded 
on report of 
Fleming. 


Thinks the Minis- 
ter must have 
consulted Fle- 
ming. 


On-the 3rd of April, Mr. Campbell telegraphs to Mr. Braun: 

“ Our inability to qualify was owing to Wallace being sick. Will be 
“in Ottawa and explain. Hope it will have no effect on 15. Notify me 
“at St. Catharines on 15.” 


1033. Were tenders asked for relating to sections 14 and 15 by the — 


same advertisement ?—Yes. 


1054. Then were these parties tendering also for section 15 ?—Yes. 


1055. Were tenders asked for more than once concerning sections 14 
and 15, or either of them ?—Once for section 14 and three times for 
section 15. 


1056. Upon this occasion, tenders were asked by the same a lvertise- 
ment for the both sections ?—Yes. 


1057 Do you mean section 15 as let by the last contract, No. 
15? Is that what you mean by section 15 ?—It is the same length. 


1058. How far east does it extend 2—At page 388 of Mr. Fieming’s 


general report, 1877, the length of 14 is given as 77 miles, and at page 


389 the length of 15 is given as 364 miles. ‘ on 


1059, Returning to contract 14, was that telegram, which you have 4 


read, the last of the negotiations with Campbell or Wallace & Co. Eons 
Yes. 


1060. What steps, if any, were then taken as to the next lowest 
tender ?—The work was then awarded to the second lowest tender. 


1061. In what manner was it awarded. By Minute in Council, or 
order of the Minister, or how ?—It- was awarded by order of the 
Minister. ’ 


1062. Have you any record of the award ?—There is no record. 


1063. Verbally, do you mean?—It must have been verbally, for L 
have no record in the office. 


1064. Was his decision communicated to the persons who made the 
next lowest tender ?—I have nothing before me, but 1 shall refer to the 
documents of the office. 


1065. What is the next communication you have, elther to or from — 
those parties who made the next lowest tender? —[ have here a letter 
is 28th April, from Mr. Braun to the Receiver General, which is as 

ollows :— : 

“JT beg to inform you that Messrs. Sifton & Ward, contractors for 
“the grading and bridging of the Canadian Pacific Railway between — 
“ Red River and Cross Lake, contract 14, are reqzired to deposit to 
“ your credit $20,000 as security for the due fulfilment of their con- 
“tract. When that deposit shall have been made you will please 
“ transmit your certificate to that effect to this Department.” 


1066. Was there any report or recommendation from Mr. Fleming 
by which this contract was to be awarded to these parties ?—I do not 
think so, but I shall be able to reply more positively as soon as the 
person who has gone for papers to the office returns. i 


1067. You will remember that attached to the tender of Charters & 
Co,, for section 13, there was a letter from Mr, Fleming recommending 
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that the contract be awarded to the next lowest tender. Do you know 
why there is no such recommendation in this case ?—I have no doubt 
the Minister consulted the Chief Engineer before he awarded contract 
14 to Sifton & Ward; but I do not know why he did not report on the 
subject. 


_ 10.8. If tenders were accepted in their regular order, and because 
lower tenderers were not willing or were not able to fulfil the terms, was 
it usual to consult the engineer as to the propriety of gcing to the next 
lowest tender? In other words, was that a matter for the engineering 
branch of your Department or for the managing head ?—The engincer 
was consulted. 


1069, That was the usual practice, do you mean ?— Yes. 


1070. Have youany record of his being consulted in this case, about 
contract 14?—No record ; but that does not mean that he was not con- 
sulted. 


1071. Has this contract been fulfilled by the contractor, as far 


as you 
know ?—Not completely by this contractor. 


_ 1072. Was the work taken out of the contractor’s hands by the Gov- 
ernment, or was it by some friendly arrangement ?—Before answerin g 
that question I wish to consult the documents of the office, 


1073. Have you a report showing the relative position of the persons 
tendering, made by Mr. Fleming on this contract ?—Yes; I produce 
it. (Exhibit No. 44.) : 


1074. Are you prepared to give the amounts expended on these 
different contracts, or would you prefer us to get that information from 
some other officer in the Department ?—I think you can get it better 
from the accountant than from me. 


1075. What is the number of the next contract on construction 
between Lake Superior and. Red River ?—Contract 15. 


1076. Was this work submitted to public competition ?—Yes. 


1077. Who were the contractors ?—Sutton, Thompson & Whitehead. 


1078. What is the date of the contract ?—January 9th, 1877. 


1079. Was this contract based upon the first advertisenient for 
enders, or were there several advertisements for tenders ?- It was not 
vased on the first advertisement for tenders, There were several adver- 
isements. 


1080, Have you the first ad 
Yes; it is the same as the one 


vertisement for work on this section ?— 
produced on contract 14. 
1081. That led to no contract ?—No. 


1082. Do you know whether the second advert 
ontract ?—It did not. 
1083. This contract was let upon the third advertisement, was it? 
—Yes. 
1084. Have you the third advertisement ? 
Exhibit No. 45.) 
1 
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isement led to any 


—Yes; I produce it. 
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No record that 
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about contract 14, 


Contract not ful- 
filled by con- 
tractor. 


Fleming’s report 
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Contract No- 15. 


Specifications. 


List of tenders in 
Blue Book. 


Bill of works. 


A. P. Macdonald 
& Co., lowest ten- 
derers, did not get 
the contract. 


Tender of Martin 
& Chariton. 


$1,000 deposited 
with each tender. 


Cannot say at 
present if deposits 
were returned. 


No rule toprevent 
a contract being 
given to one of 
several persons 
tendering. 


Report of Minis- 
ter, saying Mar- 
tin, who had 


1085. Were specifications and other particulars furnished to persons q 
tendering for this contract ?—Yes. 

1086, Can you produce them 2—Yes; I now produce them. (Exhibit 
No. 46.) 


1087. Was this tender based upon a schedule of prices applied to 
estimated quantities ?— Yes. 


1088. And the relative position of the tenders was ascertained by 
moneying out the prices and quantities ?—Yes. 

1089. Have you any report or ‘nformation showing the relative 
position of the persons who tendered?—At page 10 of the Blue Book 
called “ Return to an Address, of papers connected with the awarding 
of section 15, on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 1877,” there is a list of 
the tenders received, with the amounts. 


1090. Are these amounts named in the list based upon a bill of 
works furnished to persons tendering 2—Yes. 


1091. Can you produce the pill of works for section 15 ?—Yes; I 
produce it. (Exhibit No. 47.) 

1092. This list shows A. P, Macdonald & Co. to have made the lowest 
tender: did they get the contract ?—They did not. 


1093. The Blue Book to which you have referred contains some cor- — 
respondence on this subject; do you know of any correspondence 
relating to this subject besides what is shown in this Blue Book ?—This 
return was prepared as a statement ofall telegrams and correspondence 
with parties tendering, or with any other parties, in relation to ten- 
derers or to the contractors, and I believe it is complete. 


1094. And do you believe it to be correct as far as it goes ?—I do. 


1095. Have you the original tender of A. P. Macdonald & Co.?—_— 
Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 48.) 


1096. Have you the original tender of Martin & Charlton ?—Yes. 


mcs Do you produce it ?—Yes; I now produce it. (Hxhibit No. 
49. é 


1098. Do you know whether any deposit was made with these ten- j 
ders, as required by the specifications? I think the ‘specifications call - 
ee with each tender ?—My recollection is that deposits were 
made. © 


1099. Do you remember whether they were returned to these per- 
sons whose tenders were not accepted and ‘who were unable to give 
security ?—I must refer to the office for that. | 


1100. The second tender appears to have been made by Martin & 
Charlton, and the report shows that on the 21st December E J. Charl- 


person, Patrick Martin, communicates with the Minister, stating that 
he is ready to perform the work and give security. Is there any prac- 
tice or rule in your Department which permits or prevents a contract 
being given to one of several persons tendering when the others with- 
draw ?—There is no such rule. 


1101. Then, as you understand the practice, on the 29th of Decem- 
ber Martin alone would have been eligible for this contract if he could 
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have given security ?—Yes; on the 6th of January, 1877, the Minister written that he 
reported to Council, and in his report the following paragraph occurs :— Ailey: BECP ATCA 40 
“ The letter of Mr. Martin, one ot the members of the tirm of Messrs. Chariton, had 
“Charlton & Co., already referred to, contains a statement that he is fatied to put up 


“ prepared to proceed to give the necessary security, but he did not that, besides, the 
“ tender any security, and as he had been given the opportunity of two {pm Ws Proken 


“ months to do so, it would have been evidently useless to wait any 
“ longer on his account, setting aside altogether the matter of the rup- 
“ ture of the firm of which he is a member.” ittew re 
withstanding 


1102. Does that qualify your opinion previously expressed ? —It docg Minister’s report, 
10} é€ same 


not. apiBion tea iee 
: hates rupture of the 
1103. Are you still of the same opinion ?——Yes. firm not material. 


1104. Then do you think that the rupture of the firn was not 
material ?—Not the rupture of the firm; but the fact that he did not 
make the deposit for two months was material. 


1105. But the rupture of the firm was not material ?—No. 
1106. Who makes the next lowest tender ?—Sutton & Thompson, Sutton & Thomp- 


1107. Will you produce their tender ?—I now produce it. (Exhibit tbc gett 
No. 50.) . 

1108. Give me the names in full of the members of the firm ?—R. 
T. Sutton and William Thompson. ‘ 

1109. Are these the same parties who tendered for the telegraph 
contract ?—I do not know. 


1110. Was the contract awarded to them ?—Yes; to Sutton & Thomp- 


son, pontyae! poets 
t 
1111. How was it authorized ?—By an Order-in-Council. Orderinweeunelt 


1112. Have you a copy of the Order-in-Council ?—The printed copy 
of the Order-in-Council is at page 32 of the return to the Address re- 
ferred to in one of my prev:ous answers. There is a typographical 
error in it; the $1,994,000 should be $1,594,000. 


1113. Have you the contract ?—Yes ; I now produce it. (Exhibit 
No. 51.) 


1114. Do you know whether the dealings between the Department order-in-Council 
and the persons who have done the work under this contract have been (4 SUZN8 
with Sutton, Thompson & Whitehead, or with one or more of that firm ? sole contractor. 
—They were at first with Sutton, Thompson & Whitehead, but since 
then an Order-in-Council has been obtained recognizing Mr. Whitehead 


as the sole contractor. 


1115. Have you that Order ?—I have not got it here, but I can procure 
a copy of it. 

1116. Was the work on this contract within the estimated quantities work has largely 
mentioned in the specifications or has it exceeded the estimated quan- eed eye" 


tities ?—It has exceeded the estimated quantities. 
1117. Largely, or to a small extent ?—Largely. 


1118. Do you know whether the progress estimates that are furnished Progress esti- 
mates did not 


to the Department gave any information when the estimated quantities give informat-on 
1 1 a4 ee | vos > , sti- that estimate 
were first exceeded, either in gross or in detail ?—The progress esti ot ane 


mates did not give that information. been exceeded. 
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1119. Was it possible for the Department, then, during the progress 
of the work as executed, to know whether the work was going to be more 
expensive than the tenders intimated ?—It was not possible without 
recourse to the engineers. 


1120. Do you keep any book or record of the estimated quantities, 
so that it can be ascertained, when progress estimates are put in, 
whether these exceed the estimated quantities of the tenders ?—We do 
not, 


Orrawa, Friday, 20th August, 180. 
Toussaint TRUDEAU’s examination continued: 
By the Chairman :— 


1121. According to your system, may the executed quantities largely _ 
exceed the estimated quantities without the Department being aware 
of it? Is it possible ?—No, it is not; for the engineers are in constant 
daily communication with the Department and keep it informed. 


1122, Are youpable to say now whether, in reference to section 15, 
they did keep the Department informed of the fact, as soon as it oceurred 
that the executed works were costing more than the estimated 
works ?—I have no doubt that they did; and what recalls it to my mind 
is this fact: I know it was discussed in the Department whether it 
would not be proper to stop contract 15 when the quantities in the 
contract were reached. This thing was very seriously discussed. 
Another proposition discussed was, whether it would not be expedient — 
to change the grades. It was thought that the grades might be changed 
from 52:26 to 80°40 feet to the mile. This was very seriously discussed 
and very favourably entertained by Mr. Mackenzie at the time. Another 
thing which brings it to my mind is this: that on one occasion, before 
the Committee on Public Accounts, a question was raised as to the 
increased cost of these works, and I recollect that I stated there, before 
the Committee, that I advocated the change of grading, and that it had 


been discussed in the Department and the Minister was favourably 
disposed. 


1123. Favourably disposed to what ?—To i esau That is what 
brings it to my mind, that on both sides of thcommittee there was a 
strong expression that the grades of the road should not be disturbed. 


1124. I do not understand how the strong expression on both sides of 
the Committee would affect this particular question, but perhaps it does. 
In the meantime, do I understand you to say that the knowledge that 
the cost and quantities of the works executed exceeded the cost and 
quantities estimated on section 15, was known to the Department, and 
discussed there soon after it occurred ?—Yes; I say that it was, and I 
have quoted those things simply to show what brings it to my mind. 

1125. You have no doubt now that you are right, and that it was 


ahout section 15?—These discussions apply to all the sections, but 
section 15 was very much the subject of debate. 
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. 1126. Without reference to other sections for the present, are you 
aware whether this excess on section 15 was brought to the notice of 
the Department and discussed very soon after it occurred ?—My 
impression is that it was verbally. 


1127. Have you ascertained whether any deposits were made with Deposits were 
. . . . e hen= 
_ the tenders in the case of section 15?—I have ascertained that deposits ders for sec. 15. 


have been made, and we are now preparing the list, 


1128. Has it been the practice with the Department to forfeit deposits Practice as to 
made with tenders when the parties who made the tenders with- sig GotSoucbont, 


drew or omitted to fulfill the conditions ?—The practice is not constant. 


1129. What is the usual practice, or is there any understanding about eee ore 
a usual practice ?—The practice is to retain the cheques, but some of have been re- 
the cheques have been returned under special circumstances. special cireum- 


" : 4 stances. 
1130. Not under ordinary circumstances ?—No. 


1131. Are you aware whether any of the securities, in the shape of 
cheques or money, on undertakings connected with any of the offers 
abont work on the Pacific Railway have been retained by the Govern- 
ment in consequence of failure in the performance of the offer ?—I 
cannot answer without referring to the Department. 

Order-in-Council 
1132. You spoke yesterday of the Order substituting Mr. Wibitohoad up i a” rer 
_ for the firm of Sutton, Thompson & Whitehead for section 15 contract ; the oe ee 


have you got that Order ?—1 produce a copy of it. (Exhibit No.52.) Whiteheaa. 


1133. Have you the contract, or a copy of the contract No. 33 to 
proljuce ?—It is not ready yet. 


1134. Have you contract 13, or a copy of it ?—It is not yet ready. 


1135. You spoke of some correspondence concerning disputes on 
contract No. 33; have you that ready ?—We are not quite realy 
yet. 

1136. Contract 15 covered the ballasting and track-laying over the 
grading work that had been done on section 14?—Yes. 


Contract No, 25, 


0 ¥ ; _ Grading, «&c., 
1137. What is the number of the next contract, on account of con Batiines ooniiee 


struction, between Lake Superior and Red River ?—Contract No. 25. Creek and Eng- 
sn ver. 


1138. What is the subject of that contract ?—Grading and bridging, 
and other works, between Sunshine Creek and English River. 
1139. About how many miles ?--About eighty miles. Extent, 80 miles, 


1140. Did it not also cover some work over part of what is known Also covered 
track-laying and 


as contract No. 13 ?—It also covered track-laying and ballasting from pailasting trom 


Fort William to English River—that is 112 miles altogether. janohousiavones 


1141. Was this work let by public competition ?—Yes. 
1142. Have you the advertisement asking for tenders ?-—-Yes; | 
produce it. (Exhibit No. 53.) 
Specifications 


1143. Were specifications and bills of work furnished to persons gnq pill of works 


tendering ?—-Yes, furnished to 
tenderers. 


1144, Have you copies of these to produce now ?--No, 
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Reilway Cone 


struction— 

Contract No. 25. i : 
Price based on 1145. Was the price of this work based upon a schedule of prices 
=> bea we applied to the works mentioned in your bill of works ?--Yes. 

1146. And the moneying out of these prices shows the relative 

position of the persons who tendered ?—Yes. 

Report of Engi- 1147. Have you any report from the engineer upon this subject, 
aie, relating to this contract ?—Yes ; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 54.) 


Contractors,Pur- 1148. Was the contract given to the persons who made the lowest 
ea a ge tender ?——The lowest tender was made by Mr. Purcell, and the contract 
was given to Purcell & Ryan. 


1149. Have you the tender by Purcell ?—Yes; [produce it- 
(Exhibit No. 55.) 
Letter of Braun 1150. Have you any letters, or copies of letters, from the Department. 
10 Pureell, ask- to My, Purcell upon the subject of this tender ?—On the 30th of May, 
‘i Mr. Braun writes to Mr. Purcell: 
“With reference to your tender dated the 20ih instant, for contract 
“95 of the Canadian Pacific Railway, I am now requested to state 
“whether, and when, you are prepared to make the necessary 0 per 
“ cent. deposit, namely $50,000.” 
And I find, attached to the tender, letters which show that Mr. 
Fleming had already written, on the 25th of May, to Mr. Purcell, very 
much to the same effect, 


Benders opened 1151. This report from Mr. Fleming upon the position of the persons 
on2ndMay. tendering, and the amounts named by each, appears to show that the 


tenders were opened on the 22nd of May. Is that right ?— Yes. 


All who opened 
ance ons 1152. The gentlemen who opened those tenders are all connected 


nected with En- it oat ing P ie 
Srecine Dept: with the Engineering Department ?—Yes. 


1153. Was that usual in the opening of tenders ?—It was us.al to 
have two or three persons, and those who could afford the time were 
selected. 
he managing 1154. It was not always the practice to have one of the managing 
heads of Depatt- heads of the Department, either the Minister, Deputy Minister, or the 


always spare the retar or instance ? — : AUS ime : 
eee bee preseue cee y, f stance? —No ; because the time could not always be | 


Tenders o d > , PN : 
dar SPER ta 1.55, This certificate seems to show that the tenddvs were opened 


the advertise- the day named in the advertisement ?—Yes. 
ment. 


1156. I understood you to say upon a previous occasion that the 
practice was to allow a few days to elapse before opening them; am I 
right ?—Yes. 5 
Bees Lt snow y 
WwW 
ey eae trom 1157. Do you know why that practice was not followed on this 


the practice of al- a} Pleas 
lowing a few days Occasion ! I do not. 


to elapse before 
opening tenders, 


Th al ‘ Thi one . lea 
The usual prac- 1158. This was different, then, from the usual practice ?—Yes; the 


hawad. tenders were opened at four in the afternoon, 
1159. I notice, by some correspondence between Mr. Fleming and 
Mr. Purcell, that the terms of the tender were changed after the receipt 
of it by the Department ; can you explain that? The penalty or bonus 


is raised from $10 a day to $500 a day ?—I am not aware that the 
tender was changed ; the contract is $10, 
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-1160. I notice a letter attached to the tender which says that Purcell 
is willing to raise the bonus to $500. Does that affect the value of the 
tender in any way ?—No. 


1161. It did not alter the terms of the contract ?—It did not. 

1162. Have you the contract No. 15 ?—Yes. 

1163. Can you produce it ?—This is an original; I will produce a 
copy of it. 

1164. Have you the correspondence showing what led up to th 
introduction of another person into the contract besides Purcell ?—I 
have here a letter dated 30th of May from Mr. Purcell to the Minister 
of Public Works, asking that Hugh Ryan be associated with him. I 
now produce it. (Hxhibit No. 56.) 


1165. I notice in this tender of Ryan’s that many of the figures have 
been altered, both schedule of rates and the amounts as moncyed out. 
Have you any means of knowing that it was in that shape when it was 
opened beyond the certificate signed by Mr. Fleming ?— No; I have no 
means. 


1166. Has this contract been fulfilled by the contractors?—The work 
‘has been executed. 


1167. Are the contractors finally settled with ?—No. 


1168. Is there a dispute existing betwen the contractors and the 
Department ?—There is a dispute. 


1169. Did the executed works exceed the estimated works on this 
contract ?—Yes. 


1170. Largely, or only in a trifling degree ?—Very considerably. 


1171. Do you remember upon what item the principal excess was ?— 
Excavation, 


1172. Of what material ?—I do not wish to speak from memory. 
The Commission would,obtain this information from the engineers more 
direct. 

1173. And more correctly ?—Yes; more correctly than I can give it, 
speaking from memory. 


1174. Was there a re-measurement of the executed quantities upon 
this contract—I see that the Chief Hngineer recommends it in the 
interests of the public ?—Yes. 


1175. What was the general resu!t of the re-measurement ? Was it 
to verify the previous measurements, or to show that they were too low 
or too high ?—The re-measurement did not agree with the first measure- 
ment, and at this moment they have been referred to the engineer who 
made the first measurement for report. 


1176. Do you mean that they were less than his measurements ?— 
They were less than the first measurements. 

1177. Who made the re-measurement ?—Mr. L. G, Bell, Engineer. 

1178. Who made the former measurements ?—They were made by a 
staff of engineers under Mr. McLennan, 


1179. Who gave the certificates upon those previous measurements ; 
were they by the staff or by a single engineer ?—I cannot remember. 


Railway Con- 
struction— 
Contract No, 25. 


Letter from Pur- 
cell asking that 
H. Ryan should 
be associated with 
him. 


Work has been 
exccuted. 


Contractors not 
finally settled 
with. 


Executed work 
exceeded estimat= 
ed very consider= 
ably. 


Excess principal- 
ly on excavation. 


Re-measurement 
of executed quan- 
tities. 


Re-measurement 
showed results 
less than the first 
measurement, 
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Railway Con=# 
struction— 
Contract No. 25. 


Matter referred 
to engineer who 
made first mea- 
surement for ex- 
Planations. 


In summer of 
i880, McLennan’s 
services dispens- 
ed with. 


Some explana- 
tions have been 
given by him. 


Not the practice 
of Department to 
initial alterations 
in tenders, 


1180. You say that this measurement by Mr. Bell has been referred 
back to the person who made the previous measurement ?—Yes, 


1181. You do not mean Mr. Hazlewood?—No; it has been referred 
to Mr. McLennan, 


1182. Is Mr. McLennan still in the employ of the Department ?—No 


1183. But you expect him to make a report fur your information ?— 
We expect he will defend his previous measurement. 


1184. Then, is the matter referred to him with that view—that he 
may defend it ?—It is referred to him with the view of receiving any 
explanations that he may offer, 


1185. Can you remember in round numbers the difference in value 
of the work as certified by him and by Mr. Bell?—I would rather not 
speak from memory. 


1166. Was Mr. McLennan dismissed, or did he resign, or how other- 
wise did he leave the service ?—Mr. McLennan has only lately left_the 
service. 


1187. I was not asking about the time ; [ was asking about the manner 
in which he left it ?--During the last winter Mr, McLennan was out on 
the survey, and on the completion of the survey this spring or summer 
his services were dispensed witb. 


1188. Then he had completed any work upon which he had been 
engaged for the Government before he left the service? —Yes; ho had 
completed his survey. 


1189. Has he given any explanation of the difference in quantities 
as ascertained by him, and by Mr. Bell?—He has not done so——not 
completely. 

1190. Has he not completely given you any explanation, and if so is 
it by correspondence which you can produce ?—Yes; he has, by corres- 
pondence. 

1191. Which you will produce, or a copy of it ?--Yes. 


1192. Can you give the certificates of engineers showing first when 
the excess occurred on this contract beyond the amounts of work 
estimated at the time of the tenders ?—Yes, \ 


1193. Do you know whether there is any recognized practice in the 
Department that upon the opening of tenders, if any of them appeared 
to contain alterations these aiterations should be initialled, or noted in 
some way, by the persons who opened the tende§s, so as to prevent 
subsequent alterations, or suspicion of them ?—It is not the practice. 


1194. I notice in this tender of Purce'l’s that alterations have been 
made upon at least three items after it was first prepared: “ solid rock 
excavation,” “rock excavation” and ‘‘ ballasting”’ ; do you remember 
whether it happens that the final increase or decrease in quantities is 
principally upon these items, or any of them ?—It is on these items. 


1195. Have you the certificate of re-measurement of Mr. Bell, or a 
copy of it, that you can produce, showing the difference between that 
and the previous measurement ?—I can produce a copy of it. 


1196. And the final measurement by Mr. McLennan ?—Yes. 
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Railway Con 
struction— 
Contract No 14, 


1197. Can you produce the contract with Sifton & Ward, No. 14, Copy of contract 
or acopy of it 2—I now produce a copy of it. (Exhibit No. 57.) ae Be 
1198. Can you produce the bond given by way of surety for this 
contract, or a copy of the bond?’—I now produce a copy of it. 
(Exhibit No. 58.) 


1199. Have you a copy of the specifications for contract 15 to pro- Contract No. 15. 
duce ?—I now produce a copy. (Hxhibit No. 59.) 


1200. Have you a copy of the bill of works for contract 25 to pro- 
duce ?—I now produce it. (Exhibit No. 60.) 


Contract No. 25. 


1201. Have you the Minute of Council authorizing the operating of Telegraph Con- 
struction — 


the telegraph line by Oliver, Davidson & Co.?—{ now produce it. contract no. 4. 
(Exhibit No. 61.) 


1202. Have you any notification, or copy of it, from the engineer, or 
any one in your Department, to Oliver, Davidson & Co. concerning 
the operating of this line ?—Yes; and I now produce a copy of it dated 
June the 10th, 1876. (Exhibit No. 62.) Raliway  Con- 


struction — 
Contract No. 33. 


1203. Have you the advertisement for the tenders upon which con- A ovenneeueas 
tract 33 was awarded ?—Yes ; I now produce it. (Hxhibit No. 63.) Ce es ees 


1204, Have you copies of the correspondence between the Depart- 
ment and Mr. Robinson connected with his contract for ties on the 
Pembina Branch ?—Yes ; I now produce them. (Exhibit No. 64.) 


1205. What is the number of your next contract concerning the contract No. 41. 
construction of the road between Lake Superior and Red River ?— 
No. 41. 

1206. What is the stibject of that contract ?—The construction of a English River to 
line from English River to Eagle River. 7S han 

1207. Which is the eastern terminus ?—English River. 

1208. Is that the terminus of the work under contract 25 ?—Yes. 

1209. About what length of line does this work cover?—About 118 [Amiles in 
miles. ak 


1210. Who were the contractors ?—Purcell & Co. Or amyA MES 
1211. What is the date of the contract ?—March 4th, 1579. March 7th, 1879, 
-date of contract. 


1212. Was this work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


1213. Have you the advertisement for tenders ?—Yes; I produce it. 
(Exhibit No. 65.) 
Otber work in- 


1214. Isee by the advertisement that other work than this was cluded in adyer- 
included in the advertisement for tenders ?—Yes. Hseulent, ae 


1215. Were all the tenders fur this work received by the Govern- Time for recery- 
ment before the time named in this first advertisement ?—No; the tended. i 


time was extended. 


1218. Vas the date for the extension inserted in any newspapers 
before the time had clapsed named in the first advertisement ?—Yes. 
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So a a ee SN a a a re 


Railway Con- 
struction— 
Contract No. 4I,. 


Time extended 
after second ad- 
vertisement. 


List of tenders. 


Contractors: 
Marks, Ginty, 
Purcell & Ryan. 


Lowest tenderers: 
Marks & Conmee. 


Letter from 
Marks & Conmee 
to Minister sug- 
gesting the asso- 
ciation with 
themselves of 
Purcell, Ginty & 
Ryan. 


Tenders based on 
estimated quanti- 
ties and schedule 
of prices, 


Return of corres- 
pondence to Par- 
liament. 


1217, Were all the tenders which were considered by the Depart- 
ment in reference to this contract received before the time named in 
the second advertisement ?—No; the time was again extended. 


1218. Was this extension advertised before the time named in the 
second advertisement had expired ?—Yes. 


1219. Have you any statement or report showing the relative posi- 
tions of the different parties who tendered, after the tenders were 
opened ?—There is a printed copy of a report by Mr. Fleming, contain- 
ing a list of the tenders received. (Exhibit No. 66.) 


1220. This report which you have produced numbers seventeen ten- 
ders in this work. I notice in the Blue Book dated 1880, and pur- 
porting to give information on the same subject, that twenty tenders 
were received : can you explain this discrepancy ?—In the Blue Book 
there are two columns; n ithe first column there are seventeen tenders. 
These are the seventeen tenders given at page 4of the return. 


1221. Then there is no discrepancy ?—There is no discrepancy. 


1222. What does this column relate to in this Blue Book ?—Tenders. 
for work to be completed by the Ist of July, 1882, and ready for through 
trains by the Ist of July, 1881. ' 


1223. Then the seventeen tenders mentioned in Mr. Fleming’s report 
do not relate to this particular condition ?—No. 


1224, Was the contract let to the persons who made the lowest 
tender ?—The contract was made with Messrs. Marks, Ginty, Purcell 
& Ryan. 

1225. Who made the lowest tender ?—Marks & Conmee. 


1226. Persons are named in the contract who are not named in the 
tender ?— Yes. 


1227. Do you. know why that was done or what led to it ?—A letter 
dated February 13th, from Marks & Conmee to the Minister, says: 

“In the event of section A of the Canadian Pacific Railway being 
“awarded to our tender, we will associate with us in the contract 
“ Messrs. Purcell, Ginty & Ryan, the contractors for the section east of 
“the one in question, and all preliminary arrangements made by them 
“with the Government respecting our tender will be saNsfactory.” 


1228. Was that what led to the introduction of the new parties ?— 
Yes: 


1229. Were these tenders hased upon estimated quantities and a 
schedule of prices to apply to those quantities ?— Pos 


1230. The moneying out of these quantities and prices gave the in- 
formation which would show the relative position of the tenders ?—Yes. 


1231, Has the correspondence between the Department and persons 
who have made tenders for this work been the subject of a return to 
either House of Parliament ?— Yes. 


ae When was the order for the return made ?—16th February, 
1880. 


1233. Was the correspondence returned ?—Yes. 
1234. Do you know when ?—March 31st, 1880. 
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1235. Is there any correspondence on the subject that you are aware 
of besides this mentioned in this return, between the Department and 
any persons who made tenders for the work ?—No; there is no other 
correspondence. 


1236. I see that this return purports to contain among other things 
« copies of all departmental reports respecting such tenders, Orders-in- 
“Council and correspondence not heretofore brought down.” Do you 
know whether there was any correspondence brought down before that 
report which would give us information upon the subject ?—The cor- 
respondence referred to as not having been heretofore brought down is 
the correspondence which I have just produced. 


1237. Attached to Mr. Fleming’s report ?—Yes. 


1238. Then these two returns embrace everything relating to this, 
as far as you know ?—Yes. 


1239. Have you the specifications and bill of works which were 
supplied to persons tendering for this contract ?+sI produce the speci- 


fications (Exhibit No. 67), and the bill of works (Exhibit No. 68). 


1240. Separate tenders appear to have been asked for, one being upon 
condition that the road shall be ready for through trains by the Ist 
of July, 1882, and the other upon condition that it shall be ready by the 
1st of July, 1881. Do you know which of those conditions was adopted 
as the basis for the contract ?—They were both adopted. 


1241. In what way were they both adopted? Do you mean that the 
contractors were to be paid a higher price if they did it at the earlier 
time and a lower price if at the later time? —Yes. 


1242, Has there been any other return to Parliament concerning this 
contract, except the report which you have just put in and the Blue 


Book which has been mentioned ?—There was a return giving a copy 
_ of the contract entered into. 


1243. Can you produce one?—Yes; but it is not a return made 
according to an order of the House, but is made under the Act. 
(Exhibit No. 69.) 


1244, Was the tender of Marks & Conmee, as made by them, adopted 
as the basis of the contract, or was it altered in any way ?—The prices 
on the tender are not altered. 


1245. You mean the prices on the tender which was accepted, or do 
you mean that none of the prices have been altered? Has the exten- 
sion been altered ?—The extensions do not appear to have been altered. 


1246. To what does this remark refer in the report of Mr. Fleming, 
then,—first column, “as per tender,” naming one amount, and in another 
column, “as revised,” naming a different amount ?—I refer you to the 
engineers for explanations. 


1247. Have you the original contract in this case, or a Copy of it, to 
produce ?—I cannot leave the original with you, but I will furnish a 
copy of it to be filed. 


1248. Is this work now in progress under this contract ?—Yes, 


1249. Has there been any dispute between the contractors and the 
Department about the work or the measurement of it ?—No. 


Bailway Con= 
struction— 
Contract No- Al. 


Specifications, 
bill of works. 


Two-fold condi-! 
tion as to time of 
completion 
adopted as basis 
of contract. 


Contractors were 
to be paid a 
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the work by July, 
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Railway Con- 
struction— 
Contract NO, 41. 


Contract No. 42. 


Contractors: _ 
Fraser, Manning 
& Co. 


This work sub- 
mitted to compe- 
tition at the same 
tine as contract 
41. 


Time for receiy- 
ing tenders ex- 
tended. 


Morse, Nicholson 


«& Marpole the 
lowest tenderers, 


Centract No, 41, 


Tenders based on 
estimated gquanti- 
ties and schedules 


of prices, 


Contract No. 42. 


Contract based on 
form of tender B. 


Morse, Nicholson 


& Marpole did not 


get the contract 

~ because they 
withdrew their 
tender. 


Andrews, Jones 


& Co., next lowest 


tenderers. 


\ 


They failed to 
make deposit. 


1250. Do-you know whether the progress estimates, as they have 
been made, show that any of the quantities originally estimated for the 
purposes of tendering have been exceeded ?—I refer you to the engineers 
on that. I cannot say from memory. 


1251. We will leave this contract for the present. What is the next 
contract relating to construction between Lake Superior and Red River ? 
—Contract 42. 

1252. Who were the contractors ?—Fraser, Manning & Co. 


1253. Was this work submitted at the same time that the last con- 
tract was submitted for public competition ?—Yes. 


1254. Were the times for receiving tenders extended in the same 
way ?—Yes. 

1255, And by the same advertisements ?—Yes. 

1256. Have you any reports or correspondence referring to this con- 
tract beyond those mentioned in the returns and reports which you 
have put in already relating to contract 41 ?—No. 

1257. Who made the lowest tender for section B. ?—Morse, Nicholson 
& Marpole. 

1258. Have you their tender ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 70.) 


1259. Can you produce the tender of Marks & Conmee as to section 
A ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 71.) 


1260. Were the tenders in this case based on estimated quantities, and 
a schedule of prices to be applied to those quantities ?--Yes. 


1261. And is it by moneying out those prices that the relative posi- 
tions of the persons tendering is ascertained ?—Yes. 


1262. This tender of Morse, Nicholson & Marpole appears to be 
made on the form of tender B. In the report of Mr, Fleming I 
see a list of names under the form of tender C; have you that form 
of tender C to produce ?—I have not got it here. 4 


1263. Can you say whether the contract was based on the form of 
tender C ?—On the form B. 


1264, Under form B you say that Morse, Nicholson & Marpole 
were the lowest tenderers ; did they get the contr %t ?—No. 
1265. Why not ?—They withdrew their tender, 


1266. Have you the correspondence which shows that withdrawal, or 
which led to it?—A copy of their letter to the Department is printed 
on page 17 of the return called “tenders for works.” 


1267. Who made the next lowest tender ?—Andrews, Jones & Co. 


i pee toe you that tender ?—Yes; and I now produce it. (Exhibit 
0. 12. 


1269. Did these parties get the contract ?—No, 
1270, Why not?—They failed to make the deposit required. 
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1271. Have you any correspondence or documents showing this 
withdrawal or failure on their part ?—The reasons and correspondence 
which led to the rejection of this tender are given in two reports to 
Council, dated 3rd and 5th of March. These reports and Orders-in- 
Council will be found at pages 23 and 24 of the Blue Book. 


1272. Are you personally aware of the circumstances connected 
with the rejection of this tender, beyond what appeurs in the Blue 
Book ?—No. 


1273. From whom did you receive the next lowest tender ?—From 
Fraser, Grant & Pitblado. 


1271. Have you their tender ?—Yes; I now produce it. (Exhibit 
No. 73.) 
1275. Was the contract awarded to these parties ?—Yes. 


1276. The tender of Andrews, Jones & Co. appears to have been to 
finish the road for through trains in July, 1881, while the tender of the 
parties who got the contract is to finish ita year later; do you know 
whether any difference in value was attached to the tenders on that 
account ? What I mean is this: was it not considered in the Depart- 
ment that finishing the section at an earlier date was worth a higher 
price than finishing it at a later date ?—Yes. 


1277. It appears that the contract of the present contractors is over 
$200,000 more than the next lowest tender, and requires the road to 
be finished a year later than the other offered to do it. Do you know 
of any other reason for not giving it to the lowest tender except that 
they had failed to deposit the security ?—I know of no reason except 
the one which is given in the report to Council. 


1278. Did you personally take any part in the discussion about this 
matter as to the propriety of refusing the extension of time which was 
asked for by Andrews, Jones & Co ?—No. 


1279. Was the contract awarded to Fraser, Grant & Pitblado ?—Yes, 


and some additional names. 


1280. Have you any correspondence, or copies of it, relating to the 
introduction of new names?—Yes; I now produce a letter. (Exhibit 
No. 74.) 


1281. Do you know the addresses of Andrews, Jones & Co., to whom 
an extension of time was not given to make the deposit ?——-Mr. Andrews, 
of Newburg, N.Y., Mr. Jones, of Brooklyn, N.Y., and Mr. Drake, of 
St. Catharines. 


1282. Did you ever hear any question raised about the responsibility 
of these parties ?-—No, 


1283. Do you know the names and 
tender was accepted ?—On the tender 
New Glasgow, Nova Scotia; Mr. Grant, Truro, 
Truro, N.S. 


1284. Have you the original contract for section B ?—I have, but I 
would rather produce a copy of it to be filed. 


addresses of the persons whose 
Mr. Fraser gives his address as 
N.S., and Mr. Pitblado, 


1285. Is this work in progress ?— Yes. 


Railway ‘on= 
struction— 
Contract No. 42¢ 


Reasons and cor- 
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lating to the re- 
jection of their 
tender given in 
Blue Book. 
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tract earlier. 


Failure to deposit 
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Co 
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Work in progress. 
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Railway Con= 
struction— 
Contract No, 42. 


No disputes be- 
tween contractors 
and department. 


Both Morse’& Co. 
and Andrews, 
Jones & Co, made 
deposits. 


30th January last 
‘day for receiving 
tenders. 


Opened 2.30 p.m., 
30th January. 


Witness does not 
know why the 
time usual to ob- 
serve between re- 
ceiving and open- 
ing tenders was 
not observed on 
this occasion. 


Witness present 
when tenders 
were opened. 


Irregular tenders. 


1286. Have there been any disputes between the contractors and 
the Department on the subject of the work ?—No. 


1287. Have any returns of executed works been made which show 
an increase over the quantities estimated at the time of tendering ?— 
I cannot speak from recollection. 


1288. Did Morse and Co., or Andrews, Jones and Co. make any 
deposit with their tenders, as far as you know ?—Yes. 


1289, Are you aware whether those deposits were retained by the 
Government, or returned in either case ? —I must refer to the office. 


1290. Have you any certificate by the persons who opened those 
tenders as to the contents of them ?—Yes; I now produce it. (Exhibit 
No. 75.) 


1291. What was the last day for receiving tenders on this contract? 
—The 30th of January. 


1292. When were the tenders actually opened ?—At 2.30 p.m. on the 
30th of January. 


1293. Do you know why the time, that you have.spoken of on a 
previous occasion, that was allowed between the date of receiving 
tenders and the date of opening them, was not allowed in this case ?— 
I know of no reason. 


1294. Were you present at the opening of those tenders ?—Yes. 


1295. I see by this certificate signed by you as well as the engineer 
tbat some of the tenders were considered irregular; can you name the 
persons who made the irregular tenders ?—The first one was from 
Macdonald & Falardeau—no cheque. 


1296. The irregularity was the absence of the cheque ?— Yes. 
1297. That means a cheque given by way of security ?—Yes. 


1298. Was that tender afterwards allowed to compete with the 
others ?— No. 


1299, Have you that tender here ?—I have not. 


\ 
1300. What was the amount of the cheque required with each of 
these tenders ?—Five thousand dollars. 


1301, Do you know whether the amount of that tender was less than 
the one which was adopted ?—No ; it was more. 


4 aes What is the name of the next irregular tender ?—A Labarge 
& Co. 


1303. What was the irregularity there ?—Tne cheque was not ked 
“good” by the bank. 4 jai oe 


sek The condition was a marked cheque to accompany the tender ? 
— Yes. 


1305. Was that tender allowed to compete with the others ?—No. 
1306. What was the amount of that tender ?—$2,398,215. 


1307. Was that amount lower than the price of the tender which 
received the contract ?—No; it was higher, 
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6 A ive A r Contract No. 42, 
1308. What is the next irregular tender?—It was from Baird & 


McLean. 
1309. What was the irregularity ?— No cheque. 
1310. Wnat was the amount of the tender ? ~ $3,115,000. 
1311. For section B?—No; for section A, too. 


1312. Was that lower than the tender which was accepted ?—No; it 
was higher. 


1313. The next irregular tender ?—R. Nagle & Co. 

1314. What was the irregularity ?—It was received after time. 
1315. What was the amount of it ?—$2,226,613. 
1316. For which section ?—For section A. 

* 1317. Was that lower than the tender accepted ?—No; it was higher. 


2 7 i s None of the irre- 
1318. Then none of these tenders which you consider irregular was gular tenders 
| > th h d 4 19 Z were lower than 
- lower than the tenders accepted ?—No. the tender ac- 
cepted, 
1319. In your Department what do you call that document which 


you have produced ?—Schedule of tenders. 


1320. Would that be considered a departmental report ?—It is; it is 
signed by officers of the Department. 


1321, You say that the Blue Book was a Return to an Address of the penedae ei fen 
House of Commons, dated the 16th of February, 1880, and that the turn to House of 
order required also copies of all departmental reports respecting such Commons be- 


. . . cause when Re- 
tenders; was this report embodied in that return, do you know ?—It turn was made 


the schedule was 
_ was not. not signed. 


1322. Why not ?—When the return was prepared, the report had not 
yet been endorsed, 


1323. Who had charge of the document at that time ?—This ‘paper 
was kept in a safe with the cheques, and, therefore, it was not sent to 
the record room in time to appear in the return of which the Blue Book 
ds a printed copy. | 
1324, Do you mean that it was an oversight—that it was overlooked Moreover it was | 
—or do you mean that things in the safe ought not to be embraced in Oye ante ria 
the return ?—There is no reason why it should not have been embraced the cheques. 
in the return, but it was locked up in a safe with the cheques and was 
probably overlooked. 


1325. Have you another return showing the result of all these 
tenders compared with each other ?—Yes. 


1326. Is this embraced in the printed returns ?—Yes, substantially. 


1327. Does the Department continue to deal with Fraser, Manning 
& Co, respecting this contract, or has there been any change since the 
making of the contract ?—I will answer that question later, after 
reference to the office. 
Contract No. 13, 


1328. Can you now produce a copy of the contract with Sifton & Sea eae 
oO. 


Ward, No. 13?—Yes; 1 now produce it. (Hxhibit No. 76.) 
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Contract No. 33. . ; : 
1329. Can you produce a co of the contract No. 33, with — 
Murphy & Upper. Kavanagh, iranes & Upper Aare I now produce it. (Hxhibit — 
No. 77.) a 
Contract No, 49. a 
1330. Can you produce a copy of the contract No. 49?—Yes; I 
now produce it. (Exhibit No, 78.) 
Contract No, 42. 
1331. Is paper No. 43 H a copy of the actual contract, No, 42?— 
It is. 
1332. Does it contain the agreement about substituting other persons 
for the original contractors ?—No. 


re ree Ce 


Securities and Orrawa, Saturday, 21st August, 1880, 
Payments on 
Account. 


ToussAInt TRUDEAU’S examination continued : 
By the Chairman :— 


1333. Can you state now the particulars of the securities given with 
the tenders or with the contracts, and which might have been forfeited . ~~ 
to the Government by reason of the default of the persons giving the 
securities ?—I cannot at this moment, but I can get a statement pre- 
pared, 

1334. Can you furnish a statement in regard to each contract, show- 
ing the sums paid each fiscal year to the 30th of June, 1880, under each 
such contract ?—I shall prepare a statement of that also. ; 


1335. And also for the month of July, 1880 ?—Yes. 


1336. Has there been as yet any estimate of quantities based on the. 
several bills of works to be executed in the future, in order to complete 
each contract as late as the Ist of August, 1880 ?—We are getting that. 
estimate prepared. 

1337. Are you aware of any other matter relating to contracts 41 
and 42, or either of them, which will assist us in our enquiry ?-—Nothing 
occurs to me at this moment. : | 


Contract No. 48, ; 
1338. What is the number of the next contract for the construction 
of any portion of the Pacific Railway ?—No. 48. 


Gonttactor:John 1339, Who is the contractor ?—John Ryan. 


Sect onan. 1340. What is the subject of the contract 2—It is the first 100 miles 


dred miles west of ‘ : 4 
eaRiver, section west of Red River. 


1341. And for what work?—For grading, bridging, track-layin 
half-ballasting, station building, &c. a aa i i 


Work let by pub- 1342, Was this work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


lic competition. 
1343, Have you the advertisement asking for tenders ?—I will pro- \ 
duce a copy of it later. 


Ist August, 1879, 1344. Can you name the date mentioned as the last for receivin 
Brae tode, tenders ?—The Ist of August, 1879. ‘2 
1345, Have you the specifications or bills of works upon which these 


tenders were to be based ?—Yes; I will produce copies later. 


1346. Are the specifications and bills of works attached to the con- 
tract ?—Yes. 


1347. Have you the contract or a copy of it? —-I have the original 
contract here but I will produce a copy to be filed: 


1348. Have you any report showing when the tenders for this work 
_were first opened ?—Yes ; but I cannot produce it at this moment. 


1349. I notice that there are two sets of specifications attached to 
this contract: one called “general specification,’ and the other 
“ special specification :’’ were they both furnished tu persons tender- 
ing ?—Yes. 

1350. Who made the lowest tender ?—-Mr. Hall. 


1351. Have you the original tender here ?—Yes ; and I now produce 
it. (Exhibit No. 79.) 


1352. In the Blue Book of 1880, I notice at page 34 two columns 
relating to this and other tenders, one being headed: “total as per ten- 
_ der,” the other “ total as revised: ”’ will you explain why any revision 
was necessary ?—The column headed “ total as per tender” is a list of 
the tenders as received; the column headed “ total as revised ’’ con- 
tains the same tenders, deducting the fencing and one-half of the 
ballasting. 


1353. Is that deduction made to apply to all tenders ?—Yes. 


1354. Is there any condition permitting the Government to make 
such deduction, either in the specifications or bills of works, or was it 
the subject of a subsequent arrangement ?—In the fourth clause of the 
special specification called the Colonization line from Winnipeg, in 
Manitoba, I find these words: 

“ These quantities may, in actual execution, be diminished, and the 
“ contractors will be paid accordingly, but on no account must the 
“ assumed quantities be increased.” 


1355. Is it under that clause in the specifications that the right to 
make this deduction from the work is assumed —as far as you know ?— 
Yes; and also under the fifth clause of the same contract attached to 
the general specification. 


1356. Did this deduction affect in any way the relative positions of 
persons tendering, as far as you know, so as to affect the awarding 
of this contract ?—It did not. 


1357. Then I understand that the contract was awarded to the same 
person who would have been entitled to get it if that revision or deduc- 
tion had not been made ?—Yes, 


1358. Do you know whether before the opening of the tenders it was 
arranged by the engineer or in the Department that this deduction was 
to be made ?—Yes; for I find in a letter addressed to Mr. Pope by Mr. 
Smellie, in the absence of the Chief Engineer, the following 
paragraph :— 

“The Engineer-in-Chief, before leaving for England at the end of 
“ June, wrote a memorandum instructing me to say that, on the recep- 
“tion of tenders and on making a statement of their amount, the 
“ whole of the item for fencing and half of that for ballasting should 
“ be deducted.” 
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Will produce a 
copy of contract 
to be filed. 


General and spe— 
cial specifications: 
furnished to per- 
sons tendering, 


Hall lowest ten- 
derer. 


Distinction be- 
tween tenders 
and revised ten- 
ders. 


Clause giving 
Government 
power to make 
deductions. 


Deduction did not 
affect awarding 
contract. 


Arranged before 
opening tenders 
that deduction 

was to be made. 


Letter from Smel- 
lie to Pope (acting 
Minister), 
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Contract No. 48. ; 
Hall. the lowest 1359. Does Mr. Hall, the person who makes the lowest tender, get 


d not 
Be contract the contract ?—No. 


PCr ie, or 1360. Why not ?—Mr. Hall wrote a letter to the Department stating 
Hake the deposit. that he was not prepared to make the deposit. 


1361. Is that the letter referred to on page 44 of the Blue Book ?—Yes. 


Hall sent for im- 1362, Can you say when he was informed that his war, the lowest 

mediately tenders tender, and that he was entitled to the contract?—I can state from 

itu memory that Mr. Hall was sent for immediately after the tenders were 
opened. 


1363. Did you see him ?—Yes. 


1364. What took place between you and him in reference to this 
mutter ?—It was a general conversation on his ability to execute the 
work. 


1365. Did you inform him that he would be entitled to the contract 
if he was prepared to fulfill the conditions ?—Yes. 


1366. What was the result of the conversation ?—He wished for time 
to consider it, and finally sent in this letter dated 8th of August. 
Hall from the 1367. Yes; but for the present, speaking of the conversation, did he 
rst doubtfulifhe inform you then that he would be ready if he had time or any other 
could find capit y L 
al, delay or favour granted, or was it an unequivocal statement that he would 
not be able to fulfill the conditions ?—From the first he appeared to 
think that he could not find the capital necessary. 


1568. Do you know the man yourself ?—I never knew him before I 
saw him that day, and I’have not seen him since. 


1369. Did you state to him that he would have to be ready with the 
deposit at once, or did you name any time within which he must make 
it ?—My recollection is that the conversation never reached the point 
of when he would have to make the deposit. Mr. Hall appeared to 
doubt whether he could make the deposit at all. 


1370. Are you aware that he was informed that he would be obliged 
to make the deposit at once?—I am aware that he. was informed that 
he would have to make a deposit within a very few days. The words 
‘at once’”’ used in Mr. Hall’s letter must not be understood to mean 
that I asked him to make the deposit during his first interview. 


Witness intorm- 1371. Did you inform him at what time, or about what time, he 
must make depo- would be required to make that deposit ?—I informed him that he must 


sit withinafew make the deposit within a few days. 


days. = 
1372. Then you think the conversation did reach a point at which 
the time for making the deposit was mentioned ?—It reached that 
point on my side. 


1373. Did you inform him that there was any alteration in the 
eee ?—He was informed of that both by myself and by Mr. 
mellie. 


1374. By Mr. Smellie, in your presence ?—No; not in my presence. 


Informed Hall of 1375. As to what you know of your own knowledge, you say that’ 
there being de. YOu informed him that there was an alteration in the specification?—I 


ductions, informed him that there would probably be no fencing and only one- 
half the ballasting. 
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1376, Do you remember whether you said ‘‘ probably” or “ posi- 


tively ” 2—I do not. 


1377. Was any other person present at this conversation besides 
yourself and Mr. Hail ?—1 do not recollect. 


1378. Could you tell about the time of that conversation ?—I have 


no note of it. It must have been before the date of Mr. Hall’s letter to 


the Department. 
1379. Can you not tell more nearly than that ?—No. 


1380. Do you remember whether at any time before this 8th of Had no conversa- 
August you had a conversation with Mr. Ryan on the subject of this “on With Byan. 
tender ?— No; I had no conversation with Mr. Ryan. 


1381. Do you know whether Mr. Hall was aware who had made the 
next lowest tender ?—I do not. 


1382. That was not alluded to in any way in your conversation ?—It 
was not, ; 


1383. Did you see this letter from Mr, Hall, of the 8th of August, eee eens nee 


about that time ?—Yes. ° reason for with- 
drawing tender, 


1384. Were you surprised to find that he made the reason for with- 
drawing the necessity for making the deposit at once, and the fact that 
an alteration had been made in the specifications ?—I do not recollect 
whether I was surprised. 

1385. Did you take any steps to let him know that some time would 
be given to make the deposit ?—Mr. Hall quite understood that a few 
days would be given him. 

1386, Then, did you understand from this letter that he was giving 
his reasons for withdrawing in good faith ?—I thought so at the time 
and I think so now. 


1387. 1 ask if you think that the reasons which he gave were really Thinks Hall had 
his reasons—the necessity for making the deposit at once and the {y, the ought not 


alteration in the specification ?—I think that his reason was <hat he to have tendered, 
had no capital. 

1388. And that he ought not to have made the tender ?—Yes. 

1389. Did he deposit any security ?— Yes. 

1390. How much ?—$3,000. a aie ook 

1391. In what shape ?—In the shape of a cheque on a bank, 

1392. Do you know whether his deposit was returned to him ?—It Deposit returned, 
was returned to him. 

1393. How much more did the Government agree to pay the next $16,100 iecan eddie 
lowest tenderer for the same work ?—$46,190. paid. 


1394, And in the face of the fact that the Government were obliged 
to pay that extra price and your impression that he ought not to have 
made the tender at all, was the deposit returned to him ?—Yes. 


1395. Have you now before you the report of the opening of these 


_ tenders ?—The report is mislaid, but I will search for it and endeavour 


to procure it hereafter. 


1396. On page 46 of this Blue Book it is mentioned in a report by 
the acting Minister of Railways and Canals that Mr. Hall was notified 
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Order-in-Council 
authorizing re- 
turn of deposit to 
Hall. 


Work under pro- 
gress. 


No dispute be- 
tween contractor 
and department. 


Not aware whe- 
ther any list of 
tenders was made 
public before con- 
eet was award- 
ed. 


Nor of the publi- 
cation of any list. 


Work not com- 
pleted, 


Some fault found 
with contractor 
respecting the 
progress made. 


on Monday the 4th, and came to Ottawa on the 7th of August, 1879; 
do you know how this information was obtained by Mr. Pope?—Mr. — 
Pope probably had before him a copy of the telegram sent to Mr. Hall. 


1397. Then you think that a telegram was sent to him ?—Oh, 
yes. 


1398. Why do you think that?—Because it is my recollection of 
the matter. 7 


1399. Do you remember now whether at the time of the conversa- 
tion between you and Mr. Hall, of which you have spoken, you had 
any information that Mr. Ryan was in the city at that time?—I do not. 


1400. Was any Order-in-Council passed concerning the return of the 
deposit to Hall, and, if so, when was it passed ?—An Order-in-Council, 
dated August 12, 1879, was passed. A copy of this Order-in-Council is 
given at page 46 of the Blue Book. 


1401. Was the contract awarded to the next lowest tenderer ?—Yes. 
1402. Did he enter into the contract ?—Yes. 
1403. Is the work under contract now in progress ?—Yes. 


1404. Has there been any dispute between the Department and the 
contractor as to the quantities or quality of the work ?—No. 


1405. Is there any other matter within your knowledge connected 
with the letting of this contract which you think would help usin this _ 
enquiry ?—Nothing occurs to me at this moment, . 


1406. Do you know whether any list of any of the tenders relating 
to this contract was made public before the contract was awarded ?— 
No. 


1407. Do you know whether any person outside of the Department 
had any list of the tenders, about that time ?—No. 


1408. Do you know whether any list was said to have been published 
in any newspaper before the contract was awarded ?—I do not recollect. 
I did not pay much attention. I did not enquire . 


1409. You were not made aware that any list was said to have been 
published in a newspaper before the contract was awarded?—I do not 
recollect that I was. 


1410. Did you ever afterwards see in any newspaper a list which 
had been published before the contract was awarded ?—-I have no recol- 
lection of that. inf 


1411, Have you any reason to think that information respecting the 
persons who had tendered for this contract or their prices was given 
by any person in the Department to any person outside of the Depart- 
ment before the contract was awarded ?—No; I have no reason to think 
80. 


1412. By this contract the work was to be all finished by the 19th 
of August, of this year; has the Department been informed, by tele- 


graph or otherwise, that it is fully completed ?—The work-is not com- 
pleted. 


1413. Do you know if it has been considered in the Department that 
he has made proper progress, or is any fault found on the subject ?— 
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Some fault has been found and he is being urged to go on with the 
work. 


1414. Is the work much in arrear or only slightly, do you know ?— 
The Chief Engineer is now on the work investigating this question. 


1415. And you have not sufficient knowledge of it to answer ?—Not 


- to answer definitely. 


1416. What is the number of the next contract 2—No. 59. 


1417, Is that in Manitoba?—It is for the supply of 100,000 ties in 
Manitoba. 


1418. Who are the contractors ?—Whitehead, Ruttan & Ryan. 

1419. Has the contract been fulfilled ?—Yes. 

1420. And paid tor?—Not wholly. 

1421. Is there any dispute between the Department and the con- 


- tractors ?—You will obtain that information from the engineers. 


1422. Mr. Ruttan, in giving evidence a few days ago, said that he 


had received a final certificate of the ties being delivered and had 


settled with the sub-contractors upon that basis; that subsequently an 
engineer required the ties to be re-inspected, and that some were then 
culled: do you know why the new inspection was considered requisite ? 
—I must refer you to the engineers for that information. 


1423. You have no report here on the subject ?—No. 


1424, Is there any other contract for construction in Manitoba ?— 
Yes; contract 66, 


1425. With whom ?—With Bowie & McNaughton. 


1426. Was this work let by public competition ?—Yes. 

1427. Have you the advertisement asking for tenders ?—Yes; I now 
produce it. (Hxhibit No. 80.) 

1422. Can you now produce the advertisement No. 48 ?—Yes; I 
now produce it. (Exhibit No. 81.) 

1429. Have you the specifications and bills of works upon which these 
tenders were based ?—Yes; they are the same as those attached to the 
contract. 

1430. Can you produce the contract ?—Yes; but I would rather give 


a copy. 
1431. Have you any report showing when the tenders for their con- 


- tract were opened and the result of them ?—Yes; I now produce it. 


(Exhibit No. 82.) 
1432. Was this contract let to the persons who made the lowest ten- 
der ?— Yes. 


1433. Is this contract, with the accompanying papers, correctly 
reported in the paper marked 19S, of 1880, as far as you know ?—Yes. 


1434, Then no copy of it will be required. Can you produce this 
tender ?—Yes; I now produce it. (Exhibit No. 83.) 


Railway Con 
struction— 
Contract No, 48, 


Railway Tiei— 
Contract Noo.d9, 


For supply of ties. 


Contractors : 
Whitehead, Rut- 
an & Ryan. 


Railway Con« 
struction— 
Contract NooGbGe 


Contractors * 
Bowie & Mc~ 
Naughton, 


Report showing 
when tenders 
were opened, 


Contract let to 
lowest tenderer 
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sons other than 
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Contract No. 66. 
No dispute. 


8rd May, 1880, date 
of contract. 
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1435. Have you the tender upon which the last contract was awarded 
—Ryan’s ?—Yes; I now produce it. (Exhibit No. 84.) 


1436. Was this tender based upon a schedule of prices to apply to 
the estimated works ?—Yes. . 


1437. And the moneying out of these prices and works shows the 
relative positions of the persons who tender ?—Yes. 


1438. Has there been any correspondence between any of the other 
persons, besides those who obtained the contract, as to the propriety of 
awarding the contract to Bowie & McNaughton—in other words, have 
there been any complaints from any of the persons who made the 
rejected tenders ?—No. 


1439. Is there any correspondence upon a similar subject in reference 
to tenders for contract 48, besides that which is reported in the Blue 
Book ?—No; there is no correspondence. 


1440. Has any dispute occurred, within your knowledge, between the 
Government and the contractor as to the work on contract 66? —No. 


1441. What is the date of the contract’?—The 3rd of May, 1880. 


1442. Is there any matter connected with the letting of this contract 
which you think would enlighten us in our enquiry ?—No. 


1443. Do you know if the progress is satisfactory up to this time, or 
have you any information on the subject ’—The Chief Engineer is now 
on the line, and there is no report from him yet. 


1444. Have you contract No. 23 which you can produce—that of | 
Sifton & Ward for cross ties ?—No; we have not got it yet. 


1445, Will you produce it as soon as possible and give it to the 
Secretary ; we wish to take it with us to Manitoba ?—A copy will be 
prepared. 

1446. Can you produce contract 32A, or a copy of it; it is for 


station houses at Sunshine Creek and Hnglish River ?—I will produce a 
copy of it later. 


1447, And also contract No. 26, for the engine house at Fort 
William ?—I will produce a copy. 


\ 
1448, Have you contract No. 40, for engine house at Selkirk ?— 
I have the original here, but I would prefer to give you a copy. 


1449. We have before asked for contract 48; have you that 
ready now ?—It is not ready yet. a 


1450, Have you contract 59, for ties on section 14?—I have the 
original, and will supply a copy. 


1451. There was some correspondence in connection with the con- 


tract No. 33 (Kavanagh and Upper), have you that ready now? 
— We are now preparing it. 


_ 1452, Have you the correspondence concerning Mr. McLennan’s 
inaccuracies 1n measurements On section 25 ?—It is not ready yet. 


1453. There was an additional agreement concerning contract 42, by 
which other persons were substituted as contractors ; have you that ?2— 
It is being copied. 
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1454. Then there is a report of the engineers, or other officers open- 


ing the tenders for contract 48, which you say has been mislaid; have 
you found it yet ?— No; we have not found it. 
" Pemb. Branch. 
1455. Is the Pembina Branch now worked under a lease with any- worked by Goy- 
one; if not, how is it worked ?—It is worked by the Government. ernment: 


1456. Is it by contract with any person ?—No. 


1457. Has there beon at any time an agreement by which it was Worked at one 
worked by contractors ?—Yes. tater ST a 


1458. How was that contract ended ?—It was cancelled by Order-in- Contract cancel- 
Council dated 20th January, 1880, to take effect on the 10th of rete Alpers pe 
February, 1880. uaryy 1880 


1459. Is there any dispute between the Government and these con- 
tractors in respect to that contract ?—The contract is not settled, but it 
is in a fair way of being settled amicably. 


1460. Have you the original, or a copy of contract No. 43 to 
produce ?—I can give you a copy. 


Telegraph “on 
struction— 


WinnreeG, 8th September, 1880. Contract No, ls 


JoHN Sirron, sworn and examined: SIFTON. 


By the Chairman :— 


1461. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. Ce el 


1462. Have you been interested in any contracts on account of the 
Pacifie Railway ?—1 have, 


1463. What was the first contract in which you were interested ?— First, contract th 
which he was in- 


Contract No, 1, telegraph construction. terested, No. 1. 
- 1464. In what way were you interested in that ?—I was contractor, 
or one of the contractors. 
; EES Ds 
: ‘ . : : ass, Michae 
1465. Who were they ?—David Glass, Michael Fleming and myself. Fleming and wit- 
ness. 


jets i - (N Sifton, Glass & Co. 
| 1466. What was the name of the firm ?—Sifton, Glass & Co. Biber nein 


1467. Were there only those three persons interested ?—Those are 
all. 


1468. Were there only those three interested all the way through Witness the only 
the contract ?—That is all. In fact I was the only one interested in it or adan titze eerie 


towards the end. 
1469, You acquired the interests of the others afterwards ?—Yes. 
1470. The contract was let after tenders were asked for by public 
competition ?—Yes. 


1471. Were you in Ottawa at the time the tender was put in?—I Was in Ottawa 
; when tender was 
WAS. * putin. 


1472. Were you there for any length of time upon that occasion ?— 
I think about a week. 
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Tender in Flem- 
ing’s hand-writ- 
ing. 

Fleming’s  busi- 
mess pursuits. 


Fleming, Glass 
and witness in 
Ottawa on tbe 
last day for re- 
ceiving tenders. 


Tender made out 
on last day or day 
before. 


The partnership 
arrangement 
made before start- 
ing for Ottawa. 


Did not finally 
settle amounts 
and time of com- 
pletion before see- 
ing Chief Engi- 
meer. 


Character of in- 
formation want- 
ed from Chief En- 
gineer. 


1473. Were you there on the last day for receiving tenders ?—I was. 
1474. In whose writing is this tender, Exhibit No. 5 ?—Mr. Fleming's, 


1475. What was Mr. Fleming’s occupation at that time ?—He was 
express agent and manager of the telegraph in Sarnia for the Montreal 
Telegraph Company, and he was carrying on a private bank at the same 
time. 


1476. At Sarnia ?—Yes, at Sarnia. 
1477. Was he in Ottawa at that time ?—Yes. 
1478. And Mr. Glass ?—Yes, and Mr. Glass; we were all there. 


1479. You were all there at the time the tenders were finally 
received ?—Yes, I think so. I was, and I think we were all there. I 
could not be very positive, but my impression is that we were, because 
I think we were only in time to make out the tenders, I think they 
were put in just the day before. 


1480. Are we to understand your recollection to be that the tender 
was made out upon the last day, or the day before 7?—Yes. 


1481. Had you arranged between yourselves that you would unite 
your interests before you went down there ?—Yes. 


1482. It was not an arrangement made on the spot ?—No. 


1483. Had you considered the subject as to the amounts, or time of 
completion, or any of those details before you went down ?—We had 
had some consultation before we went there, but we had not finally 
completed it as we had to see the Chief Engineer, and get some explana- 
tions, but we had made outa sort of rough estimate before we went 
down. 


1484. What kind of information did you want from the Chief Engi- 
neer ?—There was no specification, and we wanted information as to the 
probability of it being all let in one contract or in sections, or what was 
meant by “light poplars” such as were mentioned, or timber in use— 
such information as contractors always require from those who have 


supervision of the work. 


1485. Did you get then from Mr. Fleming any verbal explanations 
which were not in the advertisement ?—I think not, only so far as letting 
to one party was concerned. He could not give us information on that 
subject, for that would be a matter for consideration after the tenders 
were opened by the Government. 

Understood that 
the advertise- 
ment left it op- 


tional to tender 
for the whole line. 


Tender applicable 
either to whole 
line or one sec- 
tion. 


1486. Did you understand that the advertisement called for one tender 
for the whole line if a person wished so to tender ?—I did. 


1487. And did you understand that you made your tender on that 
basis ?—We understood that we made the tender on that basis or on the 
basis of any one section. 


1488. Was Mr. Fleming in Ottawa upon the day the tenders were 
finally received ?—I think he was. 


Thinks there was 
no. discussion 
with Fleming on 
the day the ten- 
ders were finall 
received. 


1489. Did you discuss the matter with him that day?—I do not. 
- think that it was discussed. I do not think we discussed the question 
* at all on that day, I think the tenders were made out the day before 
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I know we were not stopping together, and I do not think I saw him 
that day until the afternoon. I dv not remember positively. There 


was no discussion any way on that day. 


1490. Do you mean the day on which they were finally received ?— 
Yes. 


1491. Did you consider that you would take any one of the sections 
_at the mileage rate at which you offered to take another section for ?— 
No. 


1492. What sections would you require different prices for ?—The Prices were stated 
: ae for prairie and for 
prices were stated. There was so much for prairie and so much for woodland, and 

woodland, and on the terms of our contract we had been willing to eat peal ea 


accept any section. tract. to accept 
any section. 


1493. That was the only distinction you made—so much for wood- 
land and so much for prairie ?—I think it was. I have never seen the 
tender since it was put in, and that is several years ago. 


1494, You understood then, if they wished to give you the British Not positive | if 
Columbia section, the Thunder Bay section, or any other, that the only Pe ee One 
distinction you wished to make wasso much for woodland and so much wmPia end. 
for prairie ?—That is my recollection of it, but I cannot speak posi- 
tively of it. The question with regard to the British Columbia end is 
that there was some of it very heavily timbered, but I do not remember 
whether there was anything specified in the tender about that or not. 

I have never seen the tender from the time it was put in until to-day. 
Our idea was to get the whole work, and in the event of not being able 
to get that to get what we could. That is the way we felt about it. 


1495. Look at the tender again and read it through, and then point Clause 13 constru- 
out any portion of it which you think amounts toa tender for any #r°the piece of 
particular section of it?—I presume that clause thirteen would be a line awarded. 


special offer for that piece of the line for which we had the contract. 


1496. With that exception there is no other offer for any particular 
section?—I do not make out anything else. My remembrance of it 
is that there was nothing else. The reason for that offer was, that that 
section was considered to be so very much easier built than other por- 
tions of the line. 

1497. Did any one of you three gentlemen take a more active part 
than the others in negotiating this arrangement with Mr. Fleming or 
anybody else ?—Not up to that point. 

1498, You mean up to the time of putting in the tender ?—Yes 


1499, Were you present the day the tenders were opened in 
Ottawa ?—I was. 


1500. Were you at the opening of the tenders yourself ?—No. 
1501. Were you informed that day of the result ?—No. 


1502. How soon after it were you informed of the result ?—We all Learned that 
remained over, I think, for two days—the day that the tenders were Some tone Infor- 
opened and the following day. Then Mr. Fleming said it would be mation regardis 
quite uncertain when, and might be some days, before he could give tract could be 
information about the matter, and my two partners went home and given. 
left me there. I remained for about two weeks but I got no further 


information. 
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Trodcaw, eight 1503. You mean after the opening of the tenders ?—Yes, I got no 


days after con- further information on the subject, and either Mr. Fleming or Mr. Tru- 


d ees : ; 
Ericino had petter deau, I do not know which, in a conversation that we had, said that I 


gopomse: had better go home, it was not very far off and they would let me 
know; but there were other parties apparently lower than us on the ~ 
line and no decision had been arrived at. 


1504. How long was that after the opening of the tenders ?—I think 
it was eight or ten days. I think 1 said I was there about two weeks 
altogether, 


1505. Do you recollect how long it was after the final receipt of the 
tenders before they were opened ?—I could not tell anything about 
that; I do not know where they were opened. I suppose they were 
opened the next day, but we could not get any information on the_ 
subject. 

Several days after 


Heat COLD yOL 1506. Was it about the next day after the final receipt of the tenders 


tenders elapsed : 
ere he was told. that you were informed that there were other persons lower tha» 


that there were you ?—No, I think it was several days. 


lower. 

1507. How long were you there altogether on that occasion ?—About - 
two weeks, or a little more. I was there about two days before the 
tenders were put in and the balance of the two weeks after, 


1508, You say that you think you stayed about ten days after the 
tenders were opened ?—Yes. 


1509. What time would that leave from the day they were received 
to the day they were opened ?—I said I took it for granted that they 
were opened the day after they were received. I really do not know 
when they were opened, 


1510. How long was it after the tenders were put in when you were 
informed by Mr. Trudeau or Mr. Fleming that there were others lower 
than you?—I do not know. I think it was about the time I said I 
went home—several days after. I cannot remember. 


en wheuebe 1511, At the time that you asked for further information from Mi" 


asked for Infor- Fleming was any one of your partners present?—Yes; I think that 
Ficming. ‘they were both present. 
1512. Did you have more than one interview with Mr. Fleming ?—I 
do not remember having more than one interview. 


1513. Where was that interview ?—In Mr. Fleming’s office. 


1514. What was the subject mentioned at that time ?—It was just to 
gather what general information we could before putting in our tender, 
of what the requirements would be. 

Fleming gave no 1515. Do you remember what information he gave you?—No; I 


articul j . . A ‘ 5 Ps - & . 
fration. *™/°!" think he did not give us any particular information on the subject at 


all. 


OS 1516. Then what did you understand to be the character of the work 
poles. . * as specified ?—We understood that such timber as could be got along 
the line, every place, was to be used for poles. That was understood 


definitely, and was stated in the contract. 


Deserjbed in ad- 1517. What was stated in the contract would not be information to 
you at the time of tendering ?—No; it was stated"in the short adver- 
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tisement that was published, I do not know whether there is a copy CES OR a ee 


_ of it attached to your papers or not. I did have a copy of it at one 


time, but I do not know whether [ have it now. 


_ 1518. Was the whole character of the work to be of a temporary Character of wire 
kind ?—So far as the poles were concerned it was, but so far as the wire QWearing to. be 


and instruments and clearing of the land were concerned, they were to such as to enable 
1e€ roa O be 


be complete. The wire and instruments were to be of good material, sone on with. 


and the clearing of the land was to be of such a character as to admit 
of their going on with the building of the railway on it. 

1519. What about the erection as well as the materia] of the poles? Nothing stated 
—There was nothing stated about the manner of erection. We con- Sie iee ae 
sidered that in that matter we were more interested ourselves than 
anybody else, as we had to keep the line up. If we did not keep it up 
we would not get paid for it. 


1520. Do you mean that the mode of securing them would only be The contractors 
such as would answer your own interest ?—No; but what would answer olan Goverbuien 
our interest for five years would answer the interests of the Government Vii inweino 
or anybody else, and we were supposed to deliver the line over to the 
Government in good working order. lf we had not the poles well 
secured we could not do that. We understood that they were to be put 
up as well as they could be under existing circumstances. The poles Roles would nog 


would not stand very long. stand very long. 
1521. Why ?—Because they would rot. 


1522. What kind of timber were they ?—In nearly every instance Poplar in general. 
they were poplar. I have obtained a few miles of cedar and tamarac 
poles at considerable extra expense to save the trouble of putting them 


in again. 
; x Poplar last three 
1523. How long will poplar last before it rots?—About three years. years | without 
i rotting. 
1524. Was that a material approved of by the engineer ?—The con- Contract stipulat- 


tract approved of it; it said “the material on the line.” Og os tae ae OE 


1525. Look at the original tender and say upon what day it was Tender completed 
finally prepared ?—It must have been prepared on the 22nd of July, the Ciena on ada 


date it bears. July. 


1526. Do I understand you to say that that was the day upon which 
this document was first completed ?— No; we had this document com- 


_ pleted the day before we signed it. 


1527. Then you think it was first completed on the 21st of July ?— 
Ido. 
1528. Why was the date of the 22nd put in ?—Because that was the 
day on which it was handed in. 
1529. Was it handed in ?—I think it was. 
1530. Why do you think that ’—I think it was handed in to Mr. Witness handed’ 


tender to Mr. 


Braun. I am not positive, but I think I handed it to Mr. Braun graun. 


myself, 

1531. Do you remember whether your partners were present 2—No, 
Ido not. — 

1532. Where do you think you handed it to Mr. Braun ?—It would 


be in his office if I handed it to him, In all cases when I put in tenders s 
in Ottawa, I have handed them to Mr. Braun. 
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Ra Eeeations mm 1533. Then you think it was on the 21st of July this document was 

figures made be- first prepared; can you say when the alterations were made in it, im 

fore tenders the figures—or rather the amounts for section 1 ?—They were made 
before it was handed in. 


1534. Can you say whether the alterations were made on the 21st or 
22nd ?—I cannot now, but I think I will be able to establish it. 


1535. How do you think you can establish it ?—By looking over my 
memoranda, I fancy I can find out what was done. 


1536. You think you have a memorandum showing when the change 
was arrived at‘in your minds ?—l'he change was made just when we 
were finishing it. When we were copying it I made the change on the 
rough copy that was made up before Mr. Fleming copied it. He had 
another copy of it in his possession, He had copied it before I saw him 
in the morning. 

Cause of change 1537. Can you remember what it was that led to the change ?—Yes; 
Trabant the fact of this section having lighter timber than any other section 
between here and Fort Pelly. 


1538. As you had it originally, before the alteration was made, it 
was lighter was it not? You say as to the whole line that the average 
ecost was to be $629 per mile for woodland ?—Yes. 


1539. And you had this section for $529 originally ?—Yes; it was 
already lighter by one-sixth. - 


1510. Can you explain why you found it necessary to reduce it $20 
still lower than it was ?—I think that it required to be reduced that 
much lower to bring it equal with the other sections. 


Change not made 1541. This last change appears to have been made between the 21st 
information nes BOG 22nd of July; did you get any information between the 21st and 
ceived by contrac- 93? pF . j j ° 

eae otek 22nd July as to the character of the work which induced you to take 
and 2nd July. Off that much from the price ?—No. 


How price was 1542. Then why, if you had no new information upon the subject, 

eee et did you find it necessary down at Ottawa, the day before putting in 
the tender, or the day of tendering to reduce it by $20 a mile or there- 
abouts ?—It was just this way: where there are three men making a 
contract together they generally differ in their opinions. I objected to 
the price being put in there at first, but my partners would not consent 
at the time. They gave way finally tome before we put in the tender, 
and consented to make the change. We had a good deal of discussion 
on that matter. 


1543. Do I understand you to say that before this was finally altered 
you had always wished to have it at the present price, $492 per mile 
for woodland ?—Yes, 


1544, And for the prairie you wished to have it $189, and they 
wished to have it $209 ?—Yes. 


1545. Do you remember where that discussion took place between 
you and your partners at which the final change was made ?—Yes. 


1546. Where was it ?—In Ottawa in a room of the Russell House 
where we were making out our tenders. 
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1547. Was it upon the day of putting in the tender ?—I could not 
state whether it was on the day of putting in the tender or the day 
before. ; 


1548. Do you remember how you were first informed that your tender Informed of ac- 
would be accepted or acted on ?—It was either by telegraph or letter, I goptance of ten- 
‘ a 3 = 2 r by tele- 

do not remember which, a considerable time after this; we had given up graph or letter. 


all hopes of having anything to do with it when we got the notice. 


1549. Before that time were you aware that Mr. Dwight was the 
party named as likely to get the contract ?—No; but I did not expect 
to get the contract. I had disabused my mind of the whole thing; I 
expected that it was given to somebody else. 


1550. Mr. Farwell was not interested with you in this contract at Farwell not in- 
’ terested in this 


all ?—No. : contract. 
1551. Was he down there assisting you with this contract ?— 
No, 


1552. Whose handwriting is that in the letter of fhe 14th of October, (oferta Glace 


Exhibit No. 2 ?—It is Mr. .Glass’s. hand-writing. 
1553. Were youin Ottawa at that time 2—No. 
When contract 


1554. Then at the time the contract was finally arranged for, you es finally set- 


were not in Ottawa?—No; I was not, Hee elena aoe 


Glass acted for 


1555. Who was acting for the firm then ?—Mr. Glass. Hae 
1556, Mr. Glass alone ?—Yes. 


1557. Do you remember consulting among yourselves about the 
price for maintenance, for this particular section ?—No; Ido not 
remember. 


1558. Was there any consultation between the members of the firm 
before the contract ?—I do not remember anything aboutit. My 
impression is that there was not any consultation, but I could not say 
that positively. % 

Glass’s occupa- 


1559. What is the occupation of Mr. Glass ?—He is a lawyer. reba 


1560. Do you remember when you made your tender whether for 
the maintenance of the line there was any particular provision or 
understanding among yourselves—among the firm ?—We had so much 
to talk about on that matter that it is impossible for me to remember, 
but I think there was. We had discussed the matter very fully, but I 
cannot remember it so distiactly as to say. We discussed very fully 
the maintenance of the line on the different sections, and the cost of 
getting material and supplies to the different houses on the sections. 
We figured for a long time over that and discussed it very fully. 


7 » - f c Thought that one 
_ 1561. Did you consider that any particular portion of the line would portion | of line 
6 ° : Wo alate would be more ex- 

be more expensive to maintain than another ?—Yes. pensive than 
other tomaintain, 


1562. Which portion did you think would be most expensive ?—We To wit: between 
thought that the portion between Lake Nipissing and Lake Nipigon ana® Lake? Nipe 
would be most expensive, and the next would be between Thunder Bay ¢o. 


and Red River. 
1563. More expensive than in British Columbia ?—Yes. 
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Next most expen- 
sive section, _ 
British Columbia. 


Next to that the 
prairie region be- 
tween Edmonton 
and Pelly. 


Contract 1, the 
feast expensive 
section. 


About 25 per 
cent. cheaper. 
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1564. And which would be the next most expensive ?—The British 
Columbia end would be the next. 


1565. And which would be next?—The prairie region between 
Edmonton and Pelly. 


1566. And the least expensive of all would be your section ?—I 
thought it would. 


1567. What rate would the expense of maintaining it bear towards 
the Edmonton and Pelly section? Would it be 50 per cent. less 
expensive, or how much ?—I think it would not. The difference would 
be between 15 and 25 per cent. It is a matter that a person would 
require to think over some. 


1563. At that time you did consider that some sections would be 
more expensive than others?—At that time we had considered the 
matter very fully and figured out what we thought to be correct. 


1569. Could you say now pretty nearly what would be the difference 
between the cheapest section—the one you got—and the most expensive 


‘section ?—What really would be the expense of doing that and what 


At time of tender- 
ing understood, 
among witness 
and his partners, 
that some sec- 
tions would be 
more expensive 
to maintain than 
others. 


When making 
original tender 
understood they 
were to have re- 
ceipts of line. 


But tender says 
nothing about 
this. 


we calculated on at the time would be two different things. 


1570. I want to know what was operating on your minds at that time 
of the transaction ?—I{ could not tell you. We considered this the 
cheapest section, but I could not come near the calculations we made 
at that time. Ido not know that we made any difference with regard 
to the maintenance of the whole thing, but we thought that would be 
the easiest section to maintain at that time. 


1571. You say you do not remember that there was afterwards a 
discussion between the Department and Mr. Glass, acting for the firm, 
as to the amount that ought to be paid for maintenance ?—I do not 
know anything about that; I was not there, and I know nothing at all 
about the discussion. 


1572. Do I understand you to say this: that at the time you made 
your tender it was understood among the partners that some sections 
would be more expensive to maintain than others ?—Yes. 


1573. And if you received only those sections you would require to 
be paid more for maintaining them ?—I do not kaow what conclusion 
we came to with regard to that, for really our idea in the first place 
was that we would get the whole line. We had no other idea. Thea 
when we were offered one portion of it I objected to taking it at all, 
because I was engaged at that time in other matters. Mr. Glass went 
down to Ottawa and then wrote back to me, stating what arrangements — 
he had made, and we agreed to go in. 


1574. When you made your original tender had it been discussed 
between you as to whether you should receive any of the profits of the 
line, or work it at all besides maintaining it ?—We understood that we 
were to have the receipts of the line, I think. 


1575. At the time you made your original tender ? —I think so, but 
I am not sure now. 


1576. Ifyou did so understand it, how was the idea communicated to 
you ?—I could_not tell you. Does the tender say anything about it? 
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1577. No; it does not?—I could not give you an answer on that 


question. Ido not remember what our ideas were at that particular 
time; I do not remember it distinctly. 


1578. Do you keep your correspondence about business matters filed 

away, or do you destroy them ?—Some of them I keep, and more of 

them I destroy. Ifthere is anything on this matter that I can refer 
to I will do so. 


1579. For instance, there is the letter of Mr. Glass to you from 
Ottawa ?—Yes ; he either telegraphed or wrote to me from Ottawa, and 
my impression is that I have that. 


1580. I understand that this arrangement as to the taking of the con- 
tract was made by Mr. Glass in your absence, and that you and he did 
not discuss the details of the final arrangements; that you left it tohim 
to act ?—Yes. 


1581. Then I suppose you had made no estimate about what the EEE ET gi: 
profits would amount to if you operated the line as well as maintained What the profits 
it?—No. if they operated 

1582. You had never made any calculation of that kind ?—No. a 

1583. If you had never made any calculation about what the profits 
would amount to, how could you consider that to be an element in the 
transaction on which you would base your figures?—I do not know 
that I can answer that question. So faras the first question you ask is 
concerned, I think the probability is that after or before that we had 
considerable talk about the profits of the line, but I really could not tell 
which. 


5 j j it j , io] >? Nothing said 
1584. There was nothing said about itin your original tend Ot ee eee ronte | th 
No; I think there was nothing said about it before that. original tender. 


1585. At the time you made the tender it was not an element in your They were not an 
7 c element in calcu- 
calculations for the contract?—No, it could not; because there was lations for con- 


nothing said about it in the advertisement. Wagehs 
'¢ 


1586. While you were in Ottawa, about the time of receiving the Saw Floming, 
tenders, did you see any person in the Department besides Mr. Fleming ? *™CC8Y © Crane 
—Yes; I saw Mr. Trudeau and Mr. Braun. 


1887. Any one else ?—No. daw Buckinenate 


1588. Neither Mr. Mackenzie nor Mr. Buckingham ?—I saw Mr. im, the Stuwels 


ci r K verse with him on 
Buckingham frequently on the street. verse with him on 
tender. 
1589. Had you any conversation with him on the subject ?—No; I After tenders in, 
. . . . . GC n 
had no conversation with anyone on this subject, except Mr. Fleming, trudeau only 


until after the tenders were put in, and then the conversation I had was with the view of 
with Mr. Trudeau and no one else. decision would be 


arrived at. 
1590. Did you converse with him more than once ? —Yes, I went in 
there every day half-a-dozen times to find out when they were going 
to decide it, and whether he had any information about the contract or 
* not, but I did not go there for information of any other kind. That 
~ was the place I expected to get the information from. 


1591. Do you remember whether you were informed that a fortnight, 
or anything like that, would elapse from the receipt of the tenders before 
“they were opened ?—I do not remember. 
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Announcement 
that they had got 
eontract reached 
witness before the 
other partners. 


Asked for exten- 
sion of time, 
which was grant- 
ed. 


Information that 
tender was ac- 
cepted contem- 
poraneous with 
Braun’s tele- 
gram to Sifton & 
Glass, London, 


Does not know 
who answered the 
telegram. 


Consultation of 
partners before 
“answer sent. 


Aware then how 
much of line was 
included in sec- 
tion 1. 


Witness first 
moved up to Man- 
itoba in April,1875 


The other part- 
ers went up in 
overber. 


1592. How long do you think you were in Ottawa at that time ?—I . 
think I was there about two weeks altogether. 


1593. And upon being informed that there were other persons lower 
than you, you went home and dismissed the matter from your mind 
until you were informed later in the year that your tender would be 
accepted for a portion of the line ?—Yes. 


1594. Do you remember whether this communication from the — 
Department was to you individually, or who it reached first ?---I think 
it reached me. 


1595. Where were you living ?—In London. 


1596. Do you remember the time that was first named for the com- 
pletion of this contract ?—No. 


1597. Do you remember that you asked for an extension of the time ?° 
—Yes. 


1598. Was it granted ?—Yes. 
1599. Was it completed within the extended time ?—Yes. 


1600. Mr. Trudeau has given us a copy of a telegram of 6th Octo- 
ber, 1874, to Sifton & Glass, London, signed “ F. Braun, Sec. :.”” do you ~ 
know whether that was about the time that you were informed that. 
your tender would be accepted ?—Yes. 


1601. Do youremember any discussion upon receipt of that telegram, 
between you and your partners, as to whether you had tendered for a 
particular section or not ?—No. 


1602. Do you know who it was that answered the Department ?—L 
do not. 


1603. Do you remember whether you and your partners consulted 
together before an answer was sent—at London ?—Yes. 


1604. Were you aware at that time how much of the line was 
included in section 1?—Yes, we were thoroughly aware of it. 


1605. At that time ?—Yes. 


1606. Do you mean when you answered tnat telegram on the 7th? 
—Yes. 


1607. The Department has given us a copy of the telegram dated the 
Sth, signed Sifton, Glass & Co., which asks this question : “ Does section 
one extend from Garry to Edmonton?” Now, as a matter of fact, 
section 1 extends from Garry to Pelly—that is 250 instead of 800 
miles ?—I knew all the time that Pelly was the right terminus, but. 
one of the partners held that it was all the way to Edmonton. He had 
forgotten the information he had, I suppose. 


1608. Then this telegram was sent to satisfy your other partners ?— 


“Yes, while we were discussing the matter in London? 


fe 609. When did you first move up to Manitoba to live ?—In April, 
1875. 


1610. Did either of your partners come up about the time of this 
contract being entered into?—Yes, we came up in the November 
before. The three of us came up together and built the line down from. 
here to Selkirk in November and returned again.: ’ 
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1611. Which side of the river is it built on ?—On the west side. 


1612, Did you furnish the wire and other materials, as well as do the 
work ?—We bought the wire from the Government. 


1613. Where was the wire when you bought it ?—At Winnipeg, and 
we were charged 34 cts. above market price, and did not knowit at the 
time. 


1614.. How long was it after you had entered into the contract before 
the line was marked out for you by the engineers ?—Some time in 
November part of it was marked out. The line from here to Selkirk 
did not require to be laid out, a3 it ran along the great highway. It 


“was not on the line of railway. Some time the last of November or the 


* 


1st of December, 1874, they gave us the line running west from here. 


1615. Or November 9th, 1874, you appear to have telegraphed to 
Mr. Fleming in these words: “Direct engineer to point out works ;- 
we wish to go over the whole line at once to know, what is to bedone?’ 
You think it was about a month after that when they marked out the 
line 2—They were at work on it before that about a month. Before 
that we were unable to go west from Red River on the located line 


1616. You think an extension for the completion of the line was 
granted ?—Yes, I know it was. I got-a letter from Mr. Fleming. - 


1617. A letter of the 9th July, 1875, asks for an 


extension to the 
1st of October, 1876 ?—Yes. 


1618. In your tender of July, 1874, you offer to finish this section in 
November of 1874 ?—Yes. 


1619. Did you expect to be able to do it all in four months 2—Yes, 
if we had got it at that time of the year we could have done it. That 
was on the understanding that we should get the whole line, as we 
would have put on a very much larger force. It is only a matter of 


‘force doing any of that,work. 


1620. Your offer to build it in 1874 was based on the understanding 
that you would have-the whole line ?—Decidedly that was the under- 
standing on our part, but I may say here that at that time there was 
supposed to be but very little timber on that line, and it turned out 
that there was considerable. 


1621. Do you operate the line now?—Yes. 


1622. Is thereany arrangement between you and the Government 
as to rates ?—No- | 


1623. Do yop.charge what rates you think proper ?—We charge the 


same rates to the Government as to the public. 


1624, Is there any arrangement between you and the Government 
as to what rate you charge the public ?—No. . 


1625. And you charge the public whatever rate you think proper in 
your own interest ?—Yes; the plan that I adopted in that was: I con- 
sulted with other telegraph men and got their ideas about what would 
be, under the circumstances, a fair rate for the public on this line. 
The rate that would benefit the public would. benefit the owner, and L 
put it at that price. pis 

1 


2 


” 


» 
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yes aa 1626. I suppose you are aware that there have been complaints about 
peen complaints the way in which the line has been maintained ?—Yes, I am aware of 
about tne wave that, and I am also aware that our line has been kept up more uniform- 
ly and has been in operation more days in the year than the line right 
alongside of the railway. Those complaints have generally come from 


interested parties. 


Willhavetheline 1627. Are you still interested in the matter ?—I still have the line, 
another year. — and will have it another year. 


1628. Do you keep books showing the receipts and expenditure ~ 
connected with it ?—Yes. 


1629. Would you tell, if we wish to know, about what is the expense 
of maintaining it a year, from your books ?—I think I could, though the 
accounts generally run from one year into another. In fact it costs 
nearly as much one year to maintain it as another, as I have to keep a 
certain number of men, whether they are idle or not—repairers and 
operators—and then the renewing of the line makes it cost more 
occasionally. I have renewed half of it already by putting in new 
poles, and the balance I must put in before my time expires. 

Three years the 1630. What is the average life of the poplar pole ?—About three 
ee the years. There are places where we have put in dry poplar and they 
last much longer. When the fire runs through the bush the poplar is 
killed, and though it remains standing it dries up and the bark falls off. 
Killed poplars If you cut them about two years after they have been killed they will 


last longer than 
ag green poles, last a great deal longer than green poles. 


Character of land 1631. Is it generally dry land over which this line runs?—It is 
over which line 


cata generally dry. There is more than half of it dry, but there is a great 
deal of wet land. 


1632. Do you mean ordinarily wet land, or bog ?—From the Nar- 
rows of Lake Manitoba to Mossy River it runs through low land, and a 
very large part of it swamp. Of the sixty miles there are, perhaps, 
ten to twelve of swamp. 


1633. Westward from Mossy River, what proportion of that is 
swamp ?—West of Mossy River in the first fifty miles there is, perhaps, 
half of it swamp. 

1634. And then westward from that ?—[t is all dry land. 


1635. Is it wooded ?—It is very fine land ; most of it is timbered, 
and the rest of it prairie and small poplar. 


1636. Are there any settlers there ?—There are a few settlers. 
Wherever you find water courses there are a few scattered settlers. 
Between Selkirk and the Narrows, something over 100 miles, there are 
only about five miles of muskeg, but there is a good deal of wet land. 
For the last two years we have got, west of this town, a place that five 
years ago was as dry as the street, now there are three feet of water on 
it. That is at Baie St. Paul. If the line were deflected so as to go 


around those swamps it would strike gullies that would be more imprac- 
ticable for railway purn’ s. 


EO ae hal Con= 1637, What was*.e next contract in which you were interested ?— 


Contract No, 13. The next was contract 13, at the Thunder Bay end of the road. 


1638. Was that let by public competition ?—Yes, 
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1639. What was the original extent of line covered by contract 13 ?— 
T do not remember. 


1640. Do you remember to what point the western terminus went ?— 
T think it was to Lake Shebandowan. 


1641. Did you gothere yourself and look after that work ?—No; I 
sas on this end—on contract 14—and my brother and Mr. Ward were 
at the other end. 1 was not over the whole of the other end myself. 


1642. What was the name of the firm ?—Sifton & Ward. 


1643. Who were the persons interested ?—The contractors were my 
brother, Mr. Frank Ward, of Wyoming; Thomas Cochran and J. H. 
Fairbanks, of Petrolia, and myself. Mr. Farwell afterwards became 
interested with us in the line. 


1644, Afterwards ?—After the contracts were obtained—both of them. 


1645. Was the work on both of those sections advertised for at the 
same time ?—I do not remember whether they were asked for at the 
same time or not. 


1646. Was there any understanding between the persons who became 
the nominal contractors and those other gentiemen who became inter- 
ested afterwards, that if you got the contract they would become in- 
terested ?—Between Thomas Cochran, Mr. Ward and myself there was. 
Mr. Fairbanks came in after the contract was got, and Mr. Farwell 
came in after that again. 


1647. Do you know whether there was any understanding between 
Farwell and Fairbanks, anv your firm, that they should become in- 
terested afterwards ?—I do not know that there was any understanding. 


1648. You were not a party to any understanding ?—No; I think I 
was the person who tendered. . 


1649, Was Farwell down at Ottawa at the time of tendering ?—No; 
he was not at Ottawa, and did not know that I was tendering. 


1650. Was he down at the time you got the contract ?—No; he 
knew nothing about it until he saw that the contract was awarded. to 
me, through the newspapers, and he telegraphed me (I had been 
acquainted with him for a number of years) to know whether he could 
not come in with me on the work I had got. Then we opened a cor- 
respondence. ; 


1651, Had you been over that part of the country to ascertain the 
probable expense of the work, so as to know how to tender ?—I had 
been over part of it. I had been over half of the work on the Fort 
William end, and about twenty miles of this end. 


1652. And was it from the knowledge you obtained in that way that 
_ you were able to form some opinion of the prices which you mentioned 
in your tender ?—Yes. 


1653. Was it acting upon the information you obtained in that way ? 
—Yes; and my brother had been over all the section on the east end. 


1654. The line was changed after some of the work had been done, 
was it not?—Yes; at Sunshine River it was directed towards the north, 
but I could not give you any of the particulars of it. 
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struction — 
Comtract Nol. 
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1655. You did not take any active part in the management of that 
portion of the contract ?—No, nothing further than going down occa- 
sionally and having a look at the books, It was entirely in the hands 
of my brother and Mr. Ward.’ Mr, Fairbanks was there part of the — 
time, and so was Mr. Cochran. 


1656. Mr. Cochran was mentioned as one of your sureties at the time 
you tendered ?—Yes. ; 


1657. Do you know whether any other person tendered at a lower 
rate than you did for this work?—Yes; I heard that there was some 
person from Nova Scotia, or somewhere -down the country. I do not 
know anything positively about it only from the fact that there was a 
delay in deciding the matter on account of there being a lower tender. 
If the party would accept we would not get it. 


1658. Do you know if any parties named T. A. Charters & Co, were 
connected with it ?—No. 


1659. Or G. W. Taylor ?—No. 


1660. Are you aware of any communications between any one on 
behalf of your firm with either of those parties ?—I am certain there 
were no negotiations with any person belonging to our firm, I was 
the person who did all the business for them. 


1661. Do you remember being informed that there was a change in 
the direction of the line at Sunshine Creek ?—Yes. 


1662. Were there any negotiations between any one on behalf of 
your firm and the Government, as to the terms upon which that 


change should be made ?—There was, but I could not say anything 
about it. 


1663. Who were the parties who negotiated those terms ?—They 
were my partners. 


1664. You would not be able to say anything about the change of 
the line which made a difference in the rock cuttings ?—No. 


1665: Had you an engineer of your own on that end of the lhne?— 
We had a part of the time. . 


1666. Who was it ?—One Taylor, I think, an engineer who had been 
in the employ of the Government. I think there were two engineers 
there. {do not remember their names, and I cannot give you any- 
thing particular on that subject. 


1667. Are you aware whether the matter is settled between the 
contractors and the Government about section 13 ?—I understood it was. 


1668. You believe there is no dispute now between you and the 
Government ?—I believe there is no dispute. 


1669. There was a charge made for the delay in locating this end of © 
the line on contract 13; some of the men got there before the line had 
been laid out, and there was a-claim for compensation; do you know 
the particulars of it?’—I do not know the particulars. I know of the 
men having been idle and the work detained. 


1670. Mr. Marcus Smith was employed to settle that claim, and 
there was some allowance made ?—Yes. 
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a struction— 
‘ A * é nas , ontract No, iZe 
1671. Did your partners discuss the bearing of the quantities given Quantitiesmatter 


at the time of tendering as to whether they would affect the gain on eae aie 

5 78 en aeringe 
the transaction or not?—Yes; the quantities were a matter of very “" °"°""* 
grave discussion in tendering. 


1672. How was it understood by the contractors? Were the Quantities sup- 
posed to be nearly 


- quantities supposed to be nearly correct, or given for the purpose BLY correct: 


you ?—Yes. , 


of adding up to ascertain the amount of a tender ?—We supposed that 


they were nearly correct. 


1673. What led you to suppose so?—From the fact that any con- Reasons for sup- 
tracting we had ever done before on the Grand Trunk, the Great posing: faa 
Western and the Canada Southern, the quantities were very nearly 
right. Almost in every case they are behind, but not enough to make 


avery great difference ; but in this country where there was so very 


much rock they might make a very grave difference. A person might 
calculate on having only a very small quantity of rock where there 
would be a large quantity, and they might be deceived and have a poor 


‘contract. 


1674. What effect has that upon the tendering ?—In our case our 
experience in the past had been that the quantities were 80 nearly 
correct that it did not have any effect. We assumed that it was very 


nearly correct and would not make any great difference. 


1675. Did this estimate turn out to be as nearly correct as the 
estimates on those other roads?—I could not tell you about 13 as 1 


am not sufficiently posted to give you any definite information. On 


14 I know what it was, as I managed my own work. 
1676. What is the néxt transaction in which you were interested ?— Contract No. 14, 


Contract 14. 


1677. Was that submitted to public competition risen ifelse 
Does not know 


1678. Do you know who made the lowest tender ?—IJ do not. Sonor i ndek low eae 
tender. 
1679. Do you know any of them who were lower than you?—No; 
but I have heard that some person up north, near Collingwood, was 
lower. It appears to me that the name was Robinson. 


1680. No; they were J. Wallace & Co., of Dunbar. ‘Did you know 


them ?—No. 


1681. And you had no negotiations with them ?—No. 

t ee 4 Management of 
1682. Was the management of this contract left principally with tnis ‘contract 
principally in 
witness’s hands. 


1683. Who were the parties interested in this contract ?—The same Personnel of coms 
pany the same as 


parties who were interested in the other. in contract No. 1. 


1684. In the same proportion ?—No; I think there was a difference 
with Fairbanks. I think he had one-fifth in the contract at Thunder 
Bay, and one-sixth in this. I do not remember exactly how it was. 

1685. Wallacé & Co. appear, by a return made by Mr. F leming, to 

have put in the lowest tender; do you know anything about those 
parties ?—No. 

1686. Had you any negotiation with those parties 2—No. 

1687. Do you know of any between your partners and them in rela- 
tion to this contract ?—No; I do not. 
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Contrac o,14. A 5 d 
Dousidered quan.) LeSsa-Doryon know whether you and your partners, in making this 
tities given in bill tender, considered the quantities given in the bill of works to be nearly 


oF works t Pe correct, or otherwise ?—We did certainly think so. 


Grounds for sup- 1689. Why did you think so ?—We thought so from the fact of our 
posing quantities ¢xperience in the past and the fact that they had surveyed this line. 


1690. What experience had you?—We had had _ contracts, as I said, 
on the Grand Trunk and some on the Great Western and Canada 
Southern, I, myself, have been engaged in the excavation and work 
of that kind for twenty years, in county works and all kinds of works. 


1691. Was there anything in the advertisement for tenders to lead 
you to understand that this was based upon a different system from 
the others ?—I do not remember anything. 

Quantities to be 


is 1692. How did it turn out? Did the quantities which were required 
Saber ghee to be executed exceed the bill of works, or were they lower than the 
ee estimate ?—They turned out to be about 60 per cent. in excess of the 
estimate. In some instances they were 300 per cent. and 
more. or instance, in solid rock the estimated quantity was 
10,000 yards, if I remember rightly, and the actual quantity was 
from 30,000 to 35,000 yards. In loose rock the _ estimate - 
was about 3,000 yards, and there were over 30,000 yards executed. 
Then the earth work went 50 per cent. over what was estimated. 


Excess arose from 


: ‘ 1693. Did all that excess in the rock work arise from the deviations 
deviations in line. 


of the line ?—Yes. 


1694. Was it not partly from the alteration of the grade ?—I could 


hardly say whether the grade was changed or not. I could find out by 
referring to the profiles. : 


Contractors had 


an engineer em- 1695. Had you an engineer employed on your own behalf ?—Yes. 
ployed. : 


Afar poL ioxiot 1696. Did be make plans and profiles of his own, or did he get copies 


from Govern- from the Government engineers ?—He got copies from the Government 
ment engineer. engineers. id 


1697. Who was the engineer you had employed ?—We had three: the 
first year we had a young man named Henry Hollingshead, from St. Paul, 
who had had considerable experience on the St. Paul and Pacific. Then 
we had Mr. Molloy, who had been for a time engaged with the Govern- 
ment here. He came here in the employ of the Government, but was 


dismissed. After him we had Mr. Lynch who is now in charge of part 
of section B for the Government. 


1698. Where are the plans and profiles that you had at that time ?— 
I do not know where they all are; I have got some of them. 


a ep mak- 1699. I understand that you are making a claim against the Govern- 


ernment. ment for something in connection with this particular contract ?—Yes. 


Nature of claim. 


1700. What is the nature of the claim, generally, without going into 
particulars at present ?—The nature of the claim is, in the first place, 
for delays; and in the next place we claim that on account of the delay, 
and our men having to go away, that wages were raised and we were 
entitled to a charge for the excess in wages that we had to pay. Inthe — 
next place we have a claim for an extra ditch, an immense canal, that 
was dug some four or five miles along the road, and the engineers made 
us wheel the material from that into the centre of the road, some 
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eighty-five feet, ‘and only allowed us the price of off-take drains for it. 


The engineers here have recommended that we be paid the price of 


side ditches for it. We claim that we should have not only the price 
of side ditches but a charge for bringing it the extra distance. 
Instead of having to bring it only ten feet, 
the road calls for, we had to bring it eighty-five feet. 
- earth as could be moved with teams. If it was we would not have 
asked anything extra for it, because we were obliged to remove earth 
from borrow-pits any reasonable distance to the middle of the road-bed, 
but this had to be wheeled over bogs and muskegs eighty-five feet from 


It was not such 


the berm ofthe road out of the ditch. Then we were stopped working at 


one time in the fall when we were getting ready and had transported 
some of our supplies on the line; and there were fresh surveys made 
north and south to see if it would not be better to change the road. 
We were obliged, in consequence, to move back our supplies. 


1701. Where was this ?—It was thirty miles east of the Julius Mus- 
keg. It was thought to be a great barrier at that time, and they 


wanted to move the line, and we were put to the expense of removing 
our supplies and a small building that we had putup. Then we had the 
road changed very much, and very much to our disadvantage, which I 
think can be shown by competent men who have examined and seen it, 


1702. Going back to the telegraph contract, one of your partners 
was Mr. Glass ?—Yes. 


1703. Did he propose to you 


to enter into the partnership, or did 
you make the first overtures to 


him ?—I really am not positive. 


1704. Are you aware whether he had ever been engaged in any such 
work ?—No ; he never was. 


1705. Remembering that now, does it lead you’ to any impression 
about the first offer ?—My impression is that he made the proposition 
to me. I think I could answer that question more fully to-morrow or 
some other day. 


1708. Do you know now the price that you ask for telegraph mes- 
sages over section 1?—Yes ; it is one dollar for a message of ten 
words from here to Pelly, and extra, I think it is 7 cts. 


1707. I think you said you had a statement by which you could give 
some idea of the receipts and expenditure ?-—Yes, I will prepare any 
information of that kind that I can give you. 


1708. About this contract 14,do you remember if you were at 
?—I was there at the 


Ottawa about the time the contract was awarded 
time the contract was awarded. 


1709. Do youremember that there was one tender ahead of you, 
that of Wallace & Co, ?—I think I was 


was open for us. 


1710. To that dollar that is charged for a message over your part of T 
over to Edmon- 
much that is. 


the line, you must of course add something for the part 
ton; how much is that addition ?—I do not know how 
It was up to five dollars at one time. 


which the ordinary berm of 


there in connection with con- 
tract 13, getting that fixed up, when we were notified that 14 
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©ontract No, 1. 


1711. You do not control the sections west of Pelly?—No; I think 
it is a dollar from Peliy to Battleford. In other words, it would be - 
double as much from here to Battleford as from here to Pelly. I think 
that is the present rate. I have nothing to do with the other line 
except settling up with them and receiving their messages. 


Railway Con- 1712. You say you think you were at Ottawa regarding section 
CaN. 14, 13, aud at that time you also negotiated the closing of the contract for 
section 14?—Yes; I think so. 


Ward with wit- 1713. Was there any other partner there with you?—Yes; I think . 
ees et gad, Mr. Ward was there with me. 
1714. Why do you think Mr. Ward was with you ?’—He was there 
to sign tbe contract, I think. I think my brother and he were there. 


Date of contract. 1715. The contract for section 14 is dated the 3rd of April?—They 
were both there at that time. 


Contracts Nos. 
13 and 14. 


How information 1716. Do you remember how you were informed that your tenders 
as to tenders on those two sections would be accepted ?—I do not remember how we 
aving been B ‘ 5 

awarded reached were informed of 13, but I remember how we were informed of | 

Ea 14. Mr. Trudeau informed me when we were settling about 
the securities and finishing up about the other contract, or getting it 
ready. He said that the House was about being dissolved, and the | 
time that had been given to somebody else for putting up securities 
had elapsed, and they wanted the contract closed before the House 
prorogued, He said: “Ifthe contract is awarded to you, can you put 
up the security at once?” I said “‘ Yes, immediately—before night if 
necessary.” He said: “ Well, I will see you again.” I called in again. 


Contract No.14, _ 1717. The same day ?—I think it was the same day,—it was either 
the same day or the next morning, and he said the contract had been 
awarded to us. 


1718. That was in 1875 ?—Yes. 


1719. Did you furnish the security then immediately ?—Yes; I think 
if was done within the next day or two before the House rose. I left 
to come to this country on the 7th of April. 


Trudeauinformead 1720. Mr. Trudeau thinks that was a contract awarded by Mr, 

AS Mackenzie, and he says that he has no way of knowing how you were 
informed of it. That is my recollection of his Srasientel Your 
recollection is that it was Mr. Trudeau who informed you?—Yes ; that 
is my recollection of it. Iam pretty clear about that. It is five years 
ago and I might be mistaken, but I am pretty sure about it, as I 
recollect the conversation that took place about putting up the security, 
and that is what brings it to my mind, 


1721. He told you that the persons who had made a lower tender had 
not put up the security ?—He either told me, or it was understood, I ° 
cannot exactly say which. 


1722. Understood by you ?—Yes. 
Understood from c 
‘Trudeau that the 1723. Can you say how you came to that understanding ?—It must 
eee ee have been from conversation with Mr. Trudeau, as I had no conversation 
security. with any person else on the subject. 
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1724. You say that Ward was the only partner of yours that Was witness's brother 


down there at that time ?—No; my brother was there. also In Ottawa at 
a) ime. 
1725. Do you know R. J. Campbell, of St. Catharines ?—No. 
1726. Or Wallace & Co ?—I do not know any of them. 


1427. Do you know anything about the change of grade at the east 
end of section 14?—Yes. 


1728. Was there a change of grade which increased the quantities rect in quenti- 
considerably there ?—Some places, I think, the quantities were in- Hes OF cnet 
-ereased, and in other places I think they were decreased. I think we had of section 14. 
better decide that by looking at the profiles. I will get whatever in- 


formation I can on the subject. 


1729. You said you had been over the line of country generally before 
the contract was awarded on 14?—The first twenty miles. 


1730, Had you been over the country south of that at all?—Not much; Character of 
just a little east of here. ~ . dernier tog t 


1731. How far south ?—About fifteen miles, 


1732. That would be just starting from Winnipeg then, and not with 
_ a view to railway construction ?—No. 


1733. You do not know how that country would compare with the 
located line for railway construction ?—There is not much difference, 
only one has timber on it and the other has not, but they are both level. 


1734. Do you remember what was the time for the completion of 
zontract 14?—In 1876, I think. 
Contract to have 


1735. It was not nearly completed then the Ist of August, 1876 ?— been completed in 
No: it was not. 1876. It was not 
Oke nearly completed 
in August, 1876. 
1736. Do you remember when the letting of the next section east of 
that, namely section 15, was made 2-—I do notremember, but I think it 


was in 1877. 2 
1937. Was there much of section 14 unfinished in January, 1877 ?— 
Yes ; considerable of it. 
i738. That was six months after the time for its completion ?—Yes. 


1739. What was the cause of the delay ?—The ‘irst occasion was 
_ delay in not having laid out the work in the first place, and when we 
eame on here the work was not ready. 


1740. How much of it had been done? Was the line located on the Line located but 
ground at all?—Yes, but there was no work laid out. ne work lai oa 
: neg No cross sections 

1741. Do you mean that they had not cross-sectioned it ?—There and no enginiwe 
were no cross-sections done, and no engineers here to lay out the work when the contrac- 


tors went on the 
when we came. ground. 


1742. How long was it after you came before the work was laid out Witness prepared 
_ so that you could proceed ?—I came here prepared to go on Reith athe Renn he 
work in the latter part of April or the Ist May. Ihbada large number May. 

of men and horses coming into the country. We brought our own 

_ teams; and I advertised for men in St. Paul as we came through, and em- 

ployed an agentto hire men and send them on to me,expecting that every- 

thing was ready. We had about sixty teams and 1,200 men, and we kep& 

_ them some time. We could not pay them, but we boarded them, and we 

i 
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Men left because bad to pay some of our foremen’s expenses. After a while the men went 
no work ready. away and reported that there was no work going on, and no work © 
ready. The consequence wasit was impossible to get men in again that. 
summer. We could have employed any number of men at $1.75 per 
day then if the work had been ready; but they all went out of the 
Raising rate of country again. We had to raise the wages to $2 per day to try and 
pane duet an bring them back, but even that did not bring them, for wherever the 
back. men went back to the United States, all the way to Chicago, it was. 
reported that there was no work going on so that laborers were afraid 
to come. After that we had to pay very high wages to induce them to: 
Contractors in a come in, and could not get over half the number we wanted. _ We were 
Deueralt the eae in a position to have done all the work that summer had it been laid 
that summer had 9yt for us; and it was the best season we have had since for work. 
it be-n laid out , . 
for them. We made every effort on our part, but the engineers only came on to. 
lay out the work in June. 


1743. When they come on to lay out the work were you able to 
proceed then, or did they require to lay it all out before you began ?— 
No; they allowed us to commence five miles back from the river. The 
line was located that five miles but they thought of changing it, con-. 
sequently we had to commence five miles out from the base of our - 
supplies. We had to build a road to get out our supplies which, after 
the real location was made, was of no use to us at all, for we could 
have commenced at the river. 


Having com- 2 
menced tolay out 1744, After they commenced to lay out the work at that five mile 
proceeded east. point they went eastward and located in an easterly direction ?—Yes. 
ward. 

Engineers kept 


Ahead of contrac. 2/49. Did they keep ahead of your work then, or did they impede 


tors until Deceem- you in any way ?—They kept ahead i ‘ j - 
tors until Decem- y y way y kep of us until the following Decem 


culty arose re. ber when that difficulty arose about the Julius Muskeg. 
garding Julius 
ee: 1746. Is that where they laid the ditch eighty-five feet from the 
roadway ?—Yes; they gave us notice not to proceed further east than 
the Julius Muskeg, and that stopped our work all winter. 

from where they 1747. How far was it between the five mile point from which you 


started to the > 5 ; : Od _f , 
Danas Maced started and the Julius Muskeg ? —A bout twenty-five miles. 


Until line at Win- 1748. So that this was the only length upon which you were per- 
contractors not Mitted to work until about a year after you got the contract ?—Yes ; 
permitted towork until the time that they located this end. They located the five miles. 
length for nearly at this end some time during the latter part of the summer. 
a whole year. 


About August 1749. Then they did not permit you to work westerly towards the 
permitted to work 


7 . re : ’ 7 £ ‘ > ] 
Westerly towards "iver ?—Yes, they did in the latter part of the year—perhaps in August 
the river. or somewhere about then. 
The part of line < 5 ; 
on Se apes 3 ay Then the portion of the line that they would not permit you. 
not permitted the re 5 Juli ceo —— iter aye 
Palins Muskes © 0 Work on was east of the Julius Muskeg —was it ?—Yes. 
Advantages 1751. Would it have been any object to you to have been allowed to- 
which would J t of h J, li i 
have attended WOrk east of the Julius Muskeg ?—Yes, for the reason that we could 
permission to have got our supplies over ; and we intended and had made arrangements. 
Julius Muskeg. tO have our supplies taken across the muskeg in the winter, as we 


could not get them through in the summer. It consequently delayed 
us a whole year. 
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1452. Why did you wish to get your supplies over the Julius Muskeg 
in the winter ?—Because we had plenty of work there that could be done. 

1753. What was the object of your getting the supplies over at that Julius Muskeg 
time ?—The Julius Muskeg wes frozen in the winter, and we could get Ede Wee 
our supplies over without any difficulty. We were obliged, the next bridge in winter 
summer, to build a corduroy road eight miles long before we could get suppliod.. Eades 
in our supplies, for we could not commence until the spring because we port wat ley 
had no notice where the line was to be. 

1854. Could you not have got your supplies over the Julius Muskeg Why under. cir- 
-on the ize at all events ?—We did not know where to put them. They Cece och igi 
vere running one line to the north and one to the south —trial lines, Muskeg not used. 


cand we did not know which one would be adopted. 


1755. How wide is this Julius Muskeg ?—Four miles across, and then Width of Julius 
there is a small piece of dry ground, and then another piece of muskeg nena 
about a mile and a-half wide. 


1756. When you speak of supplies what do you mean ?—We mean Wihtas is ncauces 
provisions for the men and teams principally, as well as preparing “?"™ 
shanties to live and work in. We build them in the winter and get 
them ready along the line every two miles or so. Then our timber 
making which we had to get out in the winter was stopped. 


1757. What was the timber for ?—Bridges. 


1758. And for trestle work ?—Yes; there was a great deal of trestle A sreat deal of 
work. The principal part of our timber was east of the Julius Musies) ie Oe 
‘and we had men on that work at that time. 


1759. In getting out timber for your work how far HOrtM,Or south of Tmver | Pe 
the line would you have to go for it as a rule—to get all that you miles of line. 


wanted ?—Two miles, perhaps. Not more than that. 


1760. Could you not tell within two or three miles where the line 
-was to be located east of the muskeg ?—No. 


1761. Do you mean that you were not able to get out any timber at Un eer al ae 


all that winter ?—No ; we stopped operations at once. Bopeed opera- 
1762. If you could have told within two or three miles where the 

line was to be located, could you have gone on with the timber opera- 

tions ?—Yes; but the drawing of timber out of the way in a wet country 

like that is a pretty serious matter. They went off two or three miles 

on one side, and then they abandoned it and struck the other side. 


1763. Do you say that the location was so uncertain that you could 
not tell within two miles where the line was to be finally built?— 
Yes; and the very fact of the notice that they gave us would show that 
they were uncertain as to the point. 


1764. Is your evidence that they did not facilitate the getting in of 
supplies by any qualification of that notice, but that you were just told 
to stop ?—Hxactly. 

1765. I believe there was a condition in your contract that if they Special condition 
“were to stop your work at any time you were to have an additional Pepect to sates 
period, equivalent to the delay, in which to complete the contract, if it ping work. 
‘was delayed by the stoppage ?—Yes. 


1766. Did you get that additional time ?—I presume we did, but not Got additional 
any more. eer 
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ATetuto Of sar- 1767. What was the nature of the final arrangement, by which you: 


rangement by ceased work on the line ?—We completed the line to the last two miles. . 
ee iyorkens or mile and a-half. That end of the road was re-located; the line was 


changed ; and that is the point that increased the rock cutting so much. — 


1768. Did it curve to the north or to the south ?—It curved to the 
south. 


1769. And that increased the rock cutting ?—Yes; that increased the 
solid rock cutting. 
1770. What was the nature of the arrangement by which you ceased 


+o work ?—I may say that they never located this piece of line until very” 
jately. It was not completed. 


1771. You mean the altered location ?—Yes; so far as that is con- — 
cerned it was the only location for us, because they would not lay out. 
the work until it was re-located and this point was decided. 

Correspondence 1772. Then this curve to the south was really the first location on 

respecting work which you were permitted to do any work in that locality ?—Yes. In — 
September, 1877, we were anxious to get ready to do that work, for 
there appeared to be some idea that there was rock on it, although we — 
could not tell where the location was to be; but if ‘there was rock cut-° 
ting to be done we were anxious to have some approximate estimate of — 
it, so that we could prepare ourselves for that class of work. The 
material for drills, steel, powder and everything that was necessary for 
that kind of work had to be brought into the country. I wrote to the — 
district engineer on the 15th of September, 1877, asking him for an — 
approximate estimate of the quantities of rock at the east end, and: 
gave him our ideas what we wanted, &c..—that we wanted to get im 
supplies. On the 25th of September he regretted that he was unable to- 
give me any information on the matter at all as it was still not located. 
On the 17th of October he notified us that the work on that part of the 
section would be set out for us at once—that it was re-located. We-— 
then had to get our stuff in by teaming it from Fisher’s Landing. 


1773. Where is Fisher’s Landing ?—This side of Crookstown, on the — 
Red River, about 150 miles from here, 


1774. Did you bring it to Winnipeg ?—We brought it to Winnipeg — 
and then teamed it out on the road. 

1775. Why did you not bring it to Winnipeg a good deal earlier than. _ 
that ?—Because we did not know whether we would want it or not ~ 
until we received that letter in October. It was then impossible to get 
the stuff in by water, and there was no railway. It cost us some five 


hundred dollars more to get it in there by teams than it would have- 
cost to get it down by boats. 


ees ee, 1776. That is down to October, 1877 ?—Yes. We went on to work — 

eame onworkand then as fast as posssible, and carried it on until the end of 1878, when. — 

not have iPdone Mr. Marcus Smith, the acting Chief Engineer, came over the line and — 

in time. said that we were not likely to get it done within the time that they 
were going to allow us to do it in. 


Marcus Smith 1777. Did he say this to you ?—Yes he said this to me. All of it, he: _ 
said they had not said, would be done except the last two or three fills at the end. He 
said that there would be no difficulty in doing it, but we had not the- 


force. We told him we would do it as fast as it could be done; and. 


would get the force that was necessary. 
‘Whitehead should have the filling of these voids, and he suggested that 
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He evidently felt inclined that 


we should make arrangements with Whitehead to do the balance of the 
fills, 


1778. Who else was present at the time he said this ?—Mr. Farwell 
was present at the time; and my brother was present at part of the 


‘conversations. We finally consented to try and make an arrangement 


with Mr. Whitehead. 


1779. You consented to Mr. Smith; Mr. Whitehead was not present 
then ?—No; Mr. Whitehead was not present then ; but we consented 
to Mr, Smith. I think part of his concern to get it into Whitchead’s 
hands was that if Whitehead was delayed with his contract he would 
have a claim against the Government with respect to getting in his 


- supplies. 


~ reasons. 
done. 


1780. Had you any other reason beside that as a probable reason why 
Mr. Smith desired Mr. Whitehead to get the contract?—I had other 
Mr. Whitehead had complained of that work not having been 


1781. Complained to you ?—Yes ; complained to me. 


1782. Was that all? Did he just make the complaint to you ?—That 
was all unless what was generally talked about, that that work was in 
the way of his contract. 


1783. Talked about between you and Whitehead?—No, it was 


generally talked about between outsiders. We had an interview with #3 


- Whitehead and we made him an offer for the work. 


ments with Mr. Whitehead and have this 


1784. Did you go to him, or did he come to you ?—I think that the 
meeting between us was arranged by Mr. Marcus Smith,.or Mr, Rowan, 
or some of the Government officials. I think it was a kind ofa mutual 
understanding that we should meet and talk it over, 'and we made an 
offer of 37 cts. a yard to Whitehead. He did not seem inclined to 
take it for that, but offered to do it for 40 cts. It was delayed some 
time and Mr. Smith said positively’that if we did not make arrange- 
matter settled, that the 
Government would have to take the contract out of our hands. 


1785. Who was present when he said that ?—Mr, Farwell was present. 
1786. And who else ?—I do not know who else was present. 


1787. Marcus Smith and you and Farwell were present ?—I do not 
know whether we were both together at the time, but I know that he 


made the same statement to the two of us. 


1788. Did he make the same statement when Farwell and you were 
present ?—No.; Mr. Farwell was not present when he told me. He told 
us that unless we made an arrangement with Whitehead the Govern- 
ment would have to make some arrangement themselves and cancel 


our contract. 


xs 


1789. About what time was that?—That was in September, 1878. 
We made arrangements, subject to the approval of the Government, 


“with Mr. Whitehead at his price—40 cts. 


1790. Was there anything else beside the earth price mentioned ?— 
Yes; he was to do the balance vof the rock. There was 1,000 


~ 
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Marcus Smith’s 
suggestions as to. 
balance of fills. 


Reasons operat~ 
ing on Marcus 
Smith’s mind. 


Made Whitehead 
a offer for the 
s. 


37 cts. a yard. 


Whitehead offer- 
ed to do it for 40 
ets. 


Smith said unless 
arrangement was 
made with White-- 
head, Govern- 

ment would have 
to take contract 
outof their hands.. 


This was in Sep- 
tember, 1878. 

Arrangement 
ma le with White- 
head subject to 
approval of Gov- 
ernment at 40 cts. 
Whitehead also 


to do balance of 
rock, 
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yards or so to be finished in the cuts, that were required to be. put into 
the fills, and he took that at our price. 


Contractors ips, 1791. Was there any loss or gain to you by his taking it from you? 


work to White- Yes; there was a loss to us. 
The earth filling 1792. What did you lose in that particular arrangement with Mr. 
Oia, they node Whitehead ?—We lost on his getting the work. That was the best 


paying work we had, the filling of the earth work. 


1793. He got 40 cts.; what was your price?—Our price was ar 
ranged by the schedule of prices, according to the distance which the 
earth had to be drawn. We had 26 cts. a yard for all earth up to 
1,200 feet, and extra haul after that. 


1794. At what rate?—I do not remember without looking at the 
specification. I see by the specification that it was one cent per cubic 
yard for every 100 feet over the 1,200. 


eeeovernment 1725. Who paid this extra price between 26 cts, and 40 cts. to Mr. 
paid Whitehead. Whitehead ?—The Government. We gave him an order to have the 
Government pay him for the work as it was estimated. 


1796. As between you and the Government was the difference between _ 
the 26 cts. and 40 cts. charged to you?—No; they do not estimate 
that work to us at all. 


1797. I understand that if you did the work you were to get at least 
26 cts.?—Yes; and an additional cent per yard for haul, and he was | 
to do it for us at 40 cts. without any extra haul. 


Bee cers Price 1798. Do you know which amounted to the larger sum, 40 cts. 
ng = 


Whitehead’s. per yard without extra haul, or the 26 cts. per yard with extra haul? 
—Our price was the larger at 26 cts. per yard and the extra haul. 

Yhe Government 

tae rcakerand 1799. So that the Government got this work done, as a whole, ata 


this is the ground lower price by Whitehead than they would have got it done by you ?— 
of one of the 5 

elaims of con- 168. 

ractors. 


1800. Is that difference one of the items of your claim against the 
Government ?—Yes, 


1801. You say you can furnish the particulars of this claim ?—Yes, 


No other claim on 1802. Is there any other claim that you have against the Government 
fer to Whitehead, 0 account of that change of the contract from you to Mr. Whitehead, 


besides this earth work ?—No. 


1603. The rock work does not come into the question ?—No. 


When change 1804. Wher you made this change at the suggestion of Mr. Smith 
Benciog. as was there any understanding as to whether or not the Government 


ing relation of should end the matter with you, or whether it should still be considered 
contractors to 


transferred work, afterwards between you and the Goyernment?—There was no under- 
standing of the kind. 

No understand- 2 “ 

ing between con- 1805. Was there any understanding between you and Mr. White- 


} tor J 
Whitehead head ?—No understanding whatever. 


18(6. There was a document drawn up between you and Mr. White- 
head ?—Yes. 


1807. Have you a copy of it?—I do not think I have. There isa 
copy of it with the Government. ° 
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1808. Is this a correct copy of that document now handed to you ?— 


I think it is right, but I cannot say without comparing it with the 
‘original, 


1809. Will you produce this as a true copy, subject to correction, if pease IS Relat 


it is not a correct one ?—Yes. (Hxhibit No. 85.) Sonig polos and 
1810. Do you know anything of the grade of the formation level at 


the east end of the line, whether it was higher or lower after section 
15 was let than it was intended to be when you first took it ?—I do 
not know from recollection, but [ can tell by the profiles. I have the 
two profiles, the first and the last. 


1811. Did the Department at any time before this conversation with 
Mr. Smith complain that you were not finishing the work as fast as 
you ought to have dome ?—Yes. 


1812. When was that ?—I do not remember now, but I have the date First notified that 


of it work was not 
, being done by 
1813. Was it by letter ?—Yes; it was by letter. © Totter. 


1814, Can you produce it?—I am not sure that I can produce the 
letter, as I think Mr. Farwell has it with the other documents, below. 
I can produce the answer we sent to the Government. 


1815. In your answer did you call attention to the delays that In answer men- 
caused you to be behind?—Yes; and I think that they communicated Ae ites eae 
those facts to the District Engineer, and asked for his explanations, threw the work 
and his explanations corroborated what I stated in my communication °°” 

1816. What I mean is this: were you led to understand by the fed to | believe 

: . ° overpment 
silence or action of the Government, after your explanation, that your thought their 


conduct was satisfactory ?—-Yes; I certainly was. Son dtees ete 


tory. 
1817. Then you did not understand that after the explanation they 
were still complaining that you were not getting on fast enough ?—No. 


1818. Was the time that Mr. Smith came up and threatened to take {20 that Governe 


the contract out of your hands the first occasion after your previous ment did not 


: : think work satis- 
explanation that you were informed that the Government were not factory made 


. rl through Marcus 
satisfied ?—Yes. Smith: 

1819, Were you surprised at the position taken by the Government surprised at 
at that time ?—-Yes; very much surprised, because on account of that Quen 


Gover ty 
- piece not being located we could not get the plans ready to work on. pips 


1820. Did you say so to Mr. Smith: that you thought it was un- Told Smith that 


. . . . h . fi iq 
reasonable that he should insist on taking it out of your hands ?—We Oe ate 


told him that we could finish it as fast as any person elsé could do it, any one could do 
and that we were anxious to do it. My brother felt it was a great 8 

object to keep it as he considered it was the means of making some 

profit out of the contract, which we had not made before. 


1821. Did you explain to Mr. Smith that the delays were not your pi plaineds eo 


. Marcus Smith 
fault, and that it was unreasonable to take the work out of your hands? that the delays 


—Yes, decidedly, we took that position. ee oa 


1822. You said that you were not to blame for the delay ?— SoS iat eee 
Certainly, we took that position—that we were not to blame for the were not to blame 
_ delay—that the Government had delayed us. at ee te? 

mm replec 


1823. What was his reply to that?—That he was acting under that ho was ace 
7 b ing under instruc- 
instructions. tions, 
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Had contractors 
got as much time 
as Whitehead 
they would have 
made $150,000 
thereby. 


Explanations as 
to delays. 


Mareus Smith’s 
threat made in 
September, 1878. 


Smith remained 
until arrange- 
ment with White- 
head was con- 
summated. 


No understand- 
ing with Mr. 
Smithastoclaim. 


Wording of agree- 
ment, 


1824. Did he say that he was acting under instructions ?’—He is a 
peculiar man. Sometimes he will talk a good deal on some subjects, 
and sometimes he will not say much. He said: “The last extension 
that you have got from the Government is run out now and I must have 
this thing done.” He was anxious while he was there that some 
arrangement should be made that would be final about that end of the 
work, and, as I said before, I think the reason of that was to get out 
of trouble with Whitehead more than anything else. Had we got 
half the time that Mr. Whitehead got to do the work it would have 
been $150,000 in our pockets. 


1825. Do you mean that if your time had been gxtended as a favour 
as long as his time was extended as a favour you would have reaped a. 
much larger profit ?—Yes; we did not ask for time, because we felt, 
whatever the opinions of the engineers on the subject were, that our 
delays, caused by the Government, were equal to the time that we took 
over the contract. The first year of the time we considered as lost to 
us by the work not being ready for us, and when we were stopped at 
the Julius Muskeg, that delayed us another year. Being stopped 
during the winter it prevented us from working the following summer, 
and we were also stopped on the east end. / 


1826. When do you say that that threat of Mr. Smith’s was made to 
you?—It was made in September, 1878. 


1827. Did he remain up there until you and Mr. Whitehead finally 
consummated the arrangement ?—He did. . 


1828. Was it done shortly after this conversation ?—-Yes; I think, 
perhaps, a couple of weeks elapsed, it could not have been more. It 
was early in September. 


1829. In round numbers, can you say about the amount of your claim 
for this filling done by Mr. Whitehead ?—I have not figured it out. I 
have got the amounts and the distances. Perhaps it would be better to 
leave it until to-morrow as I could not go within a good many thousand 
dollars one way or the other. 


1830. Was there any understanding between you and Mr. Smith, as 
to whether, if this arrangement was made, you should have any claim 
against the Government, or whether your claim should be ended ?— 
I never had any understanding at the time. 


1831. You were not asked in any way to end your rights ?— No; not 
by any means. Mr. Farwell got up the agreement after the matter 


had been talked over. I was out on the line principally ; but after the 


arrangement was made he got up the agreement and Mr. Rowan 
and Mr. Smith, I think, had consultations over it. 


1832, This agreement between you and Mr. Whitehead contains these: _ 
words: “ Upon the completion of all the other works on contract 14, 
“and final settlement made out between the Government and Sifton,. 
“ Ward & Co., irrespective of the work to be done by the said Joseph 
« Whitehead, as aforesaid.” Now that might bear the construction that 
the Government might settle with you for all the rest of the contract,. 
and that thy might assume the responsibility of this work being done 
by Mr. Whitehead without increasing or reducing your work at all ?— 
I never had any such understanding as that. We had a large amount of 
security in the-hands of the Government at that time, and some per- 


was my understanding of the whole thing. 
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centage; and we got the final estimate without waiting until that work 


could be done. a 


1833. Was it your intention that whatever claim you had should be Witness under- 
kept alive, and that this agreement between you and Mr. Whitehead ale el ettd 
was not to end your claim for the eastern portion of the line 2—That se remain. 

; alive. 


1834. This agreement you say was prepared by Mr. Farwell ?—By Ae recent ) BEG 
a : : pared by Farwell 
Mr. Farwell and Mr. Whitehead, and submitted to Mr. Rowan or Mr. and Whitehead, 


S 5 and submitted to 
Smith, I cannot say which. et yee iene 


1835. It was prepared without any lawyer ?—There was no lawyer agreement pre- 
connected with it. We never had a lawyer employed on our work, if we pared Without a 
had it might have been better for us. ’ 


1836. At the time that Mr. Smith made this threat and induced you 
to agree with Mr. Whitehead, what amount of force had you on hand 
which you could have applied to this particular work at the end of the 
section ?— We could have put all our force on to that. 


1837. But you had unfinished work at the time ?—Yes; but it was a 


small amount. , 
Contractors had a 


1838. What force had you at that time ?—We had about 500 men at Teretear sufflelanl 


- that time. in witness’s 


x 


opinion to finish 
the work. 


1839. Did you consider you had force enough then to finish this work Had not train of 
that Mr. Whitehead afterwards had ?—Yes; it would have taken a very cel pee Petabes, 
small force to have done that work ; it would have been done altogether 
by cars. All we had to do was to get in the machinery, a train of cars 


and steam shovel. 
1840. Had you the train of cars ?--No ; but we would have got them. 
1841. Mr. Whitehead had them on the other contract ?—Yes. 


1842. Would you explain your contention about item No. 1, against Explanation re-_ 
the Government ?—Item No. 1 is in reference to the first part of that ater 
item $1,291.50, expenses of boarding men while they were waiting for Government. 
work to be laid out when they first came on the contract in May and 
June. The next item in that claim is for wages to the engineer and 
foreman who were hired by the month, $380. The next item was a road 
we had to make that became useless after the line was located, for the 
first five miles east from the river, $584.62. The next item was the 
increase of wages to the men we had during the four months following. 


“We had all the men we could give work to in the spring at $1.75 per 


day, but when these men left the country we were obliged to rise wages 
to induce men to come back. 


1843. That was owing to the delay caused by the Government od 
Yes. 


1844. Your contract contains a clause that if you were delayed by py ger ordinary 
the Government you should get an extension of the same period ; was circumstances 
not that intended to be a full compensation for the delay ?—It might be respecting «xten- 
under ordinary circumstances. sion of time would 

provide ee 
5 c j sution for delay- 

1845. But was it not intended as full compensation at the time that 
you entered into the contract; did you understand that the delay would 
be compensated by a similar extension ?—-Yes; but we did not want 
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But the work was 
not ready in the 
first place. 


Wages rose in 
consequence of 
action of Govern- 
ment. 


Julius Muskeg, 
item No. 2 of 
¢laim. 


Point involved in 
this part of claim. 


anything except that extension. We did not want any compensation 
for delays after the work commenced. 


1845. Then why do you ask 25 cts. a day for the work of the first 
year ?—Because when we came on here the work was not ready for us. 
We were not delayed, that is they did not stop us; but they never had 
work ready for us. 


1847. Why should you charge 25 cts. a day increase for the work 
of the first year ?—In consequence of the action of the Government the 
wages went up. 


1848. What was the action of the Government which caused the 
wages to go up ?—As I said the work was not laid out when we 
brought in the men, and they went back to the United States and re- 
ported that there was no work, and we could not get men back again 
without raising the price of wages that much higher. 


1849. Now if in the following year the country had been full of 
laborers, and wages had gone down 25 cts. you would not expect to 
have to take off 25 cts. or to give the Government credit for it ?—No. 


1850. And why would you not expect it ?—If through the action of 
the Government the wages were reduced we would be very happy to 
give them credit for it, but under ordinary circumstances we take our 
own chances. 


1851. You think then that the price of wages was raised in conse- 
quence of the action, or the inaction of the Government ?—Yes; and I 
think Mr. Rowan will bear me out init. I felt very sore on the matter 
at the time, as we knew how it would pinch. I made representations to 
the Government at the time on the subject. 


1852. Then item No. 2 concerns the Julius Muskeg alone ?—Yes, 


1853. And that is for making a ditch outside of the railway line ?— 
Making a ditch outside of the railway line, and bringing the earth in to 
make the road-bed with. 


1854. Does your contract require you to bring in any earth from the 
outside of the line ?—A general clause of our contract is that for hauls 
of 1,200 feet we shall get nothing extra. 


1855. Does that include borrow-pits ?—Yes; but this is not a borrow- 
pit. 

1856. Why was not this a borrow-pit ?—Because it was a ditch, and 
borrow pits are made in places where we can haul the earth with teams. 
We would not. make a borrow-pit where we could not draw with teams 
for the Government or anybody else. If they got the stuff alongside 
of the road they sometimes increase the ditch, but they do not increase 
the berm, and we get it wherever we can Wheel it; but this ditch was 
put there for another purpose. 


1857. If this ditch at the distance of eighty-five feet could be treated 


as a borrow-pit along your contract, then you would have noclaim ?— 
No. 


1858. Then the question is whether it is properly a borrow-pit or a 
piece of extra work ?—Yes ; you are aware that the contract specification 
says that the berm, when we get the clay out of the ditch, is to be ten 
feet. Now when you come to make it eighty-five feet and have to wheel 
that into the roadbed with barrows all the way for five miles along the 
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line, you can see that the difference would be very great. In the first 
place a berm of ten feet is a very large amount, and you have got to 
base your calculations in making up the contract on the width of the 
berm. 


1859. You had agreed for ten feet ?—Yes. 


1260. What is the width of the ditch ?—The average width would be 
four or five feet. 


1861. So that taking the average from the bottom of the slope to the 
ene of the ditch under your contract it would be about twelve feet ?— 

es. ‘ 

1862. And had you to draw it eighty-five feet ? ~About seventy-three Earth had to be 
feet average, and the worst of all, this 1an through swamp—part of ibe areee tee 
the Julius muskeg and over a mile of it in another muskeg, which three feet. 
made it impossible to use teams in any of it. We had to make gang- 
ways ecross the road and wheel the stuff by hand. 


1863. What kind of gangways ?—Plank on trestles. We ask in addi- 
tion to the regular price 9 cts. extra pers yard for handling that 
dirt. 


1864. What would have been your regular price ?—Our regular price 
would have been, if it was constituted a side ditch, 26 cts., and we ask 
9 cts. extra. But the fact is the engineers have called it an off-take 
ditch and have estimated it to us at 23 cts. 


1865. Is that the price of your off-takes?—Yes. The specification 
says that the off-take ditches shall be dug right and left of the road to 
drain the country. 


1866. In your contract are you obliged to haul the material of the 
off-ditches at all 2—No. 


1867. Are you obliged to put the material into the road ?—No ; only 
six feet from the edge of the berm. 


1868. Butin this case-the engineers required you to move it from the Required to move 
ditch and put it into the line?—They required us to move Repay ty ee 


100,000 yards of it. Their engineer makes it something less than that. 


1869. What in your opinion would it be worth just to move that 
material irrespective of the excavation ?—I think that the actual cost 
of moving that would be from 12 cts. to 15 cts. a yard. 

1870. So that in your claim you are not getting as much as if it 
were an entire extra?—No; if we put the stuff out on the edge of the 
ditch, and the Government asked us to move it into the road-bed after 
it was put there, they would have to pay us 26 cts. per yard for it. 


1871. Supposing it was an extra item altogether outside of the con- 
tract, what would be a fair price for it ?—I think it could be moved 
into the bank for 15 cts. per yard. 


1872. And this was moved and put into the line ?—Yes. 
1873. What sort of foundation was there for the plank that you say Had to make 


that you had to wheel it over ?—We had to taba trestlog* for them— sores Ores 


ten or twelve for each runway. arrows. 


1874. Then was the track on which you wheeled your barrow an 
artificial support altogether ?— Yes. 
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Work stopped 1875. In January, 1876, you say the work was stopped east of the 


January 7th, 1875, Fuliug Muskeg to the 22nd of April following 2—Yes. 


April aa 1876. Was that the time in which you would have moved your 


supplies but for the stoppage ?—We had moved some then that we had 
to move back again, All this item is for work that had to be undone. 


if ; 1 oi rti ° é i im to the Govern™ 
Pent nn (or 1877. Have you given the particulars of all this claim to 
claim in hands of ment ?— Yes. 


Goyer i 5 i 
get 1878. Just as you have described it now ?—Yes; they have the parti- 
culars of every item of the claim. 
1879. Is not that such a delay as was contemplated by your agree- 
ment ?—Yes. 


Part of claim for 1880. Then why should you ask for anything more than an extension 
work which had of time ?—We ask for work that we had to undo. We had supplies 
to be undone. ee 

there and we had to bring them back. 


1881, That was not work on the line ?—It was work for the line. 


1882. Your contract you say has a clause to this effect: that if you 
are delayed at all after the work has once commenced it shall be duly 
compensated by giving you a corresponding time in the shape of an 
extension. Do you understand that to be a condition of your contract ? 
—Yes. 


Reasons why wit- 1883. When the Government stopped you in January, 1876, for a 

AS to catousicn or particular period, is it not within your contract, according to your 

time does not — Opinion, if you get an extension for a similar period afterwards ?—No. 

cover hisease. For instance, we were only stopped there for four or five months,or some- 
thing of that kind; but it prevented us from getting material across 
there, and so stopped us from working the whole of the following year. 
We had commenced operations, and had our supplies there, and had to 
move them back again, and I never understood any such thing as that 
as coming within that clause. 


1884. You mean to say this: that a stoppage at some period of the 
year would be more damaging to the contractor than at other periods in 
delaying the work ?—I think that if by their action they have caused 
work to be done that is of no advantage to the contractor in carrying 
on the contract, the mere fact of getting an extension of time does not 
repay him, as he only gets the extension of time to enable him to com- 
plete his contract. I do not see that that is compensation for anything 


by which they have caused an extra expense. 
Delays during 


ee ices ot 1885. Are there some periods of the year when the delay would be 
more damaging more damaging to the contractor than others ?—Yes. 

oan oY other 
ae 1886. Which are the most damaging periods of t v for 
Tf work stopped amaging p he year for delay to 


during winter. OCCur in ?—The fall would be the most damaging period with us, because 
oe cannot if we are stopped during the winter it prevents us from getting in 
supplies. As soon as sleighing comes we get over this wet country 

easier than any other way. 


1887. If in some periods of the year delay is more damaging to the 
contractor than others, it must follow that there are some periods in 
which delay is less damaging to the contractor than others ?—Yes. 

Spring the period 5 . 
during which de- 1888, What period would be the least dumaging?—The first three 


ye ee ’™ months in the spring would be the least damaging to the contractor, 
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because he could not do much of anything at that time. The next item wext item of 

js for a change of the line from station 1010 to station 1700, after we claim: change of 
took the contract. It was moved from a dry ridge, workable at Allie 

times with ploughs and scrapers, into a leveller part of the country and 

altogether through swamp, where no team work could be done except 

fora mile of it. On the first located line on which we took the contract 


- there was a large portion of it dry, in fact I had let a sub-contract to 


a St. Paul firm at a very reasonable rate between those stations. He 


and his partner were here making arrangements for men when the 


change took place and they threw up the contract. It cost us considera- 


bly more to do that work through there than we received for it—when 


we could have got it done for less than our price had the change not 
been made. I think I can establish before you, on the evidence of 


“practical men and engineers, that the price we asked—® cts. per yard of 


an advance—is reasonable on that change. 

1889. Under which clause of your contract do you claim an increase 
of price, when a change is made from one location to another ?— 
Clause 7. 

1890. At the time this work was given oyer to Mr. Whitehead, under Did not have the 

ogee’ +19 : necessary plant 
your arrangement, had you the plant necessary to do it ?——-No; not ON when work was 
4 given over to 

the ground. Whitehead, 


1891. What sort of plant did you require ?—An engine and train of 
cars and a steam-shovel. 
1892. What would be the first expense of those items on the ground ? 
—From $20,000 to $25,000. 
1893. What would have been their value after doing the work ?— 
‘They would have been worth what they cost, with the usual wear and. 
tear taken off—say 20 to 25 per cent. 
1894. So that you would have lost $6,250 on the value of the plant? Value of wear and 


ar of plant, 


—Y 8. $6,25065 


- 1895. What do you lose, supposing you have to bear the loss of the Estimated. van 


work altogether ?—$150,000 in round numbers. $150,000. 
1896. That is upon one item of earth ?—Yes. 
1897. Upon what length of the line was that ?—A very short length 
of line—only a mile and a-quarter. 
1898. You say that you lost $150,000 upon the earth item alone; 
between the price of 26 cts. with haulage and 40 cts. without haulage ?— 
Yes. 
1899. Was this at Cross Lake ?—Yes; three fills; this side of Cross Site af work, near 
Lake. - Cross Lake. 
1900. At that portion of the line was the earth hauled from borrow- 
pits ?—Yes. 
1901. A long distance ?—Yes. 


1902. By your contract was the earth to be hauled or could the voids Spe ge 


have been filled with trestle work ?—They could have been filled with might have been 
filled with trestle 


trestle work. work. 


1903. Was it decided before you arranged with Mr. Whitehead Before | armanse 
whether they should be filled with trestle work or with earth ?—Yes ; Whitehead it was 
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decided that the 
oids should be 
filled with earth. 


Earth drawn 
from distant 
borrow-pits. | 


Nature of claim. 


it was decided they were to be filled with earth, and we had done part _ 
of all the fills. 


1904. On this mile and a quarter ?—Yes. 


1905. Was this only raising the embankments?—No; it was the 
completion of them. There were gaps that were not filled out—one 
almost entirely filled and the other two were gaps. 


1906. When you speak of a mile and a quarter, do you mean the 
gaps ?—No; I mean the full extent. 


1907. So that the actual work would really be upon a much shorter 
length than a mile and a quarter ?—Yes; about 1,500 fect. 


1908. As I understand you, the earth to fill these gaps was drawn 
trom borrow-pits ?—Yes. 


1909. But it was at such a distance that the extra haulage made it 
very high-priced ?—Yes; this was thenearest place that the earth could 
be got. 


1910. And it was settled that it was to be filled by earth instead of 
trestle work before you made the change to Whitehead ?—Yes. 


1911, Did you make any estimate of the probable value of this work 
before you consented to change to Whitehead ?—We did. 


1912. Did you tell Mr. Smith about the difference in the cost of it 


under the new arrangement as compared with the previous arrangements 
with you ?—I do not know that there was anything said about it. 


1913. Did you call his attention to the fact that you would lose money 
by it ?—I do not know whether there was anything said about losing 
money by it, as I understood we were to get our prices. 


1914, Is your claim the difference in the cost between his contract 
price under the new arrangement and the price you were to be paid 
under the old contract ?—That is all. 


1915. You do not claim for loss of profit at all?—No; we claim that 
Mr. Whitehead is our sub-contractor with the permission of the 
Government. 


1916. And you only ask the Government to pay you what they have 
saved by letting Mr. Whitehead do the work ?—That is all. 


1917. Could you have procured the plant that was necessary to do- 
the work, and finished it as soon as Mr. Whitehead ?—We could have 
done it much sooner. We had the means to procure the plant immediately 
and could have done it much quicker, because we had nothing else to 
attend to, and he had other works. 


1918. As a matter of fact, when did he finish that portion of the line ? 
It was on the 13th or 14th of September that you agreed with him ?—It 
was done this last year—1879. 


1919. More than a year afterwards ?—Yes. 


1920. So that he could not work over that piece to help him on 
section 15 until last winter ?—No. 


1921. And you could have finished it sooner if you had been allowed 
to do so ?—Yes; we clearly understood that we would not be allowed 
to finish it in the time it was necessary. 
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1922. In making up the estimate of prices that you say you will be 


able to furnish us, you can state the price of the over-haul ?—Yes. 


1923. The length of the over-haul did not effect the price paid to Mr. 
Whitehead ?—No. 


1924. But you say that notwithstanding that the engineers have Claim founded on 
5 5 measurement of 


mentioned the length of the over-haul ?—I have got it from the en- over-haul made 
: ‘ by Government 

gineers. engineers, 
1925. Is it from that yau make up your claim ?—Yes. 


1926. And not from the measurement of any person who measured it 
in your own interest ?—No. 

1927. Do you know how it is that the Government came to measure 
the distance of the over-haul ?—No; it may have been because I asked 
them for the information. All that they would have to do is to look 
at the profile and make it up from that. 


1928. The profile would not tell the length of the over-haul ?—Yes 
it would. 


1929. You mean the profile of the borrow-pit ?—I mean the profile 
of the borrow-pit in connection with the profile of the line. The two 
together would show it. I just asked for the information and I got the 
exact figures. 

1930. You did not get them verified ?—No ; but if it ig necessary I 
can get it done by an engineer. 


CARRE. 
Winnieza, Thursday, 9th September, 1880. Exploratory 


Survey— 
Party iM. 


Henry Carre, C.E., sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 


- 1931. What was the time of your first connection with the Pacific eget on bury 
Railway ?—I was telegraphed for when I was on contract 14 of the colonial Railway, 
Intercolonial Railway, in the latter end of May, and started the ist of when telegraphed 


June, 1871, as near as I can remember. 


1932. Do you mean telegraphed for to go to Ottawa 2—Mr, Fleming 
_ telegraphed to me asking me to leave the Intercolonial Railway and 
join the staff of the Pacific Railway, as he was unable to procure anough 
men to take charge of the parties. 


1933. Did you come on then at once ?—I came on at once to Ottawa Goes to Ottars, 
about the lst of June. st of June, 1871. 


1934. To what place did you go ?—Some time in the middle of June Leaves Ottawa for 
I left Ottawa for Thunder Bay in charge of a party to runa ling sp re 
between the height of land and English River, from Lac des Isles to Lac to runa tine fom 
Seul. There was a plan published on which the lines were all laid tes cnetish River. 
down, but I lost my copy of it in the fire. T ran until the end of Out of provisions 
September, when I wrote to Thunder Bay to Mr. Rowan, telling him PY SeptemPo™ 
that I was out of provisions, and that I would have to leave the 1st of 
October, if he did not send on more supplies. The provisions did not Returns to Thun- 
come, but I kept the work going until the 10th of October, when I Ger oben, 1871. 
backed out and returned to Thunder Bay. On the way we had to patch 


up our old canoes, and I.got home without dinner for my party. 
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Thirty-three men 
tander his charge. 


System of supply. 


Starts with a 
month’s provi- 
sions (estimated). 


John Fleming to 
go east; witness 
west. 


Rowan, engineer 
in charge of sur- 
veys, had his 
headquarters at 
Thunder Bay and 
Pic: 

J. Fleming turns 
back, and Carre 
having taken his 
provisions goes 
on. 


1935. In what capacity were you first engaged ?’—In charge of an 
exploring party. "q 

1936. What was the distinguishing number or letter of the party ?— _ 
I think it was K. 4 


1937. The survey was from Lac des Isles westward ?—Yes. When 
I arrived at Thunder Bay I received instructions to remain out all 
winter, but my men deserted. 


1938. How many men had you under yout charge at that time?— 
Thirty-three men. 


1939. In what capacity were they employed ?—-I had a transit man, 
leveller, assistant leveller, rod man, two chain men, and the rest were 
axe men, packers and canoe men. 


1940. Do you remember the system that was adopted for supplying 
the parties at that time ?—Yes. We wrote to Thunder Bay for our 
provisions and got them sent out on the line. There was a com- 
missariat officer employed. Capt. Robinson was employed at that. 
time. 


1941. Was he stationed at Thunder Bay ?—No; Mr. Jones was ql 
employed there. 


1942. From what point did you get your supplies ?—From Thunder 
Bay. 

1943. Did you take out enough supplies for a long period, or did you 
take only a small supply and write for more ?—We started with what 
was supposed to be a month’s provisions, and paddled up the river 
until we came to Dog River, where we made calculations ourselves, | 
and came to the conclusion that we would be eaten out of provisions 
before we arrived at our starting point. John Fleming was to go east, 
and I was to go west. 


1944, Who was John Fleming ?—A brother of Sandford Fleming. 

1945. Had he charge of a party ?—Yes. 

1946. Was he an engineer ?—Yes, 

1947. Then were you not on the same road ?—We were to start from 
Lac des Iles, and he was to go east and I was to go west. 

1948. Was it a common starting point for different directions ?—Yes. 


1949. Was this getting of supplies for a month the system generally 
adopted with those exploring parties ?—Mr. Rowan started us with 
supplies. 


1950. Was Mr. Rowan the engineer in charge ?—He was in charge 
of the surveys. 


1951. And were his headquarters ‘at Thunder Bay?—Yes, and at — 


Pic. There were parties going in at Pic and others at Red Rock. Mr. 
John Fleming then consulted with me and we came to the conclusion 
that when we arrived there we would have to turn back with all hands 
and get provisions. So he said he would turn his party back and I 
could go on. I took all his supplies and went on with my party to 
my starting point. eit 
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1952. Do you say that your supplies did not take you more than 
‘half way to your starting point ?—No. Then when I got to the starting 
point I was out of supplies in a week. 

1953. Speaking of those suppliés: who had the responsibility of 
determining the quantities that each party should take?—Mr. Rowan 
and Capt. Robinson. They did everything, and I was never consulted 
in anything. 

1954. You were not consulted and you took such supplies as they 
sent to you ?—Yes, just what they sent me. I think I had run about 
four miles of line when we were out of some supplies—flour, as well as 
I can remember—and then Capt. Robinson came through with a few 
Indians and some provisions. Then we were supplied from time to 
time along the survey. 

1955. What was the nature of the work that you were doing at this 
time ?—The country was totally unknown. No white man had ever 
been through it. A line was laid down on the best plan that was in 

existence at that time, and we were given a general bearing to run upon 
and find a practicable line, if possible, for the preliminary survey. 

1956. You mean in exploration ?—A preliminary survey is just run- 
ning a line as close to where you think a railway can be located as 
possible. 

1957. For railway purposes?—Yes. 

1958. Was it an instrumental survey ?—Yes; it was all done astro- 
nomically with the transit. Observations were taken every five or ten 
miles to prove our course. We worked on latitudes and departures 
just as a ship sailing on the sea, so as to find our position. We gotour 
latitude from the stars. 

1959. Had there been any other survey over that same country 
before that ?—No white man had ever been through it so far as we 
could hear. 

1960. Then it was an exploration, and preliminary survey together? 

_—Yes; it was the first survey to find the character of the country. 
1961. Who gave you that general direction line ?—Mr. Sandford 
Fleming. 
1962. Had you any instructions, either written or printed, at that 
time, as to the manner in which you should conduct the party ?—There 
were printed books of instructions issued to the staff. 


1963. Would the staff include yourself ?—Yes. 


1964. So that there were printed instructions given to you ?— Yes; 
as to how the line should be run. 


1965. Did they give you any direction also as to the quantities of 
supplies to be used on the work 2—I do not think so, except in this: 
we had to keep ourselves down to a certain number of pounds weight 
of personal luggage. I do not remember anything of going into details of 

that kind. Mr. Rowan and the commissariat officer had the whole 
charge of the Commissariat Department. 


1966. Was there a commissariat officer with each party ?—Ihere was 
a sub-commissariat officer. 


Exploratory 
Survey— 
Party Ke 


Out of supplies. 


Rowan and Rob- 
inson responsible 
for the quantities 
of supplies given 
to each party. 


Nature of work. 


Country un- 
known. 


Worked astrono- 
mically. 


Object: to find 
character of coun- 
try. 


Directions given. 
by Sandford 
Fieming. 


Printed instruc- 
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staff as to how the 
line should be 
run. 


A sub-commis- 
sariat officer with 
each party. 
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‘Witness, engi- 
neer in charge. 


Reasons why wit- 
ness did not act 
on section 4, of 
instructions, 


Acted contrary to 
instructions. But 
considered he 
eould not help 
himself. 


Took stock at end 
of third day. 


1967. Who was the commissariat officer with your party ?—I cannot 
remember his name now, it isso long ago. There was one man came out. 
and he was dismissed. . 


1968. Look at Appendix “ D” in the special report of 1874 and see 
if that isa copy of the instructions that were given to you?—It is. 
When I said that there was nothing about the supplies in it, 1 meant 
that there was no scale of rations or quantities. Of course the arrange- 
ment was to be made with the commissariat officer, but Mr. Rowan 
took all of that in his own hands. 


1969. Then what were you called so far as the engineering force 
was concerned ?—I was engineer in charge. 


1970. Section 4 requires the engineer in charge before starting for 
the survey to obtain a complete list of supplies, and if any article 
appears to him to be wanting, or superfluous, he shall at once confer 
with the commissariat officer, and before leaving for the survey, he 
shall arrive at a perfect understanding with respect thereto ?—Mr. Rowan 
told me in this case that he was coming with me out to the starting | 
point, and that he would see me started, and that I had nothing what- 
ever to do until I got there. So when I got out as far as the Kaminis-. 
tiquia portage he came out there and then started me on ahead, with 
Capt. Robinson to look after the supplies. Capt. Robinson went out as 
far as Dox Lake Portage, and then he went back and said I could go 
on myself. There I was until I took stock on Dog River. Neither 
John Fleming nor myself knew what supplies we had ; and when we > 
took stock and calculated it for ourselves we found that it was not suffi- 
cient. 

1971. Then you had not been furnished with a list of the things you 
were taking with you before you started ?—No; after we were thrown 
on our own resources altogether—after Mr. Rowan had left us and | 
after Capt. Robinson had backed out at Dog Portage, and said he would 
stay there and guard the men from deserting us, we had only paddled 
one day on our journey. He left us at the first camp. 


1972. Your party, you say, was composed of thirty men ?—Thirty- 
three, all told. 
1973. And you started out with this party withcut knowing the- 


quantity of supplies you had?—Yes. Mr. Rowan said he would send — 
everything through and be with us himself. 


1974, Did you consider that that was according to those instructions ? 
—He was my superior officer. 


1975. Did you think it was according to instructions ?—No; it was 
not. 


_ 1976. .Then in doing that do you think you acted contrary to instruc- 
tions ?—Yes, I suppose I did; but I considered then I could not help 
myself. 


1977. But you did so, you say, at the suggestion of your superior 
officer ?— Under the orders of my superior officer. f 


1978. Was it at the end of the second day’s paddling that you took 
stock ?—No; it was at the end of the third day.. We came out to Des. 
Isles River, and it was the third night when we took stock. ; 
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1979. When you took stock, for what time did you consider you had ; 
supplies for your party ?—Just enough supplies to land us at the start- Not more than 
ing point—the two parties. oie 
1980. What time would it have taken to reach the starting point ?— 

Three or four days. 


1981. So that you had really not more than seven days’ supplies 
according to your recollection of it now ?—No. 


1982. And the supplies would, at the end of that time, have become 
insufficient to go on with ?—Yes; with only one party I only ran five or 
six days until | was out of provisions. 


1983. Was it the end of the third day when the party was divided 
and John Fleming gave you all his supplies to add to your own ?—Yes; 
and then I went on four or five days’ travel and four or five days’ run- 
ning the line, and then I was out of provisions. 


1984. Were provisions forwarded to you then ?—Capt. Robinson 
came through with one canoe and six or seven Indians and some pro- 
visions. 


1985, How long did that supply last ?—I really cannot remember. 
Unfortunately, I lost my accounts in the woods, and all my papers on 
contract 15; the papers were burned. 


1986. How long did you stay out that season ?—I returned about the Seen caek 


15th of October to Thunder Bay. supplies having 
gi t. 
1987. Did you return to Thunder Bay because there was no more py 


work to be done, or because you had not supplies to go on with ?—It 
was because I was out of supplies. I had written to say that I would 
return on a certain day unless the supplies were at a certain point, or 
unless the mail canoe was sent to say for certain that they would be 
there. i 


19S8. Was the work stopped on that particular survey in consequence Work stopped in 
of the want of supplies ?—Yes; I backed out then. CO ee a 


1989. If supplies had been forwarded would the work have gone on? 
—Yes ; it would have continued. 


- 1990. How much longer ?—I do not think I weuld have been sitting 
here to-day if it had gone on longer. When I got back to Thunder Bay 
I was told by Mr. Jones, who was the commissariat officer there, that 
instructions had been sent out to the woods for me to remain out all 
winter, and supplies had been forwarded. I waited for those instruc- 
tions to come back. The canoe that had been sent out with the supplies 
returned about the 22nd or 23rd of October. They had the greatest 
trouble to get through and back. 


1991. To get through where ?—To the place where they had deposited 
the provisions for me. The ice was forming fast. 


1992. If you had had all the supplies that you required before you But for want of 


: provisions would 
turned back, how long would the work have been proceeded with ?— have finished 


It would have gone straight ahead if I had had provisions. Bary Ape 


1993. For how long ?—Until I would have finished my survey. 


1994. When would that have been ?—I think I would have finished 
about New Yeav’s. 
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Started again 
with a new party 
having hired new 
men. 


From the middle 
of October to end 
of December time 
lost. 


The whole thirty- 
three men under 
pay during that 
time. 


The provisions 
sent to him would 
not have fed the 
party for more 
than two or three 
days. 


Pay of the party. 


1995. Do you know when thut work was finished which you failed to. 
accomplish for want of supplies ?—I had to start again with a new party | 
as | had to hire new men. Mv own men would not go back again. I 
had to go out by the Dawson route to Lac des Mille Lacs, and remain 
there until the lakes all froze up. Then I had to explore a line through 
from there myself to join my own line, and we had to pack all our pro- 
visions and everything in. We struck the old line on Christmas ve. 
It was well on in January before I had everything back on the end of” 
the line where | had left off. 


1996. I understand you to say that from about the middle of October 
to the end of December the time was lost, and no work was done for 
want of supplies ?—Yes; I was returning to Thunder Bay and working” 
my way back during that time, 

1997. If the supplies had been forwarded as required would not that 
time have been lost ?—No; not a day would have been lost. 


1998. Would you have been at work instead of on the road ?—Yes. 
1999. Were these men under pay during that time ?—Certainly. 


2000. The whole thirty-three ?—Yes; because they were working’ | 
their way back to Thunder Bay where I paid them off. Then I had to — 
engage a new party, and there were a few days lost between the time L 
paid off one party and engaged another. 


2001. But with the exception of those few days the time was lost, all 
the party being under pay ?—It was lost except what time the men 
were packing in provisions. I was hauling in provisions myself, and 
my staff were hauling in provisions on sleds. 


20014. But the surveying was not going on?—No. When I got back 4 
to the point where the canoe had left the provisions in the fall, I found 
three bags of flour, four bags of pork, two kegs of syrup and some 


other litte things, and these would have been the only provisions that 


I would have had for thirty-three men had I remained. 


2002. Do you mean by this that the provisions which they did send 
in would have been altogether insufficient ?—There would not have 
been more than two or three days provisions. We would have been 
lost if we had not returned. I verily believe that the whole party would. — 
have been starved to death if I had not returned at the time I did. The 
lakes were freezing up, and we would have had to cut our way through: 
the woods and walk out. 


2003. Have you any idea of the daily pay of that party ?—I was. 
getting $160 per month myself; the transit man was getting $100 ;. 
the leveller $100, the assistant leveller $60, the rod-man $40, the chain 
tee aaa and the remainder of the party were getting a dollara — 

ay each. 


2004. Do you mean for the whole month, or only the working days ?— 
The whole month. 


2005. For the time that was lost what would be the expense to the | 
Government ?—The time lost was from the 10th of October to the 
middle of January, about three months before I got to work again. The: — 
expense for that period would be about $3,840. 
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2006. Do you make that as the approximate expense of the party 
while they were not effective but under pay ’—Yes. 


2007. Besides provisions?—The provisions are not included in that. 


2008. They got this amount in pay and their board in addition ?— 
Yes. . 


2009, Do you know approximately what the men’s board cost per 
day on that kind of work ?—It would be very hard to say on that work, 
because it costs so much to pack provisions into that country. A man 
could only pack one hundred pounds seven miles a day and return. 


2010. Knowing all that you do about the matter, can you give no 
information about the probable cost of the men’s board ?—Every day 
the cost increases in proportion to the distance the provisions have to 
be packed in. In some places where we can use canoes, it is much 
cheaper than where we have to pack supplies on men’s backs all the 
way. J am not able to answer this question satisfactorily under such 
circumstances. 


2011. How long did you work after you commenced again in 
January ?—I worked on until the end of February when I got scurvy 
and some of my men were also laid up. We lay in the woods, however, 
until the work was finished up to the end of my section. 


2012. When was that?—It was in the middle of March, 1872. I 
think I was two months at work and I returned to Thunder Bay. On 
my way back I received instructions to remain out and work ahead 
from the end of my section until I joined Mr. James who had started 
in somewhere from a bay on Lake of the Woods. He was to run east- 
ward from Lake of the Woods and I was to run westward from the 
end of my first survey from Lake Seul to meet him. 


2013. Did you go on with that work then ?—I was laid up with 
scurvy and was being hauled out ona dog train. I was unable to stand ; 
but Iasked my party whether they would turn back with my assistant 

‘and continue the work. They objected and I had to bring the party in 
to Thunder Bay. 

2014. Your health prevented you from obeying the instructions ?— 
Yes; I was unable to stand then, and was not able to walk until the 
Ist of May. 

2015. When did your engagement cease after that work ?—I was 

still under pay. 

2016. Then what was the next work you did?—The next year [ 
was sent down on the Baie des Chaleurs to rua the Paspebiac Branch 
of the Intercolonial Raikway. 

2017. What was your next work on the Pacific Railway ?—In 1873 
I was sent out on the Nipigon. 

2018. In what capacity did you go?—In 
—a similar party to the one I had_before.. 
the north end of Black Sturgeon Lake. 

2019. About what time of the year did you begin ?—In June, 1873. 


2020. What was the size of your party ?—About the same as the 
former one. It is the general size of such parties. They vary a little 


charge of asurveying party 
I ran from Red Rock by 


‘a 


LX xploratory 
Survey — 
Party if. 


$3,840 expense of 
party, exclusive: 
of provisions. 


When he again 
commenced, 
worked on until 
work was finish- 
ed to end of sec- 
tion, 


March, 1872. 
While returning 
to Thunder Bay 
received instruc- 
tion to work 
ahead from end of 
his section until 
he struck James, 
who was to run 
eastward from 
Lake of the 
Woods; Carre to 
run westward to 
meet him. 


But forced, 
through scurvy, 
to bring his party 
back to Thunder 
Bay. 


In 1878, out on the 
Nipigon, 

In charge of 
party ; ran from 
Ked Rock to 
north end of 
Black Sturgeon 
Lake. 


Began June, 1873. 


Party same size 
as former. 
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Robinson and 
Rowan sent party 
supplies from Red 
Kock. 


Supplies did not 
-arrive in time. 


Would not go out 

in 1878 without 

knowing what 
-commissariat ar- 

rangements had 
been made. 


Ascertained that 
the listof supplies 
was adequate. 


Fault lay in not 
forwarding these. 


-On recollection, 
says default in 
not forwarding 
supplies applied 
to another party. 


Finished October, 
1873. 


Went back to 
Ottawa to make 


according to localities. Sometimes we have more canoes and less 
packing, and do not require so many men. 


2021. Were the supplies managed under the same system—under a 
commissariat officer ?—Capt. Robinson and Mr. Rowan remained at 
Red Rock, and sent out supplies to us. 


2022. Had you any difficulty on that occasion about supplies ?—Yes; 
I wrote for supplies to have them sent out to me, and they were sent 
away up the Nipigon River, through Lake Nipigon, and down through © 
Black Sturgeon Lake and along the line. They arrived when | did 
not want them—when I had nearly finished, and was within a few 
miles of the point of starting from. 


2023. With the experience you had on the previous occasicn did you 
not consider it necessary to arrange about your supplies before starting? 
—T told them what to send, and how to send them, but the commissariat 
officer thought he knew better. 


2024. But you did arrange for supplies ?— Certainly. I would not 
go out again in 1873 until I knew what the arrangements were. I told 
Mr. Rowan that I would not run the risk of starving myself and my 
party. I then had Mr. Norman McLeod as my commissariat officer, | 
and had him with me in camp all the time. 


2025. Did you obtain a complete list of all supplies intended to be 
forwarded ?—-I received a list of the different items that would be 
allowed us, such as flour, pork, &c., rations of so much per day. 


2026. Did you obtain such a list as would enable you to judge of what 
was wanting and what was superfluous ?— Yes, 


2027. You ascertained that the supplies mentioned in the list would 
be sufficient ?—Yes. ; 


2023. Then the fault was in not forwarding them ?—Yes; if the 
had arrived in time they would have been all right. 

2029. Were they not forwarded according to your arrangement with 
the commissariat officer ?—No. 


2030. In consequence of that was there any delay in the work ?— 
No; we got through without them. I cannot remember exactly what 
we wanted those supplies for. I think they followed Mr, Mortimer — 
and not me. 


2031. Who was Mr. Mortimer ?—He had charge of another party. 


2032. Then, on recollection, do you think the default in not forward- 
ing the supplies was not for your party but for another party ?—Yes; 
if | had known that I was going to be examined on those matters I 
would have thought them over. 


2033. Can you remember now about how long you were on that 
expedition ?—I finished in October of 1873. It was about the last boat 
that came into Nipigon for the season that we went out on. 


2134. How were you engaged after 1873 ?—I always went back to 


up plans and pro- Ottawa to make up the plans and profiles. 


files, 


2035. Did you on that occasion go back to Ottawa ?—Yes. 


2036, And you were occupied there in the office-’?—Yes; I was occu- 
pied in the office until I was sent out again the following spring. 
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2037. Do you remember what time you went out in the spring ?—- 34 and t5, and 


We always started about the same time—the end of May or the begin- Shoal Loke to 


ning of June. Selkirk. 
2038. Then where did you go in 1874?—-I came outon contract 15, In early summer 
at Rat Portage : of 1874 went out 
; on contract 15. 


2039. In what capacity ?—In charge of the location survey on con: 
tracts 15 and 14. 


2040. Was that the first survey that had been made there ?—Mr. W. W.£. Jarvis had 


B. Jarvis had surveyed a line in 1871. He had started from North- agheN i eeanys 


Hast Bay of Lake of the Woods, and ran through westward to Red stanted. from 
River. The fire which destroyed the Canadian Pacific Railway offices Lake: State Woods 


at Ottawa had destroyed all record of it. The plan now before you dnd run thtoues 
will show the line run by Jarvis, as near as can be described. It is all ha A 
from my own topography and from information obtained from block 


surveys. 


2041. What ‘was the size of the party you had charge of at the time ? Carre’s party 
—TI think there were over forty men in it. OEE OO ae 
- Work done by 
2042. What work was done under you at that time?—I made the et oimeetes) 

. . . : . . : Imi- 
explorations and preliminary surveys, and location or trial location of nary and location 
contract 15 as itis now run, with one or two slight deviations which aan 
shortened the line. Then I ran the preliminary survey on contract 14, survey CO, 

4, from Cross 


from Cross Lake to the eastern boundary of Manitoba. Take to boundary 
of Manitoba. 


‘ 5 : alk: : Engaged in this 
2043. How long were you engaged in that wor k?—I commenced ip 7 of: °from July, 


July, and 1 finished in the middle of January following. 1874, to January, 


2044. That brings you down to January, 1875 ?—Yes. Then my party Party sent © 
was sent out to Shoal Lake in Manitoba to run fifty miles easterly tv haere fen ee 


aii pdeaty one thence east to 
join from Shoal Lake to Selkirk. Selkirk. 


2045. What time of the year was that? -That was in January, 3875. Takes soundings 
I was afterwards engaged in taking soundings at Selkirk near the 9% Red River % 


‘present crossing of Red River. 
7 While his party 


2046. But your party was principally occupied between Shoal Lake constituted as be 
and Selkirk ?—Yes. between Shoal 


Lake and Selkirk. 
2047. What size of a party had you under your control there ?—The 


same old party. 


2048. How long were you engaged in that work ?—We did not take Work finished 
long. It was only some fifty miles over a prairie country and we February, 1870. 
finished it in the middle of February, 1875. 


2049. Then after February, 1875 ?—1 went down to Ottawa then to To Ottawa to 
make up the plans. In the meantime I was asked for the plans and ™#*° pipes 
profile of contract 15 ; when I was about ten or fifteen miles west of 
Shoal Lake—that is when I had got to Rennie on my trial line on con- 
tract 14—I was then asked to come in to Winnipeg and make up the 
plans. 

2050. Have you omitted anything in connection with your location In December, 1871, 
survey of contract 15 that you would like to explain?—Yes; I was SM ene 
asked to send in a plan and profile of contract 15, from Rat Portage to of contr aaa a by 
Cross Lake, when I had made about fifteen miles of the trial location to Cross Tage 
of contract 14. 
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How witness 
made plan which, 
sent to Ottawa, 
was the base on 
which Frank 
Moberly and 
party calculated 
quantities. 


By pian able to 
give a general 
idea of the 
country. 


Tracing made 
shewed centre 
line of the profile. 
There were some 
errors in levels. 


In a rocky preci- 
pitous country 
eannot calculate 
quantities from 
centre line only. 


Exact quantities 
can be had by sec- 
tioning and test 
pitting. 


Used to report to 
Rowan from time 
to time. 


2051. About what time was that?—That was in December, 1874. I 
then started and walked in to Winnipeg and made up the best plan I 
could, The paper which was given us to plot on while locating con- 
tracts 14 and 15 was nothing but unprinted wall-paper, and when it 
got damp and was worked on for a time the pencil marks would become- 
erased and it would get torn on the small table we used for plotting on 
so that we had to cut it off in segments for fear of losing it. I brought 
in those segments and patched them together, put in the topography, and 
made the plan look as well as I could. That was sent down to Ottawa 
and the quantities were calculated from it by Mr. Frank Moberly and 
his party. 

2052. You came into Winnipeg to do that ?—Yes. 

2053. And you brought those pieces with you ?—Yes. 


2054. When you were in Winnipeg were you of the opinion that you: 
could make the plan correctly from those pieces of paper ?—I could. 
give a general idea of the country as far as the plan went. 


2055. I understood you to say that you were asked to make a pro- 
file?—Yes; the profile that we plotted in the bush. It was plotted 
every night and brought to me by my assistants to see if it would suit 
o not. It was a copy of this profile that was made and sent down to 

ttawa. 


2056. Did you take those pieces of paper when you went to Winni- ~ 
peg ?—Yes; those were the pieces of the plan, and I pieced them 
together there. 


2057. Did you send those pieces prepared to Ottawa, or did you 
make a plan from them?—No; I made a tracing of the whole line 
from them on tracing cloth, 


2058. So that the tracing would show exactly the same line as the- 
paper would show ?—Yes; a connected line. 


2059. Were you of the opinior at the time that your tracing showed 
correctly the profile of the line as you had located it ?—Yes; it showed 
the centre line of the profile. It was found out afterwards that there 
were some slight errors in levels, but that was a correct profile of the 
centre line. 


2060. It was only the centre line ?—That was all. 


2061. Is one able to calculate quantities from the centre line only ?— 
Not in a rocky precipitous country. 


2062. What must be done in order to get exact quantities ?—The line 
must be cross-sectioned and test pitted. Test pits would be necessary 
in order to ascertain the quantities of rock. 


2063. When you sent this plan to Ottawa did you consider that it 
gave the information that you were asked to farnish ?—Yes; they 
knew very well how the work was being done. At least they ought to 
have known, asI sent a report with it. It was known, of course, how 
I was making the survey. 


2064. Were you in the habit of reporting from time to time to- 
Ottawa how you were making progress ?—No; but I used to report to- 
Mr. Rowan at Winnipeg from time to time. 
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2065. Was he then stationed at Winnipeg ?—Yes, 
2066. That took place in 1874 ?—Yes. 


2967. What happened after you had taken the soundings at Selkirk ? From North-East 
—After I had finished the soundings at Selkirk I came into Winnipeg, Falis” > "78°02 
and received instructions then to start a party and run an exploratory 


_ survey from North-East Bay to Sturgeon Falls, or some point where 


Jarvis and James commenced their surveys in 1871, to run easterly to 


Sturgeon Falls, the head of an arm ot Rainy Lake. That was an 


exploration. It was done with a pocket compass and estimating 


distances. 


1875. 


2068. What time of the year was that done?—It was jn March of Made March, 1875, 
1875. Mr. Forest was my transit man. I was in charge of the party. 


2069. Did you go on this line ?—No; I went to Ottawa. 


2070. How long did you remain there ? - Until the following May, at ottawa until 
L May, 1875. 
: Bailway 
Location— 
Contract Noe 15, 


2071. When you sent the profile of section 15 which you have alluded Quantities founa 


_ to, did you make any bills of quantities to send with it?—No; I have enormous; asked 


whether he coald 


_ told you that Mr. Frank Moberly made up the quantities, and when not find a better 
_ I got to Ottawa I was asked to schedule them out, put them in sche- Toute. 


location. I think the estimate was over 600,000 yards of solid rock, 
and 40,000 yards of loose rock—I am talking of round numbers—and 


dule form and carry out the quantities, and I did that. It was then 


found that the quantities were so enormous, that there was such a 


discrepancy between the amounts and the estimates, that after tenders 
had been asked for I was requested to see if I could not find a better 


_ over 900,000 yards of earth. I was asked if [ thought I could not get 


a better route. I said I thought I could. I was asked whether I would 


_ take charge of the engineering of contract 14 or go back on the 
_ Surveys again. I said I would be sorry to allow another man to go 


on contract 15 and find a better line than I had found ; I would rather 
ry my hand at it again as I knew the country well, and I went back. 


2072. What time did you go back ?—In June, I think. NU 


make another 
4 2073. Then you went back to make another survey of section 15 ?— No. if June 16. 
8, 


2074, What size was your party then ?—I had then a larger party Party, how 


because I asked for it. Ihad a transit man and levellor making the °onsHtuted. 


_ ©xploration ahead, and another party with a transit man and leveller 
making the location after them. As soon as the exploration party 
found a good line the location party came along and located it. It 
_ Saved backing up, and I found it more economical, 


@ 2075. Did that keep the parties always moving in the same direc- 
“a p Pp y 8 


- tion ?— Yes, 


ye 


_ 2076. How long did you continue at that survey ?—I finished that Finished Decem- 
“4ne, I think, in December, 1875. . Per oleipe 


adopted. 


| ; 2077. Was that the line that was adopted finally ?—No, phe areley 


- 2078. How many men had you in that party 2—I cannot remember Had about fifty 


>. he partye 
Ox actly now, but about fifty men. men in the party 
py ae 
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tion— 
Contract No. 15, 


Character of work 
.done in summer 
of 1875. 


Neither of the two 
lines Carre ran 
finally adopted. 


At Ottawa until 
May, 1876. 


The line located 
by witness in 1874 
adopted. 


Railway Con= 
struction— 
Contract No. 15. 


Witness, Engi- 
neer in charge 
May, 1876. 


Contract let 
January, 1877. 


Began to re-locate 
contract 15. 


Re-located whole 
contract from 
Juneto December. 


2079. What do you call the work that you did that summer ?—It 
was explorations, exploration survey, and location—the whole three 
were going on together. I was doing the explorations, another party 
were doing the surveying after me, and the location party came after 
them again. At the same time I ran another line north of the present 
line. During October and November Tran aline from the Dalles, north 
of Rat Portage, through to join the present location, so that there were 
the two surveys going on that year. 


2080, It was not going over the same line again? It was taking in 
new ground, was it ?—Yes; except the first five miles of what we called 


the south line, which was identical with the present line. 


9084. Was either of the two lines you ran that summer finally 
adopted ?—Neither. 

2082. Did you do any further work about those two lines—for 
instance, profiles or anything of that kind ?—Yes; plans and profiles 
were made, and calculations were made upon the approximate quan- 
tities. 

2083. Upon each of those two lines ?—On the south line. 


2084, Was either adopted ?— There was a comparison made. I 
returned the quantities, as I estimated them, to Mr. Rowan. 


2085. Then you estimated the quantities on your work of that sum- 
mer ?—Yes. 


2086, Where were you when you estimated the quantities ?—In 
Ottawa. 


2087. You went back to Ottawa after the summer of 1875 ?—Yes. 


2088. How long did you remain at Ottawa ?— Until May or June of 
1876. Then I was appointed to construction on the present line—that 
is on the original line that I ran. 


2089. Was the original line which you located in 1874 the line which 
was adopted in 1876 ?—Yes. 


2090. Your efforts of 1875 did not lead to any new location ?—It led 
a ue former line being located, but no further survey was made on 
that line. 


2091. In May, 1576, you came out as what?—As engineer in charge 
of construction on contract 15. ) 


2092. Did you come out before or after the contract was let ?—Before 
the contract was let. It was not let until some time in January, 1877. 


2033. Then what was your work after May, 1876?—I had four 
assistants and I commenced at once to re-locate contract 15. I found 
that the old stakes had fallen down, lumber had fallen across, and the 
marks we had made on the rocks in the hasty survey were obliterated, 
I knew that a number of slight deviations could be made which would 


improve the road, so I considered it better to at once re-locate the line 


and cross-section it. In 1876 I re-located the whole of the contract. 


2094. Was that on the line that was finally adopted ?—Yes; the one 
that they are now working on, with a few little deviations. 
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2095. How long were you engaged in that work—re-locating and 
cross-sectioning contract 15?—From the middle of June until the 
end of the year. 


2098. Then did you go to Ottawa as usual ?—No; I remained out in Remained in 
woods, winter of 


the woods that winter in a little shanty about sixteen by eighteen feet. 1876-77. 
2097. Where was it ?—At Lake Deception. I was at different parts #hanty at Lake 
: 5 ; eception. 
of the contract ; there were four parties, and I assigned each man his Four parties. 
own quarter of the contract, and ailowed him to go on with the cross- TOsCACh 5 Cer tae 


sectioning. signed to cross- 
section. 


2098. Who prepared the profiles ?—My assistants, 
2099. Dideach of your assistants prepare the profile of the particular 
art of the line on which he worked ?— As far as the location was con- 


cerned. I had four assistants but only two parties, one under the charge 
of the transit man, and the other the leveller, and each man made either 


his own plan or profile. 


2100. Were there two sets of profiles and cross-section plans, or were The profiles done 
there four ?—Each party did half the contract, and the profiles were RY hah ea 
done in two sections. : 

2101. Who ascertained the data on which to make up the quantities Quantities ascer- 


: a7: tained by assist- 
of the cross-sections ?—Hach one of the assistants. Sail le 


2102. Who were they ?—G. R. L. Fellowes was one. 


2103. Which end did he take ?—From Rat Portage to station 480, 
Sturgeon Falls; Mr. Kirkpatrick had from 480 to about station 955; 
Mr. Alexander McNab had from 955 to station 1433, and Mr. Waters 


_ had from 1433 to station 1911. 


2104. Do I understand that these were the individuals who took the 


measurements of the cross-sections ?—Yes; they and their assistants. 


2105. And they were responsible for the correctness of them ?—Yes. 


2106. Is it from the data thus obtained that the quantities are 
finally arrived at in the office ?—Yes. 


~ 2107. So that if those:data are not correct they will mislead as to 
the final quantities ?— Certainly. 

2108. Was it your duty to verify these data so ascertained by your 
four assistants ?—Yes. 


2109. How did you verify them ?—The centre levels were checked Manner of verify- 
ing data supplied 


by the former line that had been run ; that was the only thing which py’assistants. 


I could check them by. 

2110. I am asking you whether, besides the centre line, you had any 
duty as to the verifying of these cross-sections 80 ascertained by the 
four individuals you have named ?—Yes, as far as being over the 
ground, and seeing as far as | could see from the nature of the ground ; 
otherwise I would have had to look through the instrument any time 
the men looked through it to check the work. 

2111. Then your mode of verifying it was by walking over the 
ground ?—Yes ; and examining it thoroughly. 

2112. That would enable you, if there was any great discrepancy, to 


_ detect it, but if there was only a moderate discrepancy, you would not 
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be able to notice it ?—Yes; I have frequently found out errors that they 
made in this way. 


2113. Did you go over the quantities in the cross-sections to ascertain 
their correctness ?—I did. 


2114. Did you come to the conclusion that they had made the cross- 
sections correctly ?—Yes; in some cases I found that they were 
incorrect. 


2115. Were they afterwards rectified ?—Yes. 
2116. So that their final returns were, in your opinion, correct ?— 


rect in opinion of Yes 


witness. 


Cross-sections not 
completed until 
March, 1877, after 
the contract was 
let. 


Cross-sections 
began to be made 
about time ten- 
ders asked for. 


But never cal- 
culated up until 
1878. 


21:7. Did you sign them as the superior officer ?—No ; I did not. I 
returned them, but I did not sign each sheet; I admitted them to be 
correct. 

2118. You adopted them as proper returns to be made to the head 
office ?- -Yes, 


2119. Was it upon those particulars so sent in by you, and so made 
by these four individuals, that the quantities in the schedule for tenders 
were finally prepared ?—No ; the cross-sections were made, but never 
calculated up at the time the contract was let. 


2120. I understood you to say that all this was done before the con- 
tract was let ?—So it was. The actual work on the ground was done at 
the time I have told you, but the cross-sections were not plotted on 
paper in a form so that you could calculate from them until after the 
contract was let. 


2121. When were the cross-sections completed ?—They were completed 
and sent at once to Ottawa, | think in March, 1877. 


2122. That was after the contract was let 2—Yes. 


2123. When were they ascertained on the ground ?—The work was 
finished in the end of 1876—about the latter end of December. 


2124. Do you remember when the last tenders were called for for 
contract 15?—I think it was some time in August, 1876. A contract 
was let either the end of 1876 or the beginning of 1877. 


2125. Then at the time the tenders were asked for there were no 
cross-sections taken ?—Yes; it had been going on the latter part of the 
year; it was going on from the fall of 1876. 


2126. But the tenders were asked forin August, 1876 ?—That was the _ 


time we were making the cross-sections. 


2127. When did you begin to make the cross-sections ?—About that 
time. 


2128. Then you say that the cross-sections began to be made 
about the time the tenders were asked for ?—Some time about then. 


2129. When were these results sent in to the head office that you 
were speaking of ?—The cross-sections were never calculated up until 
1878. We never made the calculations right through from the cross- 
sections. I was asked for an estimate of the quantities then to complete 
the contract, and I then calculated them from the cross-sections. 
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2130. At the time these tenders were asked for, do you know whether 
“quantities which were assumed to be appoximate were offered to 
tenderers for their information ?—Yes, 


2131. How could they assume to give approximate quantities if there 

was none of this work done from which to ascertain proper quantities ? 

_ —The only data in our possession at the time that the quantities were 

made was the profile of the centre line, and a general idea of the 

country that was gained from walking over it. There were no crogs- 
Sections, no test pits, nothing except the centre line levels. 


2132. Would those data give sufficient information to afford anything 
like approximate quantities to tenderers ?—T he quantities as I caleulated 
‘them will, I think, be found to be very close when the contract is 
finished. There have been so many changes and alterations—changes 
in the grade and alterations in the allignment and other matters—that 
the contract as it is now is not at all the contract as it was let, and the 
quantities calculated then can never be checked accurately with the 
‘quantities that are executed. 


2133. Do you mean that the line has been so much altered ?—Yes ; 
there have been changes in allignment, and changes of grade, and in 
rock ordered to be borrowed. As far as T can understand it, the whole 

_ trouble has been the rock quantities. The rock quantities have been 
used as the test of the cost of the work—it has all been based upon the 
quantity of rock. The line was located in 1876, and re-located in 1876, 
and grades were placed on it by myself. I was asked to state how much 

_ rock I thought there would be on that contract; I said 300,000 yards. 

_ Since that the line has been deviated, and. it has heavily increased the 

_ rock quantities. The grades have been lowered somewhat and an earth 

_ estimate of 113,000 yards found for that alone. Take 300,000 yards for 

the original quantity of rock, then add 113,000 yards for lowering the 

_ grade, and 40,000 yards for changes in allignment, ordered by Mr. 
_ Marcus Smith and others, that would bring it up to 453,000 yards ; and 
Tock borrowing 20,000 or 25,000 yards as near as I can come to it, which 
has been estimated for in the original quantities, would bring it up to 
__ 478,000 yards, and I think it will be finished for 495,000 yards. 


2134. You say that the quantities calculated only from the centre 
line, were in your opinion nearly correct without any cross-sections ?— 


_ I think they will prove to be correct enough if these other things are 
_ added on. 


2135, If the Government were in possession of information which 
‘Was nearly correct then as to quantities, can you explain how it was 
that the estimates given to tenderers turned out to be so very incorrect ? 
| —If the line had been let alone the quantities would not have been 
_ inaccurate. IfI make an estimate on a certain line, with certain 
| grades, and the line and the grades are afterwards changed, you cannot 


-€xpect it to be the same quantities, or the same line, if you lower the 
grade two fect throughout the cuttings, 


Railway Con- 
struction — 
Contract No. 15. 


Data on which 
approximate 
quantities stated 
in tenders were 
founded. 


Changes made in 
grade and altera- 
tions in allign- 
ment make it 
impossible 
accurately to 
check quantities 
originally calcu- 
lated, 


If line had not 
been altered 
quantities would 
not have turned 
out inaccurate. 


i 2136. Do you say the grades were lowered ?—They were lowered. Grades had been 


_ In the spring of 1877, I sent down to Ottawa a plan properly plotted, 
Showing all the deviations I had made from the original line in 1874 
4n the re-location of 1876. I sent down the profile for the centre line: 


: 
| 


i 


nd the cross-sections for the whole line, taken through the bush. The 


lowered, 
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grades were then established in Ottawa, and when I received those 


grades I found that they had been lowered materially. 
¥137. Do you mean that having sent down those plans and profiles to 


enable them to ascertain the quantities, that when you got instructions 
from Ottawa, you found that they had changed some material part of 


that arrangement ?—Yes. 


Rock cuttingsand 9138, What was the part that they had changed ?— They had lowered 
had been increas- grades, and made more rock cuttings and earth excavation. 


ed. 

2139. Did it affect the earth more than the rock cuttings ?—It 
affected the rock most materially. It was not of much consequence so 
far as the earth was concerned, becauseif the earth was not found in the 
cuttings it was to be got somewhere else: 


2140. Do you attribute the great difference between the executed 
quantities and those estimated at the time of the tendering to the change 
of grade ?—To the change of grade and the change of allignment, which 
was made afterwards when Mr. Smith went through, and to quantities 
of rock ordered to be borrowed—some 20,000 or 25,000 yards. 


2141. Would your progress estimates show how much difference 
occurred from these changes ?—I do not think so. \ 


2142, Would not a comparison of the quantities executed, with 
the quantities estimated on the first located line show exactly where 


the excess was ?—Certainly. 
How far the 


changes have _ 2143. So it is possible to show just now how far the changes lave 
affected quanti: affected the quartities ?—Yes. 


shown. 
2144. And are there somewhere in the possession of the Department 
materials for a calculation which will show just where the changes have 
occurred in all the quantities ?—Yes. 


2145. Have they ever been ascertained or compared that you know 
of?— No; not thoroughly. I know myself a good part of them. 


2146. Have you ever furnished that information to the Department ? 
—No; Mr. Rowan may know something of it, but it has been furnished 
to me by my assistants. 


2147. Then you have those materials in your custody ?—I had them. 
but they were taken out of my hands. 


j 2148. Who has them ?—Mr. Rowan and my assistants have them. 


2149. You mean that they are now in control of persons: who have 
taken your place on the line? —Yes; the whole thing can be worked 
out. He cannot tell the quantity of rock until the cuttings are taken 
out, or whether the cuttings are of rock or of earth. 


2150. But you can tell whether the executed quantities on the 
ee et lines exceed the estimated quantities on the proposed line? — — 

es. ‘ 

2151. We are comparing the executed quantities on the actual work — 
with the estimated quantities on the proposed work ?—Yes; but we are 


certain of the work done in the one case, and in the other it is only 
guess work. 


2152. But is it not possible to compare the executed work with the 
proposed work ?—Yes. 
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9153. So that it is possible now, at this day even, to ascertain whether 
the increase in quantities was due to changes in the line, or whether it 
was due to a miscalculation of quantities in the beginning ?—Certainly ; 
and the original calculations made by me can all be checked, because 
the work is all in the offices. They are all kept in the level book. 


2154. That only applied to centre levels ?—Yes. 


2156. And that can be verified now ?—Yes ; and if there is any error 
in that it can be found out, and then the only thing is estimating the 
percentage in the cuttings of rock. That was the great trouble to 
estimate in going through the country for the first time, when it was 
all bush, bogs and moss on the surface. I say this, that if the original 
estimate, of which I have the figures, had been taken it would be found 
that I was right ; but the quantities were altered. 


2156. Then you have sent in an estimate of the quantites on the line 
as now located ?—Yes; I sent in two since the work commenced. 


2157. I think you said that upon your first location some tenders 
were asked for, but the quantities were so great and the prices so high, 
that they abandoned that location ?—Yes. 


2158. Do you remember whether those tenders were called for upon 


the name grade that they were finally asked for ?—No. 


2159. Which was the higher grade ?—The present grade is the higher 
one. That was the second set of tenders. 


2160. I am askirg you, as between the first and third set of tenders, 
which grade was the highest ?—The first set was the lowest grade and 
the highest quantity of rock ; the third set was the highest grade and 
the lowest quantity of excavation. 


2161. Is it your opinion now that at the time the tenders were 
asked for on the third occasion, and which resulted in a contract, that 
sufficient information had been obtained to ascertain a fair estimate 
of quantities ?—No; you never could tell a contractor that it was an 


accurate estimate of quantities. 


2162. At that time had there been sufficient information ?—No. 


2163. How do you consider that it affected persons tendering, the 
fact of being unable to ascertain accurate or approximately accurate 
quantities ?—It depends altogether upon the prices. 


2164. Would it enable them to make fair tenders, or would their 
tenders be speculative ?—It would enable them to give a fair tender as 
to the comparative cost of each. 


2165. Do you consider that a man can give a fair consistent tender 
without knowing the comparative quantities of different kinds of work ? 
—He need not have a very inconsistent tender ; but if he requires to get 
in an immense quantity of plant, and does get ina large quantity of 
plant, expecting to have to perform a certain amount of work, and it is 
afterwards found that he has not got so much of that kind of work, of 
course he loses by it. 


2166. Notwithstanding that possibility, can a‘man give a fair tender ? 
—Not for a lump sum contract. 


4 
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2167. But can he on schedule prices ?—I think he can; of course the 


more accurate the quantities are the more closely the contractor can 
estimate on the cost of performing the work. 


2168. If he is not able to estimate accurately the probable cost to 
himself of any particular work, can you explain how he is able to offer 
to any person else to do it at a fair price ?—I suppose he cannot. 


2169. Is it material that when a man offers to do work for another he 
must ascertain for himself what he can afford to do it for ?—Certainly. 


Without accurate 2170. Then without that opportunity is it not a consequence that his 
dersmust be _ tender must be largely speculative, that he must gamble to a certain 


Speculative. extent ?—Yes. 


2171. It cannot be done on a business-like basis ?—-I do not think he 
could do it at all on a business-like basis out there. 


2172. I am speaking now in the abstract, not of contract 15, or any 
other contract, but of the theory of the thing ; if a person wants work 
done composed of different items, some rock, some loose rock, some 
sand and gravel, and different material, and the contractor must take 
his chance of how much of every item he will be called upon to do, can 
he tender for it on a business basis ?—-I should say myself that he could 
not calculate closely, nor get an estimate of the cost unless he did know. 
the quantities. Inaccurate quantities do’ not necessitate an inconsist- 
ent tender, but materially affect the cost of the work as a whole, the 
cost of one item as compared with another being based on the state of 
the labor market, and the difficulty of supplying plant and provisions. 


2173. You say that inaccurate information may affect the aggregate 
cost of the work ?—Yes. 


2174. How ?—Because there may be a greater quantity of high-priced 
work than was estimated, and a smaller quantity of the low-priced work. 
For instance, there may be a far larger amount ofsolid rock in a cut- 
ting than he estimated; say that in one cutting there was 10,000 
yards estimated as a total, and out of that 10,000 he estimated 8,000 of 
earth, and only 2,000 of rock, that cutting will cost less than if you 
reverse it, and say there are 8,000 yards of rock and 2,000 of earth. 


2175. Do you say that inaccurate information to the tenderer may 
cause disappointment to the proprietor ?—Yes; that if he does not 
know much beforehand he knows more at the end of the job. 


2176. That is the point I am trying to get at—whether a proprietor 
is likely to get his work done as cheaply by making the contractor a 
speculator as to amounts or quantities as if he could give him accu- 
rate quantities at the beginning ?—I think a contractor would calculate 
more closely if he knew exactly the quantities than he would if he had 
to speculate on items. It is very likely that if he knew his business, 
he would add a good percentage to cover profit and loss, and to make 
himself sure would have his quantities high. 


2177. What result will that have upon the price the proprietor will 


have to pay ?—If accurate quantities can be given it is better for both 
parties. 
Accurate quanti- 2178. Then it is better for the party who wants to have the work 
Rionoiie wine aone ’—Yes, because the proprietor ¢an estimate, and the contractor 
can estimate; and the contractor has not to put on enough to cover 


—_— Nae i at a 
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against him, 
& Surveyed two 


. 2179. You surveyed on section 15 the line which became the final Spe pie cap 
location ?—Yes. . came the final 
ocation, 
2180. Did you make any survey of other lines ’—Yes; of two other 


lines—one to the north and one to the south. 


2181. Do you remember when the one to the south joined the main 
line again—at what common point ?—It left the present line at station 
290 and deviated to the south, it joined in with the present line again 
on contract 14 at what was then called the end of the location. I cannot 
remember the station, but it is about four miles east of Bog River. 


2182. Can you, by looking at the published map, find any station 
names corresponding with those termini ?—It deviated about two miles 
west of Keewatin, and joined it again about station Darwin, as near as 
I can tell from the map. 


2183. Was that line as favourable for building as the one that was palette 


adopted ?—I consider it much more favourable. for building than 
° . the one adopted. 
2184. Do you know why it was not adopted ?—I do not. 


2185. Who decided upon the line to be adopted ?—I could not say, 
I was informed that the present line was adopted. 


2186. You were informed from Ottawa ?’—Yes; after they had made 
calculations I was informed that the other line had been adopted. 


2187. Are you still of the opinion that the southern line is the most 
favourable ?—Most assuredly. 
2188. In what respect did it differ from this ?—According to the Reasons why 
calculations that I made it was cheaper ; it had less quantities ; the ane 
centre elevations as a general thing, in my estimation, would show more favourable. 
more accurately the quantitizs. The calculations on the south line 
‘were based on more accurate data than the one line adopted, because 
there was not so much side hill. The rock was of a different nature, 
and the facilities for bringing in plant here far superior. For instance, 
on the average a point could be reached there every three miles from 
the waters of the Lake of the Woods. On Shoal Lake he would only 
have a mite of haul from water communication. 


2189. Irrespective of the facility for brifging in supplies was it a 
‘more advantageous route than the other ?—I consider it to be so. 


__ 2190. Is there less rough country on the southern route ?— Yes: 
Taking Rat Portage as an initial point, in twenty-five miles from that 

oint, going west, [ was out of trouble from bad country except little 
‘nots of rock at the western extremity of Crow Lake. 


2191. Then had you only twenty-five miles of difficult rock country 
to overcome ?—Yes; while there are thirty-seven to thirty-seven and 
_a-half miles of as difficult, or worse, country on the adopted line. 


2192, Did you furnish your opinion, or whatever information you 

_ had, to the authorities at Ottawa before the decision was made ?—Not 

_ further than by the plans and profiles which I deposited, and verbal 
_ statements of my opinion. 


~ 2193. To whom did yon make the verbal statements?—T'o Mr. Bia tes Ri noves 
~ Rowan. 
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2194. You say you think that the southern line was a more favourable 
one although it curved northward to join the present line near Darwin : 
do you know whether it would have been more or less favourable if con- 
tinued westward to a point further south than Selkirk, on Red River ?— 
From all the notes that I can find of the block surveys, and any infor- 
mation I got from those who know the country best, I am decidedly 
of the opinion that it would have passed through a better country. 


2195. Do you mean by going further south than Selkirk ?—To go 
further south than the present line so as to strike some point further 
south than Selkirk. 


2196. Have you any idea of the difference between the expense of 
constructing that southern line that you are speaking of, and the one 
that was adopted from Keewatin west to Red River ?—I never made any 
calculations except for thirty-seven and a-half miles of the present line 
on contract 15, against forty miles on the southern line. 


2197. And is that forty miles between Keewatin and Darwin ’—No.- 
it is from a point four miles west of Falcon Lake. 


2198. You say that thirty-seven and a-half miles on the adopted line 
as against forty miles on the southern line have been estimated by 
you on the same data?—Yes. 


2199. What did you find ?—I found that the south line was consider- 
ably cheaper. 


2200. About how much cheaper?—Comparing thirty-seven and 
a-half miles of one line against thirty-seven and a-half miles of the 
other, the southern line would be about $360,000 cheaper. 


2201. The adoption of the same length of section 15 on the southern 
line would have saved $360,000 ?—Yes, according to those calculations; 
and they were based on the four feet hoist of the present line over 
grades to balance cuts and fills, against a two feet hoist on the south 
line above grades to balance cuts and fills. I also made an estimate of 
the southern line on the same sort of grades as the adopted line. I 
cannot give the result from memory, but I have got the quantities. 


2202. Can you give them to us later on ?—Yes. It made a great 
difference in the comparative cost of the two lines. 


2203. I will ask you again, as there seems to be some uncertainty 
about this, whether the line as finally adopted will cost $275,000 more 
than the southern line, in your estimation, for an equally feasible route? 
— Certainly. 

2204. As easily worked in every way ?—Certainly, and a better 
route, because there was eighty feet less summit to get over. 


2205. Does the question of the four feet hoist or the two feet hoist 
affect in any way the capacity or the maintenance of the road after it 
is built, in your estimation ?—No. 

2206. Then what is the point ?—It is the quantities. 


2207. But the quantities are already taken into account when you 
deduct this $275,000, are they not ?— Yes. 


2208. Then why go back to the quantities ? How do they affect 
the question ?—Because there is more of a balance between the cuts 
and fills in the one than in the other. It is in the quantities of rock 
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that the difference in hoist is seen. The two feet hoist to balance 
cuts and fills made 600,000 yards of rock. The four feet hoist brought 
it to 369,000 yards. To balance the cuts and fills on the south line 
brought it up to 416,000 yards of rock as against 600,000 on the other 
line, but give it a two feet hoist and it brought it to only 311,000 
yards. 


2209. In speaking of balancing cuttings, you mean, of course, that 
the material excavated shall fill the embankment ?—Yes. 


2210. That gave 600,000 yards of rock on the north line ?—Yes, 


2211. Then in order to save expense it was thought better to raise 
the grade four feet and reduce the quantity of rock ?—Yes. 


~ 2212. In making an estimate for the southern line to compare it 
properly with the adopted line, should you not have made them on the 
same basis ?—Yes. 


2213. If you estimated on a four feet hoist in the north line, and 
a two feet hoist on the south line, then did you not make a fair com- 
parison ?—No. 


2214. Why is it not fair? —Because in case of its being built with 
trestle work against earth filling, two feet or four feet makes a great 
difference in the cost of the embankment, but a very small item in the 
cost of trestle work. 


2215. Yes; but is it not balanced on the other side by the quantity of 
rock, as you have hoisted the grade and reduced the rock cutting ?— 
Yes; the higher the embankment is when the comparison is between 
trestle against earth work, the more the estimate goes in favour of the 
trestle. . 

2216. Perhaps you made your comparison upon trestle work ?—Yes. 

2217. Then did it reduce the high-priced work—that is, the rock, 
more than the inerease of the earth quantities ?—After reducing every- 
thing that was reduced, and raising everything that was raised, the 
result was that one cost $275,000 less than the other. 

2218. You say that according to the calculation you made at that 


time, which was based upon a two feet hoist of grade on the south line, 
and a four feet hoist on the north line, there would have been a differ- 


ence, or saving, of $275,000 in forty miles of the south line as against 


thirty-seven of the north line ?—Yes. 


2219. Could you have made a larger saving and still have made the 
line equal in value to the Government ?—-I consider so. 


2220. By what means ?—By alterations in allignment, and by its being 
a more favourable country to work through. 


2221, Then when you estimated the cost of the southern line did you 
not do it as favourably as it might have been estimated ?—Not as favour- 
able as a comparative estimate would have made it one against the 
other. 

2222. Do you mean that your estimate of the cost of building this 
southern line for forty miles was at too high a price 2—No. 


2.223. You say you might have made it less by giving ita higher 
hoist. Would that not have made it less absolutely by lowering the 
quantities ?—It might have been. 
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strongly to Mr. 
Rowan in favour 
of the south line. 


2224. Then in forming your estimate as to the cost of this road did 
you estimate it higher than you thought it would cost ?—I cannot un- 
derstand that. 


2225. Why did you not when you were making up your calculation 
of the lower line at a two feet hoist, make it up at a four feet hoist ?— 
Because I made that calculation on my own responsibility. I was never 
instructed to give that two feet hoist. I did it because I was certain 
that that line was the best, and I was anxious to have it adopted. I 
handed in my figures and allowed the Department to make their own. 
deductions from them. 


2226. By making your estimate on the two feet hoist did you not 
withold from them your impression that this south line might have- 
been cheaper than the north line ?—I said that that was the best line. 


2227, But you did not inform them of the low cost of adopting a four 
feet hoist ?—There were four enormous fills on the south line which 
swallowed up an immense quantity of earth in the calculations, and had 
those tour been trestled or bridged in some way I consider that that 
would have materially affected the cost of the road. 


2228. Is that the way, then, you would have reduced the cost of the- 
lower grade ?—Yes. | 


2229. How much lower would the four feet hoist basis of calculation 
make the cost of the southern line for that forty miles than with the 
two feet hoist ?—I could not say without calculating. 


2230. A material amount ?—It would depend on how it is built. 


2231. Have you never estimated, in your mind, as to whether there 
would be a material difference ?—It would reduce the earth filling by 
using viaducts, and when viaducts are a certain height they are cheaper: 
than earth filling. Iam on oath, and I would not like to make any 
statement of the difference in cost. It is a thing that can only be based 
on calculation. 


2232. At the four feet hoist would it have made any difference in the 
gradients ?—No; it is an absolute hoist all the way. 


2233. And the ruling grade of twenty-six feet to the mile going east 
would have been maintained all the same ?—Yes. 


2234. Have you the calculation upon which you made that estimated 
difference of $275,000 at your command ?—Yes; I have portions of it. 
I have got the calculation of the quantities in cuts and fills, but I have 
not got the structures and other portions. I had them all. 


2235, Have you materials now at your command which you could 
give us to show how your calculation was made ?—I have; but it would 
take some time. I would want the original plan that I put in. It is. 
deposited in the head office at Ottawa. 


2236. Then you would not be able to give it to us up here ?—No; it 
is a thing that would take some time. The calculations were all made 
and handed in, and any deductions that were made from them were 
made outside of anything I did. Although it was not in my province 
at all, I made certain calculations on certain data that was given to me. 
I handed in those calculations, and deductions were made from them, 
but I was not consulted as to the reasonableness of those deductions, I 
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reported, however, to Mr. Rowan, strongly in favour of the south line, ontract No 
but what he said to Mr. Fleming I do not know. 


2237. Who assisted you in making the southern line survey ?— G. R. L. Fellows, 
G. R. L. Fellowes—he is still on the Tine at Keewatin—and William meee ne 


- Robinson, who is on contract 42, You remarked that there was 4 strong southern line 


_the county, but I am not an official in the town. 


_ desire to know why the quantities wero increased beyond the estimates, ““™Y°"* 
' That is a question that I wish to have thoroughly gone into, so that I 


may be exonerated from the blame of having made false quantities or 
errors, 


— 


CAMPBELL. 


Winnipse, Friday, 10th September, 1880, contract No. 48, 
H. M. Camppety, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 
2238. Where do you live ?—At Portage la Prairie, Tee Ne Bortege 
2239. How long have you lived there ?—Three years and three 


~ months. 


2240. Are you well acquainted with the locality and the business 


7 done there ?—Yes, 


2241. Do you occupy any official position there ?—I am warden of Warden of the 
county. 


2242. What county ?—The county of Portage la Prairie, 


2243. Have you been over much of that part of the country ?—Yes; 
I have been over the whole of it pretty much, from the Assineboine 
River to Lake Manitoba in that county, including four ranges: 5, 6, 7 
and 8. 


2244, What is the extent of that country east and west ?—Twenty- Extent of county; 


four miles—four ranges of six miles to the range. - 


2245. And north and south between the limits you describe from 


_ Lake Manitoba to the Assirieboine River ?—It would average, I think, 


about twelve miles, The Jake comes in in some places, and the river 


_is crooked also. 


2246. About what is the population of Portage la Prairie village 
now ?—We have not taken any census, but we generally calculate it at 


nearly one thousand. 


2247. Is the farming country about it pretty well settled ?—Yes; 
very well settled. 
_ 2248. Have you any idea of the population of the county ?—I could 
not tell you the population of the county, but I can tell you the assess- 
ment. 

2249. What is the assessment ?—It is about two and a-quarter 
‘Millions of dollars. 
~, 2250. Do you know what the assessment of the village is?—I do not 
know. 
& 2251. Where did you come from before you settled at the Portage ? 
—I[ came from the county of Hast York, within fourteen miles of 
oronto, 
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Se ee pi2252.0Did you reside there long 2—All my life. 
2253. Then I suppose you are well acquainted with the effect of | 
railways on settlement and business ?—Yes. q 
2254. Do you know whether the location of the railway in the 
vicinity of Portage la Prairie has been finally settled ?—I do not know. © 
2255, Is there any work being done upon the railway near there ?— — 
No. 
29256, Not through that county ?—No. 


‘County crossed 
by, fice nendien 2954. That county is crossed by what is known as the first hundred 


miles west of eee i 4 
Winnipes. miles west of Winnipeg, over Ryan’s contract ?—Yes; the plan which ~ 


sa de- 5 : 
Her toner line e we have of the probable location shows a deflection of the line towards 
to the south as i ° os: -airie. 

Pproaches Port the south as it approaches Portage la Prairie 
age la Prairie. 


The more theline 2258. Have you any sdea how that deflection would affect the pros- 
deflects to village nerity of the village $_Of course the more it would deflect towards 
the village the better effect it would produce. After it comes just — 
opposite the village by the town line, between ranges 6 and T, i 
then deflects to the south about a mile and a-half. If it were to make © 
that deflection before it comes that far it would be an advantage to the 
a ney Se town. It begins to deflect at the town line ; if it made that deflection — 
furti be brought further east, so that the most southern point would be at the town linea 
nearer the village it, would be a great benefit to the village. . 


2959, Do you mean that that would bring the railway within ey 
shorter distance of the village ?—Yes; a mile and a-half nearer. | 


2260. Is there anything in the country there which would make an © 
earlier deflection less advantageous to the government ?—-I do not think — 
so. . 
2261. You think it could be done further east than where it is said” 
to be done ?—I think so, and I have travelled that country. a 


2262. Do you mean that is a benefit to the town to be deflected even” 
as far south as it is now without going any further south ?—That_ 
deflection of a mile and a-half is made just after the line passes a point 
directly opposite the village, to the west. ‘ 


2263. Supposing that this curve were made furthur east and went 
no further south than it is at present supposed to be, would that help 
the village?—I think it would. It would not go as far south as we_ 
would like it, but it would be a little help, in our estimation. , 


2264. Do you think that that curve would be more advantageous to 
the village than if the road kept on in a straight line ?—If it made the 
curve it would be of more advantage to the village. f 


2265. Although going no further south than township 13 ?—It is at 
township 13 now, and then this curve goes still south into 12. 


_ 2266. How far does it go into 12?—I think it is a mile and a-half; 
I am not certain. bi 


EO UM Cee How near does that come to the village ?—At the town line1t 
at any given is just six miles north of the village. Then it diverges south about @ 


point than six nile and a-half—still going west of the village, so that T am not 


th $2, 


a, 
‘ 
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prepared to say that it is any nearer the village at any given point 
_ than six miles. 


2263. Do I understand you to say that if the railway goes no nearer 

_ to the village than it is now it is an advantage to have it as near as 

that ?—I do not know that the southern divergence of a mile and 
a-half is any benefit to us. 


2269. But, supposing it diverged further south ?—Then it would be 
‘an advantage to us. 


2270. I understood you to say, in a conversation before you gave 
your evidence, that it would be better that this line should continue 
directly west, or north-west, unless it approached nearer to the village 
than it has yet been proposed to bring it ; is that right ?—We propose 
‘to build a branch, and the shorter the distance we would have to build 
the branch the more advantageous it would be for us. 


z 2271. Then it is an advantage.to have it come within six miles of 
_ the village rather than have it go further north ?—Yes. 


2272. What advantage do you think would be gained for the railway 
by having the road still nearer the village ?—I think it would accom- 
modate more of the farming community as well as the people of the 
town, because there is a great country lying to the south and gsouth- 

“west which has no other outlet only to come in that direction. And 
another thing: those to the west and south-west for a certain distance 
- ould utilize the Assineboine River to that point and then tranship by 
railway. 

2273. Did I understand you, before you began to give your evidence 

_ to-day, to say that it would be better for the village that the road should 
continue directly west, and not go south at all unless it went further 
south than it does at present ?—We had an idea that it would be better 

_ for us if the road went altogether north; then we would have a chance 
of getting a road of our own, 


_ 2274. You had that idea; have you got it now while you are giving 
_ your evidence ?—If the road went north of the lake; but as long as it 
goes south of the lake the nearer it comes to us the better. 


2275. You have not the same idea now that you had when you were 
conversing with me ?—No. 


2278. You have changed your opinion since that conversation ?— 
Yes; I think when it goes south of the lake the nearer it comes to 
us the better, and the more people in that locality it will accommodate. 
The country’along the southern part there, on the Assineboine, is more 
thickly populated than it is out towards the lake. 


2277. Then, in your opinion, it would be noadvantage to the village 
if the road were continued due west or went in a north-westerly 
_ direction rather than where it goes now ?—No. 


__ 2278. Is there anything further that you wish to say as to the 
location of this part of the line ?—All that I would say is, we would 
__ be satisfied if we could get the road to what is termed the two miles 
_ limit—that is four miles south of the point which it now passes at the 
o town line between ranges 6 and 7. They have come a mile and 
in a-half of that south after they passed west of us. If they would only 
_ ome two miles and a-half further south we would bo satisfied, and it 
10 
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Comract No. 48. would accommodate the great bulk of the settlers along through that. 
district. 
Engineering and 2279. Then your suggestion is that they should add five miles to the — 
_ commer: Making length of their railway—two and a-half miles to get down and two and 
line further south g-half miles to get back ?—I beg your pardon, it will not lengthen 
their line that much. When the deputation ot us met Mr, Murdoch — 
the engineer some months ago when he was surveying the road, he © 
said it would only Jengthen the road a mile and a-half by striking to — 
the south a greater distance to the east and making a curve. They — 
have come a mile and a-half further south already than they supposed. — 
at that time, consequently the additional length of the road now would 
not be a mile and a-half. 


2280. But you want them to go still further south ?—Yes; we want 
them to come still further south than they are at present. When we 
asked Mr. Murdoch to come south.to the village at first, he said it 
would only lengthen the road a mile and a-half. Now the road is @ 
mile and a-half further south than they expected at that time. 


2281. And you wish them to come further south ?—We do. 
2282. Then will they not have to get back again ?—Yes, 


2283, And will not that lengthen the line?—Yes; but it willbe ona _ 
long curve, and although we want them to come two miles and a-half 
further south it does not follow that it would lengthen the road five 
miles. 


2284, How much do you suppose it would lengthen it?—I do not q 
suppose it would lengthen it more than a mile. 
PY of 


2285. Is it a detriment to the village to bring it as far south as they 
have brought it now rather than continue on a straight line to the 
west ?—No. 


2286. 1 understood from your conversation that it was more detri- 
mental to the village to deflect as far south as they have than to carry 
it directly west or north-west, because you said it would, perhaps, lead 
to the starting of a rival village within a short distance of the Portage, 
and if there was to be a rival village it would be better further off; 
have you changed your opinion on that?—I never feared a rival 
village; but that was my opinion. 


2287. You remember having urged that before us asa reason for being j 
called to give evidence to-day ?—Yes, 


2288. Is there anything further that you wish tosay upon this matter ‘a q 
—I think not. y 


McILVAINE; SAMUEL McILVAINE, sworn and examined: 
By the Chairman :— 
Lives at Portage 2289. Where do you live ?—At Portage la Prairie. 
2290. How long have you lived there ?—Since the spring of 1878. 


2291. Where did you live before that?—In the town of Meatord 
county of Grey, Ontario, 


2292. How long had you lived there ?—Two years, and formerly in 
the town of Orillia, and then in the county of Huron. 


» 
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2293, Have you noticed the effect of the building of railways upon 
different localities such as villages and towns ?—I have. 


2294. Do you occupy any official position in Portage la Prairie ?— 
No; nothing except school trustee. 

2295. Are you a property holder ?—Yes. 

2296. A large property ?—I have between three and four acres in the 
village, a dwelling-house, store, office and lumber yard. 


2297. Is the last witness a property holder there ?—He is, 


2298. A large property holder ?—He has three or four buildings. 


2299. Then both you and he are interested in the prosperity of the 
village ?—I am ; and I think he is also. 


2300. Are you aware of the line that is likely to be located for this 
western end of Mr. Ryan’s contract ?—Yes. 


2301. How near do you understand that it comes to the village? - I 
think it is about six miles from the centre of the village to where it 
would strike the nearest point of the railway, due north. 


2302. You think the nearest point of the road is due north ?—I do not 
think there is much difference. It curves out from the east four and a- 
half miles north of the 4th base line; then it turns south-west and 
across the 4th base line on the town line, running out of Portage la 
Prairie six miles north of the village. 


2303. How do you consider that that deflection towards the south, as 


_ far as it is said to be laid out, will affect the prosperity of the village ? 
_ —I should say that in case we do not get a branch road, or any other 


road, into Portage la Prairie, but must depend upon the navigation of 
the river, then the railway, where it is located, will be a detriment to 
the village. 


2304. In that respect you differ from the last witness ?—I do. 


2305. Why would it be a detriment to the village ?—Simply because 
we would have no railway communication. Of course my argument is 
based on tbe railway going where it is now and there being no railway 
to the village. If we must depend on water communication then rival 
towns will grow up on the railroad and they will naturally injure the 
Portage. Then my argument would be, the further from the Portage 


the better in that respect. Of course, it would not be better for the 


farming community. Then, again, my reasoning would be, if we are to 


have a branch road the nearer the main line is to us the better. I 
agree with Mr. Campbell in that respect. 


2306. Is there any reason why you would not geta railroad ?—There 
is. In the first place the Government may not run in there. We would 
be willing to build a road partly, provided we got the iron from the 
Government. We might not be able to get a company to run a road 
that short distance, then in that case we would be debaried from having 
any railroad. But should we be successful in getting the Government 


_ to run a branch in there by us building it—the Government furnishing 


the iron—then the nearer the main line would come to the village the 
better, because we would have the shorter road to build. 
104 
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or advantage to the village will depend entirely upon some things that 
may or may not happen in the future ?—Yes. 


2308. So that without knowing what is going to happen it is impossi- 
ble to form an opinion whether it would be injurious to the interests of 
the village or not ?—The chances are in our favour. 


2309. I am not speaking of the probabilities, I am asking you whether 

the advantage or injury to the village by this road depends on some- 

. thing happening in the future which is, at present, impossible to ascer- 

tain ?—I would say leave it as it is, but if the chances are all against 
us I would say move it away as far to the north as possible. 


2310. I understood you to say the other evening something different | 
from that ?—I think not. 


2311, Did you not lead us to understand that you wished to give 
evidence to tuis effect: that unless this road was diverted further south 
than it is now intended to be, that it would be better to continue 
straight on to the west without any divergence ?—I say so still, if we 
cannot get a road into the Portage. I think I always had the idea in 
my mind that it would be better to keep the road away unless we 
could get a branch road. 


Better for all 2312. But it all depends upon the possibility of something happening . 
Parties ro civert in the future ?—Yes; but I have reasons for saying that the road could 
“south, be diverted still further south and still be advantageous to the whole 


community and also to the railway. 


2313. Then, in your opinion, it would be better to divert the road 
further south ?—Yes. 


2314. But it is not your opinion that if that will not be done it 
would be better to go further north—in other words, that this present 
projected line gives you half a loaf which is better than having no 
bread ?—No; I think not. I would rather see the road far away from 
the Portage in case we never get a branch road from it. 


2315. But is it impossible to say what is going to happen in the 
future ?—I think we can build the road ourselves provided we get the 
iron. 

2316. Assuming that you build the road yourselves, then would you 
rather have the road where it is than to have it go further north ?—Yes ; 
I think so. 

“Taking the 
eee reeaite 2317. Taking the chances, then, you think it is better for the village 
is better for the to leave the road where it is, rather than take it due west or further 
a ie) 
the road where it North ?—Yes. 
Les ; 
; 2318. That was not the tenor of your views the other night ?—My 
Opinion was always, to a great extent, different from that of the last 
witness in that respect. 
Reasons why the 2319. Why do you think it could be taken still further south with 
taken farther advantage to the Government ?—It will not cost the Government any 
south with ad- more to bring it further south, if they allow us to pay for the difference 
vantage to the . f ° 
_ ‘Government. in length. In order to have connection with the road we will have to 
build a branch line, and if the Government will come down towards us 


by lengthening their road a mile we will far more than make up for 
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that deflection in helping them to build the connection. Then, again, 
the Assineboine River runs in a south-westerly direction from the west, 
and comes through a large country that is now being rapidly settled 
up. They will, fora number of years, have to depend upon the river 
for anoutlet. The point of transshipment would be at the Portage 
where all the freight would be transferred to the railway, and instead 


of coming down the river would take the sixty miles of rail to 


Winnipeg, which I think will more than pay for the extra length of 
the road. They could secure freight now by striking a town that is 
already in existence, they would get freight at once in that way, but it 
would not pay to transship goods from the river up to where the road 
is now, a distance of six miles. 


2320. Do you think that immediate business for the railway will 
more than compensate them for the extra expense of running the road 
further south to the village ?—Yes ; I think so. 


2321. Is there anything further that you wish to say upon this sub- 
ject'?—No. 


nc 


- Henry Carrnr’s examination continued: 
By the Chairman :— 


2322. You spoke yesterday of two lines baving been run for section 
_ 15, and that the southerly one would probably be less expensive than 
the one which was adopted; do you remember whether you had 
located that southerly line before section 14 was commenced ?—No; I 
had not. Section 15 was commenced in 1875. The staff came up with 
me the same time that I started to locate that southerly line. 


2323. Then at the time of the location by you ot the southerly line, 
work had been done upon 14, further east than the western limit of 
that line ?—Yes; there was a portion of 14 completed before the location 
survey of the southerly line was completed. 


2324. Then that sontherly line of yours could never have been 
adopted without abandoning some of the work done on 14?—Yes; I 
stated so in my evidence before the Senate Committee. 
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2325. Have you any idea of how much work had been done upon . 


that portion of the line, which could be replaced by this southerly line? 
—TI could not state. I heard rumours, butitisso long ago that I cannot 
be certain. 


2326. Have you any opinion whether that southerly line was avail- 
able to the Government at the time you located it?—I think it was. 
The actual work that I did came into the end of the work that had 
been done. Iran to the end of the |ocation on 14, My line joined in 
with the end of the location on 14—the easterly portion, which was then 
_ chopped out clear and located. 


2327. Have you any idea how much of 14 then done would have had 
to be abandoned to make your southerly line available ?—-I remember 
hearing that there was about $60,000 or $65,000 worth of work that 
would have to be abandoned if the best line had been adopted. 


2328. In order to save the $275,000) you spoke of yesterday the Goy- 
ernment would have lost $65,000 ?—Yes. 


Had heard that 
about 65,000 
worth of work 
would have had 
to be abandoned.. 


Thus, to save 
$275,000, Govern- 
ment would have 
had to lose 
$65,000, 
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2329. Do you mean that the highest saving ip price would have been 
somewhere about $200,000 ?—Yes; that is taking it for granted that 
the remainder of that line would be as difficult. I had made no 
estimate of the full line from Rat Portage to the connection with 14. 
I made no calculation for that; it was only as to the first forty miles as 
against the thirty-seven miles on the other line. 


2330. The saving in cost to the country which you spoke of yester- 
day would have to be diminished by the value of the work which 
would have been done on the eastern end of 14?—It would if they 
joined in with the south line with 14, near Brokenhead. Had the 
south line been adopted, running from Falcon Lake direct to Broken- 
head, then there would have been a certain amount of work which had 
been done on 14 that would have been lost. 


2331. So that any gain by this line must be diminished by that loss 
in order to see how far the country would be benefitted by adopting 
your line ?—If the line had been adopted as I ran it there would have 
been nothing lost. Iran it to the end of the location, two or three 
miles east of Bog River, then after that there was another line ran 
turther south. 


2332. Who ran that ?—It was run by Forrest and Armstrong. With- 
out a plan and letters marked on that plan it is very difficult to describe. 
the line intelligently. 


2333. You ran the southerly line ?—Yes. 


2334. Where did that strike the line which was finally adopted on 
the west-end of your southerly line?—About two miles east of Bog 
River. 


2335. Had any work been done on 14 further east than that point, 
at the time you located the southerly line ?—No; there had been no 
work—no construction work. 


2336. Then it would not have been necessary to abandon any work 
that had been done in order to adopt your southerly linc ?—No. 


2337. Then your previous evidence is not correct on that point—that 
they would have had to lose $60,000 in order to adopt your southerly 
line ?—My southerly line, as I understand it, and speak of it, is for con- 
tract 15. Then, as far as contract 14 is concerned, there was no estimate 
ever made. I was asked whether it would have been better to adopt 
my southerly line for 15, had the line gone south of Manitoba Lake. _ 


2338. I am not directing my questions to anything about Manitoba 
Lake, or anything west of Red River. I am assuming that those two 
lines join at a common point two miles east of Bog River for the pre- 
sent ?—That is the line actually that I ran, but there was no calcula- 
tion made up to Bog River. 


2339. Assuming that the point to which you had made your calcu- 
lation on the southerly line, from there to Bog River, was of the same 
expense as the east end of 14 westerly to Bog River, then what saving 
would have been effected by adopting the southerly line ?—The 
saving would have been what I have stated; but in that case the other 
route would have been five miles longer, 
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2340. Have you not already taken that in, in your forty miles 
estimate as against the thirty-seven ?—No. 


2341. Is the west link of your southerly line five miles further from 
Bog River than the last end of section 14 is from Bog River ?—I have 
put it in this way: from Rat Portage to that point, two miles east of 
Bog River by the present line, 15 and 14 are five miles, or would have 
been five and a-half miles shorter than the south line between these 
same points. 


2342. Of that five miles you have already estimated over three 
miles ?—Yes, three and a-half miles. 


2343. Are you able to say whether there would have been any gain 
at all to the Government by adopting that southerly line from Rat 
Portage to two miles east of Bog River ?—I have never made an 
estimate of that portion between the forty-mile station on the south line 
and Bog River. 


2344, Have you been over that country ?—No; I have not been on 


_ that piece myself. My party ran that line while [ was exploring the 


Dalles line. é 
2345 Then you have no information that would enable you to judge 


q whether the southerly line as a whole would be better for the Govern- 


ment than the present line ?—I have no estimate. I only speak of the 


_ southerly line for contract 15 as against the present line for contract 


15 ; but the general character of the country I consider better—it was 


found to be better. 


2346. How do you consider it to be better ?—The plans and profiles 


show it to be better. 


2347. Have they shown it to you to be better—have you looked at 
them ?—Yes; I consider it to be better from what I saw and heard from 
those parties. 


2348. Have you any information which would enable you to say 
whether the probability is that that line would have been better for 
the Government than the one that has been adopted ?—I cannot speak 


_ personally. 


2349. Who was it saw those plans ?—I saw them myself, but I have 
not made any estimate on them. I consider from the plans that it was 
4 better line, but I was not over,the ground and therefore I could not 


swear to it. 


2350. What if the plans are correct ?—Then I consider it is better— 
that it went through a better country. 


_ 2351. Better in what respect ?—Less swamp; it would save all the 


work on the Julius Muskeg by going south of it. There have been so 
many lines run that it is impossible to make a description of it that 
would be intelligible without a plan. 


2352. Then the Julius Muskeg would not have been escaped by the 


little piece which you did run ?—No. 


4) 


2353. Were you ever over that country through which you say you 


ao this line to Whitemouth River, which would have saved the 


ulius Muskeg ?—No. 
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_ Data for his 


opinion that a 
southerly line 
‘would be cheaper. 


Cross Lake. 


A cheaper line 
could have been 
had from Falcon 
Lake to Red 
‘River. 


Or at least as 
cheap. 


The country 
would thus have 
{he saving on the 
south, line con- 
tract 15, more 
than $275,000. 


2354. How do you get your opinion, when you say it would be 
cheaper ?—From the plans and the reports of the men who ran the: 
line. On this south line there was one ‘portion that was never 
estimated, that is the mile and a-quarter to Cross Lake—the heavier 
portion of 14 which Mr. Whitehead built. That ought to have been 
placed against an equal distance on 15 and 14, until you get out of the: 
rough country, and then it would have made it more difficalt still. 


2355, You are speaking now of a portion of section 14?—Yes. 


2356. That portion which is so expensive in consequence of the 
fill at Cross Lake ?—Yes. 


2357. Cross Lake is partly on 14 and partly on 15?—Yes; it is a bay 
of Cross Lake which has cost such an immense sum above the estimate. 
Take forty miles of 15 from Rat Portage of the present line, and forty 
miles on my south line, and estimate one against the other, and then 
I say that there would be a much greater difference and the country 
would have been easier, or as easy. 


2358. Your estimate on the soutberly line was for forty miles which 
ended somewhere about the west end of Falcon Lake ?— Yes; and the 


other has thirty-seven and a-half miles on the present line of 15, but it 


did not take you out of the difficulties. ji 


2359. Are you able to say whether, from the west end of Falcon 
Lake to Red River a cheaper line could have been run than from the 
end of the forty miles west of Rat Portage to Red River ?—I consider, 
from all I have heard and seen of the plans, that it would have been 
cheaper. 


2360. How much cheaper ?—I could not say without making an. 
estimate. 


2361. Could you give anything like a round number ?—No; I would 
say at any rate it could have been done as cheaply, without any doubt, 
as the present line. 


2362. Would that have been of any advantage to the Government to 
have it built only as cheaply ?—Yes; because then the whole advantage: 
would have been in favour of the contractors. If contract 14 was built 
as cheaply, then we would have gained the whole advantage of my 
calculation on the south line in 15. 


2363. And what would that amount to ?—$275,000. I consider it — 
more than that. $275,000 it showed by my calculations of forty miles: — 
against thirty-seven and. a-half, but had forty miles on the present line _ 
been estimated as against forty miles on the southerly line the difference 
would have been greater. 


2364. Should not the cost of the three miles on the east end of 14 be ~ 
added to that saving ? If you saved $275,000 upon comparing the thirty- _ 
seven miles of 15, against forty miles on the southern line, whicb took 
you as far west as Falcon Lake, then that saving of $275,000 would be in- — 
creased, would it not, by the actual cost from the end of the thirty seven — 
miles to the west end of 15,10 the point forty miles west of Rat ~ 
Portage ?—Forty miles on this line only brought me to the same degree 


of longitude as thirty-seven on the present line, so that there would be | 
an equal distance from there to Red River. - 
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2365. Then why did you say that forty miles of your southerly line 14 and 15. 
. ought to be compared with forty miles of the present line ?—Because it 
_ is the rough portion of the country on one line compared with the 
rough portion of the country on the other line, 


2266. Would the westerly end of that forty miles upon the adopted 
line leave the Government at a point from which they could make as 
_ cheap a line to Red River, as from the westerly end of the forty miles of 
_ your southerly line ?—I think the present line would be more expensive, 
from all J have seen and heard of the plans. It is through a worse 
country, from what I have seen of the block surveys and reports of the 
engineers. \ 
_ 2367. But you have not been able to make a comparative estimate ? Witness did not 
No; I have never made an estimate, but there is plenty of data in {esccimate 
the office to make an estimate from, I would not like to give any- 
thing more than my private opinion, until I had made an estimate. 


2368, Taking Rat Portage and Winnipeg as objective points on the South line shorter 
line of railway, would the south line in your opinion be shorter, and 224 less expen- 
less expensive, than the present line ?—The south line would certainly 


be shorter. 
2369. And less expensive 7—Yes. 


2370. By how much ?—It would be very hard to say, as there was 
no survey made. You can see by the plan that it would be shorter. 
_ The south line went more directly for Winnipeg. 


2371. Now as to section 15, I wish to ask again, did you take any Railway Con= 
part in making up the quantities which were submitted to the public Gace 
when tenders were asked for ?—I did. s 


2372. What part did you take ?—I was given instructions to take Sietate tae AC! 


out the quantities from the profile, the centre heights given on the section 15, witness 
profile, by tables which were provided for me. I used our centre fake outthe 


heights, and estimated from those tables. ae 
e profile, &c. 
- 2373. Where were you. at that time ?—I was in Ottawa. 
2374. Who had prepared those profiles ?—I had, with my assistants. 


2375. Then it was from your own profiles ad the tables that were Quantiles ae 
given to you, that the quantities submitted to the public were calcu- own profiles and 
| lated ?—It was. fessional tables. 

2376. When you speak of tables what do you mean ?—Tables caleu- 
lated which give the number of cubic yards in a hundred feet length, 
for every height of bank. 


2377. Were these printed tables ?—Yes, 
2378. In general use in your profession ? —Yes. 


2379. Are they standard tables for such calculations in the pro- 
fession ?— Yes, 


. 2380. And by using those standard tables and your profiles, those 
_ quantities were arrived at which were submitted to the public ?—Yes. 


_ 2381. The profiles giving only the centre line, would not, I suppose, 
_ enable you to ascertain the quantities accurately 7—No; they would 
not, 
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2382. Why are cross-sections necessary to make it more accurate ?— 
Because of the irregularities of the ground. 


2383. But if the ground were perfectly level all the way through, t 
suppose the ceutre level would be sufficient?—Yes; it would give the 
correct quantities. 

2384. Then the cross-sections were necessary because the surface 
of the ground was not level 7—Yes. 

2385. Do you know whether, afier those cross-sections were taken, 
any calculation was made then of the quantities that would be required 
to be done on the work ?—Yes; I made a calculation from the eross- 
sections in January, 1878. 

2386. How do the quantities so ascertained compare with the quan- 
tities which had been ascertained before from the centre line ?—These 
were largely in excess, but in the meantime the grades had been 
lowered, which increased the quantities. 

2387. Then the cross-sectioning alone did not increase the quantities, 
as far as you know? Is that what you mean—that the increase was 
due to something else than the cross-sectioning ?—There was no calcu- 
lution made on the same line, with the same grades, by cross-sections, 
because the grade had been changed in the meantime, 


2388. In what way had it been changed ?—It had been lowered. 


2389. Had it been lowered an average depth over the lines or only 
in places ?—I would say it was an average of two feet. Insome places . 
it was identical with the old line; in other places it was lower. 


2390. But the general result was an average of two feet ?—I. should 
call it so. 


2391. Do I understand that the location had been changed in some 
places, before this cross-sectioning calculation, as well as the lowering 
of the grade ?—There were two calculations: the first when it had been 
changed in one or two places. 


2392. The location ?—Yes. 


2393. Did that materiAlly affect the quantitiés?—It was a great 
improvement. 


2394. That is a lessening of the quantities ?—It was a lessening of 
the embankment, but it wasa slight increase of the rock—scarcely any 
increase of the rock, because it made a reduction in other places. 


2395. Have you any opinion as to the increased cost of rock cuttings 
by this lowering of the grade upon the whole of section 15?—We 
made a rough estimate, and found it to be 113,200 yards. 


2396. Do you remember what the approximate estimate was in the 
nee for solid rock ?—300,000 yards of rock in the accepted 
tenders. 


2397. Then that lowering of the grade increased the actual cost of 
the road, as far as rock is concerned,by that quantity—113,200 yards at 
$2.75 per yard ?—It increase1 the excavation by that, as far as the 
rock is concerned, ; 1 
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2398. Do you know whether the lowering of the grade increased the 
doose rock excavation ?—It increased all excavation in the cuttings. 


2399. Did it happen that there was any loose rock to be excavated ? 
— Yes; it certainly increased the: loose rock. 


2400. Do you know how much ?—No. 
- 2401. Did it increase the earth excavation ?—Yes, 


2402. Do you know by how much, in round numbers ?—There was 
one calculation of Mr. Rowan’s—I think it was 224,000 yards. I do 
not know how he arrived at it, 


2403. Did you ever make any calculation of it yourself ?—I have the 
notes, but I never made them up in that shape. We put the whole 
excayation in to complete the contract. 


2404. Do you know whether the lowering of the grade had any effect 
on the excavation of off:-take drains ?—No. 


2405. It did not affect that item ?—No. 


2406. Assuming that on the road, or at least on’ this work, there 

was to be solid embankment instead of trestle work, how would the 

lowering of the grade affect the quantity obtained from other places 
for the embankment, such as borrow-pits ?—It would reduce it. 


2407. The lowering of the grade reduces that item ?—It reduces the 
quantities required for embankments. 


2408. Have you any idea by what amount it would reduce that ? — 
There is no calculation that would give it accurately. I could come at it 
from my notes, but I do not remember. It seems strange that I should 
not be able to answer this; but the calculations that were made were 
made at different times, a year apart, and there were changes in-the 
allignment during that time which altered the sum total of the whole 
thing, and I cannot take out these portions to see what the reducticn 
or increase would be. 


2409. You have never ascertained that ?—No. 

2410. Assuming that the work on this contract was to be done all 
solid embankment instead of trestle work, would this lowering of the 
grade be a saving in the cost of the whole work, or an increuse ?—I 
should say that the lowering of the grade was an improvement. 


2411. Then the lowering of the grade saved expense to the Govern- 
ment, provided that it was all solid embankment ?—I think so. 
2412. Have you any idea how much it saved ?—I could not say. 
2413, lid you ever enter into any kind of calculation upon that sub- 
ject ?—No, 
_ 2414. Then you are not prepared at all to give evidence upon that 
subject ?—I could not give anything from any calculation made by me. 


2415. Do you consider that the cost of the road, which is now a good 

_ many thousand dollars more than the first estimate, is in any way due 

to the alteration of the grades ?—I could not really answer that ques- 
tion from any calculations of my own. 


_ 2416. But I understand you to say that it is a lessening of the cost 
that the general effect would be a lessening of the cost? - Yes. 
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2417. Then can you not say whether the increase was due to that ?— 
I do not think it was due to that, but I could not say anything without 
calculating. It has increased the quantities, but whether it has in- 
creased the actual cost I could not say. 


2418. It has not increased all the quantities; it has lessened the — 
borrowing quantities, for instance ?—Certainly. That was a point 
that was never gone into—the decrease in the earth excavation from 
borrow-pits to make up embankment; it was never calculated, and 
there was no allowance made for it. 


2419. Besides this change of grade you say that there were some 
changes in the location of the line ?—Yes. 2 


2420. Do you consider that those changes in the location of the line 
were an increase or a lessening of the cost ?—I think they were a 
lessening of the cost. 


2421. Then this increase over the estimated cost cannot be due to 
those changes ?—No. 
Increase of cost 5 : ¥ 
not due to 2422. So that the increase of cost is not due to changes in location, 
changes in loca- A c oc 
tion nor to lower- nor to lowering of the grades ?—I do not think it is. 
ing of the grades, ‘ iz 
2423. In your opinion what is it due to ?—It is due to a change—a 
difference in the way of constructing the road. 


2424, What was the difference in the way of constructing it ?— 
Making round timber trestle work. 


2425, But there was no trestle work. The change that has actually 
occurred could not be due to trestle work, because trestle work has been 
actually abandoned as a material feature of the transaction ?—Then 
there is no great difference between the two estimates. 


24255. What I want to know is, what two estimates you are com- 
paring —are you comparing Mr. Whitehead’s estimate of the total cost 
to complete the contract according to trestle work with the actual cost, 
or are you comparing two different contracts of solid embankments? 

0. 


2426. Did you not make an estimate of the works that you thought 
were going to be done on the line ?—In what way ? 


2427. The Jast estimate which you submitted was to be largely 
of trestle work, was it not ?—Yes. 


2428, Did you not make up that calculation as to quantities ?—Yes-. 


2429. And when the prices were applied to those quantities the — 
moneying out resulted in a tender of somewhere about $1,600,000 in 
round numbers, did it not?—Yes; that is with trestle. 

The increase of 


750,000 to $1,000,000 , 430. After the contract was entered into changes were made: first 
over estimate due of all, by lowering the grade, secondly, by change of location; and the 
Bennet teaatle result 1s now that the work is likely to cost from three-quarters to a 
work for earth million of dollars over the estimated cost at the beginning—I am ask- © 
ing you now to what is that increase due in your opinion ?—That is 


the increase of earth banks against trestle work, 


2431. That is what you attribute it to?—Yes; I attribute it to the 


changes in quantities. In that case the lowering of the grades made a — 
difference. | 
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- 24313. Rut it made a difference in favour of the Government ?—Not 


as against trestle work. 


2432, You say, broadly, the change was because trestle work was 
abandoned, and earth embankment adopted ?—Yes. 


2433. Now what was your estimate for trestle work ?’—My estimate ness ae 
was $379,000 I think, or something like that. fontrestlonvore 


2434. That was to be the cost if these gaps were to be filled with 
trestle work in the way you estimate it ?—A portion of this trestle work 
is for culverts. 


2435. Do you know how much of that estimate has actually been 
put upon the road in the shape of culverts or bridges, or in any other 
shape? That estimate is for the whole amount of the wood work, is it 
not ?—Yes. IfI could see the last progress estimate that was sent in 
I could tell. 


2436, Can you give any approximate estimate of what has been 
actually done of that wooden work on that road ?—About $9,800, and 
there has been a heavy amount done since. 


2437. You have just left the contract ?—Yes, 


2438. And have you no idea of the amount of trestle work that has 
been done since ?—I have had nothing to do with it since the end of 
June. 


2439, Assuming that $380,000 represents the amount of trestle work Amount of trestle 
and iron bridges that was originally intended, can you say about how Witiip te Mey 
much of that has been dispensed with ?—About $370,000, up to the 187. $370,004 : 
: 1. 


P wor 


date of the return of May, 1879, 


2440, [ understand you to say that the increase of the actual cost 
beyond the estimated cost is due to the substitution of earth embank- 
ments for trestle work. New, by abandoning trestle work, $370,000 of 
that expenditure was saved, how much was the cost of the earth 
embankment increased ?—I really could not give you any figures. 


_ 2441. How much was the estimated cost of the earth work ?—The Estimated cost of 
estimated cost of embankment was only taking out the stripping of the O71 Goan be 
rock, and the cuttings. 


2442, How much was it ?—$79,600. y 
2443. In May, 1879, can you say what estimate had been made of May, 1879, work 


; . ; : ‘ done 82,993 yards> | 
the earth work then done, and yet to be done after that time, in the Work tobedone > 


aggregate ?—The workd one was 82,993 yards, and the work to be 530,22 yards. si 
done was 530,252 yards. ‘ 


Aggregate cost of 
2444, Then what would be the aggregate cost of all the earth work éarth work at 


at the tender price ?—$613,245. $6325" 


_ ~ 2445. Deduct the estimated cost at the beginning from that ?—It 
would leave $583,645. 
2446. Now that represents the total increase of putting in earth Total increase om 
_ embankments as they will be put in, above the estimated cost of earth fognts 4383-615 
embankment as at first intended to be put in ?—Yes 


_ 2447. Ought you not to deduct from that the estimated cost of trestle 
_ Work which has been abandoned and saved, in order to say how much 
_ the whole Gost has been really increased by this change ?—Part of the 


a 
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evidence that I gave was as to the advantage of lowering the grades in c 
case there was solid embankment. 


2448, This $583,645 represents the total increase in the cost of the | 
earth embankments ?—Yes; according to those calculations, 


244), The effect of making that increase was to do away with — 
$370,000 of trestle work ?—Yes; according to that return, That is — 
$213,645. _ 

2450. Then that sum, $213,645, represents the actual increase of 4 


substituting earth embankment for trestle work ?—Yes; according to — 
this return. 


2451. Do you think this return as to that item-is correct, or is 16 
too high or too low ?—I think the total quantity of earth, according to 
that return, was too small. The calculation of the amount to be done 
was too small. 


2452. Do you think the total cost of earthwork will eventually be : 
more than $613,000 ?—L think so. ; 


2453. Have you the impression that the executed work when com- — 
pleted, will be more or less than the information given before the — 
Committee ?—I think it will be less. 


2454. But.you think that particular item will be more ?—Yes. 


2455. Then, on the other item, it will compensate for that ?—The ~ 
estimate of May, 1879, for solid rock was 525,000 yards, and I do not — 
think it will exceed 500,000 yards. 


2456. Then you think there will be a saving of 25,000 yards of solid — 
rock ?—Yes ; over that estimate. I did not make another estimate — 
since the one they have adopted here (pointing to the Blue Book). I 
made one of 516,000 yards, and the last one I made is 513,000; nowl | 
do not think it will exceed 500,000 yards, owing to some of the ‘devia- — 
tions that have been made of late, saving ro>k. 


2457. Then that saving in the rock has been by a deviation of the — 
line ?—It is partly due to deviations in the line, and partly to the — 
cuttings turning out less rock than we had calculated for. And then — 
there are increases in rock quantities due to deviations in the line. 


2458. Upon the whole you think the rock quantities will be 25,000 — 
yards less than the May estimate of 1879 ?—Yes. I do not know why 
they have adopted this. They have adopted it because it was the © 
largest, as I had another one in of 516,000 yards instead of 525,000 yards. — 


2459. But you say the 525,000 yards estimate is too small ?—That is 
of rock, which I say is too high. 


2460. Assuming 500,000 yards to be right, that would be a saving of 
25,000 yards of rock ?—Yes. a 


2461. What would that amount to ?—$68,750. 


2462. What is your estimate of the total quantity of earth when the | 
work is finished? You say the return is not correct, and I want to see © 
what your estimate is ?—I could not say what it will actually be. 


2463. You could not say exactly, but you say that is not enough ?—— 
It is not enough by the way the work is turning out. 


2464, Can you say how much more it ought to be ?—No. 
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2465. I do not understand how you came to those conclusions and 
-made those calculations and not know the amounts?—I made the 
_ calculations and allowed 10 per cent. for shrinkage. Now I know that 

in places it has shrunk more than 10 per cent., but how much more I 
cannot say. 


2466. I am trying to get from you your reasoning about the excess 
of the cost of the works over the estimated cost at the beginning. You 
say it is not due to the lowering of the grades, nor to changes in the 
location, but that it is due to the substitution of earth work for trestle 
_ work ?—I said that the lowering of the grades was an improvement in 

case the banks were made of solid earth, but it was not an improve- 

ment if the work was to be done with trestles. It was then a loss. It 
_ Was an increase of the cost. 


2467. That is coming back to the same conclusion, that the abandon- 
ing of the trestle work and the adoption of earth embankment increased 
_ the cost ?—Yes, and lowering the grades ; but if it was intended to 
build it with solid embankments right through, then I say the lowering 
of the grades was better according to those prices; but had the trestle 
work plan been adopted, the grades not lowered, and the banks after- 
~ wards filled in at what it would cost the Government, I consider then it 
would be cheaper. The lower the grades to balance quantities the 
better. Then, again, there is no extra haul allowed in this estimate 
_ for all that immense quantity of earth that was to be hauled. 


- 2468, That does not affect the question, because the actual cost is made 
up without charge for the extra haul, according to Mr. Whitehead’s pro- 
_ position ?—Yes, 
2469. We are making all this comparison upon the basis of the works 
to be executed by Mr. Whitehead, so that the extra haul is not an 
element in the calculation ?—No. 


2470. Will you explain your opinion of the effect upon the total 
cost of this work that the changes made since the contract was let 
would create ?—The principal changes in quantities is due to the lower- 
ing of the grades, and assuming the increase in the rock excavation due 
to that lowering to be 113,000 cubic yards of rock, it would be neces- 
sary that a decrease of about 565,000 yards of earth required in embank- 
ments should be made in the amount of earth to fill up those spaces, so 
as to balance the cost of forming the embankments at the present con- 

_tract prices. The comparative cost of filling voids with trestle work, 
as against earth, is very materially increased by the lowering of the 
vades. If the intention was to complete the contract with solid earth 
Binks at contractors’ prices, then I consider the lowering of the grades 
was beneficial; but if built with trestle work such as is now being put 
-in by Mr. Schreiber, and the voids to be afterwards filled in with earth 
by the Government at the actual cost of performing the same, I think 
the lowering of the grades would have the effect of increasing the total 
cost of completing the contract. All depends on the actual cost of 
filling at a further date, in this last calculation. I would also state that 
the bill of timber in the bill of works was made before the grades were 
lowered. It was estimated for a higher gradient than the one that is 
adopted at present. 
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2471, Would the result of lowering the grade have a material effect as to Trestle work. 


the quantity of timber that was tendered for ?—It would be very slight. 
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2472. The difference in quantity, then, would not be material?—It — 
would not be material. The superstructure—the expensive portion of the 
timber—would be the same. The lowering of the grades would have 
the effect of shortening the trestle work also, because the cuttings — 
would make more embankment and shorten the voids, leaving less voids 
to be filled. All these calculations would have to be gone into accu- — 
rately in order to form an estimate. - 


plekerial diner 2473. In using trestle work to fill voids, does it make a material 
ence jn cost ot difference whether the road is a deep one or a shallow one?—It does ;. 


made by depth a very material difference. 


of void, 
2474. How does that affect the cost of the trestle work ?—Trestle 
work can bé formed so as to make it equal to the cost of earth filling. 
The trestle plans handed to me, on which I based the last calculation, 
were so expensive that the superstructure alone would form an 
eighteen feet bank of solid earth at 37 cts. a yard. That I considered 
to be too expensive a trestle for the purpose. 


2475. Then you mean that the superstructure alone would be equi- 
valent to an earth embankment eighteen feet high, or about that, in 
round numbers ?—Yes. i 


2476, Is the effect of that, in your opinion, that any trestle would be 
advantageously replaced by earth embankments, provided they were 
not higher than eighteen feet ?—According to that plan, the bents 
and trestle work would make a twenty feet bank. The superstructure 
alone would make an eighteen feet bank. 


2477. If the superstructure alone would be of the same price asa 
bank eighteen feet high, inasmuch as every trestle work requires some- 
thing more than superstructure, would it not be advantageous to do 
away with trestle work in every void where it was only eighteen feet ? 
—Yes; according to those p'ans. | 


2478. Will you explain what you mean about the relative cost of 
trestles to fill a shallow void, and to fill a deep void ?—The superstruc- 
ture, no matter what the depth of the void, is the same. The difference 
in cost between a twenty feet and a forty feet trestle bent, in height, 
is very slight in comparison to the difference in cost of a twenty feet 
and a forty feet earth bank. 


Where adeep 2479. Do I understand you to mean this: that whenever a deep void © 
with trestle work Can be filled with trestle work it is advantageous to do so ?—Cer- 


Hone to tainly. 

eae 28s 2480. But if it isa shallow void it would be better to fill it with 

ie ae. large earth than with trestle work ?—Certainly. In this special case there 

; were certain large fillings—water stretches—in which banks were 

ordered to be putin. In fact I was instructed that they had been — 
allowed, and that those protection walls beingjallowed, virtually granted 
earth filling at those points. I was also instructed not to calculate 
trestle work in those cases. 


* 


2481. Did you start to explain this deep filling over water stretches — 
with a view to showing the comparative cost of trestle and earth 
embankment ?—Yes. I say that in this particular case the earth fillings 
were eliminated out of the calculation that I made upon which Mr. 
Rowan’s calculation was based; that these heavy fillings that would — 
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‘have told in favour of the trestle work were eliminated, and the average 
number of fillings is below the paying price—that is, eighteen feet. 


2482. At which points were the deepest fillings made? Can you 
name some of them ?—As it is now? 


2483. Yes?—Stations 42, 215, 430, 435, 530, 570, 1445, 1705, 
1745 and 1792, Those would be the deepest voids. 


2484, Do these numbers start from the east or the west ? — From 
the east, and number to the west. 


2485. Then station 1792 would be about Cross Lake ?—Two miles 
-east of Cross Lake. 


2486. Is there any part of Cross Lake on section 15 ?—Yes. 


2487. Is not that a deep fill?—Yes; but that was eliminated. I have 
not given you any of the water stretches; these are the land voids. 


2488. Besides those stations that you have named, are there other 
deep fillings on section 15 ?—Yes, there are. 


2489. For the sake of illustration will you name the deepest filling 
‘on section 15, so far as you know ?—Cross Lake would be the deepest. 


2490. What is the height of the filling there above the base ?—It is 
soft mud bottom. 


2491. Above the stone base ?—Above the stone base it is not the 
- highest. 


2492. I want to know some spot where a deep filling has been filled 
with earth that might have been filled with trestle; of all those fillings 
‘any one filling on the line which absorbed most earth ?—Cross Lake. 


2493. Have you any idea what that particular filling would cost in 
the way it has been done, with earth, for the distance that it might 
Have been done by trestle ?—I understood that it took 205,000 yards to 
fill it. That was the calculation some two months ago before I left 
the work, and it sank the other day some five or six feet and they 
were filling it up again as I was passing. I should say it would take 
mow 222,000 yards. 


2494. You mean for the distance that might have been filled with 
‘trestle ?—-Yes. 


2495. What would that cost at the contract price ?— $82,000. 


2496, What would it have cost, in your opinion, to have filled that 
with trestle at the contract prices?—That 222,000 yards is full 
quantity to fill up between protection walls. Tt is not acalculation for 
the amount above rock basis. The trestle work above a rock basis 

~ would cost about $17,000. 


2497. What would it have cost to put in a rock basis for the trestle 
work ?—That would have been a big item. You would have had to 
haul the rock from the cuttings for five miles to have done that. It 
would take about 120,0v0 yards to put the earth top on, and that, at 37 
cts., would be $44,400. 


“- 


2498. What would the trestle work have cost ?—The trestle work 
would have cost about $17,500, a difference of $26,900. That is, with 
the expense of trestle work. 

11 
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2499, I suppose that this instance you speak of at Cross Lake is a. 
most striking example to illustrate the benefit of trestle work as 
against earth embankment ?—It is. 


2500. Supposing the rock basis to have been there, the saving would 
have been $26,900, in round numbers ?7—About that. 


2501. But supposing that the rock basis was not there, how would it 
have operated upon the comparison?—Then you would have had to 
put in rock points, 


2502. What do you consider to be a fair length to take for the 
purpose of comparison ?—Seven hundred feet. 


2503. And you think about fifty feet is the height ?—Yes., 


2504. Commencing this work now with the rock protection walls 
only, and intending to fill in the middle of it so as to make trestle work 
available, what would be the expense of this most favourable example 
of trestle work ?—With full rock base and trestle work, as contemplated 
by the original specification: for the rock, $328,332; for the trestle, 
$17,500; or a total of $345,832. 


2505. To have filled that void according to the original specification, 
it would have cost $345,832 ?—Yes. 


2506. What did it cost as it has been executed—with earth—in your 
opinion, the same void and the same depth ?—$142,500. 


2507. How much is that in favour of the earth and protection filling 1 
—$165,832. 

2508. Do you mean to say that the earth embankment in this parti- 
cular void is $165,000 less expensive than the rock basis and trestle 
work ?—It would appear so from that calculation. 


2509. In addition to that advantage, in favour of the earth embank- 
ment, is there not another advantage, that the trestle work would have 
to be eventually filled with earth? —The earth embankment is cheaper 
than a full rock basis. 


2510. So that the change from the original intention is beneficial, 
and this is the most favoured place for trestle work over the water 
stretch ?—No; because the rock basis in this case is very deep. In 
some cases we have very light rock bases, and very high trestles. It 
is the excessive rock basis that makes the frightful cost in this case. 
There is no doubt that a full rock basis would kill the trestle work in 
every case. 

2511. Did it not happen that on this section several rock bases were 
contemplated ?—Yes. 


2512. Then was the original arrangement with solid rock bases and 
trestle work, as favourable to the cost as the later arrangement of 
making solid earth emkankment ?—No; it was not. 


2513. A solid earth embankment was the more favourable as to cost ? 
—It was the more favourable of these two. 


2514. In what other places would the trestle work be cheaper ?— 
In heavy land voids. 


2515. Were there many of them ?—Yes, all those that I gave you, 
and one or two others that I have since thought of. 1420 is another, 


Sand, 
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2516. You have shown that in this particular water Arosa theiqunee gees 
trestle work would have cost some $164,000 more than the earth 


_ embankment ?—Yes; earth embankment and full rock bases as origi- 


nally contemplated. 
; pes the whole, 
€ original are 


5 : ‘ 5 4 5 AG sh peg oa rangement for 
2517. Taking all the water stretches together, in your opinion was T2ngemen baeae 


_ the original arrangement for solid rock bases and trestle work -super- and trestle work: 


; d 
structure more expensive than the rock protection walls and earth hopedioes ex- 


- embankment ?—It was. pensive than the: 


rock protection 
and earth em- 


2518. How much more expensive—taking the water stretches Ontya vokment. 
first ?—I would not like to say. 


2519. Would it be in the neighbourhood of half.a million in favour of 
earth embankment ?—I am not done with this one yet.. There is an- 
other item. That rock that we have charged altogether to your base is 
now used to make up embankments over land voids in the meantime. 


2520. That is in favour of the earth system ?—Yes; it is in favour of 


_ it, but then there is a query as to Whether, if there lad been a full rock 


base put in, there would have been such a waste of earth. 


2521, You say, as I understand you, that adhering to the original 
plan of solid rock bases and trestle work superstructures over the water 
stretches alone, that that system would have been much more expensive 
than the rock protection banks and solid earth embankments ?—I 


_ have made no calculation for protection banks yet. 


__ 2522. I am asking you, from that illustration, whether your opinion 
is that it would have been better, or less expensive, or worse, that. is 
more expensive, to have filled in with rock protection: and solid earth 
embankments over all the water stretches, instead of trestle work and 


solid rock bases ?—As arule the earth and protection walls are far 


better, and less expensive. 


2523. You mean not only more economical as to future effects, but 
absolutely less expensive at the present ?—Yes. 


2524. Now as to the other voids on the solid earth foundations, have Land voids. 
you any idea as to the comparison in favour of trestle work which you say i - 
it would be as against earth embankments? Take, for instance, any tofht ever twenty 


void you remember as most favourable for the trestle work system ?—In feet deep less 
: é expensive than 
every void over twenty feet in depth trestle work would be less ¢xPS filling. 


_ expensive than earth filling. 


2525. Have you any idea what it would have cost to fill all the land 
voids, as distinguished from the water stretches, with trestle work 
according to the original specification ?—I am not able to say. 


2526. When did you take charge of the works as Government TeOk chuyeayrene 


engineer on section 15 ?—In May, 1876. Hein er 7s 
2527. That was before the contract was let ?—Yes. 


2528, Then you were there when the contractor came on the ground 
to proceed with the work ?—I was. 


2929. Had you any instructions from your superior officer as to the 
information that you were to give the contractor ?—What sort of 
information ? 

2530. Of any kind ?—Yes; different orders. 
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Bere etiohia ‘ 2531. Do you remember what the instructions were ?—I was 
from superior instructed, in the first place, not to let any one know what the prices 
eae: were—not even to let my own assistants know what Mr. Whitehead’s 
prices were. They were printed in a book and published a few days 

afterwards. I was also given general instructions to lay out the work 


and give the contractor points at any places that were necessary. 


2532. What kind of points ?—To lay out his work and allow him to 
commence at any point he wished. 


2533. You mean on the ground ?—Yes; to lay out his work. 


2534. Was that all the instructions ?—I cannot remember exactly. I 
was told to show him any plans that J had in my custody or control. 


2535. You were never told to withhold any plans ?—No. 


Pe conlrag- 2536. Did you always give any information you could ?—I aid not 
information. give them all the information they asked for. 


2537. What information did you refuse ?—They asked for details of 
every cutting from station to station—so much of a return in each 
month. 

2538. I am speaking of a time before the execution of the work ; 
did they ask for any information and plans?—Yes; they asked for a 
working plan and profile. 

2539. Who was it asked for that?—Mr. Ruttan asked forit. He 
wrote to me several times. 


2540. Did he get it?—Not for some time. 


Reason why 2541. Why not ?—I had neither the time nor the material to make it. 
jefeaation was The work was going on full swing; my assistants had as much as they 


could do with that work, and I repeatedly asked for stationery to make 
those plans and plot my cross-sections, but I could not get it. _ 


2542. Do you mean that they could not get this information that 
they asked for because you had no stationery ?—Because I had not the 
material to make them with. 


2543. Did you show them the originals ?—I did not show them to 
the contractor himself, but I told the contractor’s engineer that he 
could go to the office and look over the works with the assistants, and 
examine them, or do anything he liked. He demanded this informa- 
tion as his right, and said that he was told in Ottawa that he would get 
it—that he was to get copies of all my estimates. I told him that I 
had no instructions to give them, and that I could not do it until 1 got 
instructions, 


Contractors com- 9544, About what time did they go upon the ground to work ?—In 


February, 1877. February, 1877, I think he commenced work, 


Work all cross- 2545. At that time had any cross-sections been made of this work ? 
sectioned and —=_ __Yes; the work had all been cross-sectioned ; and the cross-sections 
ont pe oe had all been plotted and sent down to Ottawa. I had repeatedly asked 
Ottawa until Mr. Rowan to have them brought back, as I knew they were not 
mepverabers required there. I could not get them back, however, until Mr. Smith 


came out in September. 


2546. You had no duplicates of them?—No,; nor had I paper to 
make duplicates on. J had the figures in my field notes. 
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2547. Was any change made either in the character of the work or 


_ the location of the work, after the contract was entered upon ?—Yes; 


there were changes at different times. 

2548. Do you remember what the first change was ?—Lowering the 
grade was the first material change. 

2549. About what time was that?—The new grades came out the 
29th of June, 1877; and the work had been going on from February. 

2550. That was the first material change ?—Yes. 

2551. How did you come to be informed of that change ?—Some of 
the grades were telegraphed to us from Ottawa, just the elevation 
gradient and the rate per hundred. 

2552. Were there any other instructions given as to change of 
grade, except by telegram ?—Yes; we got copies in writing. 


2553. Did they follow the'telegraph ?—Yes. I pressed so hard to 
get the grade of certain portions that they would have to telegraph it. 


2554. Why did you press for the grades ?—Because the contractor 
was at work and wanted them. 

2555. Had you not the grades already ?—I had the grades but they 
were not approved by the Chief Engineer. They were grades which I 
put on myself. 

2556. Do you mean that at the time the contractor came upon the 
ground, no grade had been regularly and authoritatively established ?— 
No. 

2557. You mean it was left uncertain ?—Yes. 


_ 2558. Then how was there a change made if the grade had never 
been established ?—I established them myself. After re-locating I put 
en the grades. I sent down a plan, profile, cross sections, and the data 
that were necessary to put on the grades properly. 

2559. Then these changes that came by telegraph, or otherwise, to 
you, were only changes from the suggested grade and not from the 
established grade ?—Yes; from my suggested grade on which I had 


- made up the quantities. 


2560. You supposed then that when the contract was let it was let 


_ on the grade which you had suggested ?— Yes. 


2561. Then why was it necessary for you to telegraph, if you sup- 
posed that was sufficient to go on with ?—Because I was certain when 
they saw the cross-sections that they would alter the grades. These 


_ grades that I put on were the four feet hoist, and when the line was 


re-located the grades would have to be adjusted. 


2562. And you would write or telegraph for definite information ?— 
Yes. I telegraphed to get the grades at the different points where the 


_ contractor was working. I would telegraph: ‘‘ Please send me grades 


between such and such stations.” 
2563. Then the answer to your application was to lower the grade 


_ from your suggested grade ?—Yes. 
‘i 


_ _ 2564. But in accordance with your ideas as to what would happen ?— 


_ Yes. I expected those changes if the contractor were to build with 


i 
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I did not know whether the grade would be lowered or raised. — 
I expected that they would alter it. 


2565. Why did you expect that they would alter it?—At any rate [ — 
wanted them authorized. I did not want to go upon my own grades, 
I wanted them authorized; but whether they were to be lowered or 
raised I did not know. 


Change ingrade 25.6, Then this change in the grade of the line that you have spoken _ 

Sent trom Olawa- oF several times, was by information sent to you, either in the shape of 
telegrams or letters, subsequently to the beginning of the work on the 
contract ?—Yes. ; 


2567. Do you say that they came from Ottawa ?—Yes, from Ottawa, ~ 
signed by Mr. Smellie. 


2568. Did they also send you plans or profiles showing the grades 
on them ?—In one or two cases they did for short pieces. 


2569. How was the grade established in most cases? Was it by 
plan, or by letter, or by telegram ?—By all three. 


ceocting change . 2070. After these telegrams came to yOu, were they always con- 


of grade always firmed ‘by letter or by plan, or by both? —I think so. I think I got 
letter... a complete list of grades right through. 


Prade lowered. 2571. How long was thislowering of the grade after the commencment — 


the contract had of the contract ?—About four months after. 
commenced, 


2572. When the contravtor first came upon the ground did you 
expect that_the contract would be fulfilled according to the specifica- 
tions ?—Certainly. 


2573. That is with solid rock bases in the water stretches and trestle — 
work superstructures ?— Yes. 


2574. That was your expectation at the time ?—Yes. 


2575. And you had, at the beginning, no reason to doubt that that 
would be carried out ?—No. 


2576. Was it carried out ?—No. 


Reasons why 2577. Why not ?—Because [ found that we could not get rock enough 

Specifications 28 — for those solid rock bases within reasonable distance of the water, and — 

not carried out. [wrote to Mr. Rowan asking him whether rock-borrowing would be 
allowed to make up the deficiency. He answered that no rock-bor- 
rowing would be allowed, but that the contractor must haul over in- 
tervening spaces from the cuttings until he had a sufficient number of | 
cuttings taken out to make that special rock base. The contractor — 
then objected to that—I thinkvery fairly. He said that if he was com- 
pelled to do that it would take him an immense length of time as he — 
could not put more than one or two gangs to work to get out this im- 
mense quantity, and he would either have to haul rock over a cutting 


which was in progress or wait until each cutting was out to haul to it. 
‘Witness proposed ‘ 5 > ; 
protection walls 2578. It was too difficult for him to do that ?—Yes; then I wrote to 


over whole line to . j i “rier > i 
pAts iki pe Mr. Rowan and explained this barrier, and proposed that protection 
approved b walls should be put in, in place of the rock base. 

letter, October, 


2579. Over the whole line?—Yes, over the whole line; and he 
approved of that. 


2580. How did he approve of that ?—By. letter. 
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2581. About what time ?—That would be in October, 1877. He said 
‘that Mr, Smith would be coming up shortly, and would arrange the 
‘whole thing. 


2582. When you say he approved of it, do you mean that he 
authorized it?—No; he did not at that time. But he approved of it 
in this way, he said: “You can go on forming the rock protection 
walls for the present, until the thing is finally settled, because those 
protection walls will be, in any case, a part of the rock base.” 


2583. When did he say that you might go on with the rock pro- 
tection walls at all events ?—I think it was in November, 1877. 


2584. I thought you had said during this evidence that Mr. Rowan 
told you that the adoption of the rock protection walls conceded abso- 
lutely the earth embankment ?—That was afterwards. 


2585. Then at first he did not agree to that, {hat it committed the 
‘Government to solid earth embankment ?—What I spoke about before 
as to its conceding earth embankment was after Mr. Smith came 
through. . 


2586. But at this time he did not concede that the contractor might 
put in earth embankment ?—No; he did not. 


2587. When he approved of the rock protection walls in November, 
1877, did he authorize you to get them done instead of the rock base? 
—He said that there would be two outside portions of the solid rock 
‘base, and if they were not approved of we could afterwards fill in the 
centre. 


2588. Then it was after the middle of November, 1877, that Mr. 
Rowan approved of, or authorized, the earth embankment?—Yes; it 
~was Mr. Rowan himself that authorized it. 


2589. When ?—He wrote to me authorizing it. 


2590. When ?—It was about the fall of 1877. I think Mr. Smith 
went away in the end of October, 1877, and it was immediately after 
he left that Mr. Rowan wrote to me saying that Mr. Smith had 

authorized it. But it was previous to that that Mr. Rowan wrote to 
me saying that I might make the protection walls for the present. 


2591. When was that ?—It might have been in August that he wrote 
me telling me to go on with the protection walls for the present, as 
__ they were only a portion of the solid rock bank. 


2552. Was that for a particular locality, or all over the line ?—The 
‘only case in point then was at Monk Bay, station 40. 


2593. Do you mean that Mr. Rowan’s letter authorizing the rock 
‘protection walls referred to only one locality ?—I would prefer to look 
‘at my notes before speaking positively of those things while under 
_ oath. (After looking at the book): On tho 3rd of November he wrote me, 
_ stating that Mr. Smith had authorized the contractor to put in the 
_ double protection walls. 


2594. Is this the letter you allude to which is published at page 109 
_ of the Blue Book, “ First Report of the Select Committee of the Stand- 
ung Committee of Public Accounts, 1879 ?”—~Yes; and it was about the 
_ end of August that be wrote the other letter. That letter is not 
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published. It was after I suggested the rock embankments that he- 
wrote me. 


2595. That was for one locality ?—Yes; that was for Monk Bay. 
2596. You think that was in August ?—Yes. 
2597. Have you that letter in your control now ?—I have. 


2598. Is it here ?—It is in town among my papers. 
25983. Would you be able to produce it to-morrow ?—Yes. 


2599. Was there any letter previous to that from Mr. Rowan: 
authorizing the change ?—I cannot remember. 


2600. Those letters are in your custody now ?—Yes. 


2601, And you think you have an earlier letter than any that has. 
been produced before any Committee ?—-I think so. Not authorizing it 
except in that conditional way, that it would be better to commence 
with those side walls, and we could afterwards fill in the middle and. 
make full rock bases. 

Practice of 2602. That was not authorizing a change, but authorizing a step 
witness to put on pnrenaratory to the change, if it should be afterwards authorized. Now.. 
hisowngrades Prep up Se, : ; : ‘ ; 
andhaye them going back to the grades of section 15, what is the usual practice upon 
aotitad by the «that subject? Is the engineer of construction the one who rules in 
Engineer-in- the grades, or the superior officer who has not been over the ground ?— 
Hapie On the Intercolonial Railway and the Pacific Railway, as far as I have 
done work I have put on my own grades, as engineer in charge of the 
party, to guide myself in the location, and those grades were after- 
wards re-adjusted by the Engineer-in-Chief. 


Final re-adjust-_ 2603. Who had not been over the works?—Who had not been over 
peediae. ross the works. They were finally readjusted after the cross-sectioning. 


was done. 


2604. Your own views would not be carried out in reference to the: 
change of grades ?—No; unless I was consulted. 


2605. Would you not be better informed on the subject of the effect 
of change of grade than anyone else who was not on the ground ?— 
Yes; unless they had the cross-sections I would be better informed. 


I had the material written on the cross-sections. 
Second change: 


instructed to get 2606. Besides this change in the base for trestle work, was there 
gould ovine any instructions given to you about getting all the earth you could upon 


instead of using the line instead of usiny trestle work ?—Yes. 
trestie work. 


2607. When was that instruction given you?—Those were verbal. 
instructions given in 1877, I think in the summer of 1877,. that 
wherever borrow-pits were found available without extra haul, the 
contractor might be allowed to form banks from them, 


2608. Do you remember where you were when you got those verbal: 
instructions ?—Yes; about station 250. 


2609. Was any one along with you when he gave you those instruc: © 


tions ?—Mr. Fellowes, my assistant; and Mr. Ruttan and Mr. Charles 
Whitehead, I think, were there. a 


2610. Was that considered by you at the time a change from the 
original intention of the contract ?—It was certainly a change from. 
the intention at the time that the quantities were taken out, as I 
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_ understood them. For although the quantities consisted of earth in 
_ excavation from cuttings and borrow-pits, we had no data to go upon 
as to the quantity in borrow-pits, and therefore I made no calculation 
_ ofthat amount. The idea was, when that 20,000 yards was calculated, 
_ to strip the rock and take out the gullet afterwards. 
_ 2611. Have you within your control now the particulars of that sur- 
__ vey of the southern line which you made as against this adopted line? 
_ —tThave not. I have a portion of it—the profile. 
2612. Have you sufficient data to give full particulars ?—I have the 
_ calculations of quantities in the cuttings as 1 made them out at the 
time, 
‘ 2613. Had you at any time fuller information ?—I had. 
_ _ 2614. In what shape was it ?—It was in the shape of a bill of works 
_ for the whole forty miles, 
_ 2615. Had you a profile and plans ?—I had the location plan and 
location profile. 
2616. Have you those now ?—No; I have not. | Materials for a 


comparison of 


2617. Where are they ?—They are deposited in the head office at ayaniitics in the 


Ottawa. the southern line 
; ; not at witness's 
2618, Why were they deposited in the head office at Ottawa ?—All con ane ee 
, eing deposited im 
_ plans and profiles of the road are deposited there. All the plans of all nead office, 


the surveys, trial surveys and everything, were deposited there. ihe 
2619, Have you looked at them since they were deposited ?— Yes. 
2620, Are they to be had now ?—I saw the profile in May, 1879. 


2621. There have been some changes in the location of section 15, The changes in 
: 4 location were 

_ as well as changes in the grades; were they made by you?—They made according 
_ were made under instructions—after receiving instructions from Mr, to instructions 


2 from Rowan or 
Rowan or Mr. Smith. Smith. 


2622. Would they give instructions without information from your- These instruc- 
self, or would they be based on your own views ?—They were based suggestions from 
on suggestions of my own. witness. 


2623. What was the object of those changes ?—Improvement of the 
line and improvement in the cost. 


2624. Had those changes the effect of decreasing the cost ?—They The changes | 
had. They increased the quantities in the excavation of the cuttings, 1°7eset cost: 
_ but they decreased the fills, and in some places improved the allign- 
- ment, and in other places we injured the allignment. The first survey 
_ was made through the wild bush without cross-sections at all, and I 
_ always expected that when the clearing was done, and the cross-sections 
made, I would be allowed to vary the line a little backwards and 
_ forwards so as to balance and get reduced quantities and cheapen the 
_ work as much as possible. When I took charge of the contract I BE OR Matai 
re-located the line as closely as I could, and made a good number of in order to de- 
_ alterations to decrease the work without increasing the cuttings. I crease the work 


was ordered not to make any change and not to touch a stako. Rowan not to 
i ats touch a stake. 
Ae 


_, 2625. By whom were you ordered rot to make the change ?—The 
instructions came from Mr. Kowan. 


k 
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2626. Written instructions ?—No,; verbal instructions over the line. | 
Then, after great pressure I got permission to make one or two alter- — 


ations. E 
2627. Did Mr. Rowan pass over the line frequently to inspect it ?—_ 
Not very. : 
Rowan’s inspec- 2628. About how often while you were in charge of construction ?— 


tion of line: 


pon Ol tes of Hirst in 1876, he came out once or twice and canoed along the canoe 


route over half of it that summer. Then he came out again in the fall 
and stayed at my camp for some days at Keewatin waiting for Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Smith did not come while he was there. He was behind 
time and the weather was very broken and bad, and Mr. Rowan and 
I both started in for town. Mr. Smith arrived after we left and walked 
over a short distance of the line, and then came on to Winnipeg. 


2629. Then, after the contract was let ?—After the contract was let — 
Mr. Rowan came out twice or three times, in 1877—once in the winter 
time. I cannot remember the dates, but I have them all noted in my 
diary. He was out from two to three times a year. 


2630. That is as often, I suppose, as division engineers ought to go — 
over the line to get ¢ »rrect information on the subject ?—Yes; if they 
go regularly over it. Ifthe line had been walked it would have been ~ 
sufficient for the first year in my estimation—he would have learned 
something about the line ; but there was no walking over it until the ~ 
summer of 1877, when I asked him to come out and fix the structures, 
and state what structures were to be put in at different points. He 
then walked for the first time one half of the line, that is from Spruce — 
Lake down to Keewatin. 


2631. Do you mean that at different times he has been over the line ~ 
sufficiently to get the information that your superior officer ought to — 
get ?—Not before that. , 


2632. That time and since ?—He did not walk over the remainder of — 


it until 1878, a few days before Mr. Smith walked over it inSeptember, — 
1878. 4 


2633. Did you apply to him to come at other times before he came ? ‘ 
—I did, repeatedly. 


Rowan did not go 2434. Do you mean that he should have come earlier and oftener than — 
sufficiently often 


over the line, and he did ?—I wished him to come oftener so as to assist me and see things — 
usiness of road i eee . eo 
Suitered tn conge- fOr himself. In my opinion I thought it was necessary, and would 


quence, have been of advantage to the work it he had done so. 


2635. Did he give you any reasons for not coming ?— He said he was — 
very busy generally, and was delayed by other work. 


2636. Has the business of the road in any way suffered by his delay 
or omission, as far as your opinion goes ? —[ think so; I thinkif he had 
seen it for himself and urged the thing more strongly than has been 
done, he might have got more definite instructions sooner. He did do 
a good deal. He did write, you can see by his letters, to Ottawa on 
different occasions, forwarding my suggestions and his own about 
matters, but no attention was paid to them. 


Bae eperemens 2637. Do you mean, then, the fault was not with him, but with some 


responsible for One at Ottawa ?—Possibly; I should say so from the letters I have seen. 
is. 4 
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Idid not get the information I asked for, and it appears that he had Comtract No. 15. 
asked for it at Ottawa. 

2638 What sort of information ?—There was one instance in which Rowan proposed 
I proposed that cheap masonry culverts, permanent structures, should Cheap masonry 
be put in instead of those very expensive trestle culverts. I see by garde soe ieee 
his letter that he proposed that at Ottawa, but no notice was taken Of notice was taken 
it. It is now being done by Mr. Schreiber. He is hauling out these °f bis proposal. 
trestle culverts at great expense and putting in the very structures that 
I proposed in the fall of 1877—putting them in even after the culverts 
are built, and taking out the timber. 


2639, Do you mean that it would have been better to have done it 
long ago, when you first suggested it?—-Yes; and there would be no 
trouble about it now. 


2640. Who do you blame for its not being done?—Some person in 
Ottawa, I suggested it to Mr. Rowan, who writes to say that he fully 
approves of it, and that he would make the suggestion of it at Ottawa. 
1 see he did make the suggestion at Ottawa, and nothing was done. 
Whose fault it isis not for me to say. 
2641. How long did you remain in charge of section—t5 ?—Four Witness four 


years in charge of construction. af corer uclion! 


2642, When did your connection with it end ?—Last June. 


2643. Was the work still in the contractors’ hands at that time? —I Haney sent aa’ 
could not say. Mr. Haney was sent out to take charge as superintend- Who took charse 


ent of the work. without notice. 


2644. Is he an engineer ?—I do not know whether he is or not; he 
has a good knowledge of engineering as far ‘as I have seen. 


2645. Do you mean that he supplanted you ?—He took everything 
in his own hands. 


2646. Had you any letter of instructions at the time ?—No; he never 
consulted me at the time. He went ahead and did everything without 
consulting me. I had no letter of instructions, but I wrote to Mr. 
Rowan asking who Mr. Haney was, what. position he had, and under 
what authority he acted. He did not answer my letter, but he told me 
verbally afterwards that he had no instructions about him at all. 


2647. Had you no instructions as to whether you were to continue 
in the employ of the Government at the time ?—None at all; Mr. 
Haney walked into my office and asked to see the profiles. I showed 
them to him, and he then volunteered the information that he had 
been placed in full charge, and supposed that I did not know it, but 


would hear of it in a short time. He never consulted me in anything, 


but worked just as he liked. 

2648. Did you cease to interfere after that conversation with him ? 
—Yes; I ceased tointerfere. ‘Then I went and saw Mr. Schreiber. - [ 
went out to Spruce Lake and [ telegraphed that I could drive up and 


see him. I drove up, and then asked him who Mr. Ifaney was. He 


said that he was superintendent in full charge. I asked him if he had 
anything to do with the engineering. He said: “ No, he had not.” Still 


Mr. Haney was making alterations and telegraphing to Ottawa that be 


had made alterations in allignment, and given instructions generally. 
2649. Do you mean doing work that you would have done if you 


had been engineer in charge ?—Yes. 
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_ allowed me to keep on a sufficient number. To prove that the altera- — 


2650. Who prevented you from doing it ?—I had no instructions to 
make those changes. Some of them have been made since that I never 
had instructions to do. 


2651. Did Mr. Schreiber inform you that the work had been taken 
over by the Government from the contractors ?—He did not inform me 
officially at all. There was no information given to me officially. 


2652. Do you know when the change did take place ?—I do not. 
I know that Mr. Haney came onsome time in February, but I am not 
certain about the time. Mr. Schreiber came out in February, but when 
Mr, Haney came out I would not be certain as to date. 


Wwynirea, Saturday, 11th September, 1880. 


Henry CaRre’s examination continued: 
By the Chairman :— 


2653. Have you found the letter of June, 1877, which you spoke of 


yesterday, from Mr. Rowan ?—Yes; I have a letter of his in which he 
refers to the understanding that earth-borrowing would be permitted 
as far as possible. I forgot, at the time I was examined before the 
Senate Committee, that I had such a letter. It had escaped my memory, 
but I have fonnd it now, and produce it. (Exhibit No. 86.) I also 
found another letter with reference to Mr. Ruttan’s demand for plans 
and profiles, and thatsort of thing. Hesays: “I may say with refer- 
“ence to Mr. Ruttan’s demand for certain things that it is not part of 
“your duty to furnish him with any of the things asked for. These 
“should be furnished from my office, but I regret to be obliged to say 
“that it is not in my power todo so, in consequence of the fact that you 
‘“ have not as yet furnished us with either a complete plan, profile, or 
“anything else in connection with the division of the railway under 
“your charge, as it is your duty to do.” In anwer to that I told him 
that I never had been provided with the stationery to make the plans; 
that the line was not finally established, having proposed certain 
changes which had not been made, and that I had not then received 
the final grades, Neither the grades nor the line had been established, 
and no stationery had been provided. I put this in to prove that he 
considered it was not in my province to hand over the things asked for, 
or to make them. I produce the letter dated the 30th of June, 1877. 
(Exhibit No. 87.) I was also accused before the Minister of not having 
my work in proper shape in the time taken to do it. I produce a letter 
of August, 1878, as evidence, that they ordered me to cut down my staff 
so low that it was impossible for me to doit. (Exhibit No. 88.) 


2654. Was it so reduced ?—No; after bringing Mr. Rowan over the 
work, and showing him the absurdity of my being asked to cross- 
section through the bush with only one axe man to each party, he then 


tions in the grades were under consideration in July, 1878, I produce a 
letter dated 31st July, 1878, which says: “I have received a letter to- 
“day from Mr. Marcus Smith informing me that he will be at the Rat 
‘“ Portage about’the middle of August. He says that the grades, &c., 
‘on the section are to be overhauled and the quantities revised, so 
‘“as to give an approximate estimate of thetinal cost.” That proves the 
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state of uncertainty in which I was kept as to the grades, even in 1878, Comtract No. 15, 
_ (Exhibit No. 89.) I now produce a copy of a report which I made to Mr. Leseeo ea ade 
__ Rowan direct, dated 9th of November, 1874, showing that I did not in ignorance of 
_ leave my superior officers in ignorance of the work that was done, and P703"e5s of work, 
_ how it was being done, and the character of the country through which 
_ IL passed. (Exhibit No. 90.) 


2655. Did you ever make an estimate of the amount of rock required 
to be excavated on this section, so as to make the rock bases according 
_ to the original plan ?—A full rock basis ? 


2656. Yes ?—I did. 


2657. What did the full rock basis call for?—It called for 183,387 Original plan 
. A : : u required 183,387 
yards of solid rock in excavation. yards of solid rock 
excavation. 
2658, Was that over the water stretches only ?—That was over water 
' stretches at ten points. 


' 2659. Did not that include all the water ’ stretches ?—Yes; that 
included all the water stretches. 


2660. Did you ever make an estimate of the quantity required to be 
excavated to make full protection walls at the same place?—I did at 
the same time. 


2661. What did the rock protection walls call for in excavation ?— Rock Pe 


$3,700 cubic yards. 83,700 cubic yards 
; excayvavion. 
2662. What would be the difference in the quantities ?—99,687 cubic piserence : 99,687 
4 yards. cubic yards. 


2663. Would the adoption of the rock protection walls, instead of 
solid bases, save absolutely the expense of that quantity of rock, or 
would it only release it for use at some other place ?—It would release 
it for use at other places, unless an equivalent were borrowed. If it 

_ Were uot taken out of the rock cuttings then it would have to be 
borrowed. 


2664. There was a great deal more than 189,000 yards of solid rock More than 180,0¢0 


r ards of solid rock 
taken out at all events ?—Yes. enoat 


2665. Then the decision not to use it in the rock bases would not 
_ Save the expense of that much rock cutting, as it had to come out at 
all events somewhere ?—Yes. 


2666. ‘You would only use it in another place instead of at the bases ? 
_—In forming the bases we must use that rock, and if we did not take 
_ it out of the cuttings the excess required must be borrowed. 


2667. I am speaking now of adopting rock protection walls ; would. 
the work cost $275,000 less because you did not put it in the solid 
bases ?—No; because earth would have to be borrowed. 


2668. Then it would only release it for somewhere else ?—Yes. 
: x The rock rae e 
; ; ai yee come out and be 
2669. The rock had to come out, and had to be paid for ?—Yes. CO ean 
events. 


2670. So that the decision not to put it in that particular spot did 
not save the cost of it ?—No. 


: 2671, There was more than that amount of rock taken out, at all 
: _ events? No matter where it had to be put it had to come out of the 
_ work ?—Certainly. 


A 
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2672. Then it was a mere question whether it should be put in here 
or somewhere else ?— Yes. 


2673. The decision of not putting it into the rock bases did not save 
the expense of the rock ?—It may have saved extra haul by using it 


in the intervening voids. Hxtra haul at present is allowed in all excava-— 


tion in cuttings, but not in borrow-pits. Any material taken out of 
cuttings and hauled over 1,200 feet is paid extra haul for, but for 
excavation out of borrow-pits, according to a new arrangment, no extra. 
haul is charged. 


2674. Is there no extra haul for rock ?—Yes. 


2675. Do you remember what that rate was ?—A cent a yard for 
every hundred feet over 1,200 feet up to 2,500 feet. For a greater 
distance than 2,500 feet it was paid at the rate of 13 cts. a yard. 


2676. Have you made up any estimate of the rock that would have 
been available at these points, for either the bases or the protection 
walls, without extra haul ?—I could not separate it. [ made an estimate 
of the extreme distance on either side of each water stretch from 
which it would be necessary to haul rock, so as to obtain a sufficient 
quantity to form the solid rock bases. That was in accordance with 
instructions received from Mr. Rowan ordering me to force the con- 
tractor to take out no cuttings on either side of the water stretch until 
sufficient rock had been obtained to form that full rock base. 


2677. You mean to prevent his putting it anywhere else 7?—Ycs. 


2678. You do not mean to prevent him from taking it out, but to 
prevent him from applying it anywhere else ?—Yes; forcing him to 
haul it round or over intermediate cuts, or through intermediate cuts. 


2679. Have you prepared a statement showing between what s‘ations 
in the neighbourhood of each fill over a water stretch it would be 
required to take the rock to supply what was required for that parti- 
cular stretch ?—I have. 


2680. Have you distinguished in that statement between the rock 
that would be required for protection walls and the ro3k that would be 
required for a solid base ?—I have. 


2681. And have you distinguished the distances ?—I have. I have 
given the stations in each case between which sufficient rock, as esti- 
mated at the time, would be obtained. I produce the statement (Exhibit 
No. 91. See note, page 175.) 


2682, At what date was that proposed ?—It was just before I went 
down to Ottawa, last May twelve months. 


2683. Yes; but it was made in reference to the original quantities in 
the bill of works ?—Yes ; I was asked for that statement some time early 
in 1879. . 


2684. Was that statcem2nt made up so as to apply to the original 
grades at the time of the contract, or the grades as altered some- 


/ 
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earth banks across water stretches, and the quantity in protection walls as built, 
and haul in each case. 


Sc SSSSSSSLSSSSEOSENSNNESSSE Sct 


: | Stations 
pers Rock Base: Provecsion Walls between/which the 
v : : required rock 
Cubic yards. Cubic yards. wil betioand: 
| | 
83 8500 somes geesss From 60 to 65:35 
83 a anes "512 | ‘86 6* 88 
—|—_—_——__  —_ rare sty peek Lae 
135 8600 Bee Paee | From 65°35 to 141'20 
135 | pacear erases 2°800 Poa EA () SOUS 
183 | 21°500 | Bheseditteyes From 141-20 to 203-60 
183 aeatbcincarks 11°400 | Ce Lies 66 205 
226 33-100 wovkstieeest From 203°60 to 284:27 
226 eetnatanrece 22°600 ‘6 209 $602 42 
293 ‘ 11-200 Rneroetaore : From 284:27 to 309°20 
293 fectestaheee 4 000 
405 28 006 aeoaeereeets From 341 50 to 474-15 
405 paptscteckes 11°098 SSS 6 430 
795 25°508 esbdesereees From 720 to 884 
795 Gsosbairnece 9976 783 ** 789-50 
| ] 
1169 17°200 aevehscocen From 1060 to 1113 
1109 eReeasiceeaed 5-900 6 1083. ** 1113 
Stree 6 aces: | es omentusemene | ee | ee EE SE SE SR 
1362 6 273 PLEGUICALE jFrom 1333 to 1337 
1362 | aanes, ives? 1°414 | SO T3301 337 
1905 | A375 00I OR LUE PSs ces ieccee From 1736:50 to 1897 
1905 nauevalcaenvia 14 000 1 oS 857 6€ 1897 
i] 
Si ee i pr 
Total solid bases..-... 183°387 83-700 | 
Protection walls...... 83-700 
; Excess of solid base 99°687 


es ! 
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of crossing near 
Selkirk. 


where about two feet lower ?—It was in accordance with the present — 
grades. 

2685. So that the width of the bases would be narrower for the 
present grade than according to the contemplated grade of the letting 
of the contract ?— It would. 


2686. These are the lesser quantities then ?—Yes. . 


2687. Going back to the time of your being employed in locating the 
line on 14, do you say that you located it as far west as Red River ?— 
No; {never located it. I ran the preliminary line. 


2688. Who made the location ?—It was made by different parties. — 
Mr. Brunel located as far as Brokenhead, in the winter of 1874-75. 
1 think he ran in the curves then. Then Mr. Forrest ran the location 
of the remainder of it, I think. 


2689. You did not locate any part of 14?—No; I did not. 


2690. What did you do towards ascertaining the line to be used ?— 
I made a preliminary survey, and I plotted the plan, and laid down 
what I proposed as a location, and on that proposed line I made an 
approximate profile. 


2691. Were you employed on that work all the way west to Red ~ 
River, on 14?—I was employed on the preliminary survey. 


2692, Did you do it all the way to Red River?—I did not; I only 
came to the eastern boundary of the Province. es 


2693. Did you expect to go further west than that ?—I did. 


2694. Why did you not go further west?—Because I received 
instructions from Mr, Rowan—or a letter from Mr. Rowan—stating 
that I was not getting on fast enough, and Mr. Fleming was most 
anxious to have the work done immediately, and that therefore he had 
instructed Mr. Brunel to make a crossing of the Red River and run 
easterly to the easterly boundary of the Province to meet me there. 
I can produce that letter. 


2695. Had the employment of Mr. Brunel for that work the effect of 
finishing the preliminary survey sooner than you would have done it? 
—Yes; it had. 


2696. How much sooner ?—About a fortnight. I should say 1 could 
have run it in a fortnight. 


2697. What became of your party the time Mr. Brunel came in 
between you and the river ?—As soon as I had made the connection _ 
with Mr. Brunel’s work I received instructions to move camp and go 
westerly to Shoal Lake, north of the Province of Manitoba, and run 
easterly fifty miles back, to join the western end of Mr. Brunel’s survey. — 


2698. Was that the time you took the soundings of the crossing near 
Selkirk ?—That was the same time. I was engaged at the soundings — 
while my transit man, Mr. Forrest, was engaged at that line. It was — 
merely the production of a long tangent—running a straight line 
through for fifty miles. + 


4 
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2699. As to the soundings, did you find any place that you thought CF? 


_ would be a proper site for a crossing ?—I did. 


2700. Where was that ?—Near Mr. Bunn’s residence on the east. bank 


of the river, about half a mile south of Sugar Point. 


2701. Is that where the crossing is now supposed to be, or has there 
‘been any place fixed for the crossing as yet ?—I am not certain. There 
“was a place fixed, but whether it has been changed since or not [ do not 


‘know. 


2702. Is this place that you found suitable for a crossing ?—I was 


_ told there was another survey ordered by Mr. Schreiber within a few 


heen adopted by the Department ?—No; I have not. 


hundred feet of the same point. Whether that crossing will be adopted 


or not I do not know. 


2703. Have you understood at any time that a crossing place had 
Nothing more 


than the plan showed it. 


' proposed crossing—Mr. Brunel’s proposed crossing. 


2704. What plan ?—The general plan with Mr. Fleming’s report. 


2705. Where did it show it to be ?—About a mile or a mile and a-half 
north of Sugar Point. 


2706. Has it got any name ?—The town of Selkirk is on the west 


“side of the river, and the line passes through it. 
‘een an alteration since I made the soundings. 


2707. Did you take the soundings at Selkirk ?—I did at the then 
Since then it has 


I think there has 


been changed, I am informed. 


2708. Which was the most desirable place for the crossing, in your 
estimation ?—The one at Bunn’s. 


2709. How far south is that of the one you speak of as Mr. Brunel’s 
crossing ?—About a mile and a-half, I should say. 


2710. Did you find a good foundation for any structures across the 
viver at Bunn’s?—I did. I had regular boring tools and had long poles 
cut, and the tools dropped through holes in the ice, and tapped along 
on the bottom. It struck solid rock every stroke, or what was taken 
for solid rock, and what I believe to be solid rock, 


2711. Is there as good a foundation at the Brunel crossing ?—-There 
was &@ more expensive one. 


2712. Is there as good a foundation?—No; I found no solid rock 


there at all. I passed through clay and loose gravel. It would be more 


as far as I had run. 


Rigi 
ia 


a. . 
he 
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expensive, but still it could be made a good foundation. 


2713. Going back to section 14, you say that you made an approxi- 


mate profile for the location of the line ?—I did. 


2714. Did you make that for the whole of section 14?—I think so; 
Mr. Brunel had made his profile of the other part. 


2715. Would the bill of works offered to persons who were tendering 
be made up from the quantities as ascertained by that profile ?—{ 
believe it was. 

2716. The quantities could not be made up, as I understand, from 
your profile, but they could be made up from yours and Mr. Brunel’s 
together ?—Yes. 
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Contract No.14. 9717. Your profile extended only as far west as the boundary of the 
Province ?—Yes, as the eastern boundary. The present line is not at 
all in the same position in which I laid it down, and on which I made 
my approximate profile. Deviations have been made in a great number 
of places. 

2718, Do you mean since the contract was let ?—Yes. 


2719, That would not affect the bill of works attached to the tenders ? 
—It would affect the executed quantities. ; 


Rill of works 2720. I was trying to find out who was responsible for the bill of 
Actua tiec of » works offered to people tendering ?—They were made up, I believe, om 
Carre and Brunel. that. I did not make them up, but that was the only, information that. 


was in the Department at the time. 


2721. As far as you know, the bill of works for the whole of sectiom 
14 was made up from the quantities shown by your profile-to the 
eastern boundary of the Province, and Mr. Brunel’s profile from the 

eastern boundary to Red River ?—Yes. 
orc cent 2722, But you did not make them up?—No ; bat I wish it to be 
vary from quan- understood that the line now is not in the position it was when I located 
files magtear it. If my profile is called in question the quantities executed may 


witness inconse- vary from the quantities made from my profile, by changes in the 
quence of changes : 


eee oon oflie. location, and not from inaccuracy of the profiles. 
2423. Do you know who made up those quantities on section 14?— 
—I cannot remember, 


2724. Where were they male up?—lI think they were made in 
Ottawa in the winter of 1874-75. 


2 25. You were going to Ontario: in what part of Ontario will 
you probably be if we should want you as a witness a month or so 
later 2—My address will be Carleton Place, near Ottawa. 


Railway Con- 2726. Did you find at any time after the contract was taken by Mr. 

cliznction~ ;, Whitehead that any of the persons acting for him, or employed by him, 
were objectionable to the Government engineers—either to yourself or 
to uny others?—No; I cannot say they were objectionable. There 
was, of course, difference of opinion and sometimes hard feelings, but 
we might have got on satisfactorily, 


Witness suggest- . £ 4 
ed to contractor 272%. Was any suggestion made to the contractor at any time that — 
Charles White he ought to get rid of any of the persons acting for him ?—Yes. 
1ead and Ruttan. 

2728. Was that suggestion made without their being objectionable ? 


—You said “to the engineers.” 
2729, Or any one ?—That was a mere matter of opinion so far as. 
anything I know. 
2730. Was there such a suggestion made ?—There was. 
2731, To whom did it apply ?—To one Charles Whitehead, and Mr. 
4 Ruttan. 


2732, Who made the suggestion to Mr. Whitehead, the contractor ? 
—I made it myself, for one. 


2733. Did you do it entirely on your own responsibility ?—Yes. 
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2734. You were not instructed todo so by Mr. Rowan or any superior 


officer ?—No; I was not. I believe Mr. Rowan and other parties 


expressed the same opinion. 
2735. To you ?—I think I have heard him say go. 


2736. What was the idea of suggesting that the contractor should 
get rid of these persons ? - It was because of the little disturbances and 
disagreements between us; and I considered that the work was not 
going on as it should. 1 would prefer not to be asked to give any 
reasons; | might have been wrong; it was only my private opinion ; 
I would prefer that it should not be gone into. There may have been 
hard feelings at the time; but I am glad to say that it has died off since. 


2737. Then, as I understand, there was no such serious objection to 
the conduct of any of these parties as would make it necessary for the 
efficiency of the work that they should be dismissed or parted with ?~— 
There were differences of opinion ; and some of my orders were counter- 
manded by my superior officers without my knowledge, and the work 
was Carried on without my being notified that my orders had been 
countermanded. ; 


2738. What I am asking now is, whether the retention of those parties 
to whom you objected has affected the efficiency of the work in any 
way ?—It was my opinion at the time. 


2739. I am asking whether the retaining of them had a bad effect on 
the work ?—That is my opinion. 


2740, That the work is not as well dune as it would be if they had 
been dismissed ?—In some instances. 


2741. In what instance ?—The cuttings were not cleaned up as they 
went along: the rock was left loose in the cuttings. I ordered it to be 
taken down and the cuttings finished according to the specifications, 
The specification states that the cuttings shall be left ina workmanlike 
manner; and to permit of making the final return of any cutting the 
slopes had to be dressed up and left so that there will be no danger from 
falling portions of the rock. Great portions have fallen down since 


_ then and have had to be-removed; and in case of the contractor throw- 


ing up the contract, or its being taken out of his hands, I thought it was 


_ proper, in accordanc» with the specification, that the cuttings should be 
_ cleaned up and left completed, otherwise we could not arrive at the 


_ 


actual cost of the completion, Bottoms were left in certain cuttings 
which have not been taken up yet. Some of them are being taken up 


how at great expense; others of them are left in, and it is almost 


) 
wy. 


impossible to get men to go in and take them up. 
2742. Why, is there any danger in taking them up now ?—Yes. 


2743. What does that arise from ?---From the leakage of glycerine in 
the cracks. ‘There were three men blown up in one instance, in drilling 
a hole to make the water course. 


2744. That is while taking out the bottoms of unfinished cuttings ?— 
Yes; that was a difference of opinion between myself and Mr. Ruttan, 
_ They thought it was not necessary that this work should be done, and 
informed me that it was their intention to do it afterwards when the 
_ ‘engine was passing. I objected to that on the ground that the rails 


bt 


might be injured. 
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Contact No.15. 9745, By the explosion ?—By any blasting that was necessary in the 

Sontractors START avy rocks . is fp 

thought witness bottoms, or by throwing down any heavy rocks or boulders from the 


Ree one ine sides. That was one cause of trouble between us. Another cause was 
inom ites in loose the loose rock estimates. They thought that I was not giviug them 


rock. sufficient quantities. 


instructed his 2746. Speaking about the pressure or objection to these gentlemen 
‘assistants to . i ‘oY . j ac] 
pc istante te alent hy uO: mene employed or acting tor Mr. Whitehead, was it suggested b 


quantity from any person—yourself, or any of the engineers—that it would be advis- 
estimated totals able to make the estimates closer than was absolutely correct in order 
offinishingup to induce the dismissal of those parties—in fact to shorten their allow- 
ee ance of money ?—No, there was nothing of the kind either of myself 
or of my superior officers; but I would state that, owing to the unsatis- 
factory condition in which some of the rock was left by the contractor, 
I instructed my assistants to retain a sufficient quantity from the 
estimated totals to cover the expenses of finishing up the work—that 
is, of taking up those bottoms and finishing the slopes. I had to do so 
in case a new contractor came on the work, asin that event he would 
estimate that work ata high figure, because it was most expensive 
work. It is being done now, and is costing an immense sum of money. 


2747. Do I understand then at times you would certify that a 
smaller quantity of rock excavation had been executed than had actu- 
ally been done ?—Yes. 


2748. And you would do that so that the deficiency would help th 
Government to reimburse themselves if they had to do the rest of it at 
a higher price?—Yes; it is the usual way with engineers. 
Piscretionary ‘ ie é 
‘with engineers 2749. Then when they certify quantities they are allowed to exercise 
whether they | a discretion as to whether they will put in the real quantities executed 


“or smaller or a smaller amount ?—Yes. 
quantities. 


2450. And at times you did certify to a smaller amount ?—Yes, I 
did; and there were times when there were errors made by myself and 
by my assistants. One month a certain item would not be returned, 
but it would be placed in the next month’s estimate. 


2751. That would be unintentional ?—Yes. 


2452. But this action you have spoken of would be intentional ?— 

Yes ; and was done under instructions. 
Contractors 2753. Was it done under written instructions ?—No; verbal instruc- 
bound to take out tions, It was a perfect understanding between Mr. Rowan and myself. 
pecres bub they I wish further to say that under the specification the contractor is 
‘rock beyond bound to take out exactly to slopes ; that the specification states that. 
prism. no excavation shall be paid for outside those slopes, unless under a 


written order from the engineer, 


2754. Which engineer ?—The engineer in charge of the works; the 
§ § 8 ; 


specifications of the engineer-in-chief. They, in taking out their cut-— 


tings and using high explosives, shot portions of rock beyond the prism, 
Those portions of rock, in my estimation, were left in a dangerous 
state, su that they were liable to fall down at any time. They claimed 
solid rock prices for the removal of those pieces. I refused, under the 
specification, to return them, because the specification said that they 
would be paid nothing for them without a written order. These 
portions of rock were shot out by their own action, by the large 
charges of explosives which were used. In many cases the holes were 
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bored outside of the prism to throw out the rock. I refused to return 
it in accordance with the specification, as I understood it. The specifi- 
cation says that everything shall be left in a workmanlike manner, 
and I understand that to mean that the cuts shall be left safe and 
secure so that there can be no slides or slips. There is another clause 
in the specification which says that after the slopes are properly formed 
should a slide occur in the rock then that slid@ shall be measured and 


estimated at loose rock prices. Under these clauses I did not consider 


it my duty to make any return for them. 
2755. Was it not used in making up the rock bases ?—Yes. 


2756. And there was nothing paid for 1t ?—There was nothing paid 
for it. The specification said clearly that nothing should be paid for 
it ubless it was a slide, 


2757. ‘Then these portions of the rock outside of the prism, for which 
you refused to certify, came off, or were excavated, by the negligence 
or default of the contractors ?—I could not say that it was negligence. 
In some cases it was from errors of their own men in driving the hole 
and blasting outside of the slopes. =, i 


2758. Was there any portion of this rock outside of the prism, which 

_ yourefused to certify, that was excavated without any fault of the con- 

_ tractors—in other words: that they could not perform the contract 
without excavating ?—Certainly, there was. 


2759. But still you declined to certify for it ?—Yes. Since then I have 
_ made a return for a portion of it. 


2760. Would there have been less excavation outside of the prism if 
smaller charges and more shallow borings had been used than were 
adopted ?—I consider so. 


2761. Do you mean that by using larger charges and deeper borings 
than were necessary they took out more rock than was necessary ?— 
I do not say deeper than was necessary, but by using high explosives 
and deep holes there was more rock shot off the sides than there would 

bein atunnel. In a tunnel they only take off about a foot. 


2762. Could they have, by exercising great care, saved the excavation 
_ of some of this rock outside of the prism, which you refused to certify 
_to?—They could, I believe; but it would have cost them a great deal 
more to doit. I think it would have cost them more not to have 
excavated outside of the slopes than it will cost them to do it as they 
have done and lose the price. Since then it has been decided that they 
are to get earth prices to cover all that when the contract is finally 
settled. That is a case that did not come under my jurisdiction. The 
Specification says distinctly that they shall not be paid for it, and I had 
no power to go beyond it. 
2763. When you speak of “earth prices,” that was Mr. Fleming’s 
first instruction ?—Yes. 
2764, At the beginning you allowed only earth?-—-No; I did not 
allow anything. 
2765. Then Mr. Marcus Smith was the first person who dealt with 
__ that subject, by allowing sumething ?—Yes. 
2766. In what classification did he allow it ?—The contractor claimed 
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Rowan they reduced it to loose rock prices. 


But Paee elon 2767. And then afterwards ?—Then after the matter was discussed 
Bois Ottawa to * in Ottawa in May, there were instructions to pay only earta prices for 


pay opiveerth, ite 48 800N, a8 Mr. Smith decided that they were to receive loose rock 
On learning prices I put in a lump sum of 10,000 yards at loose rock prices, to 


Smith’s decision ;, a s 7 ¢ 7 ¢ ‘ 
BP itieds putin a) COMeL anything outside of slopes. I had no time, and had only a few 


eae of 10,000 days before the estimate, and [ put in the lump sum, estimating it at 
Bak prices. about 5 per gent. of the total rock excavation. : 


2768. Was that as near a sum as you could arrive at?—Yes; I 
intended it to be approximately correct, and thought it would assist 
the contractor. 


Fleming’s order 9 . , 4 pwards ?— Yes: ¢ der 
Pe ene 2769. Was any change made afterwards ?—Yes; then I was ordered 


10,000 yardsof to transfer that 10,000 yards of loose rock to the earth column, and have 


Loose rock to the it paid for at earth prices by Mr. Fleming’s instructions. 


f 
US 
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2770. So that the final instructions from the Engineer-in-Chief were 
to allow for this material outside of the prism only at the value of other 
material that could have been used in the filling, that is, earth ?—Yes ; 
that, I understand, was to cover the expense of hauling and putting it 
in the bank. 


2771. Was that decision adhered to until you left, to allow it only as 
earth ?——Certainly. 


vada 


2772. You mean that he has not been allowed anything more valu- 
able than earth for this rock taat fell from the cuttings ?—No. 4 


2773. And, as far as you know, the account between the contractor 
and the Government stands on that basis now ?—Yes. 


2774. Did you refuse to give written orders to trim the cuttings ?— 
I gave them orders to trim all cuttings. 


Gave contractors 2775. Written orders ?—-I cannot remember that I gave it in writing. 
general instruc- ae ; 3 5 : 
tienes I remember giving them general orders to carry out their specifications 
and trim up their cuttings. . 
Asked to give 2776. Were you ever asked to give written orders as to these special 
written orders in cages ?—Yes; I was asked to give written orders for half a yard in one 
refused. place, a yard in another spot, a yard and a-half in another, and so on, 
and I considered it impossibie to do it. Mr. Rowan told me to give 
written orders, but I could not describe it without taking bearings and 
measurements between stations; and I could not measure it, it was im- 
possible. It was outside of the slopes, and under the contract I do not 
think it was necessary. I said to them: “If you do not take it away 
now for your own good, it will come down some time and give you 
more trouble, and you will be under the expense of taking it away.” | 


sl ns ies See 
ce ee - ae ee 


2777. What was your reason for not giving written orders to have 
those projections removed ?—Because under those written orders they _ 
could claim the full amount for anything cut outside of the slopes a 
unless the piece was measured and specified, and exact distances given 
between the stations. It was impossible to do it. 


2778. Did you decline to do it because it was impossible, or because 
you considered that it was in the interest of the Government that you _ 
shc'?d do so?—Yes; and I to'd Mr. Rowan that it was a thing that 
shor :\ not be paid for, under the contract, and I would not do it, Ho 
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_-ordered me to do it, but I told him I would not do it. If I considered 
it was my duty I would have done it no matter how troublesome it 
~ might have been. 
2779. Did you give Mr. Ruttan, or any one working for Mr. White- 
head, that as a reason for not doing it ?—I said I could not give any 
‘written instructions to clean up every piece of rock, but I gave them 
general instructions; and I also ordered, where there was a natural 
cleavage of the rock which, from the action of frost or other causes, 
would cause a portion of the rock to fall into the cut, that it should 
‘be measured and returned, even where they would have to take it out 
to save their own men from danger. 


_ 2780. Did you do that in all cases?—In all cases, as far as I 
remember, where it was natural. I can show poirts on the ground 
where it was done. f 

2781. As a matter of principle can you say what rule you adopted 
as to the measurement of rock found in earth cuttings ?—I do not think 
you can bring in a matter of principle in their case, because I do not 
think there ever was a specification similar to theirs. 

2782. What was your principle ?—My first principle was to estimate 
as closely as I could, the number of stones that I found, or I saw, in 

_ the cuttings, and estimate the quantity in cubic yards. 


2783. On what rule ?—The specification said, over fourteen cubic feet 
_ and under forty was to be loose rock. A stone fourteen cubic feet is a 
__ilittle over three feet indiameter if it is perfectly round. That isa very 
_ large st me, and would require derricks to hoist it. 


f 2784. You cailed that loose rock ?—Yes, 
2785. And over forty feet ?—Over forty cubic feet was solid rock. 


2786. And under fourteen cubic feet ?—Was earth. 
2787. So that any stone found in an earth cutting, under fourteen feet, 


would be called earth, and you so estimated it in the contractor’s 
work ?—Yes; as well as I could. 


__ 2788. Was there any change made in that mode of estimating ?— 
Yes; I gave instructions that large stones of that kind should be left in 
the cuttings until they were measured. That was objected to by the 
_contractor’s engineer. He claimed that it would be very costly, and 
_ that it would be impossible for them to do it; that the cuttings would 
‘be choked up, and that I should guess the percentage. I received 
written instructions to do so. 


2789. To estimate them as you went along ?—Yes; to estimate them 

/88 we went along, and see how much percentage of loose rock there was 
in the cuttings. As I could only go over it once or twice a month I 
‘considered it a very inaccurate way of estimating. However, I 
received written instructions to estimate the percentage. I did that to 
_ the best of my ability, but Mr. Ruttan and I differed on that point in 
«alcniating the quantities—that is, as to whether there could be 
possibly 100 cubic yards of loose rock in 100 cubic yards of 

_ excavation when the crevices were filled up with earth or sand. We 
differed on that, and Mr. Ruttan claimed 40 per cent. over and above 
ely estimate. Mr. Marcus Smith then came out on the line, and he 
_ ordered all small stones to be piled into waggons, and the number 
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of stone-filled waggons to be kept count of, and the number of 
earth-filled waggons. Me. Ruttan got a number of boeks ready, 
which he handed to his foreman, and they kept track of the 
loose rock. In coming over the line and seeing the men lifting 
these stones in their hands and loading them without a derrick 
into the car, I would ask the foreman: “ How do you return that 
to the contractor?” “Oh, that is loose rock, sir.” Each one of those 
stones was from six inches to 2 foot in diameter, instead of being three 
feet in diameter, so that I saw there was no dependence to be placed 
upon it. The work was all put into the hands of their own foremen 
who were rated according to the amount of work they did, and it was to: 
their advantage to return as much loose rock as possible, because it was a. 
higher price than earth and more difficult to handle, and showed a 
great deal of work done in their cuttings. 1 considered it no way to: 
estimate it. I also instructed my assistants to obtain the number of 
car loads from the contractors as far as possible and let me know them 
so that I might see what they were doing. I believe that there were 
instructions issued to the foremen not to give us those quantities, so 
that I was then left to goon my own resources and still go on estim- 
ating percentages in accordance with Mr. Smith’s new definition of 
loose rock. 


2790. What wag his definition ?—It was that all small stones and 
boulders were considered loose rock, and that they were to be estim- _ 
ated in the pile that they would make in embankment, whereas the — 
specification says that everything shall be measured in excavation. 


2791. [am asking what Mr. Marcus Smith directed ?—He directed. 
that they should be. put into those cars, and that the number of car 
loads should be ascertained. I went on ascertaining the percentage on 
that new definition as far as I could guess. 


2792-3. Do I understand you that Mr. Smith’s definition was that all 
stones of a certain size found in the earth embankment should be put 
together in a heap, and the cubic contents estimated. as loose rock. 
instead of earth ?—Yes. 


2794. Did you follow that practice ?—I did as far as I could. 


2795. Did you follow it by estimating the percentage, or by measur- 
ing those quantities ?—By estimating the percentage. The contractor — 
had refused to pile them. 


2796. Could they not be measured in waggons, or loads, as well as in 


piles ?—Yes; if I had gone to the expense of putting a Government — 
man on to keep track of them. 


2797. Do L understand you to say that Mr. Smith directed you k 
r + 


measure them in heaps or in quantities when they were put togethe 
— Yes. 


2798. How do you understand in what shape quantities they were to: 
be put together. Was it in heaps on the ground, or in the waggon ?— — 
Heaps on the ground. 

2799. What was his instruction ?—That was his instruction; if there — 


was to be so great a difference between my estimate and the contractor's. — 
estimate that we could not come to an agreement about it. 


2800. Was that done ?—No; it was not. 
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2801. Why was it not done?—The contractor preferred the other 
portion of the instructions—that is the keeping track of the car loads. 


2802. Was that part of Mr. Smith’s instructions ?—Yes. 


2803. Then his instructions were not to have them piled in heaps on 
the ground ?—They were both his instructions; you will find them in 
his letter at page 113 of the Blue Book: “ First Report of the Select 
Standing Cominittee on Public Accounts, 1879.” 


2804. This letter is directed to Mr. Rowan ?—Yes. 
2805. Was a copy ever sent to you?—Yes; a copy was sent to me. 


2806. I understand those instructions to be to this effect: that if you 
and the contractor, or his engineer, differed so that no satisfactory 
arrangement could be made, then the only course was to separate the 
stones from the earth, leaving the stones in the cuttings, piled so as to 


_ be measured at convenient intervals of time ?—Yes. 


2807. You and the engineer, as I understand you, did differ, and there 
was no satisfactory arrangement arrived at ?—No; there was not—at 
least I could not get from the contractor what his estimates were. 


2808. Was there a satisfactory arrangement arrived at ?—No. 


2809. Then were the stones left in the cuttings to be piled ?—No, 
they were not; the contractor refused to do it. He-said he could not 
do it previously. 


2810. So as to that matter you obeyed what you considered to be the 
substance of Mr. Smith’s instructions ?—I went. as close to it as I could. 


2811. Was there any change made in that respect ?—There was a 


_ large increase in the amount of loose rock estimates. I was ordered to 


_ go back over my previous estimates and increase them. I did that with 
_ the contractors. I went over my previous estimates to the date of 


these instructions, and I made as satisfactory a return as I could with 


the contractor’s engineer up to the end of September, 1878. 


2812. Do I understand you that after the instructions of September 


20th, 1578, you applied the same system to the previous work and 
_ increased the estimates as if these instructions had existed from the 
_ beginning ?—I did. 


2813. Do you know how much you increased the cost of the work, 
‘by that estimate, going back before September, 1878 ?—Between 4,000 
and 5,000 yards, as well as I could remember. 


2814. Was this practice adhered to as laid down in the instructions 


_ of September, 1878 ?—It was adhered to, as [ told you, up to the end 


of May, 1879, when I received verbal instructions from Mr. Rowan 


to go back and reduce from the very begianing, and to only return the 
loose rock quantities exactly in accordance with the specification. 


2815. And that was what ?—Stones only between fourteen and forty 


cubic feet. I was working backwards again, and reducing what I had 


increased. There were three different instructions, and | was instructed 


to work it all back again. 


2816. Then the last estimate made between the contractor and the 


iy 
| i Government was on what basis, as to loose rock, because you say you 
' 


had to rectify it ?—I was instructed to do it and I partially rectified it. 
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Railway Con- 
struction — 
Contract No. 15. 


Took off 4,000 
cyards loose rock 
inereased by 
Smith’s instruc- 
tions. 


How the whole 
revision was 
carried out. 


¥rom half to 
three-quarters of 
all stones, 
between fourteen 
and forty cubic 
feet removed by 
blasting or 
derrick, 


The rest removed 
by crow bars into 
the dump, 


I took off the 4,000 yards that I knew had been increased by Mr. Smith’s | i 
instructions. q 


2817. That was for the work done before September 20th ?—Yes. 


2818. Then between September 20th and these instructions of Mr. | 
Fleming’s ?—I have not done anything since except to measure by the» 
strict letter of the specification. 


2819. Does the last estimate remain on the basis of the Smith 
instructions of September 20th—that is to say from that period to May, — 
1879 ?—As I say I partially rectified it. Up to the end of September, — 
1878, 1 returned according to Mr. Rowan’s instructions; from the 20th 
of September to the end of May, 1879, I returned according to Mr, 
Smith’s instructions, and from that date to the day I left, I returned 
according to Mr. Fleming’s instructions. I also went back and reduced 
the previous estimates of quantities by the amount, or by nearly the 
amount of the increase between the Rowan, detinition and the Smith 
definition up to September, 1878. It is a most mixed-up thing. 


2220. The whole accounts at present are based upon this: the Smith 
period between September, 1878 and May, 1879, includes a larger esti- 
mate for the loose rock than ought to be included if the Fleming 
instructions are right ?—Yes. 


2821. So that if the Fleming instructions are right, something ought 
to come off their account as allowed them under the Smith instructions ? 
~ Yes; and also off the Rowan period for the difference between the 
Fleming definition and the Rowan definition. 


2822. Did you include in your returns, or estimates, as loose rock» 
rock which required to be dealt with by blasting and derricks ?—Cer- 
tainly, derricks or blasting were necessary in all cases to remove 
any of those stones that are, according to the specification, to class as 
loose rock. Men cannot get around to lift fourteen cubic feet of rock 
on a car without a derrick or blasting. 

2823. As a matter of fact, were all the stones between fourteen cubic 
feet and forty cubic feet removed by blasting and derrick ?—No; they 
were not. 

2824. Was a large proportion of them so removed ?—Yes. 

2825. About what proportion ?—I could not give you an estimate. 

2826. As much as one-half, do you think ?—Yes. 

2827. As much as three-fourths, do you think ?—No, 

2828. 
say so. 

2829, And how were the others removed ?—The others were — 


removed by crow-bars into the dump, and sometimes outside of the _ 
dimp. a 


Somewhere between one-half and three-quarters ?—I should 


2830. And the quantities so removed, you think, would be some- 
where between one-quarter and one half of the whole ?—Yes. d 
2831. Did you so estimate them as loose rock because you believed — 
that they were within the meaning of the specification ?—These — 
answers refer to stones and boulders, and not to loose rock in situ. “q 
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2832. Did Mr. Rowan, or Mr. Smith, limit you to any percentage 


when you were estimating the loose rock in the cuttings ?—Mr. Smith 
says it seldom exceeds 60 per cent. 


2833. I am asking whether you were limited to any percentage ?——_No, 
I was not limited. I do not remember that there was any percentage, 
but I had better put in this letter of Mr. Rowan’s on the subject. It is 


the best answer | can give to that to give the instructions I received. 
- (Exhibit 92%.) 


2834. Did you, yourself, limit. the percentage of loose rock returns 
in the cuttings?—I did. I must limit it in each case to a certain 
amourt. 


2835. Did you?—I did. In each case I limited it to the percentage I 
allowed, but I did not consider it right to return over a certain per- 
<entage. 


2836. What was that percentage ?—Sixty-five per cent. 
2837. No matter how much was there ?—I said it was impossible that 


there could be more than 65 per cent.; that the remainder must 
_ be sand, 


_ bulk ?—-In some cases I did under Mr. Smith’s instructions. 


2838. Do you mean that no matter how close those boulders were 
together you would never estimate over 65 per cent. of the whole 
I know 


_the very first case I gave 90 per cent. before I began to think the 
’ matter out and consider it. 


2839, But after you considered it did you then refuse to estimate 


over a certain percentage ?—-I wrote a report to Mr. Rowan, stating 


that it would be impossible that there could be more. 
2840, I am asking whether you did it?—-I did estimate as high as 
75 per cent., and up to 90 per cent. on one occasion. 


2841. What was your general principle as to the percentage to which 
you would limit the whole amount?—Sixty five per cent.; that is, up 


to the time on which I received the letter from Mr. Rowan, the 22nd of 
July, 1878. 


I wrote a réport on the matter then in answer to the 
Yeport of Mr. Ruttan, which claimed 100 per cent. as the maximum. 


2842. Did you not give written instructions to your assistants not to 
return more than 65 per cent. ?—Yes; at one time I did. I said that 


was the maximum that could be. 


rock. 


: 
13 


i 


2843. Was that adhered to afterwards ?—No; it was not. 


_ Notr—* In Rowan’s letter which is dated Winnipeg, 22nd July, 1878, Carre is 
directed to ‘‘ Decide in all cases what proportion to the best of your judgment of a 
cutting is loose rock and what clay, sand, &c,, as defined by the specificatioa. Having 
decided this point, the area thus arrived at is to be returned under the head to which it 
belongs. If half of a cutting containing 100 cubic yards is loose rock and the other 

If sand and clay, you return the latter at earth prices and the remaiader as loose 
* * TI cannot say what the Government intend doing in refereice to the 
making the banks solid and doing away with all trestles. I reported some time ago 
‘in favour of this course. Mr. Fleming also recommended the same ; but I have as yet 
received no instructions on the subject. In the meantime, I would say it is not desira- 
ble to make borrowing-pits in which the loose rock would form anything but a very 
small proportion indeed of the amount of materiai to be borrowed therefrom ”’ 
This letter endorsed by Carre: ‘‘ Definition of loose rock—not to lay out borrow- 
where loose rock would be claimed.” 


pits 
- 
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As special partner 
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Steel Rails. 


2844. Did you change your mind on the subject?—No; but I got — 
instructions. 4 


2845. Was it adhered to up to the time of the Fleming instructions? — 
—It was adhered to up to the 22nd of July, 1878. 


2846. That was before the Smith instructions ?—Yes. 


2847. Did you ever consider the subject in reference to this contract 
of using, in some places, permanent bridges over the water stretches? 
—I did; and I wrote to Mr. Smith recommending one at Lake Decep- _ 
tion, crossing about station 792 or 793. The embankment there will be — 
over seventy-five feet in height on a bad bottom, and expensive work to — 
get protection wallsin. J proposed that as we could get rock foundation 
at water level on both sides that they should put a 200 or 210 feet spam 
over it. 


2848. Would that be a saving ?—I think so. I had no data to go om — r 
as to what bridge they would put on. Mr. Smith was examining it | 
with a view to viaducts, and I gave him some information after that. 


2 


WinnrreeG, Monday, 13th Sept., 1880. 


CHARLES MACKENZIE, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 
2849. Where do you live ?—At Sarnia. 


2850. Are you in business there?—Yes; the business of a hardware 
merchant. 


2851. Alone or in partnership ?— Alone. 


2852. How long have you been in business there ?—I have been 
there since 1852. I have been in business for myseif since 1857. 


2353. Have you had any partners since 1857 ?—Yes, my late brother — 
John was with me in business. We were together as J. & C. Mac- — 
kenzie until his death in 1877—three years ago. Since his death t 
have carried on the business myseif. 


2854. How long before hisdeath were you interested as partners ?— 
Since 1857—from 1857 to 1877. 


2855. During that twenty years you and your brother John were | 
jointly interested ?— Yes. 


2856, Have you been interested in any business at any other point | 
except Sarnia ?—No; except with Cooper & Fairman, of Montreal. 


2857. During what period were you interested ?—In 1872 I went in 
with them. i 


2858. What share had you?—I was a special partner. I put in 
$15,000 of capital, a 

2859. Do you mean that you only had profits on that capital, or if 
not, in what respect were you special partner ?—Probably you will 
allow me to make a full statement. It is if\reference to the steel rails, — 
and I may be allowed to make a full statement respecting the whole 
transaction, Before saying arything I would remark that in the 
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summons I am called upon to produce all papers, books and accounts. 
_As you are aware, I am 1,500 miles from home. I am here to see the 
country, on pleasure, and I have no means of refreshing my memory 


as to dates. Therefore in speaking or making any statement I am now As special partner 
ing to make, I cannot speak exactly as to dates. I would simply notdid eveter- 
state that dn 1872 I formed a co-partnership with James Cooper and bh wecaenuve 
frederick Fairman of Montreal. I was a special partner and they the business. 
were general partners. I put in a capital of $15,000. As a special Cannot give 
partner I had no charge whatever, nor had I any right to interfere in datewhen tenders 
‘the management of the business. I took no charge of it nor did I called for. His 
interfere with the management of the business. I was in Sarnia during Pargee em? 


the whole time that I continued with them. I cannot say what year, which ine iawanat 


but it must have been shortly afterwards that those tenders for steel fact that they 
vails were called for. I cannot give dates. They became tenderers b24sccured the 
for the steel rails. At no time did they ever inform me that they were made public. 


tendering for stee} rails, nor did I know it until I became publicly Witness took the 
: earliest oppor- 
aware that they were contractors and had secured the contract. 1 took tunity to meet 


the earliest opportunity afterwards of meeting Mr. Cooper at Toronto, Coane ta enous 


and [ at once said to him that since he had became a tenderer for the that he (witness) 
contract with the Government that I would retire from the partner- pat noe 6 ae 
ship, that I did not wish to be connected with any contract with the Coovarrauien: 


Government of which my brother was a member. He remonstrated sWrated Sa) the 
with me very strongly as to the injustice of my course in retiring haa Mackenoiee 
suddenly from the partnership in which, he said, my name gave him Pee ye Sem 
strength and credit. He was very solicitous that I should not do s0. credit, 


I was firm, and determined to retire, and told him so. Mr. Fairman, On Fairman’s 


he then informed me, was in England, and I could accomplish no feturn from Eng. 


dissolution until his return. Immediately on Mr. Fairman’s return J Montreal ana 
a dissolved part- 
went to Montreal and dissolved the partnership, nersh:p. 


2860. About what date was that ?—That is exactly where I am Does not remem- 


-astray ; I cannot give dates. If you can give the date at which that Per date. 
contract was given, then it was the very same year. 


2861. Do you know the number of the contract ?—I do not. I never Never saw 
saw the contract. I was never connected with it. eae 


2562. Do you remember about the quantity of steel rails they Knows nothing 
tendered for ?—I do not. I may say here that I know nothing of the business: would 


} race} informati - in recar it, receive no 
business, and I would receive no information from them in regard to it, rssreMe pide c 
1 would not discuss it. them in regard to 
- } . , it, nor discuss it. 

_ 2863. Do you remember what time of the year it was, whether it 
was spring, summer or fall ?—It certainly must have been spring or 
summer. 


2864. Iam speaking now of the date you went to Montreal to Thinks he went 
‘ oO é : Fi to Montreal in 
dissolve the partnership ?—I think it was in the summer, and I am not summer. 


positive, My memory is very pvor for dates, but it can be CGPH HON aiouirstie 
“afterwards. I insisted on the dissolution then, and accomplished it. ing,and took from 
I retired from the firm. My capital in the firm was $15,000. I took Of ble GON copliae. 


from them in payment of that capital three notes of*$5,000 each. They ti pene tonics 

said to me: “ Now, if we make any profits out of this contract, since you Cooper & kairman 
have refused to remain in the firm, it is but fair, since you have helped fold him it was 

us to start, that you should receive and take part of the profits.” That receive part ofthe 


2 f : fits on thi 
Trefused positively and would take nothing whatever either in promise Profits on this 


or in fact. Until the present moment I have never done so, and I have Reet rate 
»8O promise from them in any respect whatever, and if I had I would promise or in fact. 
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During all those 
negotiations for 
tenders for steel 
rails, witness 
never once wrote 
1o Hon. Alex. 
Mackenzie at 
Ottawa, never 
spoke to him, nor 
did Hon. Alex. 
Mackenzie write 
or speak to 
witness in regard 
to steel raiis or 
contracts with the 
Government. 
Only time witness 
spoke to Hon. 
Alex. Mackenzie 
about steel rails 
was after the 
contract had been 
jet, when he told 
him of his resolve 
to withdraw from 
firm. 


not receive it. My capital was withdrawn in the shape of three notes — 
of $5,000 each. I would take the opportunity also of saying 
that during all those negotiations for tenders with the Government 
for steel rails, that I never once wrote to Mr. Alexander Mackenzie at — 
Ottawa; I never spoke to him, nor did he ever write to me or speak — 
to me in regard to steel rails or contracts with the Government. The — 
only time that I spoke to him in regard to the matter was after the — 
contract had been let. I met him and told him that since I found 
Cooper & Fairman had become contractors with the Government I had 
resolved, though against my interests, as I looked forward to that being 
my future business in Montreal, to withdraw entirely from the firm. 
His reply to that was simply that I must use my own judgment. That 
is all the conversation, communication or otherwise, that I have ever 
bad with Mr. Alexander Mackenzie with regard to steel rails, and that 
is my whole connection with it from first to last. Up to the present 
moment I am not a benefitter, except a loser by it in any way ; a loser 
in this respect : I abandoned that business, though I had intended to 
make it the business of my life and establish myself in Montreal. 


2365. About how long had you been connected with this firm before 
the contract for the steel, rails 2—ft was in 1872 that I made that — 
arrangement, and the contract for steel rails was about a year or two 
afterwards. ' 


2866. Do you think between two and three years would be about 
the time ?—I think so; that wili establish the date absolutely (pointing 
to a Blue Book), and, of course, I can certify it afterwards if necessary. — 


[t must have been in the year 1875. 
Does not know if 

Cooper & Fairman 
were interested in 


| UN ayia Se sel OE Do you think that Cooper & Fairman were interested in the’ 


Guest & Co., or 
in that with the 
ikbbw Vale Steel 
& Iron Co. 


Absolutely avoid- 


ed all knowledge 
or conversation 
in regard to this 
business, since 
immediately 
after the dissolu- 
tion. 


Never hada 
conversation 
with partners 
respecting steel 
rails. 


General condi- 
tions of special 
partnership. 


contract which was spoken of as having been made with Guest & Co ? — 
—I do not know. a 
* 


2868. Or with the Ebbw Vale Steel & Iron Co. ?—I know nothing at — 
all of it. I may state, further, that I absolutely avoided all knowledge — 
or conversation in regard to their business from that day to this. as 


2869. Do you mean before this transaction with the Government ? — 
Immediately after my dissolution with the partnership. 


_ 2870. Before your dissolution did you avoid all conversation with 
Cooper & Fairman with regard to steel rails ?—Immediately after I 
avoided it. 


2871. But before your dissolution did you avoid conversation with 
them in reference to steel rails ?—I never had any conversation with — 
them. I could not have conversation about them, because I did not 
know of it. 


f 

2872. Before the dissolution were you made aware that they were 

interested in any contract with the Government in the name of Guest — 
& Co., or any other name ?—No. 

2873. You say you were a special partner ?—Yes. 

2874. Upon what general conditions ?—The general conditions of 

special partnership are these: The special partner is only liable for the 


amount of his capital; and the special partner, under the law, as IL 
understand it, is not allowed to enter into the general management of 
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_ the business, otherwise he would become liable for all the debts of the Profits were to be 

‘partnership. The terms, if I recollect rightly, as to the division of °W!!¥ dividea. 
profits, was that the profits shou'd be equally divided. 


2875. Then do you understand your partnership to be on this condi- 
tion with them: that you should put in $15,000, and should get one- 
third of the profits, and bear one-third of the losses for the capital you 
put in?—Yes; that was my understanding. 


_ 2876. Was there any writing on it ?—There was a general partner- 
Ship paper drawn up. I have not got a copy, and I do not think I ever 
had. 

_ 2877. Then if all the capital of the partnership was lost, and further 
Niabilities existed, you would be free from any liability on account of 
those ?—No; a special partner is not liable any further than his cap- 
ital. 


2878. [ am not speaking about the general law, but about the 


arrangement ?—The arrangement was not different from that. 
fas no risk of 
F : Z Ss osing more thaw 
2879. So that in putting in your $15,000 you ran no risk of losing $15,000, and if 
> = : profits were 
‘more than that ?—No. Pealinng eon 
share one-third. 


2880. And if profits were made you should have the profits to the 
extent of one-third ?—Yes. 


__ 2881. Before the contracts were made between your firm and the Previous to 
3 : ; : ; contract with 
Government, had they been in the habit ot sharing profits with you? Government 


4 . ‘ there were no 
‘—No; there were no profits. eee 


2882. Why not ?—The business had not made any profits up to that 
time. They were a new firm, and had been extending their business. 


2883, Had there ever Leen an investigation of the affairs of the firm ? 
—Not to my knowledge. 

2884. Had you never been informed by your partners as to the state Had been inform- 
of the business ?—They informed me in a general way that the business © iene 
had been in several instances profitable, but in other instances that the business 
they had lost. The general statement was that they had not lost any 
money, but they had not made any money. 


_ 2885. Besides informing you that they had not made any money, 
they might have informed you that they had lost ?—I think one year 
they said they had lost, but the amount I cannot say. They lost during 
one year, I can recollect very well. 


_ 2886. How much was the loss ?—I cannot remember, but I remember 
very well that one year they mentioned that there was a loss. 
2887. Was it a large loss in proportion to capital ?—No. 


2888. What was your understanding of the whole available capital Available capital 
of the firm at the time you entered the partnership ?—There was TY ttniasaioined it 


$15,000, and then Mr. Fairman put in several thousand dollars. 
2889. More than you ?—No; less than I did. 


2890. How much less, do you think ?— Well, now, I cannot say, but 
it strikes me it must have been in the vicinity of $7,000 or $10,000. 


2891. What did Mr. Cooper put in?—There was an arrangement 
“made with a Scotch firm who gave them a large credit, but the capital 
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that Mr, Fairman and I put in—and I think Mr. Cooper had some $1,500 
or $2,000—was all the cash capital, as far as | am aware of. 


Something under 


$25,000 would 9892. So that something under $25,000 would represent the actual 
represent actual tn) 


_ Gash eapital ofthe cash capital of the who-e firm ?—I think so. 
firm, 


2893. Any transactions larger than that would be upon the basis of 
credit ?—Yes. 


2894. What was the last information that you got from your firm, 
before you heard of those tenders, as to the state of the firm’s affuirs — 
generally ?—Well, I could not state that positively. I think I must — 
have been in Montreal the year previous, and had often seen them. [ 
was usually in Montreal once or twice a year, not more than that. 


9895. Tam asking you what your information was?—My informa- 
tion as I said before, was simply ot that character, that they had made 
losses; but I cannot state to you what those losses were. That can 


Vas neither be easily found out. 

papers or books ‘ é 

or letters to show 2896, I suppose you have papers or books that would show it ?—No. 
what tosses 0 


eT audone 2897. I suppose you have letters from them on that subject ?—No; I ‘ 
have no letters upon that subject that I recollect of. 
2898. Was the impression derived from the finf pmation you got 
that the capital was gone ?—No; but that it was Gen ran 
28.9. To what extent ?—Severa! thousand dollars. 
2900. “Several thousand dollars” is very vague ?—I did not take 
that active interest that I should have done, because I had a very large — 
amount of confidence in the parties engaged in the bnsiness. : q 
2901, That was in the beginning ?—Yes; for two years. 
ay Ee 2902. Do you mean that at the last time you got any information 


iewvord ofhis. from your partners as to the affairs of the firm, that you did not take 
dee sufficient interest in them as to get a positive impression as to the pro- 
tbat capital was portion of the capital that was impaired ?—No,; I would not say that; ~ 
impaired tojze but I had not seen a balance-sheet. 4 


Ba 2903. You trusted to their word ?—Yes. Ls 
2904. What impression did you get from that ?—That the capital 
was impaired. . 
2905. To what extent ?—Certainly one-half at that time, ; 
2906, Was it more than one-half?—No; I do not think it was. Had — 
I been examined in Ontario I could have got all the information. 
Never paid any 2907. Assuming that it was to the extent of one-half and you had q q 


SEU a Ned then decided to go out of the partnership; upon that basis how much ; 


sion. of your capital could you withdraw? —Perhaps you would allow me- 
to state that I have nover been paid my money yet. I have those 
notes in my possession yet unpaid. 4 


2908. ‘hat does not affect the question at all. Lam asking you, 
according to your understanding of the terms upon which you were 
partners, and having an impression that one-half the capital was gone, — 
when you dissolved how much of your capital ought you to have taken — 
out ?—I could not say that one-ha.f of the capital was gone at the time 
I withdrew, but at one time during the co-partnership it was. 
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2909. Did you not understand my question to have relation to the Cannot say last 
_ last date of the information of the partnership affairs ?—Well, you see dat meh ar 
that is where I am very much astray. I cannot say the last date of the | ips ea 
- information about partnership affairs. 1 think that when I dissolved he dissolved nee 
with them I had perfect faith in their solvency then. had perfeot faith 


in their Solvency, 
2910. You mean at the actual date of the dissolution ?—Yes, 
2911. But that was after the tender for the rails ?—Yes, 


2912. I am not speaking of the state of their affairs after they had 


«the advantage of this contract ?~N 0; they had not delivered any rails 
at all. 


2913. But they had the advantage of the Government PPOMU sea yen ey ae 
Yes. * Government 


; ‘ promise. 

2914. I am trying to find out from you now, at the last date of the Witness's impres- 
4 . 1 > i i i 381 pt- Sion that the year 
information from which you received any impression from your part Trios Ge arenes 
ners as to the amount of capital left available to the firm, and before contract was the 


‘the tender for the rails, what was your impression about the standing Wis parton 

of the firm ?—I think I understand you now. At one time they had pr ner ney tole 

told me the capital was impaired, and afterwards they had donea great making money. 

_ deal better; but my impression the last time that I had seen them— When he dissoly- 
: ° ed asked for no 

that must have been, of course, the year previous to their contract for statementof their 


‘the rails—was that they were going to get on all right, that they were faite nor did 


5 


making money; and when I dissolved with them I did not ask for a 
_ statement of their affairs, neither did they offer it. 


2915. At the time you dissolved ?—At the time they dissolved ; 
but my impression was at that time that they were in a far better 
position than I understood from my previous conversation. 


2916. Do you mean that before the tender for the rails you were led Bete tena 
to believe that their position wasimproved as to the amount of capital ? believe that their 
—Yes position was 

; improyed. 


2917. Did you remember that awhile ago when I asked you the Explanation of 
Previous question on that subject?—I was a little confused as to the oresenG 
drift of your question... My statement is this now that I thoroughly 
understand you: that on several occasions they had told me that they 
had lost money. You asked me—* to what extent?” I told you that my 
‘impression was, to the extent of several thousand dollars. ‘They had 
afterwards recuperated, and my impression was then that they were 
certainly better off than they had been before they had lost money. 


2918. Did they state to you about the proportion of the capital that 
‘they had lost before the tenders ?—They must have stated it to me in 
4 general way, but I did not get the figures. It might have been from 
$7,000 to $8,000. 


.2919. That was less than half ?—Yes, 


2920. Was it, in fact, impaired to tho extent of less than one-half ?—I Had impression 
‘Should say I had the impression that it was about from S000) 10 soaired trom: 


$10,000. be 37,000 to $10,000. 
a. Caaf — 
2921. Do you say it was one-half 2—Lean recollect those figures, 
2922. I am asking you now not for exact figures, but for the impres- 


- sion made on your mind ?—The impression on my mind was that the 
_ €apital was impaired, but to what extent I could not say. Their im- 
a. 13 
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Although capital 


of the firm 
materially im- 
paired, did not 
think retiring 
with his own 
capital intact 
a good trans- 
action. 


Notes all over 
due. 


Because firm 
unable to pay. 


When he with- 
drew his capital 


he would have 


been more than 
willing to remain 


n business. 


eninge it would 
ave been better action for you to have got out of the firm with all your capital _—lL 


wor him not to 


have withdrawn think it ‘ar b P tree Gasee 
Baiiaino would have been far better had I remained in it. 


withstanding 


that the firm had 
lost money and 
have been unable 
to pay the notes. 


pression was, it was impaired, seriously impaired, but to what extent, ; 
whether it was one-half, or three-fourths, I could not say. ; 

2923. Was it the whole ?—I am certain it was not the whole, but my 
impression is that it was under half. 

2924. Had you the impression that if the capital had been impaired 
by these business men, in whom you had confidence, that it would be a 
good transaction t> get out of the partnership with the whole of — 
your capital ?—I had not. | 

2925. You thought that the hope of future business would be better — 
than the capital which you took out ?—I certainly had the hope, and IL 
was satisfied that the business would be successful. 


2326. Do you mean that you thought you could manage the business- 
better than they did ?—No,; but I was satisfied that, with my assistance, 
if I had gone down there, I could have made it my business with them j. 
L had no fear for the business at all. You will permit that to go on 
evidence, that since I have withdrawn my capital from the partnership — 
I have still the three notes of Cooper & Fairman which I took for my 
capital. ; 3 

2927. Were they made payable at ‘dates later than this?—No; they 
are all overdue. 

2928. Why have they not been paid ?—I suppose for the simple — 
reason that they are not able to pay. Of course it impaired their — 
business withdrawing my capital. 

2999, You think the business has still been so poor that they have not. 
been able to pay those notes ?—I think that they have had a great deal 
of disasters. Thehaxbour trade of Montreal has been in trouble for — 
some years, and I believe that they have come through it with a great — 
deal of difficulty. oa 

2930. Is it your impression now that if you had remained in the — 
business you would have done better than by withdrawing all your — 
capital ?- I could not say that now. At that time I would have been 
perfectly willing to remain in the business—more than willing. ; 


2931. Do I understand you to say that at the time of your with- 
drawal you thought that it was a pecuniary disadvantage to go out of 
the firm ?-—Not a pecuniary disadvantage, but a disadvantage as to my 
prospects. a 

2932, From a pecuniary point of view ?— Well, I suppose, ultimately 
from a pecuniary point of view, AsTI said before it was always my — 
desire to establish myself in Montreal, and I took that means of doing ifn 


2933. Do you mean to say that you have made money there ?—My 
idea altogether was that if 1 had remained in that business I would have 
made it a success. It could have been made a success I believe, but — 
gtill disaster might have come. 4 


2934, Are you of the same opinion still, that it was not a good trans- 


2935. Notwithstanding the fact that the firm lost money and have 
been nna? to pay their debts ?—They might have been able to pay” 
their debts. 


" 


! 
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2936. But they have not paid you ?—Because I have not pressed 
them. 


2937. Have they given you any reasons for not paying those notes ? 
—No; they have asked me to allow them to remain ; that their business 


_ would not allow of them withdrawing that amount of cash from it, 


2938. Then, notwithstanding their subsequent inability to pay those Had confidence it 


notes, you are still of the opinion that it would have been an advantage Would have been 


_ to you, in a pecuniary sense, to have remained in the firm ?—I believed remain. 


_ at that time I would have had a great advantage in remaining, but as 
things turned out for the worse in Montreal and a great crisis passed 
over the country, it was impossible for me to say whether it would 
have been ultimately advantageous for me, pecuniarily or not. I had 
confidence then it would have been better for me to have remained. 


2939. Do you know whether it was part of the business of that Firm never to 


ee k dg 
firm to order goods on commission from England ?—No; they never Hiowiedge of 


did that, to my knowledge. goods on com- 


mission, 
2940, Did they buy absolutely the property and sell it as their own ? 
—As far as I know that was the business. . 


2941. Have you received any interest on those notes ?— Yes; they Interest has been 


7 per cent. 


_ have paid interest. ped Cn Ete 
4 


_ the firm had not. been ‘able to pay its debts or make any money ?— 


~ 2942, Do you own them still ?—I do not. I only own one-half; the 
other half belongs to the estate of my brother John. 


2943. Is the interest or income derived from this capital at the 
ordinary rate of interest ?—Seven per cent. 


2944, Were the notes secured in any wa ?—No; they were not 
i ¥ y ; a 
secured. 


2945, At all events, I understand you to say that the first time that The #15,000 never 
this $15,000 began to bear you any fruit after you had puts it Into thie bere any. trate 
firm was when you had retired from it on the basis you have described ? retired from the 


—Yes ; I never received anything from it until then, aie 
2946, Was it in money-that you put in the $15,000 ?—Yes, 


Does not know 
: about the amount 
2947. Do you know in round numbers the amount of those trans- of the transac- 


. ° tions between 
actions between Cooper & Fairman and the Government ?—I do not, Cooper & Fairman 


and phe Govern- 
ment. 
2948, In the conversations between you and Mr. Cooper, when you yoy when ieuine 


expressed your wish to withdraw, was there no discussion as to the Coco Dee 
“amounts, or probable results of those transactions ?—No; I do not they discuss them 
Yemember that there was. I have no recollection of that at all. He OF helt Drea 
‘Was a little angry with me that I had resolved to leave the partnership. : 

dn Toronto, I remember his telling me he was angry with me for my 

determination to leave, but I have no recollection of discussing the 

contracts or amounts. I just left it. 


2949. Was there nothing said between you as to the equity OL the wamaew eotaes 


2 i toh -o ' our j to equity of 
transaction by which you rhould withdraw your whole capital, although a See 


Nothing whatever. 


2950. Did you propose, or did he propose, the amount that you were 


_ & get ?—He proposed to give me three $5,000 notes. 
he 131 
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Witness insisted 2951. Did you not suggest yourself that the withdrawal of your 
on retiring, and, capital first put in should be one of the conditions of retiring from the 
Ee Gtner inter, business ?—I do not think I suggested that, but I insisted on retiring, 
proposed fogive and either at that interview, or some other, they propose to give me 


for SE.000 6 notes three notes of $5,000 each. 
2952. But the gross amount of capital was proposed ?—Yes. 
2953. 1t was not necessary that they should propose three notes ?— 


s No. 
No discussion as 


io power 2954. Was there ever any discussion as to the amount that should 
Was toretirefrom go to you on your retiring ?—No discussion at all. 


eg 2955. Was the discussion simply as to whether you would retire or 


not ?—Yes. 
2956. And was there no discussion upon the terms ?—No; there was 
not a moment’s discussion on that. 


Has avoided 2957. Have you ever been informed whether the affairs of that part- 
Knowing the nership were improved by this transaction with the Government ?—I 


business since. have not. I may say here that I avoided any intimacy with the business 
from that day to this. 


2958. Did you go to Montreal to accomplish the actual dissolution of 
partnership ?—Yes. 


2959. Were there papers drawn up between you and the other 
members at the time 7—Yes ; and signed. 


Never had any 2960. Had your firm ary transactions with the Government before 
connection with @ that, connected with the Pacific Railway ?—Allow me to say, in general 
contract. terms, that at no time in the past or now, in any way, directly or 
indirectly, near or remote, have I ever had any connection whatever 
with any individual or contract in eonnection with the Government. 
I have had no connection whatever in any shape or form, directly or 


indirectly, with any Government contract. 


2961. Do you mean that you have not reaped any advantage from 
any of the transactions connected with the Pacific Railway ?—From no 
contract whatever. 


2962. I am not speaking of contracts ?—I have had no benefit what- 
ever from any bargain or sale of any kind whatever. I have not been 
mixed up jn it in any shape or form. 


2963. Your business is a hardware business is it not ?—Yes. 


2964, Do you know whether any supplies were furnished from your — 
Furnishing establishment to parties who went out to survey the country ?—Yes ; 
Pd inp but no contract. 


Repeatedly 2965. I said transactions?—The only Government supplies, to my 
yeceived orders 


receiVg' Sither- knowledge, that I ever sold was that repeatedly Mr. Hugh Sutherland 
land for goods to sent me orders for goods to go to the North-West. I filled those orders 
On other ocea- at several different times, and on other occasions engineers of Govy- 
sions supplltd —_ ernment steamboats have called upon me to supply them with goods. 
ae with J never liked it, and on several occasions refused absolutely to sell. I 
Novor liked this, refused by letter at one time to the late engineer of the Government. 
Ree eer ias Looe xtentsol goods which I have sold in that way, from first to last, 
would amount, in all, in the vicinity of from $1,000 to $2,000. 
That is the whole extent of my sales to any parties connected 


with the Government and that was in small sums. 
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Furnishing 
2966. Do you know who furnished supplies to surveying parties, as S™PPMes- 
a rule—I mean supplies of hardware ?—I do not. 


2967. Do you know through whom orders were given for such 
supplies ?—For surveying parties ? 


2968, Yes?—I do not know. I have no recollection at all of selling 
to any one for the Government in connection with thesurveys, except 
to Hugh Sutherland. 


2969. Did Mr. Nixon ever order anything from you ?—No; I do not 
know the man, and never had any communication with him. 


2970, Where do you think Mr. Sutherland was stationed at the time 
you speak of ?—I think it was the time he first went up. I think he 
must have been going to Battleford. 


2971. Was he engaged at surveys ?—No; I understand that he went 
up there and was engaged on buildings for the Mounted Police or 
something of that kind. 


2972. You have spoken of furnishing not more than $2,000 worth of 
goods to the Government ?—I do not think it was more than that. 


2973. Well about $2,000 to persons who ordered on behalf of the 
Government ?—Yes; by Hugh Sutherland. 


2974, And to engineers ?—Occasionally they have asked me to supply 
them and I refused. I did not like the business at all. 
2975. Has your business been benefitted by supplies given’ to con- His business not 
_ tractors ?—I do not think so. I have sold a good deal to contractors, pone Cee ee 
__ but on the whole the profit was very limited, and I have made losses contractors. 
ae by it 
Agee 
) 2976. Do you mean that you have made loss by not being paid ?— 
Yes. 

2977. If all had been paid for which was sold to contractors would As arule the 
the result have been very different ?—No; the result would not have oe onvia en 
been very different for the simple reason that the business was very 
limited. I was very handy at Sarnia for sending goodsup. I keep avery 

_ fair stock, but as a rule the contractors did not buy from me. 


_ __ 2978. Do you remember to what point those supplies went that you 
_ did sell to contractors ?—To Thunder Bay. 


2979. To what contractors ?—I sold a limited amount to Sifton & 
Ward, but only at the first out-go. They bought everything them- 
Selves, but not from me; only toa limited extent. I have sold some 
little to Purcell & Ryan, but a very limited amount; they have done 
all their buying below. These, I think, were the only two contractors 
that I sold to up there. 


2980. Those were the two contractors near Thunder Bay ?-- Yes. 


_ 2981, What do yon think was the amount of your sales to those two 
contractors ?—During the whole years that they were in business ? 


2982. Up to now ?—I would like to be particular about that. 


_ _ 2983. I do not wish you to be particular; say in round numbers ?— whe whole) aye 


_ I would much rather look at my books and give it to you particularly, sales to Sifton & 
| i i i ] ‘ethan Ward and Purcel? 
_ but my impression is that from first to last I never sold them more than a Rearonore 


__ $10,00) or $12,000 worth. I now sell to contractors occasionally. [ than $12,000. 


= [ sell to contractors as much now as I ever did. 


ad 
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2984. As far as you can recollect now, you think all your sales, 
either to the Government direct or to contractors would amount to less 
than $12,000?—I should say it might amount to anywhere from — 
$10,000 to $15,000 during the whole of the years that I have been 
doing business. It is a very small portion of my business you must | 
recollect. 

Wand Specula- 


tions. A * : : . 
; 2985. Are you interested in lands in this section of the country 2— 
Interested in 


lands in Man- Yes; I am interested to the extent of—I do not know how many acres. 

itobe. I have bought several half-breed claims here within the last year, and 
T own within the Province of Manitoba now, I think, about 2,000 
acres, different lots, at various prices. 


2986. Is there any particular locality in which you are largely 
* interested ?—No; the lots are dotted over the country, here and there. 
2987. Were you, at any time, interested in any particular locality ?— 
No. 
2988, Had you bought lands north of Lake Manitoba at any time?— 
No; I have never owned any lands here until the last six or eight — 
months. 


2989. Before that you were not interested in any at all ?—No; before 
that I was not interested in any way, directly or indirectly, in lands 
in Manitoba. 


Steel Rails. 2990. Do you consider that between the time you first learned that — 
Cooper & Fairman had made heavy losses and your retirement, you 
learned from them that their business had improved ?—Yes. 


2991. Did they tell you in what respect it had improvel?—They did 
not tell me. 
Cooper&Fairman 9992, When they told you that they had made losses at different — 
when speaking of |, 2 ‘ , 
een Rid not times, did they state, as far as you remember, any amounts ?—No; I 
state amounts. cannot remember. 


2993. You say that you have avoided getting any knowledge of the : 
business of the firm since the tendering for those rails ?—Yes. 


Reasons why he 2994. Why did you avoid it ?—I avoided it from the simple dislike I _ 


avoided getting : 5 F : ir: 
knowledge re- had for any matters connected with the rails. I avoided conversing ~ 
specting the firm with them, because I had very little opportunity of conversing with — 
tender. them. I never asked them what they had made, or anything connected — 


with it. It was a subject I disliked exceedingly. 


Remembers 2995. You say you are not able to define the date of dissolution; it is _ 

neither date of hardly likely then you could tell how long after that it appeared in» the — 

when it appeared Gazette ?—I could not tell this. I have a perfect recollection that — 
there was a great paper controversy in the newspapers about it. It — 
was denied that the dissolution had ever been made because it was not — 
registered. I received from the lawyer who drew up the papers a 
letter saying to me that he was very sorry that the papers had not 
been registered and that it was all his fault. ; 


2996. You have brought in the name of Mr. Mackenzie, the ex-Prime 
Minister, in part of your evidence, of your own accord, and stated that 


you never had any communication with him on the subject of those 
tenders ?—Yes. 


2997. Can you remember that you ever had any communication with 
anybody else, his secretary for instance, or anybody else who would 
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‘know anything about the transaction ?—No; I stated that I had no 
communication with him directly or indirectly, or any other man, 

_ about the matter. 


2998. Is there any other matter connected with this investigation 
that you would like to have taken down in evidence ?—No; I have told 
you the whole matter from beginning to end. I only regret that it 
was a slight disadvantage taking my evidence here, as I would have 
been very glad to have furnished every date that I could, but all those 

dates can be verified, of course, if necessary. 


2999. At the time of your arrangement for a special partnership with When be became 

= . t S n i 

‘Cooper & Fairman, was there any understanding between you and with Oocperay 
‘ r ti j > > “hy ts aa -o Fairman & Co. 

them that at any time you should become a general partner ?—There 7 iniorstanding 


was nothing written, but there was certainly an understanding to that that if he liked he 
effect, that if it suited me I could become a general partner. Bee eral Gane 


3000. When you say there was an understanding, was it an under- 
standing in your own mind ?—1 think it was with them. 


3001. What makes you think it was with them ?—Because I cannot 
think there could be anything else. 


38002. You think it was not possible for them to have any other 
understanding, but that you might become a general partner ?—If it 
_ suited me. 


3003. Why did you think it must have become an understanding 

_ without being embraced in the articles of partnership ?—It must have 

been spoken of, the impression is so firm in my mind, that if I went to 
Montreal I should become a general partner. 


2004. Do you say how it was absolutely understood between you and 
‘Cooper & Fairman that you might, if you wished, at some future time 
_.go to Montreal and become a general partner ?—That certainly was 
my understanding, and I believe it to be their understanding too, 
although there was nothing written to that effect. 


3005. Was there anything spoken to that effect ?—I believe there was. 


3006. Are you positive about it ?—There is nothing positive about it ; 
“but if you had not questioned me about it, I never would have doubted 
‘that I could be a general partner at any time it suited me. 

- 3007. Would that have required a separate and new agreement of 
partnership ?—I think so. Of course I am no lawyer, but [should say 
80, 

3098. There was no understanding of that kind in the writings that 
salready existed between you ?—I cannot recollect that there was any- 
‘thing of the kind. 

3009. Then your impression now is that this special partnership 
“should last upon that basis only as long as you chose, and that after that 
dt should become a partnership of a different character ?—Yes; if I 
chose. 

3010. You had an option, then, which they had not ?—I do not know 
that the matter was ever discussed in that light in any shape or form. 


8011. But you say there was a positive expressed understanding that 
you should become a general partner ?—Yes. 

4 

| i 
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A few months 
elapsed between 
tender and his 
retirement from 
the partnership, 


Considered it 
necessary to com- 
municate by word 
of mouth to 
Cooper, his inten- 
tion to retire. 


Reasons for this. 


He wished to 
discuss the 
matter more 
fully, though 
there was no 
room for discus- 
sion, 


3012. But was there a positive understanding that they could make | 
you become a general partner ?—I do not think so. It never struck me= — 
in that way at all. 


3013. Have you any idea of the period of time which elapsed from — 
the date of tendering until the dissolution was accomplished by agree— 
ment in Montreal ?—Why not allow me to give you the date abso!utely 
by reference to my papers ? 


3014. For present purposes an approximate opinion will do ?—I 
should say only a few months. We just waited until Mr. Fairman came’ 
back from England. 


3015. Do you say that you met Mr. Cooper in Toronto, and then, for’ 
the first time, you insisted upon retiring ?— Yes. 

3016. Why did you not communicate your resolution by letter,. 
instead of waiting until you saw him ?—I think I was aware in some 


way of his being in Toronto, and I went down for the purpose of ask- 
ing him. 


3017. Did you consider it necessary to communicate with him by | 
word of mouth and not by letter ?—I did. 


3018. Why did you consider it necessary to converse upon the 
subject instead of doing it by letter?—On the same principle that a. 
man always discusses the matter more fully by word of mouth than by 
writing. 

3019. But T understood you to say there was no room for discussion, 
as you were determined positively to go out ?—Yes. - 


3020. Then was there anything to arrange by word of mouth ?—Yes. 
3021. What was there ?—Simply my determination to leave. 
3022. Could you not have expressed that by letter ?—Yes. 


3023. Why did you refrain from doing so until you met him im 
Toronto ?—Because I heard he was in Toronto, and I went there to see 
him. 

3024. His business is carried on in Montreal ?—Yes. 


3025. Have you any idea on what business he came to Toronto ?— 
No; he is a man who travels a good deal selling his goods. 


3026. And you think he was there on business of that kind ?—I have 
no doubt of it. 


3027. How did you know he was up there at the time ?—I have no 
doubt I heard from him. He may have written to me on the subject; 
J really could not say. 


3028. Do you remember whether he was astonished when you told 
him in Toronto that you would go out ?—He was very much grieved. | 


3029. Did he act as if it were a matter which he had heard of — 
before ?—L think not. ] 


3030. If you had written to him before would he not ?—I do not — 
think I had written to him on that subject. My first communication. 
was by word of mouth. | 


3031. Have you any idea how long it was after you became aware — 
of the fact that he was the successful tenderer until you saw him inv 
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Toronto ?—It must have been a month; it may have been within a 
week for all I can tell. , 


3032. During that time did you allow him to remain under the 
impression that you would continue the partnership ?—I have no 
recollection of saying anything at all until that date. 


3033. Have you any reason, now, to think that as soon as you heard 

of him being the successful tenderer, you communicated to him the fact 

_ that you would no longer be a partner ?—I think I did almost imme- 

diately. It could have been only a very short date between the 

announcement that he had got the contract and my telling him that [ 
would withdraw from the partnership. 


3034. Have you intended to lead me to understand that up to the Up to the time of 
time of these tenders being accepted you had not taken pains to Steel rails tender 
ascertain the financial standing of the firm ?—I had not taken the pains to ascertain 

: es financial stand- 
pains to ascertain it. ing of firm. 

3035. Had you ascertained it without taking the pains ?—Nothing 


further than the general statements they made to me. 


3036. Were those made by letter ?—No; by word of mouth, I had 
met them repeatedly travelling west. 


3037. In those repeated meetings, had any of them communicated to 

you from time to time the financial standing of the firm ?—They did 

not communicate their financial standing. I had not probably more 
- than three conversations about the financial standing of the firm. 


3038. Can you say now what was the last impression left upon your 

_ mind before the publication of the acceptance of their tender as to the 

financial standing of the firm ?—I can only repeat myself in that, that 

my impression was they were better than they had been in the previous 
year. 


3039. Can you say how much better ?—I cannot. Iam sorry to have 
to go into figures here, as it is a very difficult matter for me to do so. 


Before meeting ' 


_ 3040. Was it after the meeting with Mr. Cooper, in Toronto, or Cooper at Toronto 
before, that you had told your brother you would retire from the firm? yfaGkenziehe 


one y i i would retire from 
—Before meeting him, wou 


3041. Then the first person of those two to whom you communicated 
the fact of your intended retirement was to your brother?—Yes; I 
think before I saw Mr. Cooper I told Mr. Alex. Mackenzie I would 
retire. 
3042. What was your object in telling him ?—It was that a man will 
naturally communicate with his brother about such things. 


3043. Was it a general habit of yours to communicate with your 
brother about your affairs ?—No ; but this was a matter that I thought 
affected him. 


3044. How did you think it affected him ?—I thought it might affect 
him politically. 
3045, Was he of the same opinion ?—He never expressed it. 


__ 3046. Did you go to him or did he come to you ?—I think he visited 
_ his family or his friends at Sarnia about that time. His former home 
' was in Sarnia, but he was then living at Ottawa. 


~ 
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Cooper saiditwas 3054. Did he not express the idea that it was a bad transaction for 


not fair to him 


not fair tohim , the firm, you going out ?—Yes; as I said before, he said it certainly 


witness should 
retire. 


Had great hopes 

of the future 

business of 

Cooper, Fairman 
Co. 
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3047. I think I understood you to say that you decided to go out of 
the partnership, not because it was a good transaction in a pecuniary 
sense—you considering it a losing one—but you decided to go out because 
it might affect your brother politically ?—I resolved to go out of it: 
because I disliked the whole transaction, politically speaking. 


3048. Did you think at the time it was not a good pecuniary transac- 
tion to you ?—I do not know. I regret going out of the firm. 


3049. I understood you to say that you thought it was a bad_trans- 
action, so far as the pecuniary features were concerned ?—Yes; I 
regretted it exceedingly. 

3050. Was Mr. Cooper of the same opinion ?—I cannot say that. 


3051. Did he not tell you that it was a very bad transaction for him? 
Did he not say that it was very hard of you to go out ?—Certainly. 


3052. Did he not express to you whether it was a good transaction ] 
as far as he was concerned ?—He expressed his regret that I should — 
leave the firm. 


3053. And did he not say that it was a bad thing for him, for you to 
go out ?—He certainly expressed his regret that J should go out because 
my name was some strength to the partnership. 


was not fair to them to retire, because it would weaken their credit— — 
it might, or would, weaken their credit, the withdrawal of my name. 


3055. Did he say it would weaken the establishment to have you 
take out so much capital ?—I have no recollection of his saying that 
it would weaken them, but the taking out of that much capital would 
weaken any business. I did not take it in cash. 


3056. I understand that, upon the whole, Mr. Cooper thought that — 
it was a bad transaction for them that you should go out, and you 
thought it a bad transaction to go out ?—I do not know that I consi- 
rea it a bad transaction to go out; and Udo not know that it weakened 
them, 


3057. Do [ understand you that if you thought it a good transaction 
to remain in the firm at that time, it was not on account of their pre- 
sent standing but in the hope of future business ?—Yes; I had great — 
hopes thing in the future, with my assistance, we could build up a large 
business'in Montreal. 


_ 8058. Did that depend on your going down to Montreal 2—I wasthen — 
in hopes that I would go to Montreal and give my assistance in building 
up the business. 


3059. Do I understand that the prospect of the success of the business 
depended upon your conducting it ?—No. 

3060. Did you not say that the hope of your life was to be able to go , 
to Montreal and establish the business of your life there ?—Yes. ; 

3061. And that one feature in the building up of that business was, — 
going there yourself ?—Yes. q 


3062, How could you go to Montreal to take an active part in the 
business as a special partner?—If I went it would be asa general — 


) 
ao 
ay 


j partner. 


_ out your capital at the time. 
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If I had gone to Montreal it would have changed the part- 
nership undoubtedly. 


3063. Do you know whether it is necessary in a special partnership 
that time should be named—that it should be for a tixed period ?—I 
could not say; probably it was in that document. 


3064. If it were so how could it be possible that you could go at 
your own option, whenever you liked, and change the character of your 


_ partnership ?—I supposed I could have gone and dissolved the partner- 


ship by mutual consent, or waited until the expiry of the partnership. 


3065. Do you know if there was a time mentioned for its expiry ?— 
Ido not know. In all those partnerships there must be a time men- 
tioned I suppose. | 


3066. Then at the time that you decided to take out your capital 
and end the partnership, you thought that it was not a good transac- 
tion for you, because you might atterwards decide to go to Montreal 


_and become a general partner, and that then the business of the firm 


would improve; that that improvement would be better than to take 
Is that the substance of your theory ?— 


_ You put the words into my mouth. Ofcourse my idea was that when I 


withdrew I regretted it, because I believe, if 1 remained in that firm, I 


would have ultimately gone to Montreal, and with my assistance we 


would have built up a large and lucrative business. 


3067. Then was the hope of this future what you lost ?—Yes. 
3068. At that time you thought that was more available than the 


~ $15,000 ?—I certainly did. 


3069. Are the notes that you hold the original notes ?—Yes; they 


are the original notes. 


3070. Do you remember about their dates ? —About the date of the 
dissolution—it must have been in 13575, 


3071. I suppose that copies of these articles of dissolution can be 
furnished at some future time ?—Yes. 


~ 3072. I think I understood you to say that you were not aware at 
the time that they were tendering for rails until after the matter was 


_ published ?-—No. 


3073. Was there any remark in the papers about the subject before 
you communicated to Mr. Cooper your intention to retire ?—No. 


_ 3074. That was done before any publicity was given to it ?—Yes: 
immediately after I became awure of the contract. 


(Owes COE 


CHARLES WHITEHEAD, Sworn and examined: 
By the Chairman :— 
3075. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 


3076. How long have you lived in Winnipeg ?—I have been living 
in the city since last May. 


3077. Where did you live before that ?—On contract 15. 
_ 3078. How long did you live there ?—From June, 1877. 
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General charge of _ 3079. In what way were you connected with the contractors in 


contract 16 for business matters ?—I had general charge of the work on contract 15, 
contractor. 


3080. Do you remember about what time the contractor first went. 
there ?—I do not know; I did not go there until June. 
3081. Had your father been there before that ?—Yes, 


3082. Had you been in any way connected with his business in 
previous contracts on the road ?—No. 


3083. You took no part in the management of them ?—Previous to 
1877? 


3084. I mean previous to 1877 ?—No. 


3085. Had be done any work on the road, previous to that ?—L 
believe he graded the Pembina Branch, south. 


3086. You were not on that work ?—No. 


3087. Do you generally take any part in the management of your 
father’s business affairs ?—As a rule I do. 


Was not in 3088. Did you take any part in the-obtaining of the contracts on his 


baniract weer. | beliale ?—No; I was not in Canada at the time the contract was taken ? 
3089. Then your first connection with any of the work of the 
Canadian Pacitic Railway was about June, 1577 ?—Yes. 


3090. And that was on the work where the line is being built ?— 
No; I commenced first by taking a sub-contract from him here at St. 
Boniface for grading. 
Ruttan employed 309], Had Mr. Ruttan been engaged by your father before you went 
by Whitehead : 
before witness On contract 15?—Yes; he was there some months previous to my: 
went on work. goin g there. 


3092. Who was taking charge of the Government interests on that 
section ?—Mr. Carre was the Government engineer. 


Difficulties be- 3093. Were there any difficulties between you and the contractor ou 
tween contractors the one side, and any person on behalf of the Government, about the 


engineer. time that you went there ?—There was some little difficulty with Mr. 
Carre and Mr. Ruttan when I went there. 


3094. Do you know what it was about ?—He (Mr. Ruttan) complained 
that he could not get the bench marks for the cross-sections, and plans 
and profiles of the work. 


3095. Did you at any time hear any of the discussions between them _ 9 


upon the subject ?—Yes; I have heard them discuss it. 


Fellowesrefused 3096. What was Mr. Carre’s position; I mean what position did he 
Wag pation, the take about the matter of giving information ?—He complained that 
retarded Ruttan. Mr, Ruttan had no right to it. I heard Mr. Ruttan ask the assistants 
for information. There was one case in particular with *Mr. Fellowes. 
He told Mr. Ruttan that he could have the information as Mr. Henry 


Ruttan, but not as the contractor’s engineer. ° 


3097. Did he get the information ?—Mr. Ruttan told him that he did 
not want it in that way, that he wanted it officially, as the contractor’s 
engineer, so he did not get it. 


3098, Did the want of this information retard your work in any way ? ? 


—It retarded Mr. Ruttan’s work. It was the cause of his baying to go — 
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_ to work and do the entire cross-sections himself and establish his bench ©O™t*¢t N® 15+ 
- marks. 


3099. Had that the effect of delaying you and your father on the 
work ?—It had, to a certain extent, because we did not go into any 
work until we had the cross-sections taken ourselves. 


; b 
3100. Can you say about what time you were first made aware of {gy pei 


any change in the character of the work from what had been intended aware of deter- 
_ by the tenders ?—I think in September, 1877. filling instead of 
f trestle-work. 
3101. What change was that ?—Adopting filling in place of trestle 
work. 


3102. Had there been any change of grade mentioned before that ?— 
I do not remember. 


3103. You think that the change to embankment instead of’ trestle 
was before the change of grade?—There may have been changes in 
grade, slight changes, in several places, but I do not recollect. 


3104. I understood Mr. Carre to speak of a general change which 

amounted almost to an absolute change of all the grades ?—I do not 

_ think that change was made until Mr. Smith came up in 1878, but I 
will not be positive on that point. 


3105. How were you first made aware of this change in the filling ?— Rowan (Sept., 
_ I made the arrangement with Mr. Rowan. He came on to the work in Worle and told 
' September, 1877. It was the first time he was on the section after I Se ae ee 
took charge of it and walked over the work. When we came to one of earth embank- 
these voids or depressions I asked Mr. Rowan what was going in there, Ments to trestle it 
He said trestle, or earth if it could be obtained. He said that the Chief, be got. 
in all cases, would prefer earth embankment to trestle, if the earth 
could be got. After walking some distance over the line he went down 
west of Deception, and he wanted me to name the place. Mr. Ruttan 
_ and I were together when he wanted me to name the place that we 
_ would fill. I asked for time to think over it, until next morning, 
when I was to meet him at Mr. Carre’s office. We met him there. | Prepared tofillall 
_ told him that we would 4ill all the fills that were there. He said that Pact boring” 
_ there would be an extra haul, and he asked where we would get the ee anna 
material. [ told him we would bring it by locomotive and cars. He 
wanted to know where we would procure the material. I told him that 
Mr. Ruttan and I had been looking into the matter some time before 
_ that, and that we would fill all the fills without charging extra haul, 
but we would not fill any particular voids that they might choose to 
name, unless we were paid the extra haul. If we made all the fills we 
would do it without charging for extra haul. 


3106. Was that the proposition on your part to Mr. Rowan ?—Yes ; 
@ proposition on my part to Mr. Rowan, to be approved of by the 
contractor. 


3107. The contractor was not there ?—-No; he was not there, but I 
made it subject to the contractor’s approval. 


3108. Then at that time it was not accepted ?—It was accepted in Manner in which 
_ this way: he was certain that he would recommend it, and that the able 
_ Chief was in favour of earth banks, in all cases, and he gaye us permission 
to go on and fill out Lake Deception in that way. 
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3109. Then he did not accept it absolutely as to the whole line ?—No; _ 
he did not accept it then. 1 could not make the arrangement final; E 
left it open for my father’s approval. He said he would reportin favour — 
of it; it was certain to be done, and we could in the meantime go on 
and fill Lake Deception in that way. 


3110. But he did not order you to doit everywhere ?—No; any more 
that we came along together over the work, when I asked what would 
go in there, his reply invariably was: “ earth embankment if earth can 
be obtained.” 


3111. Do you mean to say that he said that invariably, in going over 
the line ?—Yes. 


3112. When was this ?—The latter part of 1877 was the first time L 
saw him after I went on the line. 


8113. Did you meet him on the line after that ?—Yes. 


3114. Often ?—I am not certain whether he was over it that year é 
again or not. He was there every three or four months. He was there — 
on an average two or three times a year when I was on the work. 


3115. Upon that occasion did he go over the whole line ?—No. 


3116. How much of it?—From Darlington to Colmar—about eighteen or — 
nineteen miles, The balance of it was not cleared, in facta great portion — 
of that was not cleared, as the timber was slashed down on the roadway. 

3117. Do you say you asked him about every filling there, as you 
went along ?— Yes; as we travelled over the line, I would say: “ what — 
will go in here, Mr. Rowan.” His reply was invariably, “earth if it 
can be obtained.” 

3118, Am I to understand that at that visit of his he told you to fill 
every filling with earth, if it could be obtained, over the line he ~ 
travelled ?— Yes. 


3119. Did he, before he left, give you any order upon that subject in 
writing ?—No. 7 


3120. Have you ever made any calculations about the quantities of — 
rock or earth in these different fillings ?—No; Mr. Rattan did all the © 
figures. My business was to do the work, and I never paid any — 
attention to the figures. 


4121. Mr. Carre spoke of some conversation between you and Mr. — 
Rowan and himself, as to the nature of the work; do you remember — 
that conversation ?—Relative to what ? ‘7 


3122. Relative to some of the changes in the work. He speaks of a 
particular time when either Mr. Kirkpatrick, or Mr. Fellowes, and you, — 
and he, and Mr. Rowan were present, and he told Mr. Carre ?—When ~ 
was it ? 4 

3123. Mr. Carre’s recollection was that he told him to borrow alk 
the earth he could on the line ?—I said that, 


3124. No; yousaid that he only spoke of particular places on a section — 
covering eighteen miles ?—He said that wherever earth could be bor- | 
rowed, the Chief was in favour of the earth embankment, in preference 
to trestle, These were about the words he made use of as near as I can 
recollect. 
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3125. That the Chief would prefer it ?—Yes. 


3126. Did that amount to an order, in your opinion ?—It did not 
amount to an order. 


3127. Then you did not act upon that conversation as an order to do 
the work in that way ?—No, I made the offer afterwards ; to do all the 
earth filling as I previously told you, and he gave us orders to make 
Lake Deception fill in that particular way at that time. Other matter 

was left over to be referred to the contractor, 


3128. And also to the Government, I suppose ?—I suppose he would 
have to communicate with the Government, or with his Chief. 


3129 Then did you understand that to amount to an offer on your 
part on behalf of the contractor, subject afterwards to confirmation by 
the Government, or the Engineer-in-Chiet ?—Yes. 


3130. Do you remember where that conversation took place, at 
which M1. Carre was present ?—It was in Mr. Carre’s office. 


3131. Is there any other matter connected with this contract that 
_ you wish to explain?—I do not know that there is... 


3132. Did you take any part in the negotiations between Mr. White- 
head and the Government, at the time that he took in partners to 
finish the contract ?—No. 


3133. Were you present at any time when he negotiated with the 
_ Government as to the terms upon which he should hand over the work 
to the Department ?—No. 


134. Did he manage those transactions by himself ?—I do not know 
how that was done. I do not think there was any managing. I think 
they just took it. Ido not think there was any management about 
taking it. 
3135. How about the partners ?—That is another matter. I was not 
_ present when the arrangement was made; they objected to my being 
_ present, 


3136. Then was that made by your own father on his own behalf, 
A without your assistance ?—Yes. 


3137. Do you know about what time Mr. Marcus Smith first went 
there ?—I think it was some time in December, 1878. 


- 3138. That was about the time Mr. Rowan was there ?—It was a 
year before that that Mr. Rowan was there; but Mr. Rowan came over 
the work perhaps a week before Mr. Smith came. 


3139. Is there anything else connected with the transaction that you 
wish to give evidence on ?—I do not know that I have got anything 
else to say. This loose rock question came up when Mr, Smith came 
over the line. We had some difficulty there and he settled it. We 
Claimed loose rock outside of the slope stakes. We could claim, of 
course, solid rock, but Mr. Smith decided that we should be paid loose 
rock for it. Then we had another difficulty, that was- loose rock in 
earth cuttings, We claimed a certain percentage. We made an 
arrangement between Mr. Carre, Mr. Ruttan and myself, that when a 
dispute came up as to what percentage occurred in an earth cutting, if 


_ he claimed more than what he thought he should give, we were toargue 


the point on the ground, and decide the percentage that should be 
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Contract Noo15. aliowed. We did it on several occasions, but I found on comparing — 
Differences with Mr, Ruttan’s figures, and the figures returned by Mr. Carre, that he 
overnment z . : . : 
engineerasto did not get that percentage. This was previous to Mr. Smith coming 
percentage of —_ over the work, but on asking Mr. Carre how much per cent. he allowed 
earth cuttings. for station 50 or 100, as the case might be, although he allowed 40 or 
50 per cent., or what we agreed upon, yet the quantity was not there. 
He explained then that he had allowed 30 per cent. of 59 per cent. He 
claimed that there could only be 59 per cent. in any loose cutting. © 
For instance, in a cross-section of 100 yards, he claimed that there 


could only be fifty-nine yards of loose rock in it. 


3140. What would the rest of the 100 yards be according to this 
contention ?— Voids, spaces between the stones or sand. 


Carre’s system of 3141. Would it be allowed as earth, then ?—This wasthe comparison ~ 
measuring loose which I made with him: I said, “Ifa cutting contains 100 yards, and — 
it is all loose rock, and we take that cutting out, will you only allow — 
fifty-nine yards for it?” He said: “ Yes.” 


3142. If the space occupied by the loose rock was 100 cubic yards 
he would allow only about sixty yards, and nothing for the other forty 
yards ?— Yes. _ 

Smith’sinstrue- | 3143. Would he treat the rest as air ?—Yes; as space. He brought © 

tions regarding this matter up before Mr. Smith, Mr. Ruttan and myself, and I went — 
over it with Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith asked him: if you buy a bushel of — 
potatoes, or a cord of wood, would you take the spaces out and tell the 
man that you had not got a cord orabushel? He said he did not know. ~ 
Mr. Smith endeavoured to explain to him that if he took those voids out — 
he would make it a solid—that if he deducted the voids we should be 
paid for solid rock, and not for loose rock. Mr. Smith gave him 
instructions to measure loose rock in that way. 


3144, Allowing nothing for the voids at all ?—No. 


In an earth 3145. Was there anything at all in what you call voids?—There ~ 
Seeing berccat, Was sand and earth. We had no cutting where it was all loose rock, — 
of boulders, but this was his basis for measuring the percentage in a cutting. — 
Siw Loner cone, Supposing we had an earth cutting and we found on opening it outs 
of 60per cent. that there was 40 per cent. of it boulders, Mr Carre would only allow 


us 40 per cent. of 60 per cent. 


314€. Suppose there was 100 yards of measurement in a certain — 
section, you certainly got paid for it one way or other, either as 
loose rock orearth; did you not between the two get the 100 yards? — 
—Yes; but we wanted to be paid 40 per cent. of loose rock, and 60 per 
cent. of earth. Under Mr. Carre’s basis we only got paid 20 per cent. 
of loose rock and 60 per cent. of earth. We got 20 per cent. of the 
100, ar.d 40 per cent. of 60. i 


3147. I do not understand this. The engineer’s returns say 100 cubic — 
yards of material of some sort ?—Yes. 


3148. He returns you 40 per cent. of that as loose stones, and the 
other 60 per cent. would naturally be returned as earth, or whatever it — 
would be. Is not that the way you got it?—No; that is the way we 
wanted to get it. Say you are the engineer, and you go to an earth 
cutting and form an estimate of the percentage of stone—you would 
say: “I will allow you 30 per cent. of the 100 as loose stone.” In — 
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“place of us getting that 30 per cent. we only get 30 per cent. of 60 ag Comtract No. 15, 
ea whole instead of 30 per cent. of 100. 


3149, And of a quantity of 100 cubic feet of excavation, assuming 
that there would be 70 per cent. of that earth and the rest of it filled 
with round stones, did you claim that you should have an allowance of 
“70 per cent. of earth ?—Yes; and 30 per cent. of rock. That made the 
100 feet. 


3150, That was your contention ?—Certainly. 


3151. Did you not contend that the space of rock allowed you ought 
to be the space that would be filled by these stones with spaces between 
them as if they were put into a box by themselves ?—I do not under- 
‘stand you. 


3152. Did you claim for the rocks in the cutting the same space that Contractors , 
they would have occupied if they had been piled up by themselves ?— Satine rata BP 
Yes; we claim that we should have what they would measure if they oso rock would 

_ were all piled in a pile. eva 

3153. You claim the space that the outline of that pile would make ? 

Yes. 


3154. But if they had already allowed you, by way of earth, the 
‘amount of earth that was in the spaces amongst those rocks, you wish 

_ it to be allowed as if it were all rock. Although there might be, when 
therock and earth were separated seventy feet of earth in it, you do not 

' wish the seventy feet of earth to be allowed to you ?--Certainly we do, 


3.55, And how much of rock ?—Thirty feet. 


3156. Perhaps you do not understand me. For example: take 100 
feet of earth with round boulders in among it ?—Yes. 


3157. Take these boulders out and separate them, put the earth into 
one box, and all the stones into another; will not those two boxes 
occupy more than 100 cubic feet ?—I do not see why they should. 


3158. Do you not see that the stones have open spaces between them 
which are filled with air instead of earth as they were before ?—The 
_ Stones are laid loose in the box, and there is space between them which 
there was not when they were in the earth. 


3159. Now what you want allowed to you as rock is the cubic con- 
tents of the box which would hold the rock, is it not ?—Yes. 


lo 
m 


3160. You did not want the earth which had been put into a separate 
box calculated all as earth ?—Certainly we did. 


3161. Then if you did you must certainly want more than 100 cubic 
teet ?—No. 


3162. In 100 cubic feet of earth excavation, if there are a 
number of round stones, and after the excavation you separate the 
stones from the earth, putting the earth into one box. and the stones 
anto another box, will not these two boxes contain more than one 

_ hundred cubic feet of material ?—Yes, they will, because you will have 
voids amongst the stones. 


_ 3163. And you want to be allowed as loose rock the whole of the 
' Space in the box which held the loose rock. Is that not your conten- 
_ tion ?—Certainly. 

: 14 
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3164. What would be the entire contents of the heap of rock which 
had originally occupied one-half of the excavation. Have you any idex 
of the proportion ?—No ; | never tried that. 

3165. Would it not be a good deal more than one-half ?—I do not 
know as it would. 

3166. Before the excavation the space around the stones would be 
filled with earth ?—Yes. 

3167. After the earth was taken out and put in a heap, then the 
stones would only have air between them 2—Yes. 

3168. Did you want the earth that was taken out to be measured to 
you, or not ?—As earth, of course ; anything between the rocks was 
earth. 

3169. Then do you not see you would want part of the whole cubic con- 
tents to be measured to you twice— first of all as earth, and afterwards as: 
air ?—No; Ido not see it in that way at all. When the cutting is 
opened you decide with the engineer what percentage is to be allowed, 
20 or 30 per cent., as the case might might be. There might be 40 
per cent. The engineer might have the advantage in the estimate 
or the contractor might have it. It is a mere matter of opinion 
as the work progresses. In all cases where [have been on work it has 
been decided in that way. It isa matter of experience and judgment 
between the contractor and the engineer what percentage should be 
allowed. 

3170. Does not that end the matter ?— Yes. 

3171. Were you not paid in that way ?—No, that is the difficulty ; 
that is why we want it ended. That is why we said to Mr. Carre: “we 
will meet you on the ground and decide what per cent. is to be paid in 
these cuttings.” 

3172. Do you mean to say that after you had met and decided. the 
percentage that you were not allowed that percentage ?—No ; in place 
of his allowing that 40 per cent. that was agreed upon, he only allowed 
us 40 per cent. of 69, in place of 40 per cent. of the whole. 


3173. Knowing that he applied this rule of six-tenths to the rock — 
agreed upon between you, would you not contend for the larger propor- 
tion of the rock to which this rule should be applied ?—No; we did not 
know that he was going to apply it in that way, and Mr. Smith told 
him not to do so. 

3174. Did you not know, from time to time, from the progress esti- 
mates, that this was the rule that he adopted ?—He did not adopt it for 
some time. We had several progress estimates before he got this idea 
into his head, and then we objected. 

3175. Then this dispute about loose rock has never been finally settled 
between the Government and you ?—No; not that I know of. 

3176. Is there any other matter that you would like to explain ?— — 
We had a matter of counting ties that was not very satisfactory to the 
contractor. 

3177. Do you mean the supply of ties on contract 15 ?—Yes. 

3178. What was it?—I claimed that the ties on contract 15 were 
culled too closely, that they made a great many more culls than they 
should have made. 


L 
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_ 3179. Did you agree in the contract that any particular person 
should have the decision of that question ?—The contract for all these 
questions was to be settled by the Chief. , 


3180, Has this been settled ?—I do not think so. It has not been Rowan had ties 
settled satisfactorily to the contractor ; it may be as far as the Chief is fopuledand | 
concerned, The contract for ties out on section 15 covers the laying of 
track on contract 14. The ties had been got out about two years, were 


inspected by the Government engineers, and the track had been laid for 


oa year. Last September Mr. Rowan had the ties re-culled on the track, 


and notched those ties that he said were culled, with the axes, and said 
that they had to be taken out. My father was away at the time, but I 
called on Mr. Rowan and asked him what he was doing, and if he was 
re-culling those ties. He said he was. I asked him if he wanted them 
taken out. He said: “ Yes, they would have to come out.” I told him 
that if he could show any ties that were marked culls that had been 
put into the track I would take them out at our own expense, but if 
they were not marked culls I would not take them out, and asked him 
if he was going to stop the culls he had made in this estimate. He said: 
“No.” Lasked him if’ he was going to stop them off the next estimate. 
He said it would be time enough to know it when it was done. Since 


then the reduction has been made. 


3181. What does it amount to altogether ?—I do not know. Perhaps 
10,000 or 12,000 ties altogether. Loss of 12,000 ties 
in consequence of 


3182. What loss would that be, per tie, to you ?—Forty cents; and consequence at 


_ the taking of them out, which would be quité an item. They have not 4 ¢ts. a tie, and 


cost of taking 


_ been taken out yet. them out. 


There 


3183. Is there anything else that you would like to explain ? 


_ are some other little difficulties that I do not know it is necessary to 
bring up here. 


3184, Do you know whether Mr. Carre, the engineer in charge, was 
threatened at any time by you or your father that you would attempt 


_ to have him dismissed if he did not accede to your contention as to 


measurements ?—He never was by me. I told him that we would have 


_ practi¢al men brought on.to the work to decide whether he was right 
or wrong. We have had those contentions rectified. 


SS er JOSEPH 
WHITEHEAD. 
_JosepH WHITEHEAD, sworn and examined: etl -yecene 


structi n, 
By the Chairman :— 


3185. Where do you live?—In Winnipeg. Winnipes of and 
ns . 
3186. How long have you lived in Winnipeg ?—I am on the line 


art of the time, and when I come into the city I stop with my son. 
have been in Winnipeg off and on since 1874, 


3187. Where did you live before that ?—In Clinton, county of Huron, 


Ontario. 


3188, What is your business generally ?—I have followed railroading A railroad man. 
since I was eleven or twelve years old. I commenced driving horses in 
the first instance on a railroad in Kngland, and have followed railroad- 
ing in all its branches, ever since, pretty nearly. 
144 
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Mailway Con= 
struction— 
Pemb. Branch— 
Contract Bo. 5. 3189, What was your first connection with any transaction connected 
Witness’s frst with the Pacific Railway ?—I graded from the south side of the Bishop’s 


transaction in : ‘ é 
connection with Jjanding up to the national boundary at Emerson, on the Pembina 


Pacific Railway. Branch 


3190. Was that work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


‘Tendering. 3191. Were you the lowest tenderer ?—Well, I believe there were 
two others of the same figure, but Mackenzie gave me the preference. 
There were three of us at the same figures, and he gave me the prefer- 
ence. 

One of the three 3192. Were you one of the lowest ?—Yes; I was one of the three 

lowest tenderers: tenderers that were the lowest. 

3193. Was there not one person who tendered lower than you— 

Peach of Toronto ?—Not that [ am aware of. Twenty-two cents was my 
price, and there were two others at the same figure. 


Peach tendered 3194. L see in the return a tender by C. Peach of Toronto, at 21 cts. 
for 21 cts. but Were you not aware that he had tendered below you ?—Yes, I think 


did not put up 5 
security. I do remember now; but I think he backed out. 


3195. Did you have any conversation with him on the subject ?—Yes ; ; 
+t was after he had tendered. I did not know that he had tendered 
until he had told me. 

3196. Where was he when he tendered ?—In Toronto. He had just 
arrived from England, and had no security to offer and could not get 
security from England in time, and I suppose the Government would 
not wait. 

3197. Did he tell you after he had been notified that his tender was 
the lowest ?—I think he did. 

Peach afterwards 3198. Did he tell you anything about what he had said to the 

et ciac a ohare Department upon the subject ?—I think they wrote to him, and he 

in the contract. replied that he had just arrived from England only a short time, and 
could not find security. 

3199, What makes you think he wrote to the Department to that 
effect ?—I think he told me, I had forgotten him altogether. 

Peach went up as 3200. Did you at any time have any money transaction with Peach ? 
eae —He came up as foreman for me, and was with me after Lcame up. I 
; gave him $100 a month and his board, I think it was. 


3201. Had you no other transaction with him ?—I think he sued me 
for some amount after that. 


3902. What for ?—He hatched up an account, I could hardly tell you 
what it was for. He wanted to have an interest in the contract, and I 
do not know what. 

3903. What was his contention about having an interest in the 
contract ?—Really I have almost forgotten what the account was hatched 
up about. The Chief Justice could tell better than I could what it 
amounted to. He had neither part nor lot in the matter, but I paid his 
expenses up from Toronto to here, he and his son, and he came on as 
foreman for me. 

3204. Had he been a railway man ?—Yes; I think so, the way he 
expressed himself to me. He told me he was a man of large experience 


in England, and he wanted to come with me. I was a cripple at the 


time and came up here on crutches. So I gave him charge of the work, 
and finally when I dismissed him he wanted to claim a partnership in 
the contract. 


3205. Do you know what he contended to be his arrangement ?— 
There was no arrangement, 


3206. Do you remember making an arrangement in Toronto ’—Yes; 
I remember making an arrangement with him to come up here as 
foreman. 


3207, Did you not discuss with him before that the probability of 
bringing him up on the work ?—No; we were lodging in the same 
place in Toronto, 

3208. That was before you got the contract ?—Yes, we were lodging 
together at the time; and he was foreman for some man who was 
building drains and culverts in Toronto. He had tendered, but I did 
hot know it until after he had sent the tender off. After he got notified 
he told me that he was not able to find the security in time, and so I 
got the notice. 

3209. Were you aware at the time that if he failed to get the 
security, the contract would come to you ?—-I did not know that I was 
the next lowest, and then I found out there were two others of the 
same figure. 

_ 3210. Did you not know at the time, that if he failed to give security 
you would have the lowest tender ?—I did not know that I was the 
lowest. There might have been others lo ver than me. 

3211. When he was writing to the Government that he could not 
give security, were you aware that he was so writing ?—No; I could 
not tell his means. 


» | 3212, Did he not tell you that he was going to write in that way ?— 


He told me that he had sent off the tender, and then he told me, when 


_ he got notice from the Government, that the Government had accepted. 
_ his tender, but that he could not get security in time, and had written 
_ to them to that effect. Then I got a letter from the Department, that 
the contract was given to me. * 


3213. How long after he wrote did you get the notice ?—Two or 


by three days to the best of my recollection, 


8214 Did he claim, in his suit against you, that you had promised 


at Toronto a share in the contract if he would throw up his tender ?— 
T do not recollect now, but he claimed to have an interest in the con- 
tract when he sued me here. But there was no understanding, and no 
talk about it in one way or another. 


_ 3215. It was an object to yon to get him to withdraw, I suppose ?— 
No ; the price was not so lucrative at any rate. 


8216. But did you not think then that it was lucrative ?--I had 


\ 
, 


2 


hothing else todo. When I signed the contract Mackenzie told me it 
Was very low. I said: “I know it is low.” “ Yes,” said he, “ but I know 
you can knock as much out of it as anybody else can.” I said: “ Yes, 
but the figures are very low.” 
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Tendering— 
Pemb. Branch— 


Contract No. 5+ 3917, You say you hada conversation with Mr. Mackenzie before 
ou got the contract ?—No ; it was when I signed the contract. He 

said: “The price is very low.” I said: “ It is low.” Said he: “ You can 

knock as much out of it as anybody else, but the figures are very low.” 


3218. Were you at Ottawa then ?—Yes ; when I signed the contract. 
3219. Were you at Ottawa before you signed the contract ?—No. 


3220. Where were you before that ?—I was living at Toronto. I was 
building a mill in Frederic Street and I was !odging in the same place 
where Peach was lodging. 


eet oF 3221, At one time you thought of tendering at the rate of 48 cts. 
Ppconiue at for this earth ?—I did, and I altered the figure eight to two. So as to 
cts. 


make it 22 cts. instead of 28 cts. 


3222. Where were you when that a'teration was made ?—It was made 
before I sent in the tender, at Toronto. I tendered from Toronto. 


3223, How was it that you made such a great change in the tender ? 
—J worked it as close as it was possible, to save myself, and save & 
little. I had nothing to do atthe time, and I thoughtif I got it it might 
be a step to something else. I knew if I got it I would give satisfaction 
with the work, and it was necessary to make a start. 


3224. Did you think it was necessary to name 28 cts. so as to 
accomplish what you have said ?—I did it on this consideration ; that I 
had to make a commencement, as I was a stranger, and | knew if I did 
work 1 could give satisfaction, and I put it down as low as it could be 
well done for. 2 


3225. Was any person else assisting you in this matter, in getting 
the contract, or making this tender?—No; I made the tender myself. 


Assisted fi_an- 3226. On your own behalf alone ?—Yes; but my brother-in-law, 
cially by Hon. |, Hon. Donald McDonald, assisted me financially. But I made the 
tender myself, in my own name—at least, I think I did. 


3227. Entirely on your own behalf ?—Yes ; except that I had to 
depend on him for financial assistance. 


3228. But was tt for your own account and benefit alone ?—Yes. 
3229, Is this tender (Exhibit No. 15) in your hand-writing ?—Yes. 


3230, Do you remember whether any person suggested to you this 


alteration to 22 cents ?—No; I did it myself. 
Made eerie 
& @) S . . . . 
in price on his |, 3231. On your own information ?—On my own information altogether. 


Rail Con- 
Railway Con 3932. Had you been up there to see the country and the nature of 


ee ears the work before that ?—I had not; but I think there were some political 
Pambica Branch. Matters in the question. There was a change of Government, L think, 
and it was the present Government, I think, that first projected this 
Pembina Branch. Then Mackenzie came into power, and think it was 
thought that he would have to carry that Pembina Branch into execution. 
The rails were piled up, and in Ottawa it was thought that there was 
a large emigration that was coming in here; that they had nothing to 
do and nothing to get—meat or lodging or anything else, and there 
were only some ten or fifteen days notice given. That was the object 
for letting it in such a hurry. When I came up here there was not half 
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-a-dozen men to be had, and then I had to give them $2 a day and 


board. 


32.3. Do you mean to 2, that you put in 22 cts. for that work 
without knowing the country ?—I knew the work was only digging from 
the sides, and | could make 3 cts. or 4 cts. a yard clear from it. 
But when the plant and staff were paid for, there was no money left 


- .after it. 


5234. Do you remember the mileage of that contract ?—It was some- 
thing over sixty miles, I think. 

3235. But your contract did not cover the north and south extremi- 
ties of the Pembina Branch ?—It starte1 at the south side of Bishop 
“Taché’s estate. The engineers were locating the line, and I think they 
had crossed the Seine River two or three times. They had not the 


_ location decided and they started me at station No. 50. 


t 
i 
i 


3236. Did you go down as far as the boundary line of the Province ? 

— Yes. 
3237. [thought there were some miles at the other cnd that were not 
an your first contract ?—Yes; I had it all the way up there. I was on 
_ the whole ground up to the boundary, and I graded the station ground. 


3238. Did you work all the way to the boundary line?—Yes; | 
worked to the station ground, and the station ground is up to the 
boundary line. 


3239. The specification describes two sections of railway, the southern 
Section, going through townships 2,3, 4 and 5, in length about twenty- 
four miles; that does not embrace township No. 1, on the boundary ? 
—I do not know, but I did it away from here up to the station ground 


at Emerson. 


3240. Do you mean that you were ordered, under your contract, to 
_ ‘work down to the southern limit of the Province ?—Yes; the engineers 
“were there and staked it out for me. 


3241, Do you mean that you never understood that there was any 
reason why you should not go all the way to the boundary ?—No. 


3242. And did you work all the way to the boundary ?—Yes; I did 
‘work all the way to the station ground, and it came on a hard frosty 
might with snow, and I did not quite finish it. 


_ 3243. Is there any dispute between you and the Government res- 
pecting that first contract of yours ?—No. 


_ 3244, Has it been fulfilled, and settled for ?—Yes; there was a dis- 
‘pute in the measurement. I calculated that I worked 85,000 yards 
“more than I got from Mr. Rowan. Finally I went to Ottawa and 
‘arranged to have it measured over again. They appointed fresh 
“engineers and brought me out 65,000 yards more than Mr. Rowan 
wanted to give me. 


~ 3245. What was the next transaction connected with the Pacific 


_ Railway in which you were interested ?—This was in 1875, I think. 
I did nothing in 1876, and in 1877 was the next contract—contract 15— 
_ with Sutton & Thompson. 


| 
| 
| ib 


af . 
___ 3245. Was that before the work on the north part of the Pembina 
Branch ?—No; I held the contract for 14. 


Railway Cona 
struction— 

Pemb. Branch 

Contract No. 5. 


Extent of con- 
tract, over sixty 
miles. 


Graded as far ag 
boundary of 
Province. 


No existing 
dispute between 
Government and 
contractor with 
respect to this 
contract 5. 
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Railway GCon= 
struction— 
Contract No, 15e 


Vendering. 


Twenty-six ten- 
ders, Witness’s 
the thirteenth. 
Did not get con- 
tract on his 
tender. 


Sutton & Thomp- 
son successful 
tenderers. 
Whitehead goes 
into partnership 
with them and 
buys them out. 


3247. I am asking whether the contract with Sutton & Thompsom 
was before the finishing of the north part of the Pembina Branch ?—I 
took 15, and then they had the iron to get down to Selkirk, and E. 
thought it better to make the road and rufthe iron down the track. 
Section 15 was the first. 


3248. Was that work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


3249. Were you one of the persons who tendered ? —Yes, I tendered ; 
but there were twenty-six tenders, and my tender was just the middie 
—the thirteenth. I did not get this contract on my tender. 


3250. Was it let by quantities and a schedule of prices applied to 
those quantities ?—It was let by a schedule of prices. 


3251. And the moneying out of those prices attached to these 
different quantities showed the whole sums, and the comparison of” 
those whole sums showed which tender was the lowest ?—Yes. 


3252. That was what you understood to be the way of arriving at the 
lowest tender ?—Yes. 


3253. You say your own tender was about half-way ?—Yes, it was 
the thirteenth, I think; and there were twenty-six in all, to the best of 
my recollection. 


3954. This work was advertised several different times ?—Yes r 
three times, I think. 


3255. Did you tender each time ?—Yes. 


3256. Did you understand that your tender was not likely to be: 
accepted, but that the tender of somebody else was, before you made: 
any offer to Sutton & Thompson ?—No; I found I was a good way up, 
and they were not able to take it if it came to them. They fully 
expected that it was going to come to them, but they were not able to 
put up the security, and they wanted me to go in partners with them. 
I spoke to Mackenzie to see if he would have me put on as partner with 
them under an Order-in-Council, and he agreed to do so, and by that 
means the contract was given in that way to Sutton, Thompson & 
Mh I got the $80,000 put up for security, and I bought 
them out. : 


3257. You say that Sutton & Thompson thought it was likely to come: 
to them ?—Yes; they were second or third. 


3258. At the time that they were under the opinion that it was 
likely to come to them, were you of the opinion that you were a long 
way off ?—I got to know their figures, and I knew those prices for the 


largest bulk of the work were pretty good, and the thing could be: 
worked through. 


3259, You say you got to know their figures?—They told me their 
figures. 

3260. Who told you ?—Sutton & Thompson. 
3261. Speaking of your figures in tender No. 13 on the list: 
how did you know that you were not next to Sutton & Thompson ?—_ 

We talked one amongst another and I found I was about thirteenth. 
3262. Talked with whom ?—The different tenderers that were theree 


3263. That was after they were all opened ?—Yes; after they were 
all in and opened, and I found that Sutton &Thompson’s figures were 


| 
| 
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‘ aed good for rock and earthwork, and off-takes, but for the tunnels 


knew there would be money lost in them. I calculated there would 


be $50,000 or $60,000 lost in the tunnels. 


3264. Did you know anything about the affairs of Sutton & Thomp- 
son, whether they were wealthy men or not ?—I knew that they could 
not put up the money. 


3265. Did they say that before they got the contract ?—Yes; they 


- wanted to sell out. 


3266. Did they say that?—Yes. They wanted me to go partner 
with them. They knew my brother-in-law could put up the muney, 
and I went in with them, and Mackenzie admitted me as a partner by 


-Order-in-Council. 


3267. Had you arranged with Sutton & Thompson, before it was 


_ known that the contract had come to them, that you would go in with 


them ?—Yes. 


3268. Did you tell Mr. Mackenzie that ?—I do not know what I told 
him; but I told him Sutton & Thompson wanted me to go in partners, 


_ and he cautioned me about them, and said I should take care of them. 


Idare say he knew them better than I did. 


_ 3269, Before it was known that Sutton & Thompson were to get the 
contract, you knew that if they did get it you were to be a partner ?— 


Yes, 


3270, Did you communicate that to Mr. Mackenzie ?—I met Mr. 


_ Mackenzie between the two buildings, and I told him that they wanted 


me to go in partners with them. I asked him if I could be admitted 
through an Order-in-Council to become a partner with them, and he 
said he would do what he could. 


_ 3271. Do you remember writing Mr. Mackenzie a letter on the sub- 


ject 2—Very likely I did; I do not distinctly recollect it. 


3272. Did you have any communication with Mr. Mackenzie, or any 
one else connected with the Government, before it was decided that 
Sutton & Thompson were to get the contract ?—Not to my. recollec- 


tion, 


3273. Do you not remember writing to him about letting the contract 
to a lower tenderer, Charlton ?—I think I did write a letter to that 
effect. He was wanting to sell out too. 


3274. Did he try tosell to you?—I do not distinctly recollect whether 


he did or not. He was trying anybody that he could get the chance to 


sell out to. I was about the Russell House at the same time that he 


was there talking about it. I heard him talk about it, and offer to sell. 


_ 3275. To whom did you hear him offer it ?—I do not remember. There 
Were a dozen of us there. 


3276, Can you name any person he offered to sellout to ?—The first 


Theard of it was from Mr. Cauchon, the Governor here. He thought 
Mackintosh was a partner with Sutton & Thompson, and he sent Charl- 


ton to sell out to Mackintosh. That was the first I heard about the 


selling, 


3277. Who did you hear that from ?—Mackintosh told me himself. 
_ That was the first I heard about selling. 


Tenderin me 
Contract No. 15, 


Sutton & Thomp- 
son said they 
could not put up 
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3278. What was the next ?—It is so long since that 1 cannot remem- 
ber. He would sell to Sutton & Thompson, or to anybody that would 
buy him out. 


3279. What makes you think he wanted to sell to Sutton & Thomp- | 


son ?2—Because I heard him say if he got it he would sell out to them, 
3280. What did he want from them ?—I do not know. 


3281. Do you know of any others he offered it to?—I do not remem- 
ber. 


3282. When he proposed to sell out to, Satton & Thompson, and 
you knew that you were going to be a partner, what did you say about 
it 2—I do not know that it was before I knew I was going to be a part- 
ner. 


3283. What did Charlton say? Did you and he talk about selling it 
out, or did you talk about buying a share if he did sell out?—He was 
talking to Sutton & Thompson, and offering to sell out if he got it; 
but I do not remember any price he asked. 


First awarded to 3284. Was that before it was decided that he was the lowest tenderer ? 
A. P. Macdonald. __] think so. I think it was awarded to A. P. Macdonald, in the first 
instance. 


3285. Then this talk was before it was known who was to get it ?— 
Yes. 


3286. Was there any amount mentioned ?—No ; I do not think it. 


3287. As a matter of fact, what was the arrangment between 
Charlton and Sutton & Thompson, or between you and Sutton & 
Thompson and Charlton ?—There was no arrangement with Charlton 
at all. 


3288. Do you know anything about any arrangment between Sutton, 
or Sutton & Thompson and Charlton ?—No. 


3289, You know there was a general talk ?—Yes; it was about three 
months before tae first letting to A. P. Macdonald when Sutton and I 
finally got it. 


Bought out é 5 ~ 
Rote & Thomp- 3290. You finally bought out Sutton & Thompson ?—Yes. 
son. 


3291. In paying them their price was there anything said about the 
) amount, or whether any amount had gone to Charlton ?—No. 


3292. That was not taken into account ?—No. 


Does not recollect 3293. Now when you wrote that letter to Mr. Mackenzie, what was 


ee pcaiia your object ?— I really cannot tell my object now. We had been there 
iting letter = ; . ° 
respecting two or three months and [ was tired of stopping there, as I wished to - 


Charlton to Hon. have it decided in some shape, it was such a long-winded thing. Ido 


not recollect, it is 80 long since. 
Made bargain 3294. It was before Sutton & Thompson were informed that they 
aed ay were going to have the contract, that you made the bargain with 


dive them, if they them, that if they did get it you should be a partner ?—Yes. 
got contract, 


$10,000, find 3295. On what terms were you to be a partner ?—I arranged to give 
security and : A ; 5 S 
become sole them so much if they got it and I would find the security. 

contractor. 


3296. How much were you to give them ?—Ten thousand dollars. 
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3297. Then you were to find the security and become the sole pro- yrage sole con- 
_ prietor ?—Yes; and I was admitted by Order-in-Council as the sole tractor by Order- 
- contractor in-Council. 


3298. Was that arrangment made before they knew they had got the 
contract ?—Yes. 


3299. Was it understood, before it was known that they were to get 
the contract, that if they did get it then you were to become the sole 
owner of it, and you were to give them $10,000 ?—Yes. 


3300. Before it was known that they had got the contract did you 
write to Mr. Mackenzie on the subject ?—I do not recollect. I think 
I must have written him before they got it, but 1 am not sure. 
3301. Do you not remember writing to him for the purpose of Object of letter 
influencing his mind against Charlton & Co. ?—I did write him a letter. ypacconsie 
1 told him the facts whatever they were. 


3302. Do you not remember the object 2—As I said before, I was for 
going home, and not staying to see it settled. 


3303. Do you not remember that your object in writing this letter 
was to influence his mind against Charlton, who had a lower tender for 
this contract ?—I do not remember the contents of the letter. 


3304. Without remembering exactly the contents, do you not 
remember the main object of the letter ?—I really could not say what 
was in the letter. I do not recollect it. 


3305. Do you not recollect that your object was to influence Mr. 
Mackenzie against Charlton ?—I know that I was there so long, that I 
was tired ot it and wanted to go home. 


3306, What did you write to him about ?—I do not remember what 
J did write to him. 
3307. Did you write him this letter in the Blue Book report of Wrote to prevent 
_ Committge on Public Accounts, page 7? (Handing the book to the sor oneie iste 
witness.) After reading it will you tell me what was your object ?— contract pass into 
It appears that the contract was going into the hands of some Americans, al eat 
and I wrote to him to influence him against letting it to Americans. 


| Bet And these Americans were represented by Charlton & Co, ?— 
Yes. 
3309. But you knew that Charlton was willing to sell out ?—Yes; 

_ they were going to sell out to some Yankees. 


3310. And you did not want them to have that chance ?—No. 


3311. Why not ?—Because I think there are plenty of men in our 
Own country to do the work without getting the Yankees to come and 


do it. 
Suggested that 


3312. At the same time that you wrote this letter, you suggested to Hon. Alexander 
him to give the contract to Sutton & Thompson ?—Yes; because they give contract to 


were the next tenderers. BHtOns. Shenae 
3313. Did you know then that theirs was the next tender ?—It is 
_ likely I did. 


_ 3314. How could you know that ?—It was very likely we told one 
_ another’s tenders after they had been opened for two or three months. 
: It is often enough known 2fter the tenders are all in. 


u 
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3315. But if some man does not tell ?—There was no one bet ween 


us, it appears. 
Generally some- 


body at Ottawa 8316. You mean only those who were present to tell ?—There is 


the character of generally somebody who gets to know the whole thing in Ottawa. 
all the tenders as 
soon as they are 


in. 3317. How do they get to know it ?—I cannot tell; it is more than I 
can do, but some of them do, By the. time the tenders are in they 
know the whole of them. 


Witness knows 


that things have 3318. You must be wrong about that ?—I knowit fora fact. I know 
Department two things that have not been in that Department more than a couple of 


hours when they hours before they are known on the street. 


have been known 
in the streets. . 
3319. Which Department ?—The Public Works Department. 
3320, You must he mistaken about that ?—I am not, and I know the 
party to blame for it too. 


Explainsobjectot 3321. In this letter you advocate the letting of the contract to Sutton 
OTS & Thompson, and you say you have no other object than to let him 
know the feeling outside ?—That is all. 


3322. But had you not another object ?—If Sutton & Thompson got 
it I had. 

3323. What was the object?—The feeling outside was very much 
against the Americans getting it. 

8324. And what was the feeling inside ?—That Sutton & Thompson 
and I wanted to get the contract, 

3325. And you got it ?—Yes. 

3326. And that was the real intention ? —Yes. 

3327. You say that the bargain was to give Sutton & Thompsor 
$10,000 ?—Yes. 


Ion. Donald ‘3328, How much was given to them, as a*fact ?—I gave them $10,000. 
McDonald gave 


Sutton & Thomp- 


son $10,000 in 3329. Who gave them that ?—Mr, McDonald paid it to them in my 
presence of ares 

witness, presence. 

In Ottawa, 3330. Where ?—In Ottawa when we signed the contract. 


3331. The contract did not show that you were the sole owner at 
the time it was signed ?—No ; the whole three of us had to sign the 
contract, and I had powers of attorney as soon as we signed the con- 
tract to give up their whole right and title to me. 

Sutton, who was 8332. Were they present at the time of signing the contract ?—I do 


rease hs h x : = is 
Pesca dattormey Bot think Thompson was, but Sutton had power of attorney to sign 


from Thompson. for him. 
3333. Where was it signed ?—In Mr. Mackenzie's office. 


3334, Who were there?—There were Sutton and myself, and Mr. q 
McDonald and Mr. Braun, and T think they took the contract into the 
room to Mr. Mackenzie to sign it. 


3335. He was in the other room ?—Yes. 


3336. You did not inform the Department of the real bargain 
between you and Sutton & Thompson, before the contract was signed 2 
—No. 
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3337. You wished them to believe that Sutton & Thompson were 
atill interested ?—I do not know that I had any object in that. There 
was nothing of importance in it in any way, and I could not say what 
I thought at that time. fs 


3338. Did you not represent to the Department that you were only Did not let De- 
going in as a third partner ?—Yes; that was the time that Mr. Mac. Pariment know 
 kenzieadmitted me by Order-in-Council. “ 


3339. But before that time you had arranged to be the absolute 
owner ?-—Yes; I had agreed to buy them out. 


3340. Then you did not let the Department know the real state of 
the affair ?—No; I did not at that time, but I did after they passed the 
- Order-in-Council, making me the whole contractor. 


3341. Why did you think at that time that it was advisable to keep 
from the Department the fact that you were the sole owner ?—I 
could not say that I had any particular object at all. That was the 
arrangement, and I knew very well that I could carry it on as well as 
they could. I did not tell them at the time. I told them afterwards, 

and they admitted me by Order-in-Council as the whole contractor, 
excluding Sutton & Thompson and their sureties. 


3242. Now, at the time of Sutton & Thompson getting the contract Hon. Donald | 
and when, in fact, you were the owner of it, did you put up the secu- up security. 


rity yourself?—Hon. Mr. McDonald, my brother-in-law, put it up for 


= me. 
3343, What was the arrangement between you and Mr. McDonald Meponen to cet 


at that time ?—He was to find finances for me, if it were required, and 10 per cent. per 
annum, and his 


I was to pay him 10 per cent; and there is $80,000 of it up in the son was to have 
Department yet as security. half the profits of 


the contract. 
3344. What else ?—That was all I had to do with him, 


3345. Do you mean that you were to pay him interest at the rate of 
10 per cent. a year ?—Yes; and his son was to have half the profits of 
| the contract. 
| 3346. And suppose the contract was a loss ?—Then he would get no 
profits, 


| 

oe ' 

| 3347. Were you to bear all the losses if there were losses ?—I sup- Witness to bear 
all the losses, if 
f 


pose I was. any. 


8348. Was that the understanding between you and Mr. McDonald ? 
_ —1I suppose he would have made loss too, as I could not make it up 
_ But he had every confidence in me as a railroad man, and that is the 
| way we did it. We did not anticipate a loss. 


3349. Was it arranged between you and Senator McDonald that his The arrangement 
son was to have half the profits of the contract ?—It was the arrange- Magen tis Grace 


_ ment. His son was present at the time. 
3350. What is his son’s name ?—Mitchell McDonald. 


3351. Where were you then?—In Toronto, in his son’s office. His 
son is a lawyer. . 


__ 3352. Besides advancing the security did Senator McDonald advance 
this money for Sutton ?—Yes. 
The $10,000 to 


i ae S AD i : ; i rou ?—Yes Sutton also 
____- 9353. Did that carry interest too against you % Yes, Ruste ce es 


% 
ig 
D le 
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3354. Was his son a railroad man ?—No. 
Mitchell 


McDonald not a 3355. Was Mitchell McDonald a wealthy man ?—No; he was. not 
railroad man, 
nor wealthy. wealthy. 


Senat ne ; , 
McDonald could 3356. What was the object of associating him as a partner with 


not emein you 2—I suppose he could not take the partnership himself being in 
peat end a the Senate, and I suppose that is the way he took to secure the benefit 
itinrough his Of it, by giving his son the partnership. 
son. 
3357. Why do you think that was the object of it ?—I do not see any 
other way it could be; he could not be a partner himself. 


3358. How do you know that? Did he say so ?—Of course he knew 
it, and everybody knew it. 


3359. Did he say so?—I could not recollect distinctly whether he 
saidso or not. Ido not remember, but I know that was the object. 


3360. Do I understand you to say that the substance of the arrange- 
ment was, that Senator McDonald was to get half the profits, through. 
the name of his son as a partner, because he could not be partner him- 
self ?—The arrangement was made in the son’s name that he was to 
have half the profits. 


3361. Do you know why it was made in the son’s name instead -of 
the name of the Senator himself ?—I do not know anything except the 
reason I gave you. I know he could not have it himself. 


3362. When he first arranged with you for the money, was it part of 
the understanding that you were to give up half the profits to some- 
body ?—Yes ; it was arranged that Mitchell was to have half the profits. 

Be eal ie 3363. Do you know whether Mitchell McDonald was worth anything, 
solvent atthe or had he become insolvent ?—He was insolvent, and went through the 
: Bankrupt Court since that. 


po etm 2 20.000 3364 Did you actually pay any money on account of that partner- 

ship to anybody ?—I paid Mitchell McDonald $20,090. 

3365. How did you pay him ?—I gave him a cheque, 

3366. Payable to himself ?—It was a warrant from the Department. 

3367. To whom was the warrant payable ?—The warrant was made ~ 
payable to me, and I endorsed it over to him, 

3368. Did you put your name on the back?—Yes; 1 must have | 
done so. 

3369. Do you remember whether you put your name on the back ?— 


I do not; but he got the money at any rate—$20,000. I think I would 
put my name on the back. 


3370. Do you remember to whom you handed that piece of paper? — 
—I handed it to him. 


3371. To whom ?—To Mitchell. 
Mitchell 


MeDonald having 3372. Where was he ?—I do not know, but I know he handed it to ~ 
got the warrant, his father afterwards. His father was sick at the time, but I saw it 

000, gave it teats ; ants ’ 
1o his father. afterwards in his father’s own hand in his house. 


3373. Did you pay any more on account of that division of profits ?— 
No; I have not yet. ah 


- 
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_ 3374. Twenty thousand dollars is the extent of the money that you 
have given, is it?—Yes. 
3375. Did you ever arrange with them that you would give a larger Me ee 
sum in satisfaction of their claim for their part of the profits?—Yes; which tie 120,000 
1 was to give him $112,000, and that $20,000 was a part of it. Wee eos 


3376. How did you arrange the balance then ?—I gave him notes, 

_ 3377. Your own note ?—Yes. 

3378. How much was that for ?—About $90,000. for temic 
3379. Were you the maker of that note ?—Yes. ial 


33°0. Have you paid it?—No; I have never been able to pay it yet. Not apie ores 


_ 3381. How long had it to run ?—I think it was twelve months. I 
forget now. 
3382, When you say that Mitchell McDonald went into the Insolvent ‘The assignee 
Court, do you remember whether the assignee, or the person represent- Mopowati’s in- 


ing his estate, came to you for that note ?—Nobody madea claim on solvency made no 
Fine . claim on witness. 


3383. Has any one made a claim on you ?—No; I think he has the 
note himself. 
3384. What makes you think he has the note himself ?—I have never 
seen it since. 
3385. Do you remember to whom that note was made payable ?—I Thinks the $90,000 
_ think it was to Mitchell McDonald. I think it was in two notes, if ] ¥2* 12 two notes. 
remember rightly. 
3386. Do you remember whether it was one or two?—J could not 
swear, but I think it is in two. 
3387. Do you remember how long they had to run ?—I think one 
was for twelve months, and the other was for eighteen. I am not sure. 


3388. How was the amount of $112,000 arrived at as being full Mitenell 


_ Satisfaction for their claim of the profits ?—They wanted more, and that McDonald wanted 


_ was the bargain we struck, $112,000. That 
, sum the result of 
3389. Who wanted more ?—Mitchell McDonald. a compromise. 


3390. Was any person else present when you struck the bargain ?-- 
_ Ido not think there was. 


3391. Where was it ?—It was in his office. 
3392. Mitchell’s ?—Yes. 
____ 3393. Was there any person else present ?—I do not think there was. 


3394. Do you think that Mitchell and you alone took .part in that 
arrangement ?—I think so. 


in Ottawa at that time. I never spoke to him aboutit; but I know McDonald not 


l his father was not satisfied about it. his gon Homer a 


3396, Why do you know he was not satisfied about it ?—Because he arrangement in 
Wanted Mitchell to make a deed and put it back where it was before. She ore aaa a 

B 3397. How do you know he did that?—Because Mitchell wrote a 
deed and put things back where they were before, 


) 3395. Did you never speak to his father about it ?—His father was senator 
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3398. Did the father ever speak to you on that subject, as to whether 
he was satisfied or not ?—I do not think he did, but Mitchell told me~ 
he was not satisfied and had made him make this deed to put it back — 
where it was before we made this arrangement. 

3399. Did you see the father after that ?—Yes; many a time, but I 
do not think he ever mentioned it to me; but Mitchell wrote me a note © 
and sent me this deed to sign, and told me that his father was very 
much displeased at what he had done. 

3400. Where did he send it to ?—I think it was to here. I came 

home to Winnipeg from his office. 
Mopenald has 3401. Has any person made any claim against you in respect to that — 
tried to get from $99 990 since the time you gave that note ?—No one but himself. He 


A has tried to get it himself. 
3402. Do you mean Mitchell ?—Yes. 


3403. Did you know Martin, who was Charlton’s partner on the 
tender ?—He was working on the railway here with me since I got the 
contract. 


Before tendering, 3404. Had you been over this country before you made that tender 
sent aman over for section 15 ?—No; but Isenta man. I wasa cripple, on crutches, 
its character. and could not go myself; but I sent a man with hammers and drills 

to bring me specimens of the rock, and to find out wherever variations 


took place. 


3403. Did you have any conversation with any of the engineers as to 
the kind of work that was to be done ?—No; I had a profile to go by, 
that was all. I saw the profile. 


3406. Is it not usual before making tenders, besides seeing the plans 
and specifications, to discuss with the engineers the probable nature of 
the work ?—Very seldom. Mr. Carre was there, and gave any explana- 
tion he could, how access was to be got to the line with provisions and 
supplies. I was the only one who had a sample of the rock there. The 


engineers had not it themselves, nor had Mr. Fleming. 
Wailway Con=# 
struction — ’ . ; n 
a 3407, Had there been any discussion as to whether the bridges — 
300,000 yards of 5 


rock; 80,000 yards Should be built, or whether the fillings would be of earth ?—There were 
of earth; eight 300,000 yards of rock to excavate, 80,000 of earth, and there was eight 
work. miles altogether, I think, of trestle work. 
3408, Before the tenders were made, was there any discussion be- 
tween you and any person at all on the part of the Government as to 
the probability of how the work would be completed eventually ?—No; 
nothing except what the specification said, rock work and trestle work 
and this 80,000 yards of earth. No one ever said anything different 

from that. 


3409. You know there were three sets of tenders. First of all they 
were going to make solid embankments. That was found to be so 
expensive that for the time the Government abandoned it and asked for 
other tenders. Then there was a second set of tenders leaving gaps 
unfinished, was it not ?—I do not remember. 


3410, Then there was a third set that you became interested in; r 
wish to know whether about that time there was any discussion a3 to 
whether the final construction of that line would be according to the first 
set of tenders—solid embankments ?—That was all the understanding 


+ 
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“be 300,000 yards, earth 80,000, with this amount of trestle work. 


_ 3411. When you bought that contract from Sutton & Thompson did Went into work 
you think it probable that the trestle work would be adhered to ?— Cxpscting hrestle 
Yes; of course | did. adhered to. 
__ 3412. Did you go into that work with that expectation ?—Yes; I 
had no other motive or understanding with any one. 
3413. The change is, of course, beneficial to you ?—Yes. hea alpaca 
_ 3414. You would have lost more money if they had adhered to the Trestle work 
trestle work system ?—The trestle work would have worked itself. J Would not have 
would have made money, but not so much as I have made out of the twenty years. 
earth work. In fact the trestle work was the plan that they had 


adopted, but it would not have been finished in twenty years if they 
had carried it out. 


_ 3415. Is not that a new idea. You did not have that idea when you 
<ommenced ?—Yes ; I did. 


3416. Did you expect when you took the contract that it was to be 
- finished with tréstle work ?—Yes. 


3417. Although you knew it could not be done with trestle work in 
twenty years ?—I do not know that I thought so when I took the con- 
t tract. I did not see so far into it at the time as I did after. 


3418. That, then, is a late idea since the contract was taken ?—Yes; 


since I got started into it, and since the engineers told me the way it 
had to be done. 


3419. How long after you started on your work was it before you 
ame to the conclusion that the trestles should be abandoned ?—I did 
_ not propose to abandon them at all. 


_ 3420. Did you come to such a conclusion in your own mind ?—I saw 
_ im my own mind that it was going to be a long job, as we could not 
_ put on many men if they adhered to it, and the work could not be put 
through in twenty years. They were either bound .to go back on earth 
_ work or else borrow rock-to fill up the embankment, 


~ 3421, What was the difficulty?—You see, in the first instance, Reasons why 

_ all the rock was to go into the water stretches to make a rock base the would have taken 
whole width of the embankment, and three feet above high water 8° 102 @ Ume. 

_ mark. The next cut was to go into the lake, and then a trestle had to 

' be put up next the embankment, and then to get the next cut you had 

to build a trestle to get the stuff over it, and the same way with the 

 ftext one, and fetch the stuff in that way five or ten miles. You could 

_ Only work twenty or thirty men at each end next to the lake, 


_ 3422. Would it have been necessary from each end of the contract to 
; . up the trestle work before you could go on’to the cut beyond it ?— 
‘Yes; and the rock would have to go to fill up the water stretches. 


ae 
__ 3423. Did you communicate that idea to any person on behalf of the 
_ Government—to Mr. Carre or anybody else—soon after you went on 
_ the work ?—I think they began to see it themselves when Mr. Rowan 
vent down the line, because he told my son wherever there was any 


leposit of earth, the Chief wanted the voids filled in with earth instead 
_ Of trestle work. 


»* 
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ContractNo.15. 3424, No you mean to say that the trestle and other works con~ 
templated at the time of the advertisement could not have been accom- — 
plished under twenty years ?—That is my impression, because you — 
could not put on men to work. , 

Had line been 3425. Was that because you had to work from each end with a very 

built with trestles smal] body of labourers ?—Yes ; you could not get more than twenty or 

ohh ee A oe twenty-five men into each cutting, and they might be five or ten miles. 
ot intoeach apart, and the stuff had to be put into the lake. I did not see it myself 


ae until after I got on the work. 


3426. You do not think you saw that before your bargain with Sutton 
& Thompson to bey them out?—No; { did not see it until after I got, 
on the work. I did not understand at that time that all the stuff had 
to go into each lake. 


3427, Was this talked over with Mr. McDonald ?—No; he did not 
know anything about railroads, and they left everything to me. 


3428, Do you mean Senator McDonald ?—Yes; he left everything to 
me. 


3429, When you and he made the arrangement about half the profits. 

- going to Mitchell, was there any limit to those profits? For instance, 
were they to go to the full extent of one-halt?—They were to go to — 
the extent of one-half, and then I made an arrangement with Mitchell 
afterwards and agreed to give him $92,000 to give up that chance. 


3430. Did you communicate the idea that you speak of about the — 
difficulty of finishing the contract to Mr. Marcus Smith or Mr. Rowan? — 
—I am sure I do not know. 


os 


Winnipeg, Tuesday, 14th September, 1880. 
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d . . 
Witness’s tender 3431, Your tender for the work on section 15 was much higher 


higher than han the tender of Messrs. Sutton & Thompson, was it not ?—Yes. 
Sutton & 'Thomp- 


son’s. 


Tendering. 


3432. Do you know about how much higher?—I do not recollect at 
present. 

3433. The quantities published in the Blue Book and the prices — 
attached to your tender after Sutton & Thompson’s, make it appear — 
that on timber your tender was about $188,000 more than Sutton’s?—_ 
Perhaps so. I could not say what my figures were, At present, IT do not. 
remember. ~ 

3434. Do you think that is about the difference ?—I really could not 
say; I do not remember what mine were now. 


Sutton’s price for 3435. The same statements make it appear that your price for tun-— 


junnelling too yelling was about $128,000 more than his ?—His price was no price at” 
all for tunnelling, whereas mine is $2.75 for open cuttings. The tunnel- 
ing ought to be at least three times as much as open cuttings. 3a 


3436. When you made your tender upon the examination of the ~ 
country which you say was made by your agent, did you consider you — 
would have a large profit on the transaction if you got it at your — 

ad 


op 
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_ price ?—I considered 1 would have a good thing init. It was a large 


' Operation to go into, 


_ 3437. Had you made any estimate of the probable profit ?—I thought Pe PRR S Oaks 
_ I would make $150,000 or $200,000 on my own tender. 320,000 on is 
, Own tender. 
_ 3488. Tf you thought you would make $150,000 or $200,000 on your Why he was 

_ own tender, what profit was there in taking the contract $300,000 less rey 0 £300,000 
_ than your own contract ?—I found that his price was better for rock, less than he 

‘ F < - tendered for. 

I do not remember exactly what mine was. I think mine was only Prices good for 

$1.25, and his was $2.75. ~ Elis prices were good for ties, and for earth eceng earth 
work, but I knew there would be a loss in the tunnelling. Still I 


_ thought the thing could be worked out to advantage. 


3439. How did you think it could be worked out to advantage if the 

_ quantities which were offered to you, and which you were led to sup- 

_ pose would probably be executed, made a difference of $300,000 against 

_ the Sutton tender, if you thought you could only clear $150,000 on 

your own ?—-I could not say how much [ would Clear on my own, | 
Was going into it to clear as much as I could. 


__ 344). Can you not explain what induced you to take a tender of Thought Sutton’s 
Sutton’s at $300,000 less than your own ?—I thought his prices were ior A 
good for rock and earth, and something could be made out of it. something Gould 
be made, 


Ys 3441. But the quantities of rock and earth would not at all make up 
for the deficiency of $300,000 2—It would come out all right enough 
‘now with the prices I have. 


3442. But you could not tell then that it was going to happen after- 
wards, that the timber’ would be abandoned, for instance ?—No; I did 
_ not know anything about it. 


3443, Then you cannot explain beyond that the reason for suppos- 
ing that the Sutton & Thompson tender would be a desirable one to 
have ?—I thought there was money to be made out it. I was perfectly 


certain I would not get my own figures, because I was told there were 
80 many below me. - 


3444. Do you remember a talk at Ottawa about Sutton & Thompson Rip-rap not in 
having left out of their tender one of the items—rip-rap ?— Yes. Be 
__ 3445. How was it known that Sutton had left that out of his tender? 
Iam sure I cannot tell. I heard that he had left rip-rap out; and I 
think it was left to the Department, and they took an average from the 
other tenders for it and put it in at $2 a yard. 

8446. At the time his tender went into the Department, there was 
/20 price in it for rip-rap ?—No; he had left it out. 


a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


) 98447. Was it after that correction was made by the Department that 


You agreed with him to become a partner ?—No; I think it was before 
that was known. 


_ 3448. Was it arranged between you and Sutton that you would 
‘Secome his partner if he got the contract before that correction was 
made ?—I do not think it was known at that time. 


8449, You heard of it afterwards ’—Yes; I took Sutton & Thomp- 
‘on’s note to the Department, and the Department made an average 
rom the other tenders, and put it in. 

154 
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“Some 31450. You made a remark yesterday that matters known in the 
«departmental 


Eee pecomes, separ ument were sometimes known outside very quickly ?—Yes. 
&nown outside. ay 
3451, And I understood you to say that you knew the parties through 
whom such matters came out ?—I say that it is generally known a very 
short time after the tenders are in, here is somebody gets to know 
what they are. 
3452. What parties do you allude to?—I have known parties that 
have got to know the tenders. 
3453. What parties ?—I do not know the party’s name. I know 
him by sight, in Ottawa. I do not know what his name is, but I 
know that he knew about the prices of those tenders before anybody IL 
know of. , 


3454, Was he one of the tenderers 2—Yes, 


3455. | thought you knew all the tenderers ?—-No ; there were twenty- 
six of them. 


3456. Do you mean that you knew any person in the Department 
through whom the information came out ?—I do not know that parti- 
cularly. Ido not know it for certain. 


3457, What do you know about that ?—Well, I do not know any- 
thing of myself that I can bring proof on, so I will not say anything 
further about it. ‘ 


3458, Did you never talk to any person in the Department about 
matters in the Department ?—I do not know that I did. About prices: 
or anything? : 

fy these never 3459. About prices or the contents of documents?—I never could 
ee ihine aout ty find out anything. There was somebody had a better way of knowing 
it than I had. 

3460. You tried, did you ?_I do not know that T did. I knew that 
I could not get any information, and I did not bother myself about it 
If I could have got information I would have had it. 


3461, Did you try ?—I do not know that I did. 
3462. Did any one else try for you ?—No; not that I know of. 


Charlton’s 3463. Do you know if Charlton sold out his interest in the tender, 
wees ak or took any money for not completing it ?—Ido not know that he took 
any money. I never saw him take any money. 


3464, You might know without seeing ?—I do not know. I did not 


see him take any money, and I did not give him any money, and I 
could not tell anything further about it. 


— 


3465. Could you not tell without giving him money or seeing him 
take it?—I do not know; I never gave him any and | never saw, him 
take any. 

3466. Have you any reason to know whether he got anything for not 
completing his tender ?—I think he did, but I did not give him any. 


‘Knows Daniel 


Hayes. 3467. Do you know a man named Daniel Hayes?—Yes; from Toronto 


3468. Do you think he gave him any ?—I do not know; I have ni 
means of knowing that he did. | 
r 
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3469. Did you never hear that he gave him anything on account of 
anybody else ?—No, 

3470. Do you know where Charlton was ?—He was at Ottawa all the 
time. 

3471. But there was atime that he was away from Ottawa—just 
about the date that Sutton & Thompson got the contract ?—He was in 
Montreal. 


3472. Did you hear he was anywhere else—at Cornwall, for instance ? Heard Charlton 
was at Cornwall, 


% —Yes; I heard he was there. and that Senator 
3473, Who was up with him 2—Mr. McDonald. with him, 


3474. Your partner ?—He was not my partner. 
3475. Well, he was your financial assistant ?— Yes. 
3476. What did Mr. McDonald say to you about giving money ?— 
Ido not know. 
3477. Do you not know that you were to make good any money 
advances ?—Yes. . 


3478, Whatdid he say about that ?—I do not know any particular sum Meponae charge 


- that he charged me with in the books, for Charlton, that I can refer to. $20,000 given to 
1ariton, 


3479. Can you remember the sum now ? —I expect it was $20,000. 


re] 


~ 3480. What makes you expect it ?— Because it was talked of between 
- meand McDonald. | 
3481. Was it not more than $20,000? —No; it was not. 


3482. Was that the amount put down in the account between you 
and McDonald ?—There is no separate account, but it is amongst the 
other items of a larger sum. That was the amount. 
| 3483. Are you sure it was not a great deal more than that ?—I am 
Certain it was not. 
3484, Was that part of the money on which you paid interest to wae Pee 


McDonald ?—Yes. witness paid 
interest at 10 per 
: 3485. At what rate?—Ten per cent. Cont) pom ariate 


3486. Have you those accounts now that were rendered by Mr. 
_ McDonald to you, showing the disbursements that he had made on 
your account ?—I think we have. 


~ 3487. Can you produce them, to show whether your statement 18 


¥ 


| 
| ' correct or not ?—Yes ; I can. 
| 
} 


cod 3488. Are they here in Winnipeg ?—Yes. 
. 3489. Was Hayes up there with Mr. McDonald »t the time ?—No. 


3490. Where was Hayes ?—I do not know; he was not there. 


§ 


ae | 


3491. What makes you think that Mr. McDonald was up there with Witness in Corn- 


es Se ° . wall with 
~ Charlton 2_I was there too. It was at the station, going to Ottawa. McDonald. 


: in, 3492. Were you there with them ?—Yes. 


A 3493. What building were they in ?—It was the front room of a 
- hotel just opposite the station. 
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~ 


3494. You were interested in this transaction, why were you not 
present ?—I was out at the time. When he paid him the money I was 
not in the place, I was out at the station. 


3495. Who else was there?--I do not know who else was there. 
There was McDonald, and Charlton, and another man who came from 
Montreal, a partner of Ubarlton’s. He is peddling coal, or wood, or 
something, in Montreal. I do not know his name. 


3496. How did it happen that you were not present when this 
transaction in which you were interested was going on ?—I was in the 
station. 


3497. But the terms were all arranged in your presence ?—I said I 
would go $20,000, and McDonald made the rest of the arrangement. 


3498. You had not the means of your own to do the rest of it ?—No. 
3499, It was done with Mr. McDonald’s means ?— Yes. 


3500. Did you forget about this part of the transaction, yesterday, 
when you were giving your evidence ?—No; you asked me whether 
Sutton & Thompson gave Charlton anything, and I said no, I did not 
know anything about it. 


3501. Were you watching the words 1 used ?—Of course, I have got 
to do that, or else you would soon trap me. 


3502. Do you not want to be trapped ?—No; but I will tell you what 
you ask me. 


3503. How long was it after you went upon this work on section 15, 
when you came to the conclusion that it could not be finished 
with trestle work, as was first intended by the Government? 
—It was the way that the engineers instructed us to go on with 
the work, and instructed us that the work was to be done. We had 
to take all the rock work each way between two lakes ; there was only 
one set of men could work ; and when we got trestle work to put in on 
one side we would have to wait until the men could work on the other 
side of it. 

3504. About what time of the year did you become aware that the 
trestle work would not be used ?—It was in February, I think, in 1877. 


I signed the contract on the 9th of January and then came up here from 
Ontario. 


3505. Were you down at Ottawa that season ?—I was at the signing 
of the contract. 


3506. I mean after you had become aware that the contract was not 
likely to be finished with trestle work ?—I could not tell you when I 
was in Ottawa after that. Ihave been to Ottawa a good many times, 
and I do not remember. I did not keep track of it. 


3507. Did you discuss the expediency of changing the character of 
this work with any person connected with the Department of Public 
Works ?—Not that I remember of. 


3508. Not with Mr. Trudeau ?—I do not remember ; I could not say. 


3509. Was not Mr. Trudeau present when you and some other per- 
sons were talking about the necessity of changing the character of the 
work ?—Not to my recollection. 


Zon J. 
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_ ___ 3510. Do you remember talking of it in the Department of Public 
_ Works ?—No; Ido not. It was with Mr. Rowan the thing first com- 
 -‘menced, 

___ 3511. I am speaking ofa later time, after Mr. Rowan told you—about 
__ September, when he was down on the works ?—I do not recollect. 


me _ 3512. When did you first go to Ottawa after that ?—I could not tell 
_ that either. I do not recollect. 


___ 3513. Have you ever been examined as a witness before any of the 
_ Committees of Parliament ?—No. 
vy 


ie 

ey 
ae 
¢ 


3514. Were you down at Ottawa at the time of any of the committees 
| daking evidence ?—Yes; I was there the Session before last when Mr. 
_ Rowan was examined, and Mr. Carre. 


ie 3515. You were not asked to give evidence ?—No. 
id 3516. Do you know why you were not asked to give evidence ?— 
No; Ido not know anything about it. 


_ 3517, Was there any arrangement by which you were not to give 
_ evidence ?—No, I never heard of it; 1 did not know that they wanted 
— me at all. 


_ 3518, Had you been down to Ottawa before that, the season before, 
_ after Mr. Rowan had led you to understand that the character of the 
- works was to be changed ?—I really could not say ; I did not keep any 
_ Memorandum about going to Ottawa. Ihave been to Ottawa many 
_ different times, and I do not know any particular date. 


re 3519, Have you let much of the work on contract 15 to sub-contrac- 

tors ’—Very little, except the earth work. I kept all the rock work 
in my own hands. ‘ 

3520. How much of the earth work did you sub-let ?—I could not 
_ Say; where there was any barrow work or grading work that was to 
be done beside the trestle work. 

___ 3521. Was that a small proportion of the whole ?—Yes; I do not 

ae that out of 1,000,000 yards I have let more than 20,000. 

3522. So that the bulk of the work you have done without sub-con- 

_ tract ?—Yes; all by days’ labour. 

Bo 3523. Did you ever have any conversation with Mr. Fleming upon 
the subject of changing the work from trestle to embankment ?—I do 

t recollect that I ever had. 

3524. Or with Mr. Smellie ?—I could not say; I do not remember 

= about it. 

8525. Could you fix the date at which that conversation took place 

at Cornwall between you and Mr. McDonald and Charlton ?—It was 

_ just a few days before the contract was let. 

3526. You mean a few days before it was awarded to Sutton & Thomp- 

Son ?— Yes; three or four or five days—perhaps a week before that. 
3527. Do you think the account that Mr. McDonald rendered to you 

Yould show the date ?—I do not think it would. 

528. Has there been any complaint on your part as to the quantities 

the estimates of the Government engineers at different times ?— 
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 struction— 4 
Contract No.15- 3599, What was the principal dispute about ?—Well, the loose rock 
Dispute with | was a large item; and then there were other things—there were the ties. — 


gineer regarding For instance, Mr. Rowan makes me find all the ties to lay to the ballast. 
loose rock, tles, Hits, and I have no right to do it, according to contract. Ido the labour — 
for nothing just to put the roads in; but the Government find the 
materials: sleepers, ties and rails. I spoke to Mr. Schreiber about it 
27,000 tieskept (I think he has kept some 27,000 ties off me, as near as I can euess) 
et after he came over the work, and he said sit was absurd to keep the 
ties off me without paying for them. They might as well make me! 
find the iron too. Then there is some of the track laying not paid for — 
yet, and some of the days’ work not paid for. I calculated it as near 
as I can figure it up, and Mr. Schreiber has promised to give mea final — 
About $98,000he statement in November. Everything all told, I think there was $96,000: | 


thinks kept from 
Sian. ‘ kept off me. 


3530. Has the withholding of this money, to which you think you 
are entitled, prevented you from successfully carrying on the works? 
—yYes; the works would not have been in the hands of the Government ~ 
to-day if I had got my estimates as I should have got them. . 


3531. Did you make any application to the Government for assist- 

ance ?—Yes, I did. 

3532. When did you first make it?—I could not say when [ first 

made it, but I think it was some time about the month that Mr. — 

McDonald died. That is about a year ago in January. I do not. 

Got #43,0000n remember the date. They gave me $45,000 on my plant, and that, I 
Sabre think, is all paid back again. Then I wanted to get some more, just 
before the Government took possession of it, but I did not succeed,. 

although I was promised it. 


3533. Do yousay you had the promise of it?—Yes ; I had the promise 
of it but I did not get it, and J took in some other partners. 


S, Fleming and 3534. Who made you the promise ?—Some members of the Govern 


Sr eae ould Taent—Mr. Fleming and Mr. Tupper. On a Saturday morning Mr 
have 360,000. Fleming said it would be sent up here from Ottawa, $60,v00, on Monday. 


3535. Was it only Mr. Fleming who said you could get it ?—The two 
said it, 4 

3536. What security were you to give them ?—Rolling stock, engines 
and cars, and such as that. 


$100,000 value of 3537 What was the value of the property which you offered as 
courte! security ?—Something over $100,000. There were six locomotives 5 
there were 168 flat cars, and then, of course, they have possession of | 
everything else besides, as nothing can be taken off the work until” 
the contract is finished. Everything belongs to Her Majesty until the | 
contract is finished. id 
3538. Was there any objection on the part of the Government to the 
value of the security which was offered ?—No. 


Sir Chas.Tupper, 8539. Then why did they not make the loan to you?—Dr. Tupper 

informs him that said that the Government were anxious to do all that lay in their 

eeeot be his power for me, but they coald not be my banker ; and he said he thought | 
it would be better if I were to take in partners. This was on 
Tuesday following. Mr. Grant came down to Ottawa, and Tuttle, 


newspaper man, was with him. Mr. Grant was of the firm of Fraser, 


ae 


Grant & Pitblado. He was along with Mr. Macdonald, the Minister 
of Justice, that afternoon. 


3540. Who was?—Grant was; and next day I saw Tupper, and he 
said he thought I had better take in a partner as the Goverament were 
anxious to do all they could for me. He said he did not think I had 

an enomy in the Cabinet, but that they could not be my bankers. 
Finally, I agreed to take in a partner, and they were to find all the 
money that was necessary to carry on the works, but they failed to do 
it, and so I went right into the hands of the Government, 


3541. When it was suggested that you had better take a partner, was 
any name mentioned to you?—No; there was not. By Sir Charles 
Tupper you mean? 


3542, When it was suggested that you should take a partner, was it 
also suggested what partner you should take ?—No. 


3543. Was there any allusion made to any of those persons who did 
become partners, by any person connected with the Government 2—No. 


3544. Are you sure of that now ?—Not to me; there was not. 


3545. Was there any suggestion made by any member of the Govern- 
which led to your taking in these individuals ?—I do not know that 
there was. 


‘ 3546. This proposed partnership was no advantage to you, as I 
understood you to say ?—No; it wasa disadvantage. 


3547. Do you mean to suggest that this proposed partnership was 
brought about by any action of any person connected with the Govern- 
ment ?—No, I do not say that, because I do not know; but Sir Charles 
‘upper told me that he thought it would be better to take ina partner, 
That is all I can tell you about it. 


3548. Did any other person than Sir Charles Tupper, connected with 
the Government, mention any names to you as proper persons, or 
desirable persons, to form a partnership with ?—No. , 
: 3549. Are you sure of that ?—Yes ; I do not remember anybody. 


3550. Those persons who proposed to be partners, as I understand 
you, failed to furnish the capital which you expected ?—Yes. 


| 3551. And that has led to the trouble about your completing the 
>. works ?—Yes. 


3552. And that trouble has led to the Government taking the work 
out of your hands ?—Yes. 


3553. Now, we wish to understand all the particulars about this trans- 
action by which you took partners who were supposed to have capital, 
instead of borrowing money from the Government. I wish you to 
explain any matter which I have failed to ask you about, that will give 
us a correct idea of how the thing was arranged ?—Well, Grant came 
down to Ottawa, and when Sir Charles proposed the partnership to me, 
I told him that I did not require any partner; that 1 could do without 
_ apartner; that I had spent a large amount of money in taking plant 
and provisions down to North-West Angle 110 miles, and that I had 
to team it from here. Sifton Ward & Co. were behind time in finishing 
their contract on section 14, and that is the way I should have got my 
provisions, plant, and material down ; but they were so far behind with 


t 
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connmersuils, the grading that I had either to wait for twelve months before starting 
Had cither to contract 15, or L had got to haul the stuff down by the Dawson route 
wait twelve to North-West Angle. Then I had to take it by steamboat to Rat Port- 
haul stuff down age. I had then, in the summer of 1877, to pack the stuff on men’s 
Sy Dawson route. backs to start on the east end of the contract instead of the west end. 

I told him I had spent a large amount of money in this, and I was 

getting the work into shape, and could work it by steam; that I had 


five steam shovels and six locomotives, and) I had every preparation to 


work the things on a very economical base, and I did not wish a partner 


at all. He told me 


hevine tothe 3554. Who told you?—Sir Charles Tupper told me that the Govern- 
that the Govern- ment was inclined to do everything that lay in their power for me, but 
penis bankers, that they could not be my bankers, and that I had better get in a 


witness went —_ partner. Then I came home, and-I did not come to any decision in 
back to Winnipeg 7 


where his Ottawa about taking in a partner. I came home and there seemed to — 
creditors pressed be a ring formed against me when I got here to Winnipeg. Cooper, — 


him. 


Cooper, Fairman Fairman & Co., who made glycerine for me, wanted to have their account 


ee CO. Ne x for the glycerine. I think it was about $9,000; I do not exactly 
$9,000 for glyce- remember the amount. I failed to get the money in Ottawa that I 
rine, and Couper expected when I went down, and when I had failed to get it Cooper 
make him an came in and said that unless he could get the money that day I should 
PEST et be an insolvent before the sun set that night. Well, there were two or 
Cooper saidhe three parties who were my friends, or pretended to be my friends, took 
aa ere the thing up and got hold of Grant. This Cooper told them that he 
nership with him. could get some parties who would go in partners with me. 
At Young's office 3555. Whom did Cooper tell?—He told Dr. Schultz and Young, a 
Fraser & Geant, merchant here, and some other parties, that he could get some parties 
who would go in with me if necessary. So they asked me to come 
down to Young’s office, and when | went down Cooper was there, and 
they asked him who this party was that he could produce who 


would find the means necessary to go in with me. 
3556. Who asked him that ?—Dr. Schultz. 


Beene 3557. Was he with you?— Yes; Cooper said it was Fraser & Grant, 
: ‘So he went and fetched Grant up, and he proposed to find all the money 


necessary. Money was the least object in the whole transaction accord- 


ing to his statement. So the arrangement was made that they were to 
go in partners, that they were to have half of the contract; that the 


rolling stock and plant that I had were to be valued, and that they — 
were to pay cash for one-half of the plant when it was valued. It was — 


to be done by arbitrators. I was to have one, and they were to 
have.one, and C. J. Brydges was to be umpire. 


3558. Was that part of the agreement upon which the partnership 
was to be arranged ?—Yes. Well, we got the plant valued after some 


time, but there was a great deal of delay. We were to go on with 


valuation right away, but instead of that Fraser went down to Ottawa 
next morning and did not appoint an arbitrator. 


3559, Was the agreement for the partnership completed at that 
time ?—Yes; I think the documents were all drawn up. 


3560. Have you the documents?—Yes; I think Mr. Ruttan has i 


them in the office. 


| 
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3561. Do I understand you to say that the terms of the partnership ‘Comtract wo. 15. 
were arranged up here at Winnipeg ?—Yes. Terms of partner- 


ship arranged at 
3562, At the instance cf Cooper ?—Yes; he was the party who Wim nipeg. 
brought it about. 


3563. Was he the first party that suggested the names?—Yes; he 
said Fraser & Grant would go in and find all the means necessary. 


_ 3564. What Cooper is that ?—Cooper, Fairman & Co., of Montreal. 1 Gooper,of Cooper, 
had had Grant at me at different times before about coming in as a part- susgested. Fraser 


ner, but I told him I did not wish a partner. eae 


partners, 
3965. Is this the Cooper of the firm who had the contract for steel 
rails ?—Yes; the same man. 


3566. Had he been connected with you in business in any way before ? 
—-Yes; I had bought a good many things from him before. T[ had 


bought steam-shovels from him; and he had a commission for doing it. 


I bought some seventy-five tons of old railroad iron that he had got from 
the Grand Trunk Railway. 


_ 3567. How much altogether do you think would be the amount of Had large trans- 


“your transactions with him ?—I could hardly tell you; it was pretty actions with 


i Cooper. 
argze. 


3568. As much as $100,000 ?—It would be pretty close to it. 
_ 3569. Have you and he been always friendly ?—Yes. 


3570. Did you consider he was acting in your interest at this time ? 
—It came upon me like a clap of thunder, and I did not know what to 


“think of it. That was the proposition he made to Dr. Schultz and 
Young, and unless I did it I would have to go into bankruptcy. 


__ 3571. Do I understand you to say that it was this pressure exercised Cooper's pressure 


, 


: : d 2 induced him 
by Cooper for his debt, at that time, which induced you take a partner, against his will 


salthough you had been previously disinclined to take one ?—Yes. SO oro ar pane 


3572. Had you been in the habit of dealing with Cooper before you 


| took this contract ?—Before I took section 15? 
_, 3573. Yes?—No; Ido not think so. Whatever plant I had bought 


for work here I bought in Minneapolis. I do not think I did any 


__ 3574, How did you become acquainted with Cooper ?—He came to me 


f 
business with him before I vot contract 15. 


tosee if be could sell me steam-drills. 


__ 3575. Where did he come to see you?—In Toronto. I had met him 
tg Ottawa different times before I got arrangements fairly made. He 
met me in Ottawa and Toronto, and wanted to supply me with differ- 
“ent things in another line. 


3976. Did you know anything about his standing, or his ability to 
furnish ?—No; I did not know anything about it, only he had these 
things—iron and chains, and such things as [ was likely to use on the 


ine, such as steam drills and shovels, and such as that. 


_ 3577. Had you ever required such things on any other contract 
before that ?—No. 


3578. Did you commence to deal with him upon his own represent- 
tions ?—Yes. 


ae 
par 
a 
; 
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ob Brtnershins 3579. No person introduced him to you, or recommended him ?—Not 


that I recollect of. 


3580. Do you know whether Mr. Senator McDonald had anything 
to do with it ?—No; he left all these things to me to get them wherever — 


I liked. 
Tendering. 3581. At the time that this money was paid at Cornwall to Charlton, y 
At the time were you aware that Sutton & Thompson would get the contract if 


money was paid ‘ ts A Fyn 7 
en ey ons wie Coarliton backed out ?—I expected so; they were the next tender. 
ness expected 


that Charlton,out Bi 
of the way, con- 3582. Were you aware of that then ?—I could not be certain, but I 


tract would be i ; > 2 
Viton io sutton & expected it, because they were the next tender. 
Thompson, whom 


os Bay eae eee 3583. How were you aware that theirs was the next tender ?7—It i 
was pretty well known what every man’s tender was at this time; it 
had been three months before the Cabinet, It was three months between — 
the time the tenders went in and the time the contract was let. 


3584, Did you pay that at the time, because you understood that if — 
Charlton backed out Sutton & Thompson would get the contract ?—Yes. — 


3585. And you had made arrangements with Sutton & Thompson to a 
buy them out ?—Yes. 
3586. And you expected that the effect of that would be, you would — 
be the sole contractor ?—Yes. 


Government 3587. Are you aware whether at the time you speak of, when the 
knew nothing | money was paid to Charlton, any understanding had been arrived at 


about movey paid —. : 
to Gianiton: either between you and Macdonald or any one connected with the a 
Department about it?—No; the Government knew nothing at all — 
about it. ‘- 
Relative position 3588. I mean about Sutton & Thompson’s tender being the next? - 
Aras or well —No; we all knew whose the tenders were, one above the other. — 
nown. ; et 
There was an American next above Thompson, named Gray, of New — 


York. The tenders were all well known as they were in three months. — 


3589. Yes; but they might be in thirty months and the public would — 
not know, unless somebody from the Department told, for some one — 
person might possibly keep his own secret, and not inform the public — 
that he was a tenderer ?—He might; but I did not hear of anything 
of that kind. 

3540, Of course not. You would not hear anything about it from — 
him if he kept his secret ?—No. pi 
Seaton. pene Do een ce you carrying on these works now, or section 15, on your 
Government own account ?—No, the Government has taken the carrying of them 
carrying on work on; and the understanding is, that they have possession of all my 
standing that rolling stock and everything else, and whatever proceeds come out of 


witnessistoget ; g ath A suet i 
Mi thatcomes oat Lt, after the contract Is finished and after all debts and liabilities are 


STAGE sea paid, the balance left comes to me. ; 
pels 3592. At the time that you were dealing with Charlton, at Cornwall, — 
ay Nicer were you not aware that he had a partner named Martin ?—I did not 


know. Martin was not there, 


3593. But you say you knew all about everybody’s tender ?—Yes} 
he was in the tender. q 
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3594. Did you understand whether Martin was willing to sell his-Charlton said he 

right in the tender as well as Charlton?—I do not know. Charlton parabens hank 
seemed to be the managing man in the whole thing, and he said he partner. 

had a power of attorney from his partner to act as he liked; but of 
course I never saw the other man. He was not there. 


3595. You say that Charlton had authority from Martin to do this? 
—Yes. 


3596. Do you know whether he showed bis authority 2—I do not 
now whether he did. If he did, it was to McDonald, and not to me. 


3597. But you understood that he did it on behalf of Martin as well 
as himself, by authority from Martin ?—Yes. 


3598. Did you ever speak to Martin himself on that subject before 
that payment ?—I do not know that I did. I do not remember that 1 


‘ ie ' ilway Con= 
had any conversation with him at all on the subject. Peeucuon a 


struction. 
3599. You say there is an understanding now between you and ihe Agreement that 
; ge 
- Government that you are to get all that the work amounts to at the dirs conttnoipeiee 


' price of your tender, beyond what it costs the Government ?—Yes. Pn ied 


3600. With whom is that agreement made-?—With Sir Charles Bey mace wie 
~ Tupper. 


3601. He told you himself ?—Yes. 
3602. Where were you at the time ?—In his own office in Ottawa. 


_ 3603. Then you are still interested in the result of the transaction, 
although you were not in charge of it?—Yes; I expect so. I have all 

my horses, and all my engines, and everything I have got, in the com- 
pletion of it. 


_ 3604. Was there any difference between you and the Government at No difference 
the time the work was taken out of your hands?—There was nota prenrand 
word about it. {could not supply the provisions on the line—at least contractor, when 

the partners I took in were to supply provisions for the men, but there Lert 

_ were no provisions provided. Then Mr. Schreiber went on the work 

and said that the contract had to be pushed through, as the Govern- 

' ment were determined to have the engine through to Rat Portage by 

: ~ the middle of next month. So he bought provisions himself—at least 

he told me to buy them and get paid for them. 

a 

F 3605. I understand you to say that the Government took possession 

__ of your plant ?— Yes. 


3606, And are they using it now in the completion of the work ?-— 
ia) ON. 


| 3607. Have you discussed with your engineer, Mr. Ruttan, this diffi- Trestle work. 
culty that you speak of about completing the work as originally intended, 
_ viz: by trestle work ?—How do you mean? 


3608. I mean have you discussed with him whether it could have 
4 Se done in the beginning in the way the Government intended ?— 
hd es, 

3609. Then it is understood between you both that it was imprac- 
__ ticable ?—Of course, any person can see that it can be done, but it will 
| take a long time to do it because you cannot work more than eighteen 
__ or twenty men between five or six miles of each other. 
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Contract No.15. 3610, Considering the state of the country, and the difficulty of get- 
ting in supplies at that time, how long do you think it would have 
taken to complete the work according to the Government plan ?— With 
the trestle-work ? 
Trestle work 


would havetaken 3611. Yes ?—I donot think it would have been done in twenty years. 
twenty years. 


3612. Do you mean actually twenty years ?—Yes ; you could not put 
men on to do it in less time. ; . 


3613. Do: you say “twenty years” by way of illustration, or do you 
think it would actually take that time ?—I think it would take very 
near it, as you could not put on men to do it. S me of the water 
stretches are forty, fifty or sixty feet deep, and they had to put the 
whole base of the embankment three feet above high-water mark. 


3614. Might not the earth cuttings be proceeded with in the mean- 4 
time ?—There were only 80,000 yards of earth to be done altogether — 
on the contract. 


3615, That might have been disposed of ?—Yes; that might have — 
been disposed of, but 80,000 yards did not amount to much. It was — 
merely the stripping of the rock at the time they calculated it. 

Never threatened 3616. Did you use any threat towards Mr. Carre about getting him — 

gaars fohave him dismissed if he did not accede to your demands?—No; I did not. I 
told him I would have to bring him to Ottawa; and he told me then 
he was acting under the instructions of Mr. Rowan. I never threat- 
ened him with anything. 


\ 


Contract No.14, 3617. Besides section 15, you undertook some work on the adjoining 
section, No. 14, did you not?—Yes. ~ 


Con thet, _ 8618. Who had taken that contract from the Government ?—Sifton, | | 


tors, had no plant Ward & Co. 
to deal with a 


Ce ae 3619. How did it happen that you took that work ?—Because they 


therefore pro. | Were two years behind their time, or somewhat thereabout; and this a 
posed that iq Was a very heavy ravine that had to be filled—a bay joining Cross 
do it. Lake. 
poe rerttoce 3620. Is that joining your section?—Yes; itis next to it. It was 
Sifton, Ward&  ® very heavy fill and they had no plant to do it with. Mr. Smith — 
Co.’s. hands. threatened to take the contract out of their hands, so they came tome — 
and asked me if I would do it for them. I took it at a certain price to 
finish it; and the Government relieved them of the contract, and took _ 

me to finish it. {[t was a place almost without a bottom when we got — 
into it. 
3621. Between what parties was this arrangement made, that yoa 

should do the work instead of Sifton & Ward ?—Between John Far- 

well and me. Farwell represented Sifton. fae 


3622. Were they both present ?—Yes. 


3623. Where was it ?—Down at Farwell & Sifton’s office. ‘ 


et etn Sifton, 3624, Will you tell me the nature of the agreement between you 


Ward & Co, and them. Of course you could not make a final agreement without the — 
cee ye CoB” approval of the Government ?—No; it was with the consent of Mr. — 
Mackenzie. Mackenzie, with the approval of Mr. Marcus Smith. I wanted, in the 

first instance, to buy them out on contract 14 altogether for $50,000 


cash —they were so long behind time—but they wanted $70,000. 1 knew 
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that they would never make it; but, however, if they would I did not Comtract No. 14. 
give it, and I started to haul my supplies down by the Dawson route 
to North-West Angle. Then when the Government were going to 
_take the contract out of their hands altogether they wanted me to take 
this bay that joined my contract to fill, which I did, with the approval Character of fill 
of Mr. Mackenzie. I set three engines and two steam shovels at work, *' C¥0*s Lakes 
and worked night and day all last summer, but the bank kept sliding 
‘away until it went 500 feet up the lake. 


3625, Was it your understanding when they gave up the work to To get. 40 cts. 
you that they had no further interest in the cost of it, or that ® yard. 
the Government were still answerable to them if the Department got 
it done cheaper than their own price ?—I do not know anything about 
that. Sifton & Farwell agreed to give me 40 cts. a yard for it. 


3626. Do you know whether you made any agreement in which that 

- question was considered, or whether they gave it up to the Government ? 

—I do not know. They got the consent of the Government to giveyit 

to me, and that is all I know about it. I agreed to finish it for 40 cts. a 

yard, and as soon us I got the agreement I set three’steam shovels to 
work at it. 


3627. Is part of Cross Lake on section 15 ?—No; it joins upon a little 
island between this bay and Cross Lake. 


_ 3623. What was the principal filling on 14, near your contract ?—It 
was all earth work. 


3629. Was there any water filling ?—That is a water filling where I 
spoke of. 


3630. What do you call that water stretch ?—It is a bay that comes 
in from Cross Lake. It just goes in back of the island, and we have 
crossed it. 


__ 3631. How long have you been engaged in filling Cross Lake, Time Cross Lake 
“including this bay ?—We started last spring, a year ayo. eae aes 


_ 3632. When was it completely filled ?—We went on to Cross Lake 

after it. Cross Lake has been finished about a month. It goes down 

: a little every month, but I think it has now found a resting place, and 

it sinks bodily. 

3633. When did you commence this water filling on section 14 ?— Commenced at 


| Ab i ; filling on section : 
1 t rao an ring, 14 in the spring of 
Be out a year ago last spring 1879 


3634. How long was that after you made the bargain with Sifton, 
) Ward & Co. ?—I started at it right away. 


3635. But you say that when you made the agreement with Sifton & 
“Ward, Mr. Mackenzie had to approve of it ?—Yes. 

3636. Would it be Mr. Mackenzie who approved of it a year ago last 
fering ?—I think it was in Mackenzie’s time. I have the agreement 
‘somewhere. 


__ 3637. What force have you had at work upon this water filling near Foree employed 
“Cross Lake ?—I have hud two steam shovels, three locomotives, and 0D this fill 
‘J erhaps 100 men. 


_ 3633. Working night and day ?—Working night and day. 
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Contract No, 14. 
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with Sifton & 
Co, 


Sifton &Co, had 
not machinery 
for putting work 
forward. 


Contract No. 15. 


Conversation 
with Rowan and 
others as to earth 
work fillings. 


To make earth 
fillings without 
extra haulage. 


an 
a 


3639. Look at the agreement, Exhibit No. £5, and say whether that 
was the agreement made between you and Sifton, Ward & Co. ?—Yes; 
I think that is it. 


3640. That is dated September, 1878. Did you commence the work 
upon the filling soon after that ?—Yes; there were two or three places 
this side in the embankment that had shrunk, and we had to fill them 
up before we got to this bay. Their agreement was upon an old speci- 
fication. My agreement is, that where there is a haul of 1,200 feet and 
over up to 2,500 feet, 1 get a cent a yard per 100 feet for it; but 
his specification was from 1,200 feet and had no limit. 


3641. This arrangement, you say, was brought about at your 
request ?—No; they came to me because Mr. Marcus Smith proposed 
to take it out of their hands. They were notified different times to 
push the work forward, but there was no progress made; in fact they 


had no plant or material to do it. T had three engines and sixty flat cars 
to put into it. It took about $70,000 worth of stock to work at it. 


3642. Was Mr. Smith a party to this arrangement between you?— 


No; but he threatened to take the work out of their hands, and they tie 


came to me to do it because I had the plant for the purpose. 


3643. And when they were pressed by Mr. Smith they came to you? 
—Yes. 


3644, The former negotiations which you had attempted had failed, 
and had been given up ?—Yes; that was when I started in September 
and offered them $50,000 but they wanted $70,000. I knew that they 


could not make half ot it, but I would have to remain idle for a year 


until they got through, or haul my stuff down by the Dawson route. — 
Tt was in September, 1878, that Mr. Smith threatened to take the con- — 


tract away from them. 


3645. Is there anything further about section 15 which you would 
like to explain to the Commission ?—I do not know of anything further, 


except about that earth work when Mr. Rowan came down, Mr.— 

Rowan was on the line with my son and Mr. Ruttan, and they had this — 
thing talked over, and they came off the line and told me what they — 
had been talking about. They asked me what I thought about it, L 


said I would let him know to-morrow. After thinking it over I told 


him 1 would undertake to fill all the places where there was to be v 


trestle work, with the engines if t had to draw it four or five miles. 


Tle said if I would do that without extra haulage he would recommend — 


it to the Government with all his might. 


3646. About what time was that ?_[ do not know. There is a lette 


in the Blue Book will tell you. 


3647. Was Mr. Marcus Smith present? -~No; I do not think Mr, 
Smith came until September, 1878. Then I told Mr. Rowan I would 
fill all the places where the trestles were going in, with earth, without — 
extra haulage. He asked me if I would give him a letter to that effect, 


and I told him that I would. Shortly after that he told Mr. Carre to 


set out the retaining walls in the water stretches that were to form the © 


foot of the bank. 


3648. Is there any other matter connected with section 15, either as” 


to the manner in which you got the contract or the manner in which 
the work bas been done, or any negotiations between you and the 


oe 
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Government which you have not fully explained ?—No; I do not Comet %® 15+ 
know anythimg else except the amount that has been kept off me. 
That is in the hands of the Government, and they have agreed to let it 
stand until the contract is finished. It is an open account to be settled. 


3649. Was there any agreement between you and Mr. McDonald as Gave Senator 
to how he should be secured for the advances that he had made for MCPonald chattel 


ortgage on 
you ?—I gave him a chattel mortgage on the plant that I bought with Plant to secure 
it. I produce an agreement dated 10th January, 1877. (Exhibit No. Agreement with 
93.) McDonald 


3650. This does not appear to be executed, but appears to be a copy 
of another ducument ?—Yes. 


3651. From whom did you get this copy?—From Hon. Mr. 


a McDonald. 


if 


ip 


3652. This document alludes to a previous letter or instrument which 
had passed between you. It recites the fact that there was a letter or 
instrument in which you made certain promises, and that that letter or 
instrument should be constituted a part of this document; do you know 
~where that letter is ?—I do not know, unless Mr. Ruttan has it. 


3653. Perhaps Mr. McDonald is the only man who had that letter? 
—1 could not tell you. 
Stipulation that 
3654, There is nothing here about Mitchell having a share in the RSPR ee gi 
profits ?—No; that is another document. I think Mr. Ruttan has it in bave half the 


contract men- 
the safe. tioned inasecond 


3655. Did you ever see it ?—Yes, Vie oe 
3656. Perhaps you will be able to find it ?—I will try. I think Mr. 

Ruttan has it, as he had charge of all the papers connected with the 

railroad in the safe in his office. 


3657. Do you remember what the item was that he charged in the Statement of 
account against you for moneys advanced ?—No; I donot. I got a gecolnt between 
statement which I now produce (Exhibit No. 94) about the 4th of McDonald and 


April, 1878. hat is the first statement I got of the moneys he was “""°** 


' giving me. He used tO give me five, ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty, and 


sometimes as much as forty thousand dollars. 


3658, Do you remember if this money which he paid for you to 
Ch irlton, and also to Sutton, was part of the first item of $35,000 in 
the account produced ?—Probably it is in that item. 


3659. Can you produce any other statement of advances made by Further state- 


_ Mr. McDonald to you?—Yes; I produce his own now, in hisown hand- ™ent of account, 


writing. (Exhibit No. ¢5.) 


3560. In this last document which you produce in Mr. McDonald’s 
own hand-writing, the first item is on December 20, 1876: “ Advances, 


$30,000.” That is about the time that the money was paid at Cornwall, 


is it not ?—-I do not remember what year it was, 


3661. Do you remember if that advance was just before Charlton 30,000 advance 
5 ; ; aes he , for the purpose of 
withdrew his tender from the Government ?—Yes ; it was. paying Charlton 


& Sutton. 
3662. A letter appears here in the Blue Book, dated 21st of that same 
month in which Charlton withdrew his tender. Now looking at the 


4 date of this letter and the date of that charge, are you able to say 
Pe 


16 
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After Senator 
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Mackintosh 
security for wit- 
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him in his paper. 


Paid no one for 
influence. 


Never understood 
that Mackintosh 
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with the Govern- 
ment for which 
this money was 
given. 


infineneing 
Clerk Se 


_ 


whether that was for the advances to Charlton and to Sutton ?—Very 
likely it is. m 

3663. Have you any letter from Mr. Marcus Smith upon the subject. 
of those works ?—Yes; I produce it. (Hxhibit No. 96.) 


2664. You saidthat Mr. McDonald charged you 10 per cent. interest 


upon his advances ?— Yes. 


3665. Did he charge you that same rate-upon the amount of security” 


which he furnished to the Government ?—Yes. 


3666. What was the amount of that security ? ~ $80,000. I did not. 
bargain for that at all; but when he made the statement I found it. 


there. 

3667. Are you aware that the security as was finally accepted by the 
Government was upon lands and not money ?—It was, in tke first in- 
stance, a cheque marked “ good” by the Consolidated Bank; but after 
that he got property transferred for the cheque, and got his cheque: 
back. 

3668. Did he continue to charge you interest upon the security after 
he got his cheque back ?—Yes; trom the beginning. 

3669. So that while he was getting the use of the lands, he was also 
drawing interest from you for the amount of the security?—Yes; he 
is doing that yet. Ihave a balance sheet here that I got from Mitchell 
McDonald, when we settled up a few months ago, as to the balance I 
was to pay still. 

3670. Was Mitchell acting for his father’s estate ?—Yes; and he is 
now. 

3671. This statement does not take any notice of the note which 
you gave ?—No. 

3672. This is beside the note ?—Yes, it is all paid; unless this $3,000 
for the next year for interest on the security is put up. 


3673. Have you ai any time had any negotiations with the Govern- 
ment, or with any of the Departments of the Government, in which 
you paid other persons for their influence or assistance ?—No ; I do not 
know that 1 had. 1 assisted Mackintosh in the paper. . He was my 
security in one instance or two in making tenders, and getting my 
other tenders along with myself, and I assisted him with his paper or 
he would have gone down. That is all the influence [ paid for in 
Ottawa, or in the Government, or to anybody else. 


3674. Do you mean that you assisted him with money ?—Yes. 


3675. In supporting the newspaper do you mean ?—Yes; he was in 
very difficult circumstances, and he was likely to burst up. He had 
been very kind to me, and got me assistance once or twice in securities 
in making up tenders; and I was a stranger there, and did not know 
any person, and he got them for me, and that is the way | assisted him. 


3676. Was it ever understood between you and him that you were 
to compensate him for any influence that he had used with any member 
of the Government ?—No; not at all. Whenever I was wanting any- 
thing he used to see after it for me in Ottawa, 


3677, Did you ever make any gifts or paymenis of money to any 
one connected with the Departments of the Government ?—No; not one 
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Influencing 
4 Clerks— 
t I know of in any shape: Mackintosh is the only one that I ever Comtaet No. 15. 


sted in Ottawa that I know of. 


3678. Is your recollection good about officers in the Departments ? 
Are you quite sure you never made gifts of any kind to them ?—No. 


: "e, or what 2—No- r di 
3679. Do you mean no, you are not sure, or what ?—No; [ never did Penk nae 


_ 3680. Were you interested in any other work on account of the Comtract5 a. 
Government after section 15 ?—No; excepting that and 14—Sifton & 
Ward’s contract—and the Pembina Branch. 


‘ ; Did not tender for 
3681. You have already spoken about the Pembina Branch going Pee ee 
a * : : 5 a 10V1Z y 
south from St. Boniface. Now as to the Pembina Braneh going north, Order-in-Couneil 
was that work let by public tender ?—No; I did not tender for it. It ones ES: 
was given by Order-in-Council. I was to do the grading of it for the work as part of 
me price that I had done the section from here to Pembina, and all ce Eee 
her works that were to be done were to be at the same prices that I re contract.) 
had for section 15. rest of ihe work 
y at section 15 
fi prices. 
3682. You spoke of having helped Mackintosh in the support of his Helping News= 
. . Dap vw. 
Wspaper as you have described: have you helped any person else in P#?* 


Helped s S- 
he support of any other newspaper ?—Yes; I had one here. Wim A tone: 
Winnipeg. 

. . . 

3683. For what reason did you help him ?—We had no other paper Reason. why. 


here at that time, and I had Yeason to know that the Free Press was 
king against me, and I was bound to have another paper to support 
They used to get things into the Free Press paper. For instance, 
ast thing I noticed we had two men killed ; and they had it in their 
er two or three days running, as though it were an accident every 
. Then when another accident happened they would have it: 
 “ Another melancholy accident on Section 15!!” It went on so that [ 
thought I would get another paper. 


<j 


3684. Was your object in helping him entirely to advance your own 


erest t—Y 68, The man he 


helped without 


9 4 3 , any infiuence 
3685. Was it on account of any influence he had with the Govern- itn te Ge ern 


ment?—No; he has no influence with the Government. Saeed ho 


3686. Were you promised in any way that he would be of any assist- 
#@ to you with any of the Departments as a compensation for helping 
IS paper ?—No. 


3687. Were you led to expect anything of that kind ?—No; I did 
NOt think of such a thing. 
F , Coutract 5 A. 
3688. Now, returning to this north section of the Pembina Branch, Gat He ratniie 

ay it was let, as you understand, by Order-in-Council ; how was of this portion of" 
fact communicated to you ?—I think I have a document from Mr. Oe eno 
in. I cannot lay my hands on it; but I think I got the informa- contract. 
l either from Mr. Braun or Mr. Rowan, lam not sure which. Ido 
mrecoliect how I got it. The reason was: I was track laying on 
tion 14, and the iron was all here; and it was considered to be the 
Apest and best way to lay the track down to Selkirk and take iron 7 
0, as the water was getting low in the river, and they could not 
18" over the rapids. It was the cheapest and easiest way. 
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pontract, =: 3689, Before it was decided that you should do the work, did you 


Building a lime communicate your proposition as to the terms to any one connected 


considered easiest ~.. 
‘and cheapest way With the Government ?—I am sure 1 cannot remember at the present 


of getting Iron 0 moment. It is very likely that Mr. Rowan and I had some talk about 
it, bat I do not recollect it. It was considered to be the easiest and 
cheapest way of getting iron down to section 14. 
Meena ee cre oO Ua memorandum dated 19th of April, 1877, signed by Mr. 
sane ae Fleming, the Chief Engineer, he states that an offer had come from you 
original crtrack ’ to do the grading of the extension at the same rate as your original 
Bre or a in contract, and to lay the track at the same rate as the present contract — 
for sections 14 and 15. Do you remember whether you made that offer 


by writing or by word of mouth ?—I do not recollect it. 


3691. Does that agree with your understanding as to the substance 
of the offer ?—Yes. 


3692. Do you remember whether your offer included any other item 
except those two —that is, the grading and laying of the track ?—Yes ; 
I think they notified me that they would accept the offer for doing the 
grading, and pay me the prices I had for section 15 for doing all the 
other works, 


Cannot explain 3693. How did it come to be arranged that you were to get the prices 
bol section 16 to of section 15 for all the other works, unless there had been some dis- 
Laan al ine cussion between you and the engineer, or some one Of the part of the 
grading. Government, as to these particulars ?—I really could not answer the 
question. Ido not remember. That is the way it was settled and gone 


6n with, I donot recollect any more than I have told you. 


A a 


Character of 3694. What sort of country is it from St Boniface to Selkirk over 
eae which this part of the work was done ?—It is a very wet country, and 
it was a very wet season, and we made the road up to our knees in water > 
a great part of the way. The men had to cut three or four feet of brush! 
to put under their tents to keep them out of the water. That was in| 


the spring of 1878, I think. 

9695. The Order-in-Council was in May, 1877?—Then it must have} 
been in 1877. I had to get the iron down and start the contract on 14,) 
and that was the easiest and cheapest way for the Government. 


3696. You made an offer yourself about two items, the grading and 
the track laying, but there are a great many other items?—I do not 
yemember making the offer about the track laying, but I made the 
offer about the excavation, at 22 cts. a yard, and it was understood 
that L was to have the same prices J got on 15 for whatever extra work 
I did. 


Thinas the prices 3697. I am trying to find out how it came to be so arranged. Were 
yan offer from the prices for all the other items, beside the grading and track laying, 
the Government. established by an offer from the Government to you ?—I think 14 

must be so, because I got notified to that effect by Mr. Braun. 


not know whether [ have the letter unless Mr. Ruttan has it. 


3698. In one of the Blue Books a telegram is stated to have been 
sent from Mr. Braun authorizing you to do all those works in the way 
you have described—that is, upon the basis of stated prices as to twe 
items, and all the other work upon section 15 prices ?—Yes. 
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_ 3699. Is it your recollection that that was the only authority given 
_to you to proceed upon thai basis ?—I think so. 
anything else. The price is the same on 15 for track laying. 


_ 3700. In some of those prices to which section 15 rates were attached, 
_the work was paid for at avery much higher rate than on the lower 
_ part of the same branch ?—It was all the same prices except the earth 
_work—the same as section 15 prices. 


3701. But they are not the same as the lower part of the ‘Pembina 

Branch prices ?—I graded from here, and laid the track and _ballasted, 

and put in the cattle guards and trestle work. 

— 8702. In doing all this work you did some of it at very much higher 
prices than you did the same work on the lower part of the branch ? 


3703, What did you get for off-tuke ditches for the sceuth end of the 
branch ?—I think it was 33 cts., but [am not sure. 

_ 3704. What was your price for the northern section ?— 45 cts. 

a 3:05. Why were you paid so much higher for the northern section? 
{hat was Sutton & Thompson’s tender price for 15. 

Bi : 3706. Is not that a higher price than the same work on the Pembina 
_ Branch could have been done for by other persons ?—I could have 
3 done it for less than that myself. 

» 3707. If those off-take ditches had been let by public tender, what do 

_ you believe the work would have been done for ?—If it had been let in 

_ small quantities it might have been done for 19 or 20 or 25 cts. Mr. 

_ Rowan let two or three off-takes in my contract last summer, and he 
let them at 25 cts. a yard. 
_ 3708. You think if it had been let by tender it would have been done 
for 20 or 25 cts. ?—Perhaps for 19 to 20 or 22 cts. 

3709. So that the Government offered you more than double the 


price at which it could have been done if it had been let by tender, in 
your upinion ?—Yes; it could have been let for about one-half. 


3710. What was the whole amount of that particular item for off-take 
itches ?—I could not tell you. There would not be more than 20,000 
_0r25,000 yards, or somewhere there. 

» 8711. I think one of the statements published shows that the whole 
tem amounted to nearly $25,000 ?—I dare say it was. 


3712. Mr. Fleming stated that the quantity was nearly 55,000 yards 
n the off-take ditches alone, on the north end of the branch ?—i do 
hot know. I could not tell you. 


4 3713. That amounted to nearly $25,000 ?—Of course it did. 
_wWere a great many of them we had to make a mile or two long. 


There 


) 3714. As long as you got 45 cts. a yard for them I suppose you 
would not care if they were five miles long ?—No; 1 would like to be 
‘making them yet. 1] am not finding fault, but you must remember I 
Jost $7 a yard in the tunnels on 15. 


_ 8715. At the time that you were instructed to proceed with that 
work, were you notified that the Government intended to limit the 


I do not remember of 
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45 cts. on 
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it for less. 


Work might have 
been let by public 
tender for 19, or 
20, or 25 cts. 


The Government 
offered him more 
than double the 
price at which 
they could have 
got the work done 
had they called 
publicly for 
tenders. 

The whole item 
of off-take ditches 
amounted to 
nearly ¢ 25,000. 


45 cts. a yard a 
large price 
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Railway Con= 
struction— 
Comtract 5 Ae 


Does not know 
that in the Order- 
in-Council it was 
ealeulated the ex- 
penditure would 
not exceed $60,000. 


Nor that the 
actual expendi- 
ture approached 
$160,000. 


Work on the 
north branch 
completed. 


Full ballasted. 


Did make fencing 
at tla rod, finding 
ail materials. 


No dispute with 
Government, 
save about tap- 
drains. 


whole expenditure to any sum, or about any sum ?—I do not know. I~ 
did not hear anything about it. 


3716. The Order-in-Council is based upon the proposition that no 
more than $60,000 should be spent altogether. Was any such idea ~ 
communicated to you ?-—I do not know anything about that. 


3717. As a matter of fact has not the expenditure been nearly 
$160,000 ?—I do not know they paid me for all I did. 


3718. Has that work on the north en of the branch been completed? ~ 
—Yes. 


3719. Is there any dispute between you and the Government about 
that ?—I do not know that there is any. 1 gota final estimate. 


3720. Has the account about it been closed between you and the 
Government ?—Yes ; I got a final estimate and got my money. 


3721. Was it half ballasted or full ballasted ?--It was full. ballast. 
There are about 9,000 yards of earth for off-take drains let to some 
other persons on this same section last summer that ought to have been 
done by me. 


3722. Did you do the fencing on the north section ?— Yes. 


3723. Was itdone by a separate arrangement ?—That was an arrang- 
ment between Mr. Rowan and me. 


3724, That was not done by public competition ?—No. 
3725. What rate did you get for that ?—$1 a rod. 


3726. The Government finding all the materials ?- No; I found every- 
thing myself. 


3727. What kind of a fence was it?—A post and board fence. 
3728. Has that work been finished ?—Yes. 
3729. And paid for ?—Yes. 


3730. And there is no dispute between you and the Government about 
it?—No; except the tap-drains that I have spoken of. 

3731. The Government saved,money by letting it to somebody else ? 
— Yes. 


- 3732. Then you have been paid in full for all the work north of St. 
Boniface up to Selkirk ?— Yes; I have been puid for all the work from 


* Selkirk to Emerson. 


Railway Loca= 
tion. 


if the line had 
gone half a-mile 
south the big 
bay at Cross Lake 
might have been 
Saved. 


3733. Except this claim for off-take ditches ?—Yes; but that does | 
not amount to anything. I took what they gave me; and | was con- 
tent with it. J left it all to them. 


3734, Is there any other matter that you wish to explain about any 
of those contracts upon which you have given evidence?—No; I do 
not know of anything else. 


3735. Do you know anything about the nature of the country south 
of Cross Lake, whether it would have been an easier location for the 
line of railway than the one adopted ?—I do not know anything about 
that. I never was north or south of the line. I know that at Cross 
Lake, if they had gone south about a mile, they might have escaped that 
big bay that we have been working at night and day all last summer 
—you can stand on the bank and see it. ‘: 
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3736. Did you ever go over that half mile yourself to see ?—You can Sh0#! Lake. 
_ ee it from the road. It is upon solid rock, but it runs about nearly to 

_ grade. Less than half a mile would have done it, and it would have 

_ Saved a very troublesome place. 


3737. Have you any idea how much money would have been Money would 


saved if that line had gone south as you describe ?—I could not gay; Gee rereee 


but I am certain that there would have been money saved, and it would power Toad 
have made a better road. You could not tell unless you got the - 
quantities, It took twice as much as it should to fill this bay, as we 

had to find the bottom, and then it slid up the bay 400 or 500 feet. 


3738. Could it have been done in a shorter time ?—Yes; if I mp ee L 
had had an engineer in 1877 when I commenced, a go-ahead fellow and Government 


like Schreiber, I would have had an engine at Rat Portage long ago Gone had had to 

and saved money to myself. Schreiber instead 
; of Rowan. 

3739. Would you have saved money to the Government ?—Yes ; 

_ because I would have had the railroad through a year ago, if I had had 

_ him instead of Rowan and Carre. I would have had the engines 


running to Rat Portage over a year ago. Iam certain of that. 


WinnipeG, Wednesday, 15th Sept., 1880, FRASER. 


_ JAMES H. Fraser, sworn and examined: Ronderinees 


b Contract no. 42, 
By the Chairman :— Before taking up 


posiueuce at Wins 
7 ive ?—I resi ers ; Vinnine nipeg. lived in 
3740. Where do you live ?—I reside at present in Winnipeg. New Glicso rs 

- : Nova Scotia. 
3741. How long have you lived here ?—I came up here, I think, last 


April was a year. 


3472, Where did you live before that ?—In New Glasgow, Nova 
Scotia. 


) 


3743. Have you been interested in any proceeding on account of the 
_ Canadian Pacitic Railway ?—Yes. 

5 ieee ieee 
it J : 4 Digs in which interest« 
_ 3744. What transaction ?—The first transaction was the section B ed in connection 

x > * with Canadian 
p contract. Pacific Railway, 
_ 3745. That is known as contract 42 ?—Yes. ection, B- 


3746. Was the work on that section let by public competition 2—Yes, 


_, 3/47. Was there more than one advertisement asking for tenders ? — 
it was advertised, I think, in most of the papers in Canada, 
+ 


3748. I mean were tenders a-ked for on different occasions ?—Not 
that I remember of. 


_ 2749. Were you one of the persons tendering ?—Yes. Thofirmof 

Ds : : raser Grant ¢ 

3750. In your own name, or associated with others ?—In a company. Pitblado,of which 
3751. Who were the persons ?—Fraser, Grant, & Pitblado. partner tendered 


for work. 
‘ 3 } : } ite 
3752. Where do they live ?—They lived in Truro, Nova Scotia. ed heehee ae 


8753. Both Grant and Pitblado ?—Yes, en tls. 


1 


ae © ae ee ee 


Ve ass 
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Interested one- 3754. Were you interested in equal proportions—that is, one-third 
Gc, each ?—Yes; one-third each. We tendered together asa company. 


3755. Having each a one-third interest ?—That was the understand- 
ing. Mach equal shares. I think the time was extended for receiving 
the tenders after the first advertisement, but I would not be certain. 


Rixty-seven and 34756, What is the length of the section on which you became inter- 


Henigth of contact ated? Sixty seven and a-half miles. 
) 3757. That is known as section B 2—Yes. 
3758. Under contract 42 ?—Yes. 


How tenders were 3759, Were tenders invited for any greater length of line than that ? 

called tor. ; > i 
—They were asked for separately orin one tender, for the vacancy in 
the Thunder Bay section. I think the other section was 118 miles, 
and the whole was asked for in separate tenders, or in one, section A 
and Section Bb, 


3760. Did the tenders asked for by the same advertisement cover 
the whole length as well as sections A and B?—Yes; either in 
whole or in part. 

ve 3761. Did you tender for the whole or in part?—We put in two 


tenders, one for different tenders, one for section A and one for B. 
section A,and one 


for section B, the 3762, But none for the whole line?—Yes; we put in one for the 
tenders also cov- : p ' 
tenders 2enois whole line—that is, our tender for A and tender for B together would 


length. be for the whole line. 


3763. But I understand that three forms of tenders were asked for: 
one form for the whole line, one for the western, and one for the 
eastern sections; did you put in one form for the whole section ?— 
No; but we put in for the aggregate of the two tenders. 


Tendered for 3764. Then you did make a tender for the whole as well as each 
101le as Well as s 

Tor each section. » section ?— Ves. 

Got contract on 3765. I understand that you only got the contract on one section ?— 
one section. Yes 

Br oioy est 3766. Were you the lowest tenderer upon that section ?—No. 


Nicholson, Morse 3/67. Who was the lowest ?—Nicholson, Morse & Co. were the 
& Co. the lowest. lowest 


. 3768. Did you know Nicholson, Morse, or Marpole ?—I did not” 
know them when they tendered. 


3769. Did you know Nicholson ?--I met Nicholson afterwards in 
Ottawa when we were waiting for the decision of the contract. 


‘towhomeontract 3770. Do you remember how long after the tenders were opened 
Was awarded. b pete . > : 

efore it was decided who was to get the contract ?—It was quite & 

time. The contract was awarded to Nicholson, Morse & Marpole, and 

they were allowed a certain time to put up their deposit. 


3771, Besides naming a price in your tenders, were you called upon 
to name a time at which the line would be finished ?—We were. 


Time mentioned —_ 3772. Do you remember what times you named in your tenders ?— 


completing work. Three years for one section and two years for the whole line. 


; 3773. So that if you got one section you were not called upon to 
finish it until the end of three years, but if you got the whole line you 
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wore bound to finish it in two years ?—The price I put in for finishing 
it in two years was very largely in excess of the price for three years, 


3774. Did you put in a price for two years for each section as well 
as for the whole line ?—Yes. 


3775. Upon what basis did you get the contract ?—Upon the three 
years time. 


3776. Had you the option of taking it at two years or at three years, 
or was it with the Government ?— It was with the Government. 


3777. And they accepted the offer upon the basis of three years ?— Got the contract 
Yes; they accepted it upon the basis of three years, and offered a large Cheese vente anes 
additional price if it could be finished within two years. It was a 
certain percentage—I forget what the percentage was—but I did not 

expect it could be finished in two years. 


_ 8778. That percentage was the percentage that was mentioned in 
J our tender ?—No, this was an offer that the Government were making 


to induce the contractors to finish their work within two yeara, 
Nicholson, Morse 
_ 3779. When you met Nicholson at Ottawa, had it become known (ere‘negotiating 


t they were offered the contract ?—They were negotiating for their for their security 
security at the time that I got acquainted with them. Lacanie Sogn alae 


4 ed with them. 
3780. Then it must have been known to them that they had the 
offer of the contract ?—They were notified. 


3781. Do you know how much lower than your tender their price 
was ?—I could not remember it now. I did at the time, but I have no 
recollection of what the difference was. They were considerably 
lower. 
_ 3782. Had you any negotiation with Nicholson or any one on behalf 
of this firm ?— No; nothing with respect to the contract. 


8783. Had any person, on account of your firm, any negotiation with tad no negotia- 


tions dir ectly or 
them ?—Not with my consent. tadinectio with 


any one respect- 


3784. Had they without your consent?—I could not say. There jng this firm an 

Were none of my partners, neither Grant nor Pitblado, because they ihe contract ie i 
were not there at the time. tendering. 

_ 3785. Are you aware of any negotiations by anyone, on your 

behalf, with any member of this firm upon the subject of their not 


¢ ompleting their securities ?—No; not that I am aware of. 

Knew that 
3786. Were you aware that Morse & Co. had retired and withdrawn 2icponey ote 
their tender before you were notified that your own would be by the fact that 

n 
cepted ?—No; I knew then they retired. The only way that I @¢o., were notifi- 
ew was, the other firm was notified that the contract was awarded ed that a 
re ) them on the condition that they should put up their security. awarded to them 
if they wou 

put up security. 


8787. Who were they ?—Andrews, Jones & Co. were the next, and 
mine was the next. 


3788, How were you made.aware that Andrews, Jones & Co. had 
been awarded the contract ?—It was current in Ottawa when we were 
al there; and whenever a contract was awarded it was publicly known 
to whom. He received a notice to that effect from the Department of 
Public Works, 


| 
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3789. Who received that notice?—The successful tenderer. Jones 

received that notice after Morse & Nicholson failed to put up their 

security. ! . 

Andrews, Jones 3790. Did Andrews, Jones & Co. make that public ?—Yes; they were > 


© Cos made their notified, and they made it publiv, Contractors were notified publicly, | 
public. very often in the hotel. -H 


3791, Was it made known that they were awarded the contract on 
the condition that they should put up the deposit in-a certain time ?— 
Those were the terms of the contract; that they should put up the 

deposit. 

3792. At the time that they made it known thut they were awarded 
the contract ?—I could not say. 


£206,000amountof 3793. Do you remember what the amount of deposit was which was | 

deposit required. yeauired by the Government ?—$206,00U. That was about the amount + 
in our case. Theirs would not be that. It was 5 per cent. on the bulk 
sum of the contract, and theirs would probably be a little less than — 
that. 

While thesenego- 3794. During the time that those negotiations were going on about 

soing forwara, having the tenders supported by deposit, were you in communication 


witness wasnot with any person belonging to the Government, or connected with the 
in communica- . Ss 


tion with any Government ?—No. 

person directly or : 9 

Be Oy com. 3735. Nor none of the Departmental officers ?—Not any of them. 
aes ienks Whenever Jones was awarded the contract I left Ottawa and went 


Thought the thing away, as I considered that was final, because his figures were not far 
sy he . * . ; S 

ee he peace: from mine, and the party that was backing them up was, I thought, | 

& Co., were quite able to do so, and they would put up the deposit within the time | 

peeuaee tne llowed. They were allowed eight days, and I went away, considering | 

POntTACH as thon Owen ey were allowed eig ys, an y; idering 


were weil backed the whole thing was settled. 
by a New York 


ea page 3796. Who were the parties backing them up to whom you allude ?— 
; They were a firm in New York. I did not know them, but they said 

they were wealthy people. A man named Smith was the party, I 

think, that was negotiating. 


3197. Do you mean that Smith was the New York man ?—Yes, 
3798. You say you understood that he wasa responsible man ?-—Yes, 
3799, But you did not know him ?-—No. 


3800. How did you understand that this awarding of the contract | 
was final ?—It was generally understood that they would put up the | 
‘deposit. It was generally known that he would put up the deposit. 


3801. Was one of the firm of Andrews, Jones & Co. in Ottawa at the 
time ?—There was one of them, I[ think, I do not know which. I do not 
know either of them to speak to. 


Understood that sq: ; 
sheyinad. eleht 3802. You say when you left Ottawa it was understood that he had 


Moone up eight days to put up the deposit ?—That was the time given. 


3803. How were you aware that that was the time given ?—That 
was the time the others were given. I cannot say I know it from any 


authority, except that it was said he had eiyht days to put his money up. 
Witness under i 5 
impression that 3804. Do you say the others got eight days time ?—They were given 
RCo timebad More. Their time was extended. 


re ider > , ‘- 5 f 
extended 9?! 3805. Whose time ?—Nicholeon, Morse & Co. 
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___ 3806. How much was it extended ?—I think it was extended eight 
_ days after notice was served upon them, and eight days longer. 


; 3807. So that in your opinion Nicholson 
_ days time ?—I could not say. 


3808. After you became aware that Andrews, Jones & Co were likely 
_ to get the contract, do you say that you expected them to get eight 
_ days time to put up the money ?—Yes. 


38:9. But your only reason for supposing that was that the previous 
firm had got eight days time ?—The only reason was that immediately 
_ when the contract was awarded to Jones he started to New York to 
make his arrangements to put up his deposit, and it would take him 
_ that time to go and return. 


, Morse & Co had sixteen 


Supposed that 
Andrews, Jones 
& Co. got eight 
days to put up 
deposit. 


Reason for this 
supposition. 


__,, 3810. Was any other partner of your firm present at Ottawa during 
_ that time ?—I was the only partner there at that time. 


_ 3811. Was there any other person in Ottawa at that time interested 

_ in your getting the contract ?—Not that I know of. 

~ 3812. At that time had you made an arrangement that some person 
_ @lse should be interested with you if you got the contract ?—Not at 

that time. Manning spoke to me when he supposed | was pretty close, 

_ and he wanted to take an interest with me, if I got the contract—that is 

_ Manning, Shields & McDonald. Ido not remember what time it was 
' that they spoke to me. 


Manning wanted 
to take an interest 
with witness. 


3813. You say that they spoke to you when it was understood that 
__ you were pretty close : [ am now asking you when it would be supposed 
__ that you were preity close ?—It is very likely when it was awarded to 
_ Nicholson & Morse. 


| 3814. Had they made a proposition to you at that time?—No; but 
_ Ispoke very freely about my tender being so close. 


3815. At what time did Manning or any one on behalf of his firm 


; 4 make a proposal to become interested with you?—I could not say as 
tothe time. 4 


__ 3816. Iam not speaking of the day nor the month, but of the time 
in the progress of the whole arrangement ?—I think it was after Smith 

had gone away to New York after the contract was awarded, I 
think it was then. — 


1 3817. But before it had come to 
my turn. 


After Smith (the 
contract having 
been awarded) 
had gone to New 
York, Manning 
made a proposal 
to witness. 


your turn ?—Yes; before it came to 


__ 3818. What was the arrangement made between you and Manning, 
“or any one on behalf of his firm ?—There was no arrangement made 
forther than this: that they spoke to me, and asked me if it came to 
_ my tender, would I take in any partners ; that they were very close to 
Mme, and would I make arrangements with them. They were a few 
thousand dollars above me again. They were so very close to me that 
We merely talked it over. 


_ 3819. You were speaking of proposals, I am asking you at what time 
was the first arrangement made ?—The first arrangement was made the 


time that Smith went to New York, I think. That was the first arrange- 
ment. 


Manning & Co. 
asked witnessand 
his partners 
whether in case 
of the contract 
coming to them 
they would take 
the former in. 
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Arrangement 
with Manning & 
co. Terms ot. 


Arrangement not 
reduced to writ- 
ing until after 
contract had been 
awarded. 


John Shields, at 
Ottawa, most of 
the time while 
negotiations 
going forward ; 
Manning and 
MeDonald there 
occasionally. 


A member of the 
Manning firm 
told him 
Andrews, Jones 
& Co. not likely 
to put up security. 


Did not know 
how this infor- 
mation was 
obtained. 


3820. What was that arrangement ?—That if I got the contract they 
would associate themselves with me. 


3821. Was that so arranged ?—Yes ; -between ourselves. 


3822. But it was so arranged ?—Yes; I think it was the time that 
Smith was away. 

3823. Upon what terms were they to take a share in the contract 7 
—There were no terms, but they were to put op their share of the 
security, $103,000. 


3824. One-half ?—Yes. 


3825. Do you mean that your firm was to retain a one-half interest 
in the contract, and Manning’s firm was to become interested in the 
other half, each party to put up one-half of the security ?—Yes. 


3826. Was that arrangement reduced to writing ?—No. 


3897. Was it not reduced to writing before you became the successful 
competitor ?2—No; there was no writing on it. 


3828, No writing until after you were awarded the contract ?— Until 
I was awarded the contract. 


3829. Was that understanding between your firm and the Manuing 
firm made known to other persons in the locality, either tendering or 
about there ?—I think not. I think this arrangement was made after 
the contract was awarded to Andrews, Jones & Co, This arrange- 
ment with Manning & Co. was with me, that if the contract was 
awarded to me I would associate with our company Manning, Shields 
& McDonald. 


3830. Was any person representing the firm of Manning & Co. at 
Ottawa during this time that it was uncertain whether Andrews, Jones 
& Co. would put up their deposit?—John Shields was there most ote 
the time, and McDonald and Manning would be there occasionally. 


3831. So that two of the partners were there all the time ?—Two of 
them were generally there all the time. 


3832. Did you hear from either of these gentlemen whether the 


probability of your getting the contract was increasing, or whether it 


was more likely you would get it ot last than it was in the beginning ? 
—One of that firm told me that he did not think Smith would put up 
the security for Jones; that he was afraid of the contract, that he had |} 
not the prices to carry it out properly; that he was too high for one — 
part of the work, and two low for the other, and that they were afraid — 
to risk it. 

3833. Who do you mean by one of the firm ?—I do not know whether 
it was Shields or Manning. 

3834. Did they tell you where they had got that information ?— 
No; I did not ask them. 


3835. Did it strike you as strange that they, heing competitors of | 
Jones & Co.’s, should know about the decision of Smith who was back- | 
ing Jones & Co. ?--I could not say how they were getting information. 
I was a stranger and was not acquainted with many people, except 
those with whom I formed an acquaintance when I was up there. It 
turned out as they said, Smith never put up the money and did not : 
come back at all. 
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3836. Do you know, a3 a matter of fact, that Smith never had the 
privilege as long as eight days to come back and put up the money ?— 
_ Leould not say, There was part of the money put up. 


3837. Within the eight days ?—Within the eight days. 


2838, You were aware of it at the time ?--I understood that it was. 
The street rumour 


ft 3839. How did you know that ?—I could not give you any author- was that 
_ ity but the street rumour that there was so much money put up. & 00 had ne 
Part of the 
3840. And you understood that from street rumour before the Security. 
_ contract was awarded to you?—Yes; there was part of the money put 
up before the contract was awarded to me, and they were waiting for 


the balance. 


/ 3841. And was that understood before the contract was awarded to bid not have this 
_ you ?—Yes; I understood it from common report. I did not have it MnOwnaron sous 
_ from any authority, and cculd not say whether it was the case or not. source. 

_ 3842. Were you aware that another sum was put up a day or two 

after that and before it was awarded to you?—No; I was not aware 

p. Of it. 


__- 3843. It appears from a copy of a Jetter published in the Blue Book 
_ of 1880, concerning these tenders, that the time given to Andrews 
Jones & Co. was named as ending on Saturday, the Ist of March, and 
- not at the end of eight days after the 26th of February, when it was 
awarded to them; and it also appears by a letter to the Minister of 
Public Works, dated as of the 29th of February, that you state1 that 
should the contract for section B be allotted to you, you were prepared 
_ to associate with you Shields, Manning & McDonald ?—Yes. 
__-—«-3844 ~Are you prepared to say whether that was the correct date? 
_ —4I could not say about the date. 


. : > None of witness’s 
3845. Were any of your Nova Scotia partners in the Province of Nova Scotia part- 


Ontario at that time ?—No. ners in the pro- 
vince at the time. 


8846. Do you know whether your tender which was accepted was 

based upon finishing the road one year later than Andrews, Jones & 

_ Co. had offered to finish it for their price ?—I could not say. 1 never 

_ saw theirs. 

3847. Was it not generally understood among you tenderers that Witness awarded 
such was the case ?—The tenders were putin in so many different ways ee ead oem 
~~ that I never enquired how they were. There were some in for two ing, on condition 
years, and some in for three years, and they were all mixed up. I was per cent. by feue 

_ awarded the contract on Wednesday evening late, on condition that g’cock om 


. - I put up the 5 per cent. deposit by four o’clock on Saturday. 


€ 3848. How do you know it was late on Wednesday evening ?— 
a Because it was in the Russell House I got the notice. I was in the 
Russell House late that evening when Mr. Bradley gave me the notice, 

and the condition was that I was to put up the 5 per cent. deposit by 
_ four o’clock on Saturday. Three days we got. 


___ 3849. That was three days besides the day on which you got the 

notice ?—No; three days. Thursday and Friday, and until four o’clock 

on Saturday. That is a!l the time I got to put up the deposit. 

. Put up the whole 


3850. Did your firm put up their share of the security within the security betore 
_ time named ?—We put up the whole of it. I put up the whole of the Saturday. 
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Put up altogether 
$220,000 


Arrangement 
with Manning & 
Co. afterwards 
carried out, and 


} witness’s firm 

j withdrew one- 

i half their deposit. 
; Over $320,000 

i deposited by 

! Manning & Co., 
( and Fraser & Co. 


Perhaps the fact 
that the season 
was passing made 
it undesirable to 
extend time. 


money by three o’clock on Saturday. I thought that Manning & Co. 
thought we would failio putting up our security, and as they were 
only a short distance above us, they thought we were beaten, and I got 
a little scared that they would not put up their half. I telegraphed to 
my partners, and I put up $30,000 myself that I had in Ottawa, and 
they put up $100,000 through the Halifax Banking Co., and I put up 
$80,000 on Saturday again. That was the whole of the money that 
was required. 


3851. You and your partners put up $100,000 in Halifax ?—Yes. 
3852. And you also put up $80,000 and $30,000 in Ottawa?—Yes. 


3853. So that you and your partners put up $210,000 altogether ?— 
Yes; and we had two deposits of $5,000 that accompanied our tenders 
besides, That remained in the Receiver General’s hands for us, and 
that was $10,000 more. 


3354. So that you and your Nova Scotia partners fnrnished security 
to the extent of $220,000 without any assistance trom Manning or his 
company ?—Yes. 


3855. Was the arrangement that you had made with Manning and 
his partners carrie out afterwards by admitting them intoa half share 
in the contract ?—We carried it out with them. We thought we could 
have got clear of them, but on account of putting in a letter associating 
ourselves with Manning & Co., we felt bound to carry out our part of 
the arrangement. So we withdrew our half of the money and they put. 
up theirs. They put it up about half-past three o'clock that Saturday 
in the Receiver-General’s office. There was over $320,000 deposited 
altogether between Manning and ourselves. 


3855. It seems that the time given to Andrews, Jones & Co. was not 
more than three days, while the time given to the previous and lower 
tenderer was more than eight days; do you know how it happened that 
they were allowed such a short time ?—I think that they were allowed 
more than three days. I think there is a mistake there. 


3857. If they were not allowed more than three days, do you know 
why it was that the time was limited to that ?—I could not say unless 
it was that the season was passing, and it was very much against the 
interest of the contract to be detaining it, on account of the ice break- 
ing up. 


3858. Do you mean in the interest of the contractor ?— Yes. 


3859. Would that be a likely reason for shutting out a contractor, 
because he was to suffer ?—No, 


3360. Then could it have been for that reason ?—No., 


3861. Can you explain or give any reason why those gentlemen who 
were second on the list had only three days given to them, while a 


lower tenderer had more than eight days ?—I think they had more than ~ 


three. 


3862. Assuming that they had not more than three days, can you 
explain it ?—I cannot explain it further than that the want of money 
prevented them from putting up the security. 


3863. Was there any discussion upon that subject between you and 
Manning, or any one of his firm ?—No. 
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3864. Then according to your understanding of that subject, the Witness’s opinion 
eason why the security was not put up by them was because their why Anar ws. 
ker failed to furnish it, or was unwilling to furnish it 2—I think he Jones & Co’. 


ata ‘ ; : eposit was not 
unwilling to furnish it. * put up. 


3865 And that they were allowed about eight days to furnish it if Thinks Andrews, 
they wished ?—They got ample time to furnish it if they were PEepetedy aon pc con nag 
0 take the contract. 


3866. Do you say that that was your understanding at the time, at 
Ottawa’?—Yes; I say that they had amole time furnished them to put 
ip the money if they were prepared to take the contract. 


8867. What would you call ample time ?—Hight days is quite suffi- 
t, and, if they were prepared, three days might do. 


3868. Prepared after they had got the notice ?—If they were pre- 


d to accept the contract when they teadered. When they tender 
ley ought to know. 


3869. Have you been accustomed to tender for public works ?—Yes ; 
8 or more, for twenty-seven years. ; 


70. Is it usual for persons tendering to be prepared with their Tenderers shoula 
Geporit at the time of tendering? I do not mean the deposit that pe ered eo) 
companies the tender, but I mean the deposit afterwards to be made get deposit. 

en they enter into the contract ?—They ought to be prepared to 

w how to get it. 


71. But is it usual for them to have the actual command of it at Though not usual 
ime? For instance, although each person tendering might be {O1,2ach tenderer, 
d upon to put up $200,000, is it usual for each tenderer to have oC the amount 

5 f er is 
mand of $200,100 ?—No; not to have command of Wag) tC Vanat ini ieee 
juire to know where they are going to get it. 


; Bars ae ., Nor is it usual to 
72. But is it usual for them to have such a positive command of it have such com- 


to enable them to put it up in three days?—It is not usual. paapleto patie 
es : up in three days. 
3873. Then if three days was the whole tgme allowed to Andrews, 
8 & Co. to put up $200,000, was it less than the usual time allowe | 
rsons under the circumstances ?—-I could not say about that, because 


ere only allowed the same. Three days was avery short time. 
By Mr. Keefer :— 


874. Was it not an unusually short time to put up that amount of Three days a very 
t—It was. Three days was a very short time. BE 


- Did you ever know in your experience of a contract of this 
Sunt where a person tendering was required to furnish $200,000 
ity in three days ?—Well, I never had anything so heavy as that 
, and I dv not know of anything in the Dominion in which so 
arge a deposit was demanded in so short a time. 


By the Chairman :— 


- I suppose you began to get control of your deposit when you Witness made no 
hat Smith was not likely to farnish the security for Andrews, Seeariiy etn 
Oo.?—No; not until it was awarded. We never madea move enniract was 


5 3 awarded his firm. 
ur security until the contract was awarded to our company. 


But you had previously made arrangements by which you 
» Command it at short notice ?—No; we had no arranzement at all 
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further than we knew that we could get the security ; but we made no 
arrangement. 

3878. Were the arrangements carried out principally by your 
partners in Nova Scotia atter they knew you had got the contract ?— 
It was after I had telegraphed to them that they went to Halifax and 
made the arrangement for $100,000, and I made arrangements in. 
Ottawa on Saturday for the $80,000—Saturday afternoon. ‘ 


3879. Did any one of your Nova Scotia partners, or yourself, come up 
to this part of the country at the time the work was commenced ?—My 
partners came up here. 

3880. Grant and Pitblado ?—Yes. 


3881. Have you remained interested in this contract to the extent 


that you were in the beginning ?—No ; I have gone out of it. 


pole cus ey 3882. To whom have you sold your interest ?—We sold it out to our 
Manning, Shields partners, McDonald, Manning & Shields, and they took in some other 


& McDonald. partners. 


“yl 
3883. Was there any dispute between you and the Government con- | 
nected with this transaction ?—No. 

3884, As far as the Government is concerned you have arranged 
satisfactorily 2—As far as the Government is concerned it is, but we 
had a dispute with the company which is not settled. 

3885. With the Toronto contractors you mean ?—Yes. 


3886. Were you paid any bonus by the Toronto men to give them 
one-half of the contract ?—{hey bought out our interest for a certain 


amount. 
3887, That is the first half ?—No; they gave us nothing for the first| 
half, 
x Sees a 3888, What was the price that they were to give you for the other | 


pay thom $50.0" half ?—They were to pay us fifty odd thousand dollars when we get it. 


contract. 


8 

3889. How lcng after you had made the contract was it before they 
bought out your remaining half interest?—We entered into contract) 
with them in March, and 1 think it was some time in July or August. 


\ 3890. Was there any understanding before you closed the contract 
with the Government that at some future time Manning & McDonald 
could get your remaining half interest ?—No; not the remotest. 


3891. That was entirely the subject of subsequent negotiations ?—It 
was the result of subsequent troubles that arose among ourselves. 
Fraser & Grant- 
acta ercnae 8892. What was the next transaction in which you were interested 
Contract No. 45. on account of the Canadian Pacitic Railway ?—My partner went in 
sarong a to, DU a uWiun awe Whitehead. We went in. I was down at Nova Scotia at th 
1ite- 5 . ° : 
pavae contract. time that arrangement was made with Mr. Whitehead to buy the half 


of his contract. 
3893. Did you take part in the negotiations ?—No. 
3894. Who was acting ?—Grant was here, but I was liable for hi 
actions. 
3895. I am asking who was acting ?—Grant. 
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3896. Was the arrangement made through Grant's negotiations ?—Yes, ¢&8rtmership— 


ontract No, 15. 
3897. Is that the arrangement to which Mr. Whitehead alluded in his 
evidence ?—I[ expect so. 


if 3898. You were present ?—I was present when he spoke about the 
contract. 
: 3899. How was that arrangement brought about? Are you aware, or 


_ are you only aware from what has been told you by other persons ?— How an arrange 


~ Lam aware that Mr. Whitehead was in financial difficulties, SSM et io. 


_ 3900. How were you aware of that? —There were a great many men ?70USht about. 
- anpaid on the line. 
4 


~_ 
is 


3901. How were you aware of it?—I was here previously, in the 
ae first part of the summer, and I knew there was a number of men un- 
p paid on the works. Cooper, of Cooper & Fairman, was the party who 
~ took an active interest in making the arrangement. 


3902. How do you know that if you were not there ?—Their name is 
_ embodied in the sealed agreement, in which Cooper was protected for 
_ his amount if the contract was carried out. ; 


i 


3903. Do you mean that in the new partnership established between 
~ your firm and Whitehead there was a condition expressed that Cooper 
~ should be secured his claim, and that that is part of the terms of the 
_ partnership ?—Yes; if the contract was carried out and he got a half 
~ interest in it. 

wm 3904. Have you a copy of that agreement ?—I have not got a copy 
ai with me; but I can get a copy in the city here. 


3905. Were you aware before that partnership with Mr. Whitehead ee perted pat 
_ was arranged, that such a partnership between your firm and Mr. Write doula 
_ Whitehead was likely to be carried out with him ?—I did expect it to be carried out. 

_ be carried out. 

23 
~ 3906. What reason had you for expecting it ?—The amount of his 
indebtedness, as I was informed, was not very large, and we were to 
_ pay half for the plant. The plant was to be valued. Mr. Whitehead 
/ was to appoint one arbitiator and we were to appoint an arbitrator, 
gend Mr. Brydges was to be appointed umpire. 

_ 3907. I am asking whether, before these terms were agreed upon, 


bie ou had any expectation that such a thing would be accomplished ?— 
_ We were to pay him half of the plant. 


3998, Those were some of the considerations of the agreement. I Learned by | 
_ want you to begin at some time before the arrangement and tell us Qranthad bought 
why you expected there would be such an agreement ?—I did not until eer poaniiees 
_ I got the notice by telegraph down at Halifax. Mr. Grant telegraphed 
me that he hal bought out half of Mr. Whitehead’s interest, and wished 
~ me to be embodied in it, as we were partners. I agreed tv it and I 

‘telegraphed him back that I would meet him at Ottawa. 


3909. You say that was the first intimation you had of such a part- 
_ hership either accomplished or intended ?—That was the first intima- 
_ tion of the contract or entering into the partnership. 


4 3910. Had you any intimation before that such a thing was likely to 
Happen ?—Grant had spoken to me before that he had been talking to 
Mr. Whitehead about it. 
] 17 
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Grant had told 
him that he had 
been talking to 
Whitehead 
about entering 
into partnership 
with him. 


Had no conversa- 
tion with any one 
at Ottawa, as to 
bringing about 
this partnership. 


Partnership with 
Whitehead did 
not include 
Pitblado. 


Nature of agree- 
ment with 
Whitehead. 


Financial stand- 
ing ot self and 
Grant, at date of 
agreemcnt. 


Could hardly say 
what he and his 
partner were 
worth. 


3911. What did he tell you ?—That he was talking to Mr. Whitehead 
about entering into a partnership with him. I asked him upon what. 
conditions, and he said if we would buy half the plant and go in with 
him and finish up the work. 

3912. Where were you when Mr. Grant and you were talking about 
this ?—That was before I left Winnipeg. It was early in the season— 
probably two months before this occurred. 

3913. Then did you go from Winnipeg to Nova Scotia, or did you 
stop in Ottawa ?—No; I went straight to Nova Scotia. I was making: 
arrangements for the British Columbia works. 

3914. Had you any negotiation or conversation with any other per- 
son at Ottawa, as to bringing about this partnership?—Not with Mr. 
Whitehead. 

3915. Had you with any one?—Not with any one, As far as I was. 
personally concerned, I did not wish it myself. 

3916. Have you any knowledge—I mean knowledge of your own— 
of the arrangement made with Mr. Whitehead, beyond what that docu- 
ment expresses ?—Nothing. 

3917. Your information is derived from other parties?— From my 
partner. j 

3918. Where is he ?—He is down at Minneapolis. 

3919. Is he likely to be back here shortly ?—I could not say. 


3920. Are you still in partnership with him ?—No, not now, except- 
ing this partnership with Mr. Whitehead. It is not settled yet. 

3921. This partnership with Mr. Whitehead did uot include 
Pitblado ? --No. 

3922, Were you and Grant each interested to the extent of one- 
quarter ?— Yes; each to the extent of one-quarter. 

3923. And Mr. Whitehead to the extent of one-half?—Yes. 


3924. Had a partnership existed between you and Grant alone—I 
mean without Pitblado—as to any other matter except this partnership 
with Whitehead?—Nothing except section B. We were never in 
partnership. 

3925. What was the financial standing of yourself and Grant as @ 


firm at the time of entering into partnership with Whitehead ?—I | 


could hardly say. When we associated ourselves with Whitehead our 
financial standing went down pretty low. 


3926. I am speaking of at the time—if you like, the day before ?— 
Probably our financial standing the day before would be, between us, 
$120,000. 


3927. Do you think that you and Grant together were worth about — 


$120,000 over and above your liabilities at that time ?—I do not know 
that we worth that, but we could command that capital. I could hardly 
say what we were worth ; we did not owe any debts. 


3928. Could you give no approximate estimate of what you were 


worth ?—No; I could not, because we had considerable property up in 
the Halifax Banking Company. 
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3929. Do you mean in stock ?—No; the time we were there we did Caneoreh ins 


eS - i re ontract No. 15,, 
_ hot get it all relieved. 


: 3930. You mean by way ofsecurity to the institution ?— Yes. 
M4 3931. Would not the debt that was owed by the Toronto men to 


be equivalent to the property that was pledged down there ?— Yes, 
‘ 


you 


_ 3932. That would not make your assets any less then ?—No. 

d 3933, Tam asking you what you think your assets were worth over $100,000 to an aa 
_ your liabilities the day before you went into partnership with White. 

_ head ?—I should think we would be worth from $100,000 to $120,0v0. 


__ 3934, While you were interested in the work in contract No. 42, Contract No. 42, 
_ had you any engineer looking after the interests of the contractors ?— Arthur Bain ana 


; J R. McDonnell 
4 We had. were looking 

e. ‘0 i F : after interests of 
_ 3935. Who was it ?—Arthur Bain and John R. McDonnell. firm. 


3936. What is their address ?—I cannot say where B 


___ 3937. Did he leave after you sold out ?—No; he wis 
time. He left here lately, and I think he has gone on 
the North-West ; but McDonnell is atill there. I think h 
there now. He is an uncle of the present contractor. 


__ 3938. Is there any other matter in which you had any transaction Contract No.15. 
Connevted with the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Nothing that I know 
of except those two transactions. 


_ 3939. Is there any other matter which you wish to explain connected Found some of 


a. *¢ . * : the work so far 
with the Pacific Railway ?—There is nothing, except as far as the penivain wit 


_ ¢arrying out of the agreement with Mr. Whitehead, that we saw the thatit was not 


i ° : ., Possible to carry 
work was so far behind in debt, more than we expected, that it on work with 


i . : > 1 tage. 
Would be impossible for us to carry on the work to advantage. eae i 


ain has gone to. 


on there quite a 
some survey to 
e has a contract 


Winnipea, Thursday, 16th September, 1880. 
a ? - LARK, 
Auzert H. Ciark, sworn and examined : a 
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_ 3940. Do you know anything about the work performed on contract “°™™*¢* Nov 14 
4 ?—Yes. 


_ 3941. Were you engaged on that work ?—I was engaged there over Employed two 


‘ ears as walking 
two years. Boss. 


3942. In what capacity ?—As a walking boss or superintendent. 
3943. Did-the work at the Julius Muskeg come under your know- 
ledge ?— Not directly ; only I have been over it frequently. 

3944, The men in your charge were not employed at that portion 
of the work ?—No, 


3945. Then how did you obtain knowledge about that work ?—I His knowledge of 
Diained knowledge of it by being frequently there and passing over J¥#iUs Muskeg. 


4 
2946. Do you know whether the work performed at that place was work diterent 
ifferent from the work required under the specitication ?—Yes; it was Sayeed vides 
different, specification. 
: 173 
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ContrectNo;14. 3947, In what respect was it different ?—On account of the ditch 


Claims. being further away from the grade that was made, According to the 
Eighty feet specification there was a berm of ten feet, and I should think that the 
Eek caues andthe berm or space there between where they dug the ditch and made the 
embankment. gmbankment, was nearer eighty feet. Of course I never measured it. 
Furtherthanthey 3948. Would that place it outside of the railway proper ?—I do not 
should have know that it would place it outside of the railway proper, but it was 


placing it further than they should have moved the earth. 
Regular width of 3949. What was the width of the railway line at that point ?—The 


eee Penta railway was cut out wider on account of the ditch. The regular width 
seventeen feet. of the clearing was 132 feet altogether, and the regular width of the 


embankment was seventeen feet on the top. 


3950. Was this ditch outside of the railway limit? —Yes; I should 
think it was regularly outside of the railway limits. 


To disadvantage “3951. Was this difference a disadvantage to the contractors ?— Yes. 


Wet, swampy 3952. In what way was it to their disadvantage ?—In having to 
ground: atobe move their materials so much farther. This place was a wet, swampy 
ees plank ground, and the earth had to be wheeled with barrows, and it required 
distance. more plank and took more men. They had to wheel it three times as 


far as they would otherwise have had to do. 

3953. You say it had to be wheeled over plank ?—Yes. 

3954. All of it ?—Yes. 

aes How were those planks supported?—By temporary trestle 
work. 


3956. Could the plank not be laid on the natural surface of the 
earth ?—No; it could not be laid on the natural surface, there would 
have to be some blocking put under it. 

3957. What distance did this ditch continue along the side of the 
road ?—I do not exactly know, but I should think four or five miles. 


This ditch 9 cts. 3958. Have you made any estimate of the extra cost of this ditch 
Meat tea one over a ditch which would have been properly within the specification ? 
within specifica- Yes; I should think, according to my judgment, there would have 


tion. been from 9 to 10 cts. a yard difference. 


3959. You mean per yard of the earth excavated in the ditch ?—Yes ; 
per cubic yard. 


3960. Whether it was wasted or put into the embankment ?—I mean 
the way it was put in, and if it had been put in in the ordinary way 
it would have made a difference. 


3961. I am asking whether that 9 or 10 cts. applies to all the 
material that was taken out of the ditch, or only to what was put into 
the road-bed ?— Only to what was put into the road-bed. 


3962. Some of it was wasted, then ?—Yes; it only applies to that : 
which was put into the roadbed. 


3963. Do you know how much was put into the road-bed ?—I do not. 


Does not k 4 A ; 
Gout amnonanet 3964. Then you do not know the gross amount of the difference 


disadvantage to + 5 a ae 
Se cituctore which was the disadvantage to the contractors ? No. 


3965. You only know the rate per yard cf that which was put intoy 
the road-bed ?--That is all. 
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3966. And you think that was 9 or 10 cts. a yard ?—Yes. Gomteace Nos dy 


Contractors? 
3967. Do you mean that it would cost the contractor 9 or 10 cts. a ane i 
_ yard more than if the ditch had been built or made according to the Work, would cost 


J ; : onic 7 : to 10 cts. a yard 
specification ?—Yes; that is what I mean. i wore than ithe 


3968. So that 9 or 10 cts. a yard would not afford him ATUVUR TONE) Conan Deer 


d ding 
but would only compensate him for his loss ?—That is all. to specification: 
3969. Do you mean that the contractors would be obliged to pay 9 
or 10 cts. a yard more for getting this work done than if it had been 
done according to specification ?—Yes. 


3970. You do not mean that 9 or 10 cents a yard would have ‘been 
a fair price for the contractor to undertake to do it for as including 
his profit?—No ; I mean that as an extra price. 


3971. Out of the pocket of the contractor ?—Yes. 


3972. How do you arrive at that price of 9 or 10 cts.?—I have How witness 
arrived at it by the difference in wheeling and difference in plant that ®ived at the 
™ ‘ , price of 9 cts. ta 
it would take to do that amount of work. That is the way I arrived l0cts. ayard. 


at it, and it is generally the mode we take. 


—— OR ate, dal 
PRTC 


BU) oo Ma ee 


Sai 


3973. How many yards a day would one man’s labour excavate and 
_ move to the line if the ditch was only ten feet from it?—I had an 
_ estimate of from fifteen to twenty-five yards in some places. 


_ 3974, What would it average ?—I think in that material they would 
_ not average more than ten yards a day, that is supposing the haul was 
_ regular. 


1 tte 


3975. Lam speaking of the ten feet berm through this muskeg, That 
E would be according to specification, would it not ?—Yes. 
__ 3976. How much would one man’s labour take out and move to the Onemanalabour 
» line per day from it ?—I suppose one man would probably take out ten @ day: ten yards 
_ yards of that material. 
3977. That is if it were within the line of the specification ?—Yes. 
uf 


__ 3978, How many yards would one man’s labour move from the distance At distance in this 
_ at which this ditch was really situated ?—I should think that he would ¢28¢0n!y aediuia 
_ probably move between six and seven yards. 


_ 3979. So that at this distance a man’s labour would move about three 

yards per day less than if the ditch were according to specification ?— 

Yes; about that. 

~~ 3980, What was the value of one man’s labour at that time ?—About avout $2.a day 


co * the value of one 
_ $2 per day at that time. mae ee ge: 


: . : A the time. 
398i. Did that cover his board ?—Yes, cae 


_ 3982, At that rate every nine or ten yards put into the line would 
Bost how much more than if it had been put in under specification ?— 
_ Thave not figured it. 

3983. Does he not lose three-tenths of his price if ten yards would 
“cost $2 under the specification and he only gets seven yards 
. more for it under the work as actually executed ?—I suppose about 
that. 


C4 


3924, You must have gone through this process to have arrived at Asked to explain. 
_ the cost in your own mind. You did not guess at the 9 or 10 cts, a 
_ yard ?—No ; I went throigh it so often that I know it. 
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Price for excavat- 
ing line ditches 
under specifica- 
tion, 26 cts. 


Not usual to 
waste material 
coming out of 
line ditches. 


Cause of loss. 


Knows line 
between Broken- 
head and White- 
mouth. 


Change of line 
between these 
points disadvan- 
tageous to 
eontractor. 


Character of both 
lines compared. 


3985. hen if you are familiar with it because you have gone 
through it so often, will you explain it to me ?--I could not come much 
nearer to it. I have given you the quantity a man would move at 
that distance, and how much he would move at the other. 


3986. Do you know what price the contractors were to have for 
excavating line ditches under the specification ?—I never saw the con- — 
tract, but as far as I heard it was 26 cts. a yard. 


3987. Have you made any estimate of the earth that was wasted out 
of this excavation in the Julius Muskeg ?—No; I have not. 


3988 Was it usual toe waste any of the material which came out of 
the line ditches within the limits of the specification ?—It is not usual 
to waste it at all, unless there is an over balance of what is wanted in 
the embankment, and then, of course, it is wasted. 


3989, I suppose it costs no more to the contractor to waste earth on 
the outside of this ditch than it would to waste earth on a line ditch 
within the limits of the specification ?—No. 


3990. So that on the item of earth wasted you do not think there is 
any loss to the contractor ?—I do not think there is any loss in that 
respect. They were not required to move it any further away than the 
side of the ditch, if it were not required to be put into the embank- 
ment. 


3991. It was moving the material an extra distance which led to the 
loss to the contractor ?—Yes. 


3992. Three-tenths of the price to the contractor at 26 cts. would 
amount to something under 8 cts. Is the balance of the 9 or 10 
cts. that you speak of applicable to the cost of the foundation upon * 
which they wheeled the barrows ?—Yes; planks and extra wheel-bar- 
rows, and extra tools. 


3993. On the whole, do you think 9 or 10 cts. a yard would be a 
tair estimate of the extra cost to the contractors on account of this 
ditch being outside of the limits proper ?—Yes. 


3994. Do you know anything about the change of line between 
stations 1710 and 1700—that is between Brokenhead and Whitemouth? 
—Yes; I have been on both lines considerably before there was any 
work done. 


3995. You mean between the first located line and the line that was 
finally adopted ? —Yes; on the north line, and the one that was adopted. 


3996. Do you think the change was advantageous to the contractor, 
or the reverse ?—I should say it was the reverse. 


3997. For what reason ?—Because there was a great deal less swamp 
and muskeg, and the clearing, from all appearances, was lighter on the 
north line. 


3998. What sort of material was it?—Some parts clay, some parts 
inclined to sand and gravel, and some muskeg. I think the Julius 
Muskeg proper was not nearly as long on the north line as it was on 
the south line. It was considerably shorter and ran out more into a 
neck. 


3999, Did this portion of the line of which you are speaking embrace — 
any part of the Julius Muskeg ?—Yes. £ 
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4000. Both the first and second line ?—Yes. SE cone cee 


4001. But you say there was more of it on the southern line?—Yes, ©l#*i™ss 


_ 4002. If they had adhered to the north line how would it have been Fully one-half of 
worked—by hand, or by horses, or by implements ?—There was a Have Deen aoe 
great deal of it could have been worked by horses or scrapers. by horses. 


4003. What proportion of it ?—I should think fully one-half. 


__ 4004. Was that a level portion of the line, or was it very steep ?— 
_ it was middling level. There were steeper banks on both sides of the 
_ muskegs on the north line than there were on the south line. I should 

consider, speaking from experience, that the north line was a consider- 
ably higher grade than it was on the south line. 


__ 4005. Would it be more easily worked on that account ?—It would Grouna arier ana 
be more easily worked because it was drier ground and could be worked ee 
_ with horses and scrapers. 


_ 4006, Do you mean that the contractor could get out a much larger 

_ quantity of material at the same cost to himself than he could on the 

~ south line ?—Yes. 

___ 4007. Could he not employ the same implements and animals upon Work can ug 

_ the south line ?—Not on so much of it. There wasa little that he could and porapens ical 
_ plough and scrape, but very little, on the south line—that is between ar EW CSS 
Brokenhead and Whitemouth. WAY a Te 


4008. Is it much less expensive to excavate with animals and imple- 
ments than by men’s labour ?—Yes. I have always found that we coulda 
‘do it by horses and scrapers for about one-third less than we could do 


s 


it in any other way. Wheel-barrows come next. 


_ 4009. How was it actually done on the southern line ?—It was done Done with wheel~ 
_ principally with wheel-barrows. There was a small portion, I think, P@*"ow* 
hear Rennie Station, that was done with plough and scraper, but it was 
_ Very stony. 
_ 4010. Have you made any estimate of the difference between the 
‘cost to the contractor of moving material on those two different lines ?— 
_ [have not particularly figured out an estimate any more than if I 
‘were going to look ata piece of work to see what difference I should 
make between the two. That isabout all. Of course I have sat and 
igured it roughly, but I have not made any very minute figures with 
egard to it. 


4011. What difference do you think it would make to the contractor Difference of from 
n the cost to him ?—-I should think in the neigbourhood of between 6 §107 Per cent. to 
and 7 per cent. 


__ 4012. Do you mean that the same quantity of material would cost 
Him 6 or 7 per cent. mere for moving it on the south line than it 
would cost him if he had to move it on the north line ?—Yes. 


__, 4013. I understand you are not able to say what the aggregate cost, 
Would be, but you establish that as the basis of calculation ?—Yes. If 
i were going to take the piece of. work, I should take that figure as a 
DASIS, 
j About two-thirds 
4014, About what proportion of the whole quantity of material do eee aay int 


you think was more expensive on the south line than on the on south than it 
e x ‘ would have been 
north line ?—I should think about two-thirds. on the north, 
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Contract No. 14+ 4015, Have you gone over the country at all south of the present 
line ?—No; I have never been much over it. I have been just out andi 
in. Oa 

4016. You are not able to give usan idea whether it is a country over 
which a railway could have been made more easily than the present. 
line ?—No; [ have not sufficiently gone through it to know, 


BIRRELL: James BIRRELL, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 


Oe iets F 4017. Did Mr. J. H. Fraser give you any document to give to the 
Partnership. Commission ?—He instructed me to get this document from Mr. Biggs. 


It was in his office. 


4018, And at his request you now produce it?—Yes. (Exhibit No. 
97.) 


SIFTON. 
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struction— , Ceca 
Apladea eh ae A By the Chairman : 


Claim for coffer 4019. What is the next item upon which you make any claim, after 
era the ones you have previously alluded to’—Item No. 5, for coffer dams. 


4020. Will you explain why it is that you consider you have a claim 
upon that head ?—In the first place it is usual, under all contracts that E 
ever had, to be paid extra for coffer dams. It is impossible to estimate 
them, and unless there is a special provision made to cover them in the 
specification we are usually paid for them by day’s work. 


4021. Were the coffer dams built at the direction of the Government — 
engineer, or entirely at your own option ?—They have to be put up 
in certain cases. In this case it was impossible to do the work without. 
putting up coffer dams. 


4022. Would it be impossible to do the work without getting mem 
there also ?—Yes. 
Specification does 4023, Then why do you charge extra for putting in coffer dams for 
not cover coffer . : 
nains: doing work that you could not perform without them ?-—In the first — 
place it is usual, where the specifications do not cover these items, to 
have them paid for by the day, We claim that the specification did 
not cover this work, and we brought the matter to the notice of the 
acting Chief Engineer. _ 
Marcus Smith’s 4024. Who was that?--Mr. Marcus Smith. Mr. Smith said he had 
Re ee. not studied the specification, but that he would look over it that night 
and see whether it covered it or not. “If it is does not cover it,” he 
said, ‘‘ you certainly have a right to be paid for it under the contract,. 
or the clause which provides that any work which is not covered by 
the specification shall be paid for by adding 15 per cent. for too!s, &e.” 
Mr. Smith looked over the specification, and concluded that it did not 
cover this item of work, and said to me and my brother—we were both 
together—“ Go on with this work and keep an account of it, and I wilh 
instruct the engineer in charge of the work to keep an account, so that 


| 


% 
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he can certify to your bills every month.” We charged the actual Gomtract No. t4- 
amount of labour expended on the work, adding to it the 15 per cent. Claims. 
allowed by the specification. The engineers on the work certified to 

those bills, and they are the correct bills which are produced in this 
item. 


_ . 4025. Did Mr. Smith’s remarks apply to special bridges at stations 
_ 3776, 3849 and 3960, as well as the one at the Whitemouth centre 
_ channel ?—Yes ; it applied to any place where it became necessary. 


_ 4026. Then his remarks were general, and not relating only to the Marcus Smith's 
q E A : A + remarks applie&® 

particular spot of which you were speaking at the time ?—No; his generally. 
remarks were general, and the instructions to the engineers were to 


examine and keep account of the labour we expended on such works. 


____ 4027, Do you mean that his instructions were to’ your engineer ?— 
Yes. 


_ 4028. Were you present when he gave those instructions ?—I was 
not present; but they had instructions, and they, acted under those 
instructions. 

_ 4029, Were those instructions in writing, do you know ?—I could 
not tell you, but I can find out by some of the engineers in charge. 


* 4030. Did the engineers tell you that they had those instructions? 
_ —Yes, they were very particular in their accounts always. They kept 
_ the days so that they were able to certify exactly to the amount of 
_ labour that was done. 


i £ 
#3 


4031. Is there anything further about that item ?—No. 


4032. What is the next item ?—The next item is loss in delay caused eo 
_ by teaming of plant, &c., from Fisher’s Landing to Winnipeg, instead {ng plant. 
of bringing it by boat. The amount $595 is the actual difference that it 
_ would have cost us at this point if we could have brought it a month 
previous by boat. | 
~~ 4033. What is the next item ?—The next item is roads that were Gene file 
made by us for the carrying on of the work. Our specification and waggon roads 
contract bind us to provide all our own roads for carrying on the work fone 
_ of this contract. We came in here when there were no roads at all— were also used by 

in this country east of Red River. We expected to have to do that, ‘® Governments 
| but during the time of carrying on our works the Government was 

_ carrying on works on section 15, and building engineers’ houses along 
_ the line of road. They were taking out their supplies, and much of the 
cost and labour of keeping up these roads were occasioned by the amount 
_ of stuff that was taken over them by the Government. They used 

_ them, and we asked for an allowance. Mr. Rowan and Mr. Smith both 
~ said we had a reasonable claim for allowance, as all we could be asked 
__ to do was to keep up roads for ourselves, and we were keeping them 
_ up for the Government. The last year and a half of this time there Pov lsst Yearen am 
_ was a large amount of stuff taken over our road for contract 15, and faken over their 
_ taken over the road-bed of 14, and we had to expend_a large amount of railroad fer 
_ Money to put it in shape again. | consequent loss, 
4034. Do you mean the road-bed of the railway line ?—Yes; there : 

Were places in which they could go nowhere else, and we had to go 
Over our work again and put it in shape. 
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— &e.— 
Contract No. 14. 


‘Total cost of road 
for carrying sup- 
plies $13,617.00. 


$13,000 claimed 
Yor roads outside 
of railway line, 
except $500 for 
levelling this. 


A road for the use 
-of section 14 alone 
would not have 
cost more than 
haf, 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


4035. Had you made it up to formation level ?—Yes; we had made 
it up to formation level. I was over the road all the time, and I know 
the amount of stuff that was taken over it for the Government and for — 
contract 15 and other works. I tbink I am very safe when I say that 
it would not have cost over half the amount to have kept up our own 
roads that it did actually cost us on account of the Government. 


By the Chairman :— 


4036. What do you consider to be the total cost of making and 
maintaining this road from the beginning until the time that the 
Government ceased to use it ?—During our time of it ? 


4037 Yes ?—We kept an account of the cost of it tous; $13,617.50 
was the amount that our books showed. We kept a road account, and 
this is certified by our foreman and the men who brought in their 
accounts, and that is the amount we paid for it. 


4038. This road was partly over the bed formed for the railway: do 
you estimate in your cost of the road the making of that road-bed for the 
railway ?—No; merely the levelling of it in places. It was only some 
two or three miles in one place, and three or four miles in another, 
where it was better for the teams to go on than the road through the 
woods. 


4039. How much of the road bed of the railway line was used for the 
traffic which you describe ?—Sometimes there were only a very few 
miles used, and then at other times when there would be a severe rain 
the teams would turn on the road-bed wherever they could get the 
chance. 


4040. Do I understand that your item of $13,000 was for the roads 
made outside of the railway line ?—All with the exception of about 
$400 or $500—I could not give the exact amount—that was for level- 
ling this road. 


4041. So that the cost to you of putting the railway line in order 
after it had been used for carrying in supplies for section 15, would not 
amount to more than $500 altogether ?—No. 


4042. The ene would be for the preparation of the roads, and 
keeping them up outside of the railway line altogether ?—Yes. 


4043. I suppose that if the road had never been used for the supplies on 
section 15, you would have been obliged to build a road for your own 
purposes ?— Yes. 


4044. What would it have cost you to build the road for your own 
purposes alone ?—I do not think it would have cost me more than half ‘ 
that amount. 


4045. Do you mean that the construction of the road amounted to 
about half of this $13,000, or more ?—Yes; I think that the construction 
of the road amounted to Jess than $13,009. The construction of the 


road amounted to perhaps $4,000 or $5,000, and the keeping of it up 
to the balance. 


4046. I am asking, first of all, what the construction of the road costs . 
—That is what I am not certain about. 
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— 4047, How much do you think ?—I think $5,000 or $6,000, or 
_ perhaps $4,000 or $5,000 for the first construction of the road. 


4043, Was the balance of this item incurred by the repairing of the 
s zoad /—Yes 7 
4049. At different times ?’—Yes; at different times. We had con- 


_ atantly to keep on the men repairing the roads on account of the 
_ Government. 


4050. But the original cost of construction you would have had to 
_ bear at all events whether the Government used it afterwards or not? 
mm — Y es. 

4051. You do not think the Government ought to share any part of 
_ that item ?—No. 


_ 4052. Then, after it was constructed, did you bring over the road 
_ more supplies than the Government did ?—No; I think not. 


—__4053. Do you mean that the Government used it as much as you did 
_ after it was constructed ?—I think they used it more. You understand 
_ that a large amount of supplies were taken to 15 by the contractor. 


ne? 
’ 


_ Tinclude that with what went for the Government. 


4054. You mean supplies used by the contractors ? — Yes. 


_ 4055. Then why should the Government pay for the contractors 
_ getting supplies over the road ?—I do not know; we had not anything 
_ todo with it. They went over the road and it would have been pretty 
hard to stop them. 

_ 4056. I understood’ you to say that the Government used the road 

_ for taking in supplies for building the engineers’ houses ?—Yes. 

_ 4057. Now, for that use of it by the Government, how much was it 
_ worth ?—I think it would amount to one-fourth of the use of the road. 


4058. And how much did the contractors use your road for their 
_ purposes ?—I think the contractors for 15 took as much stuff over 
_ it as we did altogether. .. 


_ 4059. At that rate you would use the road to the extent of four- 
ninths; the contractors to the extent of four-ninths, and the Govern. 
ment to the extent of one-ninth ; have you estimated it as closely as 
_ that for the sake of ascertaining the proportion that each party used 
_ it?—I do not think I have. 


_ 4060. You understand what I mean ? I wish you to separate, for the 
present, the amount of use which the Government had of your road, as 
distinguished from the amount of use which the contractors had of it. 
Can you do that?—Yes; I think I have done that in my answer. 
Your explanation of it is right. 

4061. You think that the proportions I have named are the correct 
_ proportions, as far as you can judge ?—Yes. 

_ 4062. Then taking the first cost, which you assumed to be $5,000, 
from the whole item a balance would be left of $8,617. From what 
you say you think the Government, for its: purposes, had the use of the 
_ Toad to the extent of one-ninth after the construction ?—Yes. 


_ 4063. Do you mean by that, that the expense of keeping it in repair 
for the sole use of the Government would be equal to one-ninth of the 
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gon Roads, 
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Contract No. 14 


Construction of 
road cost about 
$5,0u0. 


After road was 
constructed it 
was used more for 
section 15 than 
for section 14. 


Government 
used it for carry- 
ing supplies to 
build engineers’ 
houses. 


Government use 
amounted to 
about one-ninth, 
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Claim for Wag- 
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Contract No, 14. 


Cost of repairing 

waggon road 

for three years 

from $5,000 to 
000. 


7 


What Govern- 
ment should pay. 


A road up toa 
certain mark a 
necessity. 


No request was 
made by Govern- 
ment respecting 
this supply road. 


‘This claim under 
Rowan’s consi- 
deration. 
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whole repairs ?—The latter part of the time the stuff for contract 14 _ 
was taken over the road, but during the whole of the three years 
previous, the Government would be entitled, according to our calcula- 
tion, to bear one-quarter of the expense. 


4064. During what time do you say ?—During the first three years. 


4965. Do you mean that was before the contractors commenced ?— 
Yes. 


4066. They would be entitled to bear what proportion of the 
expense ?—They would be entitled to bear one-quarter of the expense. 


4067. One-fifth according to your own calculation. Can you say 
what the whole cost of repairing was for the first three years ?— 
Between $5,000 and $6,000. The greatest amount of the repairs was 
during that time. 


4068. Do you mean that for the first three years, the Government, 
for its own purposes, used your rcad to an extent equal to about one- 
fifth of the whole use ?—Yes. 


4069. What would the balance of the time be ?—The balance of the 
time would be about six months. 


4070. And for the balance of the time, about six months, the Govern” 
ment did not use it ?—Yes; they used it right along in the same pro- 
portion, but then it was more used by contractors during that time, 


4071. Then assuming that the Government was not liable for the use 
of it by the contractors, is it your contention that the Government 
ought to pay somewhere about $1,000 of the repairs ?—Yes. 


4072. But if they were also liable for the contractors’ use of it, they 
would have to pay some $5,000 of the repairs ?—Yes. 


4073. What is your estimate of what their proportion of the claim 
would be ?—There is a little more than that. We claim that we would 
not have had to build as expensive a road as that if there was not as 
much travel on it. 


4074. Why did you make it a road equal to the expenditure of 
$5,000 ?—We had to do it to keep it up. In the first place we did not — 
do it, but when their travel came along, we found we had to build it up. 


4075. That would be repairing, would it not?—We built the first 
year only twenty miles, our “ toll roads ” as we call them, and extended 
them as we went on with the work. Then it became necessary to build 
in some places very permanent works. oo 


4076. Were you requested to make your first construction more solid 
or more permanent ?—No ; they did not request us at all. They said 
nothing to us about these roads. 


4077. You did that of your own option ?— Yes. 


4078, But you say you spent more on them because you expected 
more travel over them than your own ?—Yes; they were travelling on 
them all the time. They had let the contracts to build their engineers’ 
houses. , 

4079. Has the item for this use of the roads been under the consid-_ 
eration of any of the engineers ?—It has been under the consideration — 
of Mr. Rowan, who has reported on it. I do not know what his report 
is. We understood in Ottawa that Mr. Marcus Smith had reported on 
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this item, but we know nothing about it. Part of our claims were COmt™#¢t So. 14. 
reported on. 


_ +4080. Have you explained to Mr. Rowan, on the ground, the nature 
_ of your claim, and pointed out where the road was used ?— Yes. 4 


4 4081. So that he has had the materials on which to form an opinion ? 
_ —Yes; and all the accounts went through his hands. 


_ 4082, Is there anything further about this item which you would 
like to explain ?—No; there is nothing further. 
__ 4083. What is the next item?—The next item is increase of rock on Next item: claim 
' the east end. I may say, with regard to that increase of rock, our (Oy imerease of 
_ schedule of quantities said that there was 10,000 yards of loose rock, located line: 
_ or about that. Up to within a very short time before the contract was 
_. completed—about a year—we knew nothing about any more rock 
_ being on it. We were doing the rock that was over the located road 
in different places, and knew nothing about that until the re-location of 
_ the last mile and a quarter, which, by turning it to the south, threw us 
_ into heavy rock cuttings. Had this been located a.year before, so that 
_ we could have got at it at the same time we wero doing the other rock 
_ work we could have had it completed at the same time. Had we 
_ known, by our specification or schedule of quantities, that there was 
_ any likelihood of this rock being there we would have made provision 
meior it, : 


4084. I do not quite understand what you complain of. Is it that 
_ the specification or bill of works did not give you the proper idea of 
_ the approximate amount which you would have to excavate ?—Yes. 
4085. Do you mean that it misled you to your disadvantage ?—Yes. Be EGS ea, 

_ I mean that it misled us as to the calculations made. We had no idea of Original line 
_ this quontity of rock at the eastern end of the contract. During the eed our eoe 
_ whole carrying on of the contract, up to the end of last year, we had 

no knowledge of anything of the kind being there, and on the original 

_ iine marked out for us there was no such thing. 


_. 4086. If this large quantity had been found upon the line ‘originally Nature of claim. 
located, would you have any cause of complaint, or any claim for 
_ extras?—No; we would not have any cause of complaint it it had been 
| ~ located, and we had got to work at it in the right time. 


at 40>7. Then your claim is because you did not get the information in 
proper time ?—That is part of it. The other is that the actual change 
_ Of line increased our work at a plage where it increased the cost of the 
work. You see if it had been the original line there would have been 
_ only a few yards of the rock. In that case it would have been earth 


__ work on which we would have had a profit. 


_ 4088. I understood you to say that if you had taken out the original 
_ quantity, 33,738 yards on the line as first located, you would have had 
ho claim ?—Certainly not. 


| 4089. About how much would it have cost you on the line originally 
. 


located ?—It would have cost us just as much at the time as it would 
on this line. 
4090, Then the change in location did not increase the cost to 


you ?—The change in location did increase the cost, because on the 
ther line there was no rock. 
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Contract No.14, 4091, T am asking you if the quantity had been on the original line 
what would it have cost you ?—It would have made no difference. 


Change of loca- . 5 : : 
tion made no 4092. The change in location made no difference in the cost ?—No, 


a 4093. So that the change of line is not the basis of your claim, unless 
the taking out of the same quantity on the other line would have cost 
you less ?—It is. 


Ground of claim 4094. Do you claim that the taking out of 33,700 yards on the first 
not the increase Jing would have been the foundation of a claim for extras against the 
delay. Government ?—I do not claim it on any other grounds than the delay 


which prevented us from going on with it at the proper time. 


4095. Now you say the only claim is on account of the time you got 
the information ?— Yes. 


4096. Does your contract require that you should get the information 
on such subjects at any particular time ?—No; it does not. 


4097. Then why do you think it is incumbent upon the Government 
to give you the information at a particular time ?—I think it is but 
reasonable that information should be given within a reasonable time 


before the contract runs out. 


Contract provides : ° , 
that in case of 4098. Does not your contract provide that if you are delayed in the 


delay there . work any particular time you should get an extension for a similar 
equivalant exten- period to complete it ?—Yes. 
sion of time. f 
4099. And that the time in addition for completing it shall be a 
compensation for tbe time which you were delayed in commencing it? 
—Yes. 


4100. Have you had that additional time ?—We have had the delay. ~ 


4101. Then have you not had the compensation ?—No ; we have not 
had the delay, because I contend it would have taken the whole time 
to have finished that east end more than it would on the other. We 
ought to have been made acquainted with that fact simultaneously with 
the commencement of the contract. 


4102. It was not some of the work which you handed over to Mr. | 
Whitehead ?—No; we handed over a little of it, but it was a matter of 
request that we should stop. 

4103. But you have had suffivient time to take it out ?~Yes; and we 
took it out. 


Time sufficiently 4104. So that you have had extension of time sufficient to enable you 
extended, rer, 
to do it ?—Yes. 


Lost nothing. 4105. You have lost nothing by being enabled to do it in the extended 
; time ?—No; we lost nothing, because we got time to finish it. 


But thinks an 4106. Is there anything further about that item which you wish to 
tipatalate ”” say 2—Nothing, only just this: that all our rock cuttings cost us more — 


period ought to for doing it than the contract price. Whatever was in the schedule we: 

e favourably : A ° 

considered. accepted, as we would be obliged to do that anyway, whatever it would. 
cost us, but the increase of the quantity at that late day, we consider, 


ought to be favourably considered in the settlement. ' 


4107. De you mean that you have no claim for it under your con- — 
tract, and that the allowance of it would be as a favour more than as @ 
right ?—I have no claim under our contract except for delay. 


j 
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_ 4108. You do not claim it as aright, but ask for it asa favour ?—Yes; Comtract No. 14. 


~ we did a large amount of work that we had not calculated on doing. 
dD Next item: claim 


q : : : : t of 
_ 4109, What is your next item ?—Selkirk Station Ground, No. 9. Selkirk Station 


Ground, 
__ 4110. Was that in your orignal contract ?—Yes ; we had to complete work they shoula 
the station ground. We were obliged under our contract to do BOY oer celts 

ork on the section that we might be ordered to perform. This station 
as finished, paid for, and taken off our hands as complete. Then we 

Were asked to go back, as they wished to enlarge the ground, change the 
grade and prepare it for building an engine house. We went back to do 
the work, but when it was laid out we found that it was not work that we 
ought to be called upon to do under our contract, as it had been done 
fore, and if we were called back to doit, it should be done as the con- 
tract provided, by day labour. It happened that the acting Engineer-in- 
Chief, Mr. Smith, was away just at the time we commenced, but Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Rowan, Mr. Thompson, the Division Engineer, my brother 
d myself, met on the ground where the work was being done, and I 

called Mr. Smith’s attention to the matter. He looked over it, and said Marcus Smith’s 
he would think about it. “ Well,” I said, “ we are going on with the CRonia Ht to ns 
_ work now, but we want to know whether we are to be paid for it, compelled to do 
_ because if we are.not to be paid for it, and we do not know how we are ine oar 
- going to be paid Yor it, we will quit.” “Well,” he said, “I cannot 
_ Settle that ina moment; it requires some consideration. You ought 
"not to be compelled to do it under your contract, I can see that very 

_ plainly.” 


4111. Who said that ?—Mr. Marcus Smith ; and Isaid tohim: “I will Rowan & Thomp- 
"leave this matter in the hands of the District Engineer, Mr. Rowan, éxtra on inaoe 
and the Division Engineer, Mr. Thompson, and let them settle on the yards. 

' extra amount.” He said: “ We will not pay you by the day. Wedo 

not want any work done that way that we can help, but,” said he, 

« they will settle on the extra amount you are entitled to receive for 

” I said I was satisfied with that; I was satisfied that they would 

do what was right, and perfectly satisfied to accept their decision on 

the twatter. I called their attention to it some time after and they did 

Settle on the price, and gave usa statementas to the amount they would 

allow. They allowed us 24 cts, extra on 19,364 yards. 


_ 4112. Who allowed that ?—Mr. Rowan and Mr. Thompson. 


t 4113, Did they certify to it?—They certified to that, and made a 
7eturn recommending it under the instructions given to them by Mr. 
mith, 


- AW So that your claim is not for the whole price of that material ; 
you ask for the difference over your contract price ?—Yes; we just 
agreed to whatever they would do. 


Ba ‘ 5 : ry 
4115, Is there anything further on that item that you wish to say ? Further explana 


-—There is nothing further on that item. an by Whites 
; 


| a Is there any other item about which you have not spoken ?— bead 


=r 


, : ‘ : Difference be- 
Want to refer to item No. 10 again, as you asked me on a previous poeen me be 


Casion for some figures on that matter. Our claim for item No. 10 av gee? 
based on the difference between our contract price for it and the claimea. 
ice we contracted with Mr. Whitehead to complete the work for, 
sere were three fills to be done by Mr. Whitehead. The first of those 
ills Was located at station 3980. ‘[n that till there was 37,005 yards 


a 


t 
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Contract No.14 put in. It was hauled an average distance of 9,200 feet. I am not, 
Fill at station very sure that my figures are correct or not. The difference in Mr. 
Sane Whitehead’s price and in the contract we made would be $24,423.30 
Pe ecaation in that fill, The next fill is at station 3999. In that fill there were 
3999, 15,300 yards 15,390 yards, which was hauled an average distance of 11,100 feet. 
putin, hauled ‘The difference in that fill between the sub-contract with Mr. Whitehead 
Fillat station and the Government price to us, is $12,627.60. In the third fill, at 
Bee eae anied station 4113, there were 175,567 yards. That was hauled an average 
Sa rend OF distance of 12,500 feet, and the difference between our contract price 
difference be- for it and the price paid to Mr. Whitehead, was $173,812.93. The 
De oe Lite: total amount is $210,863.83. 

BD BON 83. 4117. Have you estimated what it would be at the contractor's price, 


40 cts. ?—No. 


4118. How did you arrive at the length of the extra baul? IL 
understand that you commenced from the end of the 1,200 feet ?—Yes. 


4119. Was there any limit over the 1,200 feet at which you were to 
be paid for the haul ?—There was no limit in the specification; I 
deduct, you see, the 1,200 feet in each case. 


BE uae 4120. When you give the number of feet for extra haul, it is after 
oh ess fe deducting the first 1,200 feet ?—-Yes. 
4121. You make the extra haul on this large item something over 


two miles ?—Yes. 


4122. And do you think you ought to be paid for that extra haul ab 
a cent per yard for every 100 feet ?—Yes. 


4123. Your figures must be wrong some way or other. If your 
extra haul was 12,500 feet upon an average, that would be $1.25 for 
every cubic yard hauled ?—No ; deduct the 1,200 feet. 


4124. I thought this was after deducting the 1,200 feet. I asked you 
particularly about that ?—I did not understand you. That is the total. 


4125. Then that is the average haul, and not the average extra 
haul ?—Yes. 


4126. In your contract was there any provision for completing those | 
voids in any other way than by earth embankments ? —No, there 
never was any other way spoken of or intimated whatever. That 18 
the way it was calculated to be filled. . 


4127. I suppose the hauling of the earth was done by cars and 
engines ?—Yes; it was done by machinery. 


4128. Did you ever consider the probable cost of bridging over those 
voids instead of filling them with earth embankment ?—I never 
estimated it. 

Optional with 4129. Was there a clause in your agreement with the Government, 

Government to by which they were permitted to omit this work if they thought 

voids. proper ?—There is no doubt about that. They could have put in timber 
if they wished. 

4130. Had they the privilege of omitting this work from your con- 
tract if they wished ?—No; not of omitting it. They would have had 
to do it with timber or some other way. 


4131. But there was a provision by which they could have put trestle 
work into it if they pleased ?—The general term of the contract allowed 
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them to put in trestle work wherever they saw fit. I take the contract ComtractNo 14 
and specification to mean that, but it would have been a very costly job 
to have put in trestle work. 


aes? 


__ 4132. Were these fills, as you call them, over water stretches ?—No ; 


they were across gullies principally. The last fill was a neck of Cross 
Lake. 


__ 4133. Then would a large proportion of those fills require rock bases A large portion of 
or. trestle work ?—Yes; I think a large proportion of them would #!§ would require 
require rock bases. They would have found rock in some places by trestle work. 


sinking fifteen or twenty feet. 


4134. Where trestles are used over land openings it is usual to put 
-rock bases under them ?—Hither rock or piles. 


_ 4135. Do you mean that the filling of those gaps upon which you 
_ make your claim would have cost anything like as much as your 
_ whole claim, if it were done with trestle ?—I could not answer that 
question without calculating upon it. It would have cost a great deal. 


They were high and it would Lave cost a very great deal to have built 
trestle work. 


- 4136. How high were the fills ?—They would be, perhaps, about an Fills from thirty 
verage of from thirty to forty feet. eo fot Toots 


_ 4137. Is there anything further about that item ?—No; only this: Whitehead made 
we always looked upon that as the best part of our work, and we had aoe ion etd 
negotiations with Mr. Whitehead to sell him out our interest about that 

_ time. He made us an offer for it; and if we had not looked upon it as 

_ the very best part of our work we would have accepted it. 


4138. You say that Mr, Whitehead made you an offer ?—Yes. 


__ 4139. Do you mean to take from your hands the work which was 
_ hot completed ?—Yes. 


4140. And do you say that his orfer had reference to this portion of 
work which you had not completed ?—Yes. 


mee 4141. Had it any reférence to a much larger portion ?—Not much 
‘iarger, 

_ 4142. You think that his offer was for the purpose of gaining the profit 

on this portion ?—Yes. 


4143. Do you remember what he offered you ?—I think it was $50,000. whitehead 
Tt was to Mr. Farwell he made the offer. iri aloe aes 


4 4144, Do you not think it was $55,000 ?—I could not say. 


_ 4145. Do you remember that you offered to sell it to him at a certain a ropoesd io tee - 
| price?—Yes; we offered it to him at $70,000. what the profit 
ey, was estimated at 
_ 4146. Then at that time you estimated your profit to be worth $70,000 ? 
—Yes; at that time the estimate we had of that fill was much smaller 
than it is here. They did not think it would take as much earth to fill 
1. I think it was only estimated at that time it would take 125,000 
yards to make the fill. 


4147. Mr. Whitehead refused to give you $70,000 ?—Yes. 
4148, And the negotiations ended altogether ?—Yes, 
18 


= a. el Tc ? 
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Three or four 
months after 
Whitehead re- 
fused to give 
$70,000 the exist- 
ing arrangement 
was made. 


Bond of indem- 
nity for $5,000 
given to White- 
head to assure 
him work would 
be done so as not 
to delay him. 


Claims also for 
interest. 


JARVIS. 


Surveys— 
Party M,. 


E. W. Jarvis, a 
Civil Engineer. 


Surveying from 
1871 to 1875. 


Survey from 
Whitefish Bay to 
Red River. 


4149. How long had they ended before this new arrangement was 
made with Mr. Whitehead ?—I could not say; but I should think three 


or four months. 


4150. Then it was not about the time that you made the arrangement 
with him that he was offering to buy you out ?—No. 


4151. So that in that you are mistaken ?—No. 


4152. I understood you to say that about this time Mr. Whitehead 
was offering to buy you out ?—It made no difference. It was this end 
of the work that he was anxious to get hold of as it had the profit in it. 


4153. Do you mean that at the time you made the arrangement with 
Mr. Whitehead, you had the option of taking his offer of $50,000, or of 
completing the work through him as a sub-contractor ?—No; we had 
not entered into any particulars with him at all at that time. The other 
negotiations had entirely broken off. 


4154,. I understood you to intimate that at the time you could have 
done something very favourable to yourself ?—We could have done so 
before, but at that time we never spoke of renewing old negotiations at. 
all. Wehadno option about it. We were forced in to make this 
arrangement, and that was all we could do. I would just like to show 
you, in regard to this matter, that we did everything we could, and were 
anxious to hurry on and keep out of Mr. Whitehead’s way. Mr. White- 
head said he wanted to commence laying a track to a certain point, 
and he was very much afraid that we might delay him. He wanted a 
guarantee from us that the work would be done, and he would not 
accept any guarantee except my personal bond which I gave him, and 
which was carried out; the bond of indemnity of $5,000. 

4155. Can you produce a copy of that bond ?~ TI produce it. (Hxhibit 
No. 98.) In regard to the last item we ask that the matter of interest be 
considered, The Government hold deposits of ours at the present 
time, and part of the last estimate, and also a part of the percentage in 
their hands, and we think at this extended period of time we ought to 
be allowed a reasonable amount of interest for their holding this money. 
I have an engineer who will be here to-morrow, who is working on the 
road, whom I wish to be examined in regard to that ditch, and in regard 
to the change of location. 


4156. Is there anything further you wish to say ?—No. 


Epwarp W. JARVIS, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 

4157. What is your profession ?—Civil engineer. 

4158. Have you been at any time engaged upon any work for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Yes ; on the surveys. 7 

4159. When ?—From May, 1871, to June, 1875. . 

4160. Which survey were you first employed upon? —The survey 
from Lake of the Woods, starting from the eastern extremity at White-_ 
fish Bay and running west to Red River. ‘ 


4161. Did you survey between those two points ?—Yes; that'was the 
first season’s work. y 


J 
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4162, All the way ?—Yes; all the way. 

_ 4163. At what point was your base of supplies that season ?-—At the 

_ outset it was at Thunder Bay. 


4164. How far from the beginning of your work ?—Four hundred SENT: supplies 
_ miles I should say, by the Dawson route. I really do not know the doo mites frome” 
_ exact distance in miles, but by the route over which the supplies came Cre come 


f _ it was about 400 miles. 


4165. From what point did you start to get in your supplies ?—We 
_ started from Thunder Pay. 


4166. What party did you take with you ?—The surveying party 
__was composed of myself, in charge, one transit man, one leveller, one 
_ assistant leveller, rod man, and two chain men, and about twenty-five 
axe men and packers, 


4167. About thirty-two inall ?—Yes ; about thirty-two I should think. Thies alk, 


4168, Who had charge of providing you with supplies ?—I rather Supplies. 
think it was Mr. Alph. Jones who sent in supplies from Thunder Bay. 

_ There was a commissariat officer attached to each party; my com- 
 missariat officer was Mr. John Breden. He accompanied me. 


+5 4169. Was that in addition to the number you mentioned ?—Yes; I 
had not mentioned him. 


‘4170. Was he subordinate to Mr. Jones ?—I think so. 


_ 4171. Had you any immediate control over your com missariat officer ? 
—Yes; we acted in concert with regard to getting in the supplies. I 
instructed him as to what supplies I wanted, and he took means to 
procure them for me. After November, 1871, or during the month of 
November, he received orders to remain in the woods the whole winter, 

_It was not contemplated at first that we were to remain out all winter, 

_ and I then despatched a man to Red River to purchase supplies, 


_ 4172, Who was that ?—Mr. Gray. 


4173. To whom did he make application ?—I sent him in here to Winco Hd es 
Mr. Bannatyne to purchase what supplies were needed. chase supplies 


e t : Re A from Bannatyne. 
_ 4174. Had Mr. Bannatyne any connection with the Pacific Railway ? 
-—No; he kept a general store here. 


4175. Were you authorized to take that step, or was it left to your 
Own discretion ?—No; I took it on my own responsibility. The party 
‘Were out there and the supplies were nearly run out, aud I found it a 

reat saving of time to get them in Winnipeg rather than wait until I 
got them trom Thunder Bay. My supplies arrived from here sooner 
han the supplies sent from Thunder Bay. 


4176. Did you allow your messenger to use his own discretion as to Instructions to 

the prices he was to pay ?—No; there were no orders left as to DEICES hee eon 
_ +he instructions to the messenger were to obtain the supplies on the taining supplies. 
Understanding that those who furnished them should draw on Mr. 
#leming for the amount contracted for at Ottawa. We had a small 
Sum of'cash furnished to us at the outset, $50, which did not amount 


to much for that purpose. 


4177. T wish to ascertain now the means by which the prices of those Prices of goods, 
plies were fixed ?—I presume they were the ordinary current prices 


ere, I had no control over the prices myself, except that duplicate 
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Difficulty of 
getting supplies. 


Supplies nearly 
consumed on the 
way by supply 
party. 


Supplies sent 
from Thunder 
Bay inadequate. 


<nief Engineer 
sent instructions 
+o remain out 
during winter and 
stated that sup- 
plies and winter 
-clothing would 
de sent. 


‘nvoices were sent with the goods to me. I knew the prices and 
certified to receiving the goods. The matter of prices was of no con- 
cern to me. 


4178. Then you left the prices of the goods to be settled between 
the party who supplied them and theanthorities at Ottawa ?—Yes. 


4179. Do you remember when you got the invoice whether, in your 
opinion, the prices were reasonable or unreasonable ?—The prices 
appeared to me to be high, but hardly more than [ expected them to 
be here at that time. The place was very isolated, and we could not 
expect to get them lower under the circumstances. 


4180. Did you make any representation to the authorities at Ottawa 
upon the subject of prices ?—No; I did not. I simply reported the 
fact of what I had done. 


4181. As to the supplies which were sent to you from Thunder Bay 
during the first season, do you remember whether there was any 
difficulty in getting what was sufficient to support your party ?—It 
was very late in the season, I remember, when we received them, and 
owing, probably, to the length of the journey, the supplies were very 
nearly all consumed by the parties bringing them in. When the 
supplies that were supposed to last us over the winter arrived we were 
forced to send in here for more, they were so nearly exhausted. 


182. That is supplies for the winter “season ?—Yes; the only 
supplies we received from Thunder Bay were clothing and supplies that 
were supposed to do us for the winter. 


4183. Did you make any representations to any person at Ottawa as 
to the state of affairs ?—I reported at Ottawa the state of affairs. 


4181. Do you remember, in round numbers, the value of the supplies 
which you procured from Winnipeg for that winter ?—I do not. Those 
that I individually procured I may possibly tell, but others were pro- 
cured about Christmas, when another commissariat officer was 
appointed. Mr. Breden left me at the beginning of the winter, and 
Mr. W. B. Jones was appointed as the commissariat officer to my party 
and the next party east of mine—the party under charge of Mr. James. 


4185. Were the supplies that were sent from Thunder Bay for that 
winter very inadequate ?—Entirely inadequate. 


4186. Do you know whether you had enough for one-half of the 
winter or one-quarter, or can you state any portion of the time for 
which they were probably sufficient ?—Probably not enough for one 
month, I should think. 


4187. You had to ask, as I understand, for enough to be sent from 
Thunder Bay to keep you during the winter 2—No; we did not ask at 
all. The instructions came from Ottawa from the Chief Engineer to 
remain out during the winter, and stating that supplies and winter 
clothing would be sent to us, not mentioning the course they would — 
take or the name of the person in charge of them. 


4188, And it was after that that the supplies you speak of arrived ?— 
Yes ; some time after that. 


4189. But not in sufficient quantities ?—No, not in sufficient 
quantities: except the winter clothing. The winter clothing was | 
ample. | 
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4190. Then on that emergency you decided to send a messenger to How he came to 
Winnipeg ?—No; I did not make myself sufficiently clear. When I Senae been 
first arrived at Whitefish Bay the supplies were very nearly exhausted. 

I then sent a messenger to Winnipeg for supplies with a letter for the 

Chief Engincer reporting what I had done, and of course my supplies 

reached me before my report reached Mr. Fleming. 


4191. These were supplies for the fall?—Yes; my messenger only 
returned late in September from here. The other supplies that I spoke 
_ of as being sent in for the winter, were sent in, I suppose, by orders 

from headquarters. . 


4192. Were those which you ordered from Winnipeg for the winter Supplies ordered 
or only to complete the survey ?—Only to complete the summer’s ge pe 
work. mer’s work. 

4193. Was it after that you received the notice that you were to 
remain out during the winter, and that supplies would be forwarded to 
you ?—Yes. 


4194. You expected supplies to be forwarded sufficient to maintain 
you during the winter ?—Yes. 


4195. Did they come in sufficient quantity ?—No. 


_ 4196. How was the deficiency made up ?—The deficiency was made suficient sup- 
_ up after the appointment of Mr. Jones as commissariat officer. He had P!ies shipped by 
_ joined me, I think, about the middle of November, and I then pointed 
__ out the state of affairs to him, and he immediately returned to Winni- 

f peg and shipped me out supplies from here. I pointed out to him the 

; 

# 


sae 


~ ay 


_ fact that the supplies received with the orders were insufficient to carry 
me through the ‘winter, and that I must have more supplies im- 
mediately. 


__ 4197. Do you know from whom he got those supplies ?—He purchased 
them from different persons: Mr. Bannatyne, the Hudson Bay Co., 
Dr. Schultz, and others who were keeping stores. 


7 4198, There was no officer appointed at that time in this locality to system of supply 
_ furnish supplies on the Government account called a purveyor, or 

any person of that kind ?—No; there was no purveyor. A certainsum 

__ Was placed to the credit of Mr, Jones with the Deputy Receiver-General 

# here, and he made use of that money. That was a matter entirely 

__ between my commissariat officer and the Department. I had no control 

ee over it at all, 


4199. Was any work done ou the surveys that winter ?—Yes; we 
_ worked the whole winter. 


4200. Still progressing westward ?—Yes; we worked until the 30th 
of March, when we reached Red River. 


4201. I understand that your line which you speak of was from First line from 
_ Whitefish Bay in the first instance, to the point known as Keewatin? Wiilteash, Bagi 
_ —Yes; Keewatin, or Rat Portage. 
[ eh ney(s : : : : Present location 
__,, 4202. Can you indicate the direction from that point westward any onsame line from 
ee dist: ° nati ; j ic i i , Rat Portage to 
_ distance ’—The present location is almost identical with my line very Rat Portage to 
nearly to Whitemouth River. River, whence 
4 ; : witness struck 
_, 4203. And then ?—And then I struck more directly for Red River— more directly for 


q . ‘ ; “ f : Winnipeg than 
hat is, more directly for Winnipeg—than the present line does. I the present line. 
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reached Red River at a point ten miles north of this, about half way * 
between here and the Stone Fort. 


4204. That survey was completed in March, 1872 ?—Yes; about the 
30th of March. _ 


4205. Did youremain under an engagement with the Government 
after that survey ?—I did. ; 
Plansandprofiles 4206. What was your next work ?—After paying my men, my assist- 
made and aust ants remained here with me for two months, I think doing office work 
in connection with our previous nine month’s field work. We made 
the plans and profiles, took out quantities, and made reports and sent 

them to Ottawa. 


42u7. Of this line?—Yes; of this line. Our instructions were to 
locate a line; but I reported to the engineer that it was impossible for 
us to locate a line from the data I had. The country was entirely un- 
known at that time; and we had not sufficient data from the rough 
survey we made to locate the line properly. We made an approximate 
location-——that is to say, not on the ground but on paper projected from 
field notes. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


Projecteda loca- 4208. You projected a location on paper ?—Yes; from cross-sections 
tion on paper. —_ and _ slope angles. 


By the Chairman :— 


4209, Will you tell me what data you mean when you say “ insuffi- 
cient data.” “Do you mean the data you had were not sufficient in 
accuracy, or that you had not the data at all that were necessary 2 
We had sufficient data to complete an approximate location—that is to 
say, we were enabled from our notes to lay down on paper where we 
thought the line oaght to be run as a located line, some distance away 
from our preliminary line at times, Those were data obtained from 
field notes, by cross-sections and surveys. 


Cross: sectioned 4210. Did you cross-section the line that you ran at that time ? —Yes; 
portions of line. at points we did. 


4211. Not all the way through ?—No; not all the way through. 


4212. Did you cross-section that portion of the line which is now 
part of the adopted live ?—Yes; portions of it at Keewatin and Cross 
Lake. 


4213, That is the portion which you cross-sectioned ?—Yes; portions 
of that were cross-sectioned. 


Owing to changes 214. as that li . ARaRACTS 5 1E F 
Tae nent noe 4214, Was that line sufficiently cross-sectioned to give information 


possible to upon the quantities of the line as finally located and now adopted ?—— 
Lae No; I think not. I think the location has been so much changed, 


although adhering very nearly to the general direction of the line, | 
that it would be impossible to compare the quantities. A very slight ; 
deviation in the location would make a material difference in the cross- 
sections in that section of the country. 


Witness’s plans 4215. Then all the information you obtained upon the line run by 
serra phate you was no help in ascertaining the quantities in the bill of works at_ 
ie Pacific Rail-’ the time that this particular contract was offered to public competition et 


flices, : 
Mat Ae ee —None whatever. It was not made use of in any way. It did not 


v 


+ 
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‘ * exist at the time. My plans and all data were burned up in the fire 
in the Pacific Railway offices in 1873 or 1874. 


_ 4216. But I understand you to say that if they did exist they would 
- not furnish any information to establish a bill of works upon them ?— 
a No. 

- 4217. They would have been no help, in fact, in ascertaining the 
_ quantities for this particular line?—No; they could not have been used 
for that at all. 


4218. Do you remember whether your instructions at that time Instructions did 
. . 7 . : 0 

_ directed you to make for any particular point on Red River ?—No, pointin Rol” 

P they did not. 


River. The 
western terminus 


| 3 4219. It left the western terminus to your discretion ?—Yes; as well (tt pap 
_ as the means of getting there. discretion. 
__ 4220. The Red River on the west and the eastern starting point were 
_ the only two points indicated ?—They were fixed. The approximate 
latitude of Red River was givon me as the point I should cross, 
iG _ 4221. Do you remember how that was given ?—If I remember right 
- the latitude of Fort Garry was given without any definite instructions 
_ 4s to running to that point. It was simply a fixed point named 
_ fatitude 49-52 north, which is about the latitude of Fort Garry. It 
_ was given to me more for information than instruction, I think. 


_ 4222. Were there written instructions given to you?—Yes; there written instruc 
_ ‘Were written instructions. One: 


is 4223. Do you know anything of the location of the existing line 
_ between Wentworth and Selkirk ?-—I have not been connected with 
at professionally, but I have travelled over the line. 


4224. From your observation have you formed any opinion whether Thinks his line 

_ that was a more feasible or a less feasible line than the southern one {han he seicting 
which you located or surveyed ?—I am under the impression that my line. 

_ dine was a better one. That is tosay, I think the character of the 


_ work is about similar, but my line was a more direct one. 


_ 4225, Do you mean that the cost would have been about the same ? 
-—TIlimagine that the cost mile for mile would have been about the 
Same except in one point, where I understand a great deal of money 
has been Spent. It is known as the Juiius Muskeg, on contract 14. 


| 
: 


. 2 > |i 31V int ?—Yes; The Julius Mus- 
4226. Would your line have escaped that expensive point ?—Yes ; The Julius Mus: | 
_ ay opinion is that on my line we would have escaped it altogether. would haye been 
By avoided. 


& 4227. When compared with as much of the route of the railway as 
_ Would be west of the Whitemouth, do you think that the southern line 
_ Would be preferable ?—I think it would. 


my 2223. Unless there was some other object to be attained by going the south line im, 
farther north ?—Yes; it was preferab'e unless there was some other 2! respecta 


Object to be attained. preferable. 
_ 4229. Assuming that it was a matter of indifference whether the 
point at Selkirk or the point which you reached should be the one to 
_ Adopt, do you say that the northern line would have been preferable to 
Southern line ?—If it were a matter of indifference which point 
Should be reached I should say that the south line would be preferable. 
_ *should prefer the south line for two reasons: the avoiding of this 
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muskeg, and the greater facilities it would give for ballasting the line . 
by running close to the foot of Bird Hill, where good ballast could be- 
obtained. 


4230. Did you cross-section any portion of this part of the line—L 
mean west of Whitemouth ?—I did not. 


eeetasuean tt 4231, What was your next work ?—You mean after finishing those- 


Lake. plans ? 


Pieris ra ploy 20 to Wid 232-7 ep ?—I was then sent to a point 200 miles east of Red River 
Eagle Lake to called Hagle Lake, to start at the Hudson Bay Co.'s post there, and rum 


Sturgeon Lake. 9 Jine easterly to Sturgeon Lake. 


One hundredand 4233. About what distance would that be ?—I think by our line that. 
fifty miles. c 
was about 150 miles. 


42314. That would be in the summer and fall of 1872 ?—That was: 
from June, 1872, until the end of October. 


Base of, and 4235. Where was your base of supplies at that time ?—Winnipeg. 


manner of pro- , 

pie eEpnliee. 4236. Was it still under the same system that you described last? 
Had you a commissariat officer?—No; there was no commiissariat. 
officer attached to my party that season. 


Instructedtopur- 4237, What was your arrangement for your supplies ?— I was: 
chase supplies 4 
himself. instructed to purchase my supplies myself. Mr, Jones was only 


instructed to find the transport. 


4238, Did you purchase the supplies that season ?—The supplies £ 
took with me I purchased myself. 


4239. Did you take enough with you for the whole season 2—No; E 
did not. Isent Mr. Jones back for some more. 


4240. Do you remember from whom you purchased your supplies | 
that season, either directly or through Mr. Jones ?—From all the prin- 
cipal storekeepers in the place. 


4241, Did you fix the prices ?—I did not. 


Gees golden 4242, Who fixed them ?—The goods were sold at, I presume, the 
rrenera‘ce- current rates. | 


4213. Did you arrange about the prices ?—I did not. I simply 
made myself acquainted with the market prices here, and became 
aware that I was charged the regular prices that those goods were 
selling at. 

4244, Were the prices mentioned to you before the goods were 
ordered ?— At the time of the purchase I became acquainted with the 
prices. : 

4245. Then you agreed for the prices with the sellers ?’—I may say 
that I agreed for the prices. I knew at what price the goods were 


selling, and the supplies I bought myself I knew the prices of at the 
time, because I certified to the accounts, 


This second 4246. Has that survey been made available at all in the location of 
survey not made the line between Thunder Bay and Red River as now adopted ?—f 
location of line. believe not. That line was run with a yiew to passing north of Lake 


Nipigon. The present line diverges considerably to the south-east. 


4247, It crosses the present located line ?—Yes. 
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- 4248, Only at one point ?—I believe only at one point. That is the {[0Sturgeom 
very point between Wabigoon Lake and Thunder Lake. That was 
_ the only point of intersection. 


4249. What size was the party that you had with you that season ?— 
Similar to that of the previous season. 


_ 4250. Was there any difficulty about the supplies which were Difficulties re- 
‘furnished to your party ?—None whatever about those that I took out £274ins supplies. 
with me, but there was considerable difficulty with the fresh supplies 

‘that Mr. Jones sent out to me. 


4251. What was the difficulty ?—That they were nearly all consumed 

_ before they arrived at our camp. The men who transported the goods 
not having been supplied with provisions, consumed those that they 
_ carried, and as they were a month on the road, they consumed nearly 
all of them. 


4 - 4252. Do you know who had the organizing of this party ?—I had 
myself. 


~ 4253, Do you mean that they were some of your party that were 
detailed off for the purpose of going to Winnipeg ?—No; the instructions 
were sent to Mr. Jones to forward the supplies. 


1 _ 4254, He was then in Winnipeg ?—He was either at Winnipeg or Font Jones oe 
_ between my party and Winnipeg. I sent him instructions to send me supplies for party 


supplies for my party for one month. OAR 


_ 4255, Who organized the party to forward them?—Mr. Jones 
organized the transport. 


_ 4256, How many men were tkere in that party for transporting the Cie Oe Uae 
supplies ?—I think there were sixteen men. wenn 


4257. Any animals ?—No. 

4258. Did they pack the goods ?—The goods were freighted over the Transportation ot 
North-West Angle road—a portion of the Dawson road—as far as the PP" 
orth-West Angle by teams. 

~ 4259. There was a good travelled road over that portion of the 
country ?—Yes; the road was kept open in those days. From North- 

West Angle the supplies were forwarded by boats. 

4260. What kind of boats?—I believe they were York boats— 

: of udson Bay boats. 

2s 4261. To what point did the boats take the supplies ?—The boats 

_ came up half-way to Eagle Lake. 

4262. To what point would you call it?—I think that the name of 

the lake to where the boats came was Vermillion Lake, and then the 

goods were transferred to canoes at Vermillion Lake. 
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_ 4263. Did the canoes take them to your starting point ?—No; the 
Canoes followed me up. ‘They received instructions to tollow me up on 
the line. 

4264. Were they enabled to find you at a point further east than your 
Starting point ?—Yes; at English River. I was over 100 miles from 
my starting point. 

4265. Was this whole journey longer than was expected at the time? 
. = Yes ; I think there were unnecessary delays. 

i 
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4266. Where do you think the delays were ?—I think they were on 


é the part of the men who were immediately in charge of the transport. 
men incharge of 


4267. Do you remember their names ?—No; they were half-breeds. 


4268. Do you remember any of them ?—Yes; the chief store man 
was aman named Mousseau. He was at that time in the Hudson 
Bay Co.’s service. 

4269, Did the Hudson Bay Co. undertake the transport of those 
goods ?—I do not know whether the company were transporting them, _ 
or this man was hired for the occasion from them. ‘The transport was 
arranged by Mr. Jones. 


4270. Do you know where Mr. Jones is now ?—I believe he is west 
of this, at Qu’Appelle, or at Fort Ellice. 


4271, Is he now employed on the Pacific Ruilway ?—No; he is not. 


4272. Have you any idea of the value of the goods that were bought 
to be transported to you at that time ?—By Mr. Jones ? 


4273. Yes ?—No; I have not. 


4274, Have you any idea of the total value of the goods which you 
bought earlier in the season ?—.No; I do not remember. 

42475. Could you give any approximate idea ?—No; I hav2 no data 
upon which to base any idea at all, except my memory, and I do not 
think that will serve me correctly. I could jump at it, but of course it 
would not give you any information. 


4276. Could you give any idea of the value of the goods or supplies — 
which were lost by those delays ?—No. 


4277. Would it be less or more than $1,000 ?—It would be in the 
neighbourhood of $1,000. We estimated from $10,000 to $12,000 as 
the cost of the party for the season’s outfit. 


4278. What length of a season ?—Taking one season with another— 
either the winter season or the summer season—about six months of 
the year. 

4279. Do you mean about half of the year, either from spring to fall, 
or from fall to spring—is that what you call a season ?—Yes. 


4280. Assuming that to be the value of the supplies for the season 
for the party which you had with you, can you form any estimate of 
the amount of supplies which Mr. Jones bought ?—It would only be 
an estimate. I should say from $12,000 to $15,000 would be the 
amount that he bought. . 


4231. When they reached you do you say you found that a large pro- 
portion of them had been consumed ?—Yes. 


4282. Was it necessary for you to order more supplies there to 


finish the season ?—No; it was then too late. The remnant of the 


supplies only reached me about a week before I finished my summer’s 
work, or rather, to speak more correctly, the supplies never reached 
me at all, for when I ran short I detailed one of my assistants to go 
back and look for them, and he found that they were about fifteen 
miles back of the point T was at, He took with him what he could 

carry on his small canoe, a few bags of flour and some pommican, and 
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brought it to my camp, and I then sent word to those men not to come fo, Stwseon 
any further. 

4283. After those supplies reached you, had you sufficient to finish Short of supplies. 
that season ?—No; we were short of supplies for some time, and did 

without. 

4284. Was the only result of the supplies not reaching you properly 

that you were obliged to do with a shorter allowance ?—That was all. 


_ 4285. The work was not stopped ?—No; the work was not impeded Work not 
 - all. impeded, 


_ 4286. That work took you down, I think you said, to October, 1872 ?— 
We reached Winnipeg at the end of October, 1872. 


4287. Did you remain there in the employ of the Government ?—I 
did. 

_ 4283. Were you in the office here during that winter season ?— to ato oe 
_ During that winter I left my assistants here making the plans and 1578 Awe RRS 


profiles, and proceeded to Ottawa myself. 


_ 4289, How long did you remain there ? —I remained until the end of 
January in Ottawa. I was working in the head office until the end of 
_ January, 1873. 


4290. Did you remain in the employ of the Government after that? Eagle Lake to 
1 did. Rat Portage. 


4291. At what work ?—I then received instructions to connect the 
_ two sections I have already described, by running a line from Eagle 
Lake to Rat Portage—eighty miles. 


4292, Did you run that line ?—I did. 


4293, What was the size of your party ?—I had a party of three 
ssistanfS and about twenty men in all—rather a smaller party than on 
the two other occasions, because I did away with canoe men and packers. 


4294, Had the country been explored between those two points at Witness had 
oe & : . himself explored 
the time you commenced ?—Yes; I had explored it myself the previous the country 


| year. + previously. 
4295. Had you been exploring it while the work of the survey was 

going on between Eagle River and Sturgeon Lake ?—No; it was while 

the work was going on between Rat Portage and Red River. 


___ 4296. That was the season of 1871 ?—Yes; about a year previous— 
in January 1872, 

4297. Was it merely an exploration or a survey ?—Only an explora- 

ion, with barometer and compass. 


4298, It was not what is called an instrumental survey ?—No. 


_ 4299, Had any roads been made through that part of the country ? eas peas 
—No; none whatever. We had to make our roads as we went. 


4300. What was the base of your supplies that season ?— Winnipeg. imines base of 


4301. Under what arrangement ?—When I received my instructions Arrangements 
in Ottawa to make the survey I sent orders to my assistants to procure supplies.” 

the necessary supplies, hire the men, and start to a point that I would 

icate where I would join them. My chief assistant did so, and he 

ok trains and axe men, and started out to the lake called Sheban- 
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4302. Did you find your supplies there ?—A depot was made, and 
the supplies were left there, and the party then proceeded to Kagle 
Lake, where I joined them in the middle of February with another 
assistant. 


4303. Was there any difficulty about supplies that season ?—None 
whatever. ‘ 


4304, Did the value of the supplies which you furnished in that way 
exceed or equal the estimate which you have previously given ?—Ilt 
was a good deal less. is 

4305. Was it less in proportion to the size of the party ?—It was not 
less in proportion. It was a shorter season anda smaller party. 

4306, But wasit in proportion to the party you indicated: a party of 


thirty for a six month’s season ?—-I think it was rather less. It was 
under the average. 


4307. How do you account for that: that an expenditure under the 
former average was sufficient to support the party; had the prices 
gone down ?—No; I think the management in procuring supplies and) 
getting them sent out was rather better. 


4308. Do you mean management in purchasing or in transport ?— 
In the transport, and in the quality of the supplies purchased. By 
“ quality” I mean the kind of supplies. My assistant was a very good 
and a very energetic man, and the men that he hired were altogether 
natives. We had no white men and we took nothing but the native 
provender. We took nothing but pemmican and flour with us. We did 
away with pork and sugar and such things, such as we had taken in 
previous seasons. I took nothing but the absolute necessaries. 


4309. And that resulted in a saving ?—I think so. So much so tha 
we had a considerable portion of the supplies left when we,reached 
Rat Portage in the March following, having estimated them on the old 
basis. 7 


4310. You reached Rat Portage in March ?—Yes. 
4311, What time did you leave ?—About the middle of February. 


4312. Then you were only a few weeks on that survey ?—We were 
only five weeks. 


4313. What was the character of that survey ?—It was called a pre 
liminary instrumental survey. 

4314. Did you locate any line ?—We made an approximate locatio 
by cross-sections. ‘ 


4315. Was it a thorough cross-sectioning ?—No; only at particula 
points. 

4316. Did you lay down a centre line for the railway on that ocea 
sion ?—Yes. r 


4317. Did you take out the quantities atany time on that location ?— 
No; we did not at that time. We sent all the data to Ottawa. 


4318. Do you know whether the quantities were taken out at Ottaw 
upon those data furnished by you?—I believe they were. . 


4319. Did you continue in the service of the Government after Mare 
of 1873 ?—Yes ; we remained here in April and May. : 
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4320. And after that?—We were sent to British Columbia in the 
beginning of June, 1873. 

_ 4321. How did you proceed to British Columbia ?—We proceeded by 
rail via San Francisco. 

4322. What party ?—Myself and three assistants, 

4323. When did you reach British Columbia?—We reached there 
bout the 25th of June, 1873, and reported to Mr. Marcus Smith who 
was then in charge of the surveys there. 


itt Did you proceed with further work ?—Yes; we madea survey 


there that season. 

4325. Between what points ?—We started at Cache Creek, and sur- 
eyed south-westerly to the Cascade Range, crossing the Fraser River 
at Lillooet, and terminating our survey at Seton Lake; then from 
Cache Creek north-westerly to the Thompson River, following the 
valley of the Bonaparte on the north side of the North Thompson 

- River. : 
©2326. About how many miles ?—I should think it is about 180 miles 
200 miles. 


‘327. What was the size of your party ?—Myself and three assistants, 
out twenty men and a mule train and a pack train. 


4328. How many animals ?—About thirty mules, 


4 4329, Where was the base of your supplies that season ?—Chiefly 
Yale; but we also obtained supplies from Clinton. 


_ 4330. Did you take your supplies with you intending to have enough 
‘the season ?—Yes; we took the season’s supplies with us. 
4331. Were the animals purchased absolutely, or only hired ?—I 
hink they were purchased, and were the property of the (jovernment. 
_ The whole of the surveying was in the hands of a person named John 
Trutch. 
4332, What was the name of his office?—We called him the com- 
hissariat officer. . 
| bi By Mr. Keefer :— 
4833. He is not the engineer of that name ?—No; he was the brother 
_the ex-Governor. 
_ By the Chairman :—- 
_ 4334. Where did he live ?—In Victoria. 
__ 4335. Did he take the responsibility of purchasing those supplies and 
» pack animals ?—As for the supplies 1 cannot say, but the pack animals 
' Were already the property of the Government before Mr, Trutch was 
appointed. 
_ 4336. Then you used animals which the Government already owned ? 
Set OS, 
4337. Was there no purchase of animals for therequiroments of your 
pa ty that season ?—No. 
338. As to the quantity of supplies did you consult with Mr. Trutch, 
id he take the responsibility of ordering them upon his own dis- 
etion ?—He took the whole responsibility. The system on the other 
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side of the mountains was entirely different from the system on this” 


.side. Here the responsibility rested on the shoulders of the engineer 


in charge of the party as to quantities; there the whole matter was 
arranged by the Commissariat Department. 


4339. Did you furnish him with the number of persons employed, . 
and the length of the time of the service ?—No ; he was furnished from — 
the head office with that. I had nothing to do with it. [was entirely 
independent of it. I simply proceeded with my assistants to my starting — 
point, and there I found my party and supplies. 


4340. Did you not take them with you?—No; they preceded us a — 
few days. 


4341. On whose orders ?—On Mr, Trutch’s orders. 


4342. Independent of yours ?—Yes. Of course I took charge of 
them when [ arrived. ‘ 


4343. Had you sufficient supplies for the season’s work ?—Yes; we 
had ample. | 


4344, More than enough ?—Yes; more than enough. We brough 
some out with us in October. . 


4345. Out to what point ?—Out to what is called the waggon road, a | 
Government road running up the Fraser River. 


4346. And what became of them after you brought them there ?— 
We returned them to the Commissariat Department there. 


4317. Was there a branch of the Commissariat Department there ?— 
No; they were placed in store there, and we notified the Commissariat 
Department. There was a hotel there, and we placed the supplies in a | 
store-house adjoining the hotel. It was a private store-house, rented by 
the Government. 


4348. Did you notify Mr. Trutch?—We notified Mr. Trutch as to 
the quantity. bs | 

4349. Had you any further responsibility as to those supplies ?—No; : 
after placing them in the store I took some of them out again as J was 
instructed to make further explorations,-which occupied me about 
another month. I then paid the party, sending the men and assistants | 
to Victoria, and the mules to their winter quarters at Kamloops. 


4350. In whose charge did you send them ?—I sent them in charge 
of my commissariat officer, ; 


4351. To whom did you send them ?—His instructions were to go | 
with the animals and place them on the winter range and then to. 
report at Victoria. 

4352. You had not the responsibility ofdelivering them to any parti- 
cular person ?—No. 


4353. You delivered them up to the charge of the commissariat 
officer ?—Yes; with instructions to deliver them at a certain point. 


4354. Do you know whether there was any loss on the stores in 
connection with that season’s work ?—No; there was no loss of any 
kind except a few barrels of flour. : 


4335. Do you remember about what time you ended your survey 
upon the North Thompson ? —About the middle of October. 


{ 
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Fraser River 
4356. You say that after that you made another survey ?—Yes; | towards Horse 


made an exploration in what is known as the Horse Fly country, a dee eek 
_ towards the Horse Fly Lakes, from a point on the Fraser River near 
Bridge Creek, and running in an easterly direction about eighty miles. 
We went on until we were turned back by the winter season coming on. 
_ 4357. Was that an exploration, or an exploratory survey ?—An 
_ exploration only, with compass and barometer. 


_— +4358. What was the size of your party on that occasion ?—Three eae anh 


ein paces mene sue 
pet 4 \ er of animals 
pmen and half a dozen mules. Ben een ales 
_ 4359. Altogether ?—Yes; we simply travelled over the country. 


__ 4360, Was the previous examination of that season an exploration ? 
That was an instrumentalsurvey, all the work previous to that. 


4 4361. Had you any difficulty about supplies on this last work that 


you describe ?—No; I had not. 


_ 4362, That brings you down to the fall of 1873?—That brings us 
_ down to the end of November, 1873. 


4363. For the purposes of exploration and making surveys which Size of party 
_ cannot be called instrumental, have you any impression about the size Be cieret ore 
_ of parties that ought to be employed ?—For simply exploratory pur- surveys—three or 


: four men. 
_ poses ? 


_ 4364, Yes?—Yes; I think that a party of the size I have mentioned 
is about large enough for explorations in that country. 


; 4 4365. About three men, with the engineer in charge ?—Yes. 


4366. How many animals ?—We had half a dozen; it was about the Number of 
“right number. We only expected to be absent inside a month, and they eg atte 7 
were sufficient for that trip. The number required varies in different oo OF Stony, 
"parts of the country. You would require more men on the east side of P77 * 
“the Red River, because the transport of supplies is effected in a differ- 

ent way. In summer they would be canoed, and in winter they would 

be carried by dog-trains, and on men’s backs, whereas in British Colum- 

bia they were packed on mules. 


' 4367. Do you mean that the explorations in the mountain range can be 
performed at less expense, as far as transport is concerned ?— Yes; west 
of the mountain ranyze. 


4368, I think all the British Columbia section was called the moun- Character of 


ke + . . . . . oe - Fe itist Dy t ig 
in district, as distinguished from the prairie section ?—Yes; but there British Columbia 


are large plains in it. When you go up into the heart of the Rocky 
‘Mountains the feed ceases, but down in the lower valleys there is plenty 
of feed for animals all over. Country on 


s ; 2 ; : survey in the fal} 
_ 4369. Was this country which you surveyed in the fall of 1873 of 1873, near 
“mountainous ?—No; the end near Fraser River was rough ; but the end roth, Deb stead 

i y rolling: ; the thompson 
sear Thompson River was not so rough. It was a rolling country ie, 


4370. Did you remain in British Columbia during the winter of 1873- Returned to 
4?—No; after I finished this exploration I rejoined my party in Vic- Ottawa 
toria, and then returned to Ottawa. 


71, And spent the winter there?—Yes; my party remained in 
Ottawa during the winter. I was absent in England myself on leave. 
paererty remained in the office, doing the office work necessary for the 
E pletion of this survey. 
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4372. When did you return ?—I returned to Ottawa in April, 1874, 
and started immediately with my party for British Columbia. 


4373. ''he same party ?—The same party. 


4374. Three assistants ?—Yes; I am incorrect in saying that the three 
One of them, Mr. Gray, re- — 


assistants accompanied me to Ottawa. 
mained in Victoria, and two accompanied me to Ottawa. 
two returned with me to British Columbia. 


4375, Had you any further work in British Columbia ?—Yes ; that 
season we were sent up to the summit of the mountains to Téte Jaune 
Cache, and started to run a line down the Fraser River. No survey 
had been made there previously. 


4376, Can you remember the size of the party ?—I had my three 
assistants, previously mentioned, thirty men and about 120 animals. 


4377. Mules?—Mules and horses—about forty horses and about 
eighty mules. 


‘ 4378. Were they purchased specially for that party or were they 
already the property of the Government ?—No; they were the pro- 
perty of the Government. 

4379. What was the base of your supplies that season ?—We took 
everything with us from the lower country—part from Victoria and 
part from Yale. 


4380. And the animals too?—No; we took the animals from Kam- 


loops. All the Gevernment animals wintered at Kamloops. There 
was a waggon road from Yale to Kamloops. 


The same 


4381, And from there the transport was with those animals ?— Yes. 
4382. Tate Jaune Cache was your starting point ?—Yes. 


4383. In what direction was the survey ?—It was north-westerly, 
down the Fraser River. 


4384, Had you sufficient supplies from that season’s operations, or | 


was there any difficulty about supplies ?—No; we took in suflicient 
with us. 


4385. How long were you engaged upon that survey ?—From June, 
1874, until] about the middle of October. 


4386. To what point did you make the survey ?—We ran about 200 | 


miles down the Fraser River until we connected with the next party 
coming up the river in charge of Mr. Beli, near a point called Grand 
Rapids. ’ 
4387. What became of your animals and supplies—if there were 
any supplies left?—The animals were sent back from Téte Jaune 
Cache. They had made two trips to Téte Jaune Cache, once with the 
party, 
were returned to Kamloops. The transport down the Fraser was in 
three large boats which we built at Tete Jaune Cache for ourselves. 


4388. Did your responsibility for the animals cease after that ?— 
Yes; they were put in charge of the chief packer, and he was told to 
report to Mr. Marcus Smith wherever he found him, He was supposed 


to be somewhere between there and Victoria. an 


and once after the party had started to work, and then they : 
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__ 4389, The chief packer was one of your party ?—The chief packer paige Pe ee 
~ thad been under my orders until we were finished with the animals, 
_ and then I gave him charge of them to return them to Kamloops. 


4890. Do you know what became of the animals ?—They returned 


_ to Kamloops, and were afterwards employed in some other part of the 
country. 


__ 4391. Were any of those surveys or examingtions which you made No survey of __ 
_ in British Columbia, upon the line as it is now located 2—No a Uithink foteeioue cine 
_ the located line is different altogether, line located. 

__ 4392. About what time did you end that survey at the Grand Both parties go to 
_ Rapids ?—About the middle of October we arrived at the Rapids, and Jor) tecree: and 
then the two parties went down to Quesnelle Mouth by boat—No, we Stewart River. 

then, after ending that survey, went down to Fort George, where Mr, 
_ Marcus Smith and I made a short survey through, both parties 


_ working in connection up the Stewart River, about twenty miles. 


4393. Exploration ?—No; an instrumental survey, that was to con- Exploration 
“nect with the line previously run by Mr. Bell. Then we returned to pido Ret 
~ Quesnelle Mouth by boat, down to the Fraser River. There the party Edmonton. 
‘vere paid off and returned to Victoria, with the exception of one of 

the assistants, Mr. Hannington, and myself. The Chief Kngineer wished 
an exploration to be made in the mountains, and I volunteered to 
make it during the winter. He would not issue any instructions to 
that effect, but he simply said he wished another exploration made 
north of the Téte Jaune Cache, through the Rocky Mountains. 


= Pept 


4394, Did you explore a line ?—Yes; I organized a party at Organizes party 
 Quesnelle Mouth, consisting of my assistant, myself and six» men; and '.°xP ore sine 


: : north of Téte 
Six dog trains. Jaune Cache. 


4395. Was Quesnelle Mouth the base of your supplies ?—Yes, 


4396. Did you take them with you in this train ?—Yes; we took our 
‘Supplies with us. 


_ 4397. For what length*of time ?—For the whole winter. 


_ 4398. Did you make the exploration ?—Yes; you will find it fully Object of survey, 
set forth in the Blue Book ; the wholé story. This exploration followed We eats 
the North Fork of the Fraser River, with the view of reaching the head head of Smokey 

tthe Smoky River, which is on the cast side of the mountains. It ®ve 
- was reported that a practicable pass existed at the head of Smoky 
River, through the Rocky Mountains. We found, however, that there 
“Was no pass at the head of the north ‘branch of the North Fork, and 
accordingly returned to the Forks and proceeded to the south branch 
%f the North Fork, at the head of which we crossed the mountains, but ® 
at avery high altitude, and at a pass that would not be practicable for 
aline. Then following the eastern base of the mountains, we reached 
_ the Athabaska River, near Jasper House. From there we proceeded Athabaska 
40 Fort Edmonton where the exploration ended. Mr. Fleming wished puutbonce.te 
to have the country above Edmonton, above the Saskatchewan, explored, 
but we were unable to do it owing to ill health. We ran out of provi- Out of supplies, 
 810ns also, and were nearly slarved to death. 


ee, ne ere ene, oe eer Pe ee ae ee eee 
ee aay ey ae ee ee TC c - : 


4399, Were your supplies insufficient ?—No; they would not have Inclement 
been insufficient had tne weather been at all fine anil Open, put rwe mot. "emer. 


vith fearful storms, and there was an immense depth of snow, so that 
‘ 1) 
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from Fort — we were detained a long time on the journey 


Edmonton. than we anticipated. 


Length ofexplor: 4400. What was the total length of the line of exploration ?—The 
ation 90 miles. 4544] Jength, as set down in the Blue Book for 1877, is 900 miles, That 


a much longer time | 


was the amount surveyed by compass and barometer. ” 
Termini of 4401. What was thestarting point of thatexploration ?—Fort George, 
exploration: on the Fraser River. 


° 

4402. And the eastern end of it?—At Fort Edmonton, on the 
Saskatchewan River. 

4403. Was your examinacion of the country from the eastern base of 
the Rocky Mouutains to Kdmonton an exploration or a survey ?—It 
was only an exploration. 

4404, Had it been explored before at all?—Yes; from the eastern 
base to Edmonton had been previously surveyed. , 


Went north of 4405. Did you follow over the same line that had been previously 


Me eties made explored *—-No; IL toox another line further north, with a view to 


irom eastern 1 -OV1 j 
base of Eocky improving it. 

ountains to ANE +4 } > ay 
Hdtonton: 4406. Has any portion of the line explored by you during that: 


winter been adopted now as the probable route of the railway ?—Yes; 
a portion of that line between the eastern base and Edmonton, as to 
the changes we suggested there, north of the line run by Mr. Moberly. 


4407. Did you succeed in bringing the train with you to Edmonton ? 
—No; those of the dogs that were still alive I left at Jasper House. 


ere ceabout © 4408. About where did your supplies begin to give out ?—Shortly 


ee on before reaching Jasper House—about fifty miles from there. 
asper House. 
4409. On reaching Jasper House were you not able to get supplies ? 
_ —No; our reason for striking Jasper House was we expected to get 
supplies from the Hudson Bay Co. there, but we found the post was 
shut up. : 


4410, Then did you get any relief before you reached Edmonton ? 
We got a little from the Indians. We gota small supply from them, 


4411. The insufficiency cf the supplies, as I understand you, arose 
not from defective arrangements at the beginning, but from unusual 
storms and unfavourable weather ?—Yes; from unfavourable weather, 
and the roughness of the country generally, which delayed our progress. 


Edmonton reach- 4412, About what time did ygu reach Edmonton ?—About the end 
ed March, 1876. of March. 


4413. Did you break up the party there ?—There were three Indians 

with me when [ arrived there. Two of them I sent back to British 

Columbia, and I proceeded with my two assistants and another Indian 

to Winnipeg. 

NEN 4414, About what time did you reach Winnipeg ?—I arrived here 
May, 187 about the 23rd of May, 1875. 


Declines togoto 4415. Were you employed arter that on the Pacific Railway ?—No3; 
Boa lesventnerrs I proceeded then to Ottawa, leaving my assistant here, and made my 
service. report to the head office at Ottawa, but owing to the lateness of the 

season all the parties had been appointed for that season’s work but 


one, and that one was at Téte Jaune Cache. Mr. Fleming asked me to 
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go there, but I declined as I did not wish to go tu the mountains again, oe eee oe oe 
In the following June, I left the Government service. 

_ 4416. Besides having made this survey of the country south of Had travelled 

_ section 14 in 1871, have you travelled over the country still farther baba te. 


_ South ?— Yes; travelled over the country due east from Winnipeg. nipeg. 


44i7. About what time was that ?—I think that was in the spring 
of le72, previous to starting on our season’s werk for 1872. 


» 4418. In what way did you travel over it ?—On foot. 


__ 4419. Was that north of the travelled road which you have spoken 
of ?—Yes. 


4420. What is that travelled road called ?— It is generally called the 
_ Dawson road, 
| 4421. You say that your direction was due east from Winnipeg ?— 
Yes; the country that I saw would be about due east for fifteen or 
twenty miles. 


4422. And then ?—And then south to the Dawson road, 


__ 4423. So that your knowledge of the country between the Dawson Extent or his 
toad and the line which you ran in 1871 would be only to the extent eee 
_ of about fifteen or twenty miles? —That is all, in that immediate neigh- 

bourhood ; but further east again I know more of the country south of 

the line. 


4424. Do you mean north of the Dawson road ?—Yes; in the neigh- 
_bourhood of Cross Lake. 


__ 4£°5. Upon what occasions were you enabled to gain information 


_. about that country ?—On various occasions on my surveys—travelling 
_ over the country with supplies for surveys. 

E) cape { i 

_, 4426. Have you travelled over it more than once ?—Yes; I have been 


over that country south of the located line three different times. 


" 4427. Have you, upon those occasions, considered the question To the south 
_ Whether there was a more feasible line than the one that has been Peete ee ae 
| adopted ?—Yes; I have always considered it would be a better line 


south, 


_ 4428. Do you mean, looking at it from an engineering point of view ? 
| Yes; I never was appointed officially to look at it, but my impres- 
sion was such after travelling over it, that I reported that, in my judg- 
ment, a better line could be got further south. 

_ 4429. Do you remember whether that was a written report or a 
| ‘Verbal communication ?— I imagine that it was embraced in my written 
Teport to the engineer. I know that I mentioned it frequently in my 

Conversation with Mr. Rowan. 


4430, You think you also alluded to it in your official report ?—I 
think so. ) 
4431. From what point on the present line would you diverge to the Would diverge 


; ?’—A very little west of Rat Portage it would leave the present ata point estat 


ine, Rat Portage. 


ye b 5 ; 
4482. Have you ever considered the cost of a line over that section ? Oni the snbjcot of 

, . C = - 
& : -Not independently. I have gone over the matter with Mr. Carre, cidea with Carre. 
uae late Division Engineer on that section. We have discussed the 


B 193 
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Contracts Nos. question frequently. His impression, I believe, coincided with mine 4s 


14 and 15, 
to the location. 
A large saving 4433. What is your impression as to the comparative cost of the — 
ao NN ea present line and the line you consider more feasible ?—I consider that — 
Bue foun ee there would be a large saving by taking the line to the south. The 
$500,000. line would run a shorter distance through the rough country. The 
trend of the rough country is north west and south-east, consequently 
the further south your line is the sooner you get out of the rough 
country. ie 
; 4434. Did you name the point at which you thought a deviation 
might have been made with advantage?—Yes; starting from a little 
west of Rat Portage. 
4435. In round numbers what saving could have been effected if that 
line had been adopted instead of the one located?—We used to speak 
of it in round numbers at half a million of dollars at the time the con- 


tract was let. 


Still of opinion 4436. Do you still retain that opinion ?—I do. I know nothing of 
that $500,000, contract 15 from actual exploration, but since work has been com: 
saved. menced, and from what [ have heard of it, and seen of the profiles, I 


believe a large saving could have been effected. 


4437. But without depending on rumours or any kind of hearsay data, 
what would your opinion be about the comparative cost of those two 
lines ?—My opinion is, as I have stated just now. Of course I had to 
depend on hearsay for the amount of the contract that was let to Mr. 
Whitehead. 

4438. Assuming the contract cost to be $2,500,000 ?—Assuming it to 
be two and a half millions, I think haifa million could have been saved 
by adopting this line. 

Formed opinion 4439. Had you formed any opinion on that subject before the con- 

26 10 ntage of line tract was let, as to the probable cost ?—I had formed my opinion as to 

as early as 1872. the relative advantage of the two lines in 1872 and made my report on 
it, but not as to the cost, as I did not go in for cost. But with regard 
to the practicability of the two lines, I was altogether in favour of the 
south line. 


4440. Is not any line practicable if money is no object 2—Almost. It 
was simply that the question of cost did not arise in those days. 


4441, When you say “practicable,” do you mean a less expensive 
road to build ?—-Yes; less expensive to attain the same object. 


Witness thought 4442. More practicable in a pecuniary sense as well as in an engin- 
line'should run f oR 4 Le eo : : ; 
couth-westfrom ering sense ?—Yes. Il always had in view that the line would run 
Keewatin to south of the point I have indicated. It would ran south-west from 
Shoal Lake, and 3 ane 3 
thence due west Keewatin, until it got to the latitude of Shoal Lake, and from there 
bo Winnipes: due west, as near as might be, as passing over a good country, From 
Keewatin to Shoal Lake, and from there direct to Winnipeg, as being 


the most direct and most easiest road to construct. 

4443. Are you of the opinion that you would be more likely to get 
direct local uaffic ?—Yes; | am of the opinion that it would cause the 
road to pass through a good country for thirty miles, capable of being 
settled, whereas on the present constructed line the country is not fit 
for settlement. 
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4444, From the map, does it not appear that the length of the south- “qutracts Nos. 
ern line would be greater than that of the located line ?—To what 
point? 


ps 4445. To Red River?—No; it would he shorter. If I remember (om paral ye 
_ right I scaled it on the map, and found it to be shorter. Mat skow ic 
‘ 


__ 4446. I have an idea that in your former evidence before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, you considered it would be three or four 
miles longer to Winnipeg ?7—My impression is that it would be shorter. 


4447. But to Red River as an absolute terminus, what do you think ? 
_ —I still think it would be a shorter distance, but it would shorten the 
_ through line as a whole, and I think that a portion of the saving in 
_ distance would be effected east of Red River, the common point being 


Keewatin. 
ye Surveys. 
4448. Returning again to the cost of exploring through the British Pyoreee Cea 
Columbia country, und the country east of Red River: have you fess SN 
_ formed any opinion of the comparative cost of the, length of the ser- 
_ vice? For instance, would any given length in British Columbia cost Excepting poate 
__ less to be explored than the same length in Keewatin district—purely same all over tne 
a preliminary survey ?—No; the average would be the same all over continent for 


4 A explorations. 
the continent. 


_ 4449, The average per mile would be the same ?—Yes; with the ex- 
ception of the prairie section, the average cost—whether you use 
canoes, mules, or dog-trains—would be the same for flying explorations, 
4450. How would it be for instrumental surveys ?—Always except- Instrumental 
: ee 5 ; ; ; A surveys would be 
ing the prairie sections, I think the instrumental surveys in British more expensive 
- Columbia would be most expensive. ee 


Columbia. 

4451. For what reason ?—As a matter of fact I know that in the case 
_ of my own parties they were more expensive. I judge from that as 
- much as anything. I know that wages are very much higher in British 
s Columbia, for one thing. Wages for axe men are 50 per cent. higher 
: there than in this part of Canada. We had to give $45 there, and only 
gave $30 here. 7 Eagie Lake to 
z& Sturgeon Lake, 
4452. Do you remember what was the general character of the line Character of line 
_ which you surveyed in 1872 from Eagle Lake to Sturgeon Lake ?—It (gress Take, 
Was a favourable line for a railway. It was altogether through Lauren- 
tian formation, simply a rolling, rocky country interspersed with small 
lakes, but presenting no insuperable difficulties for railway construction. 
| By Mr. Keefer :—- 
=f) 


4 4453. Much the same as contracts 41, 42 and 25 ?—I do not know 
_ those contracts by their names, It is very much lighter than the piece 


iP 


_ immediately east of Rat Portage. 


+4454. It was pretty near the summit, was it not—the height of land ? Explored on 
/—No; the height of land was this side of'Hagle Lake. In that explor- pon Senge’ 

_ ation we were altogether on the north side of the height of land. We 

b did not cross it, and must have been some distance north of it. 


e TES 
_—~<&BYy the Chairman :-- 
4455. Is there any other matter which you think would give any 


~ information on this subject ?—No; 1 do not know of anything else. I 
have described to you all the country that I know from my own 
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experience and observation, with the exception of the western country 
between here and Edmonton, over the prairie region. 


4453. What would you say about that?—The only point I would 
make about that is with regard to the location of the line: that the line 
could be, in my estimation, brought over a very much better location 
in another direction than the present one, between the end of the work 
at present going on and what is known as the second hundred—in 
fact between the crossing of the Assineboine and Edmonton. The line 
keeps south of the North Saskatchewan. It crosses the south side of 
the North Saskatchewan and keeps the south side all the way. By 
keeping north of the North Saskatchewan, and crossing it below the 
Forks, it would be a better line. 


4457. About how far below the Forks ?—Very near the Forks. It 
would pass through the Moose Hills. 
By Mr Keefer :— sik 
4458, 1t is through the forest ?—It is a woody country—a very fine © 
country. I understand that the proposed location from Battleford to 
Edmonton is through barren waste. It is so reported to me by the 
Indians and others in this section of the country. 


By the Charman :— 
4459, You have not been over both lines ?—No. 


4460. Then your actual knowledge is confined to the north line ?— 
Yes. 

4461, Your otker information, you say, is derived from the Indians ? 
—Yes. 


4462. And you believe the north line to be over a very favourable 
section of the country ?—Yes. I have seen a good deal of it, and L 
understand it to be a very favourable section of the country. It certainly 
saves the bridging of one branch of the Saskatchewan. 


By Mr. Keefer : — Sb 
4463. You would not go to Edmonton at all?—No; I would pass 


immediately north of Edmonton. ‘he best settlements are north of — 
Edmonton, and I should judge from that that the best land is there. 


By the Chairman :-- 


4464, Have you reported your views about that north line to the | 
authorities at Ottawa ?--I think I have to Mr. Marcus Smith. 


4465. In writing ?—No; not in writing, but in conversations on 
various routes. 


4166. Have you given the question of inundations caused by the 
rising of Red River any consideration?—Yes; I have. 


4167. Have you made any report on that subject to the Government, 
or have you assisted in any’ way in making a report ?—I have only — 
made reports of my own from actual surveys, and cross-sections of the 
river. In the spring of 1872, after we came in, I was instructed to- 
report on the most favourable crossing of Red River. 


4468, From whom did you get your instructions 2—From Mr. Flem- — 
is: 
4469. At what time of the year was that ?—In April, 1872, I think, iy 
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— 4470. Did you make any examination ?—I did; I made a survey from *¢4 River Inq 
above the Forks of the Assineboine down to Lake Winnipeg, and I 

_ gathered all the data that was then available, with regard to the inun- 

_ dations that had previously taken place. 


_ 4471. Do you remember from what source you gathered the inform- Sources of infor- 
_ ation ?—From the inhabitants; chiefly those who had witnessed the ere denen st 
facts. My principal information was received from Archbishop Taché, 

_ from his personal experience, and also from Mr. McDermott, and from 

old settlers here. . 


_ 4472. Did you take evidence ?—Yes; I took evidence at several 
points. 


_ 4473. What was your judgment upon the subject ?—I found that the Result of investi ° 
_ area covered by the flood water had been diminished every time a flood enor Sees 
had taken place. It had been so diminished that I judged no flood of smaller each 

the country outside of the river banks would ever occur. The channel (2° nol of river 
is much wider, and less rainfall goes into the river as the Count ryig ets much wider. Dees 
opened up and settled. There are several causes why the volume of the riveras coun- 

_ water reaching the river could not be so large now as in former years. De aa coniead 
Settlement has a great deal todo with it. Ploughed land absorbs a 

great deal of the water which in previous years used to run from the 

surface of the prairie. The rainfall also. seems to be lessening as the 

country settles up, and the action of the water in the breaking up of 
_ the ice in the spring is felt with considerable less violence than it used 
tobe. That is to say, the spring is more gradual, and owing to the 
_ fact that the ice is more rotten, as it were, before the breaking up of 
_ the winter, there is less danger of the ice jam occuring which caused 
the last flood. 


4474. Do you remember where the ice jam took place which caused Last ice jam took 
_ the last flood ?—It is said to have taken place at Point Douglas, about Doceea ora 
_ two miles below the town. 


___ 4475. Has not the country been inundated further back than that ?— 
: Only the overflow. I understand that the water was then backed up 
_ at the present site of Winnipeg, and flooded the prairie, but not to any 
great distance. I believe that the people of St. Andrews did not remove 
from their houses at all. é 


4476. Did you endeavour to ascertain whether the portions of the The river widened 
-Tiver that are confined by the firmest banks have widened of late wears, WPTORs bouts 
or whether the widening has only been at other portions of the river ? 
_—I know that the whole river has been widened, both in the wide and 
- harrow portions. 


4477. Are the narrow portions confined by rock sides more than the Narrow portions 
5 A Be : confined by rock, 
others ?—Yes ; and consequently the widening is not so great. ‘Therefore widen- 

ng not so great, 

4478. It proceeds there much more slowly ?—Yes. still it goes for- 

4479. Still you think the widening goes forward ?—Yes, ‘I think so; 
all along the river. 
a 
Ba By Mr. Keefer :-— 
4480. Do you think it would be a difficult thing to remove the rock Not difficult to 
wh; * . remove rock, 
Which makes the jam down below ?—I think not. 


4481. Is it the rock in the river, or the rock at the sides of the river, 
‘which prevents the channel widening at those points?—At one place 


. 
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Med iver Ine it is from the rock in the river—at St. Andrews. There are boulders: 
, in the river and gravel formation on the banks. At the other point— — 
Stone Fort. at the Stone Fort, where the rock is in situon the banks—the channel 
is deepening. a 
By the Chairman :-- 


4482. At that point is there no rock in the river 2—No; no loose rock,. 
or anything of that sort. 


By Mr, Keefer :-— 


Rock formation 4183. Do you think the rock formation extends all the.way across — 
extends Xetiver the river at Stone Fort ?—I think so. I know from actual observation 
at Stone Fort. that opposite the town of Winnipeg the river has widened over fifty 


feet in the last nine years, from surveys made here. 


Rock stratified 4484. Do you know if the material of that rock is limestone or — 
ee oes: granite ?—It is limestone altogether. . 


4485. Stratified limestone ?—Yes. 


By the Chairman :— 


River crosses a 4486, Have you noticed any widening in the rock localities since 

Re asiiing at you were here first ?—Yes; I have observed a little washing away ip 

1872. the banks, but not very much. I am under the impression that the 
river now covers. a greater area at the Rapids than it did when I made 
my surveys in 1871 and 1872. 


4487. Do you think that the bed is lower ?—I think that the channel 
at both those points is washed out, because navigation is much easier — 
now than it was then. Steamers were not at that time able to pass at 
those points at some seasons, but now they are able to pass all sum- 
mer. I think that the water has reached its usual level and that the 
channel is washed out. There must be a large amount of deposit car- 
ried down by the river, because the bar at the mouth is very rapidly 
increasing in size, and that all comes from the upper reaches of the 
river. 

By Mr. Keefer :— 


aye neverruns 4488, Does the water of this river ever run clear ?—I do not think” 
‘ ar. 
sO. 


4489. Not in winter time ?—To a certain extent the water is clearer 
in winter than in summer. 


4490, Then it must always be carrying down a certain portion ?—In 
the winter none of the bank is carried away, and the action of the water 
then scours the channel. Under no ordinary circumstances would a 
flood raise the water over the level of the city here. 


‘er ene By the Chairman :— 


LARS eegaeam 5491. Have you ever traversed the country north of Lake Manitoba ? 


; —No; I have not. 
Comparative 

zaerits of ines ©) Madd Zee ave. you formed any engineering opinion as to the expediency 
of Lake Manitoba, Of running the line through Selkirk, and north of Manitoba, as com- 
Mae ont ot rer- pared with the line through Winnipeg south of Lake Manitoba 2—E 
able for con-, certainly consider the southern line a much more preferable line both 
settlement. for construction and settlement for agricultural purposes. f 
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_ 4493. Then as to working expenses ?—The working expenses would “7G, POM ie) 
_ depend on the length of the lines. The working expenses per mile toba. 


__ would be the same on either line. 


4494, That element would depend altogether on the mileage ?—Yes; 

_ it would depend altogether on the mileage. I consider there would be 

no difference in working the line in the north than in the south. The 

_ Maintenance of the permanent way might be more expensive in the 
- north, because of the undesirable bottom to be met with. 


4495. Do you think that the preference for the southern line ought 
_to be a very decided one, or is it a question upon which people ought to 
be divided ?—-No; I should see no reason at all myself why a preference 
“should be shown to the northern line. 
_ 4496. Are you speaking now from an engineering point of view, or Southern line 
from the fact of having an interest in this locality ?—I am speaking Leena 
_ from an engineering point of view as well as from having an interest in econo 
the country. I think it can be clearly shown, because after the line 7 °"""™ 
had been located there was no settlement along the route to the north, 
_ simply because no settlement could take place in a country that was 
nearly all swamp; whereas the western portion of the province, and the 
Country adjacent thereto, between here and the point south of Lake 
“Manitoba is becoming better settled all the time, and filling up rapidly, 
‘Then I think that the southern line would be cheaper to construct. 
With regard to one point, the crossing of Red River, an enormous outlay Crossing at __ 
would be required to make a satisfactory crossing at Selkirk—very Sekirk woulda 
‘much more than a bridge could be built for at one or two other points outlay, ~ 
on the river that could be named. 


+ 4497. In round numbers, what difference do you think could be made CoO ee 
in such a crossing ?-—I should think that there would be about double $150,000 + ate eal 
the cost. I think a bridge could be built at a point near the rapids on Selkirk, $300,000. 


the Red River for $150,000, and at Selkirk it will cost $300,000. 


: _. 4498. Is this a matter to which you have given much consideration ? 

_ —With regard to the cost of bridging Red River, I am now in charge 

_ Of the construction of a railroad bridge which is being built here across 

_ Red River by the city of Winnipeg. 

i) 

| 4499. Have you, as an engineer, given much consideration to the 
general direction of the line, whether it should be north or south of 

_ Lake Manitoba, or is that a matter upon which you are expressing 
your opinion now without much consideration ?—You mean with 
tegard to the direct through line ? 


| + 4500. Yes ?—It probably would be more direct going by the Narrows 
| of Lake Manitoba. 


_ 4501. IT am speaking about the expediency, from an engineer’s point South line more 
( expedient on en- 


of view, of building the north or south line as a whole ?—I should gineering grounds 
_ ertainly say the south line by all means, 


4502. Is that your opinion without giving it much consideration ?— 
No; I have gone very closely into the question of the relative merits 
f the two lines, and I am satisfied that the one adopted west of here— 
that is, passing south of Lake Manitoba—is the better line of the two. 
It will be the better line to construct from an engineering point of é 
view, the easiest and cheapest to maintain, and it will produce the 
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imended, 


most local traffic. There will be little or no local traffic on the northern 
line at all. 


4503. From what you have said about your employment on the 
Pacific Railway, I suppose this is a matter which you have been called 
upon at one time to report on officially to the authorities at Ottawa ?— 
With regard to the line west ? 


4504. Altogether? This too ?—No. 

4505. You have never made any official report on these lines ?—No; 
but I have given evidence before the Committee of the Senate. I have 
never made any report upon it. 

4506. Did you make any written report of the survey of the river to 
which you have alluded ?—Yes; I have made reports of that. 


4507. Was that report made to Mr. Rowan ?—No; I think it was 
made direct to the Chief Engineer. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


4508, Was it printed in the report of 1872?—No; Mr. Fleming only 
reters to the Stone Fort, in a foot note, us the crossing of Red River. 


By the Chairman :-- 


4509. What point did you recommend as being the most feasible ?— 
The point I recommended was immediately below the rapids at St. 
Andrews. 

4510. Do I understand that you are of the opinion that Mr. Fleming . 
had adopted your suggestion about the Stone Fort crossing up to the 
time he made the report in 1874 ?—My suggestion was not the Stone 
Fort, but at a point above that, the St Andrews Rapids. 


4511, How far above the Stone Fort ?—Probably six miles. 


4512. That is south of the Stone Fort?—Yes; I purposely made 
enquiries when I came here first about the navigation of the river, and 
it was owing to the rapids being impassable part of the year that I 
located it north of the rapids, so that vessels could come from Lake 
Winnipeg to the crossing without meeting any obstacles to navigation. 
I am of opinion that that is the best point in Manitoba to cross the 

ted River, from an engineering point of view. 

4513. How far is that from Winnipeg ?—It is about fourtcen miles. 
At the same time we found a very satisfactory crossing here, at Point 
Douglas, where we are building the bridge at present ; but that is open 
to the objection of being above the rapids. You must remove the 
rapids, or obstructions, before you can have the advantage of the 
navigation of the river to Lake Winnipeg. The crossing at the rapids 
has the recommendation of being accessible to the navigation of the 
lake, and of being the best crossing from an engineering point of view. 
The banks are high on both sides, the crossing narrow, and the form- 
ation is limestone and gravel. But, as I stated previously, the rapids 
are not now considered such an obstacle as they used to be. They were 
considered an obstacle when we first made the location here, but now 
it has been proved by the experience of several years that the steamers 
run over the rapids until very late in the season. 


4514. Have you formed any opinion of the reason why Selkirk was 
adopted as the crossing place for the railway ?—I believe that was the ~ 
reason alleged—that it was accessible to the lake. ep 


Railway Loca- 
tion— 

hale A Red River 

4515. Have you formed any opinion of other reasons which are not Crossing. 
alleged ?—None but my own private opinions. In fact the reason [ Reason why 
E . . . . + elKIrK Was 

ave given is the one that was given by Mr. Fleming when I asked chosen as the 


im why he located the line further north. er uestis piace. 


_ 4516. But if there are any other reasons, such as motives of indivi- 
duals, it is our duty to. ascertain them, and lam asking ou whether 
you have reason to consider that there were other motives besides 
engineering motives ?—No; it is hard to say what reason could be 
alleged in favour of that crossing, other than a nominal one. It cer- 
_ tainly was on a more direct line, when it was intended to take the road 
north of Lake Manitoba. The further north you get on Red River the 
- more direct your line would be. That might have had some influence on 
_ the decision. 
ar 


) Be 


ve 
ras 


e WINNIPEG, Friday, 17th September, 188. 


- _Joun J. McDonatp, sworn and examined : McDONALD. 


By the Chairman :— Tendering— 
Contract No. 42, 
4517. Have you been interested in any transaction in connection Interested in con- 


_ with the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I am interested in contract 42, tract ® 
4518. Was that the first in which you were interested ?—Yes. 


_ 4519. When did you first become interested in that transaction ?— 
fe work was let a year ago last -March. I was one of the parties who 
tendered for the work then with Mr. Manning, Mr. Shields and others. 
Ba 


_ 4520. Were you connected with Manning & Shields in tendering Tendered with 
; , 2 V ac fanning an 
: for the contract ?—Yes. Shields. 
4521, Was your tender accepted ?—No. 
4522. Then how did you become interested in the contract ?—We Went in with 
_ tendered for the work, and we afterwards went in with Grant, Fraser Pitbiado. 
-& Pitblado, whose tender was accepted. 


~ 4523. Did you make any arrangement with them before you knew 
_ whether their tender was accepted or not ?—Yes; we arranged with 
hem that in the event of the contract coming to them we would go in 
ith them. There was a regular agreement drawn up between us. 
bields, Manning and myself signed an agreement with them to that 


effect. , 


“4 i 
a 4521. Have you any copy of that agreement ?—No. 
3 r i ay = Letter from 
_ 4525. Do you remember a letter having been written by Fraser, Fraser & Co. to 


Grant & Pitblado to the Minister of Public Works, to the effect that Department say- 
ou were to join them ?—Yes ; there was a letter written. his friends were 
to join that firm. 
4526. Was that the agreement you referred to?—I think the letter 
| Was sent by us all. I know there was a letter sent to the Minister of 
Public Works to the effect that in the event of the work being awarded 
them, Shields, Manning and myself would be associated with them. 


4527. Was that the only document embodying your agreement with 
Hraser, Grant & Pitblado ?—That was the only one until our articles 
| & partnership wore made out—that I know of. 
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4528. At the time of your making that agreement with them, who - 
was supposed to be the successful tenderer ?—Morse & Co., of Toronto. — 


4529. Was that before the tender of Andrews, Jones, & Co. had been 
accepted ?—Yes; we were speaking to Grant and Fraser in the event of 
it coming to them. Arrangement was made between us, verbally, before ~ 
this letter was sent in—some days before. 7 


4530. Had there been any document embodying that agreement ?— 
No. 


4531. Then you had arrived at an understanding before this letter 
was written ?—Yes; a verbal agreement. 


4532. Was it a positive agreement ?—Yes; in the event of the work 
coming to them, we could go in with them. 


4533, You say, at the time of this verbal agreement, Morse & Co. 
were supposed to be the successful tenderers ?—Yes. | 


4534. Did you then know whether Morse & Co. had got the offer of 
the contract ?—They did not put up the security, I understand. They 
were too low in their figures, and could not even furnish the necessary 
security. 


4535. Then who next were offered the contract?—I think -.some 
American firm, Andrews, Jones & Co. 


4536. Was that the only other tender next below that of Fraser, 
Grant & Pitblado ?—I believe there was another one below Fraser's, 
but the check accompanying it was not marked good when it went in 
—so | understood. 


4537. But, as I understand, you were led to expect that the tender 
of Andrews, Jones & Co. was the one which would be accepted below 
the one of Fraser, Grant & Pitblado’s ?—Yes. 


4538. Then you had become interested in the transaction before 
Andrews, Jones & Co. were reached ?—Yes; we thought that Andrews, 
Jones & Co. would go into it at the time, because they were supposed 
to have a large New York firm backing them. 


4529, Were you at Ottawa about that time ?—Yes; I was there all 
the time. 


4540. Was there any person then there representing Andrews, Jones 
& Co.?—I never met any one; there.may have been, but I do not 
know it. eh 


* 4541. Do you know if Mr. N, F. Jones had been there ?—There is@ 
Jones from Brockville—a young man who used to be with Mr. Shanly 
at one time-—but whether these are his initials (referring to a paper 
shown him by the Chairman) I cannot say, or whether he was 
interested in the contract. He is an engineer. 


: 


4542. Do you say that you are not aware of any person having been 
in Ottawa about that time representing that firm ?—I do not know it 
myself as a fact; I did not meet even Morse & Co. Fora long time I did 
not know who was representing the contract. 


4543. Wers there any others of your firm at Ottawa at that time ?— 
Mr. Shields was there most of the time with me; and sometimes Mr 
Manning. S 
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x 4544, Did you take any part in the negotiations with either Morse & Took no part in 


‘ > > eet x A negotiation with 
_ Co. or Andrews, Jones & Co., or with any one for them ?—None what- cititr Mose & Co. 
ever. or Andrews, 
Jones & Co. 


4545. Do you know who did negotiate with them on behalf of your 
-firm?—No; 1 do not know that there ever was any negotiation 
between them and a member of our firm, or any one on their behalf. 

| _ 4546. Were there any negotiations in the shape of conversations Aware of no nego- 
with any one connected with your firm and any person connected with {ations Petween 


the Department ?—No; not that I am aware of. members of his 
i firm and any per- 


2 . . i ry] son connected 
4547. You mean that you never heard of any interview between any Vith Department 
-member of your firm and any one in the Department ?—I never did, Sir. 


4543. Do you. know what time was given Morse & Co. to put up their 
security after their tender had been accepted ?—I forget at present; but I 
know they had considerable time to do it in, 


_ 4549. Had the next firm, Andrews, Jones & Co. the same time given Relieves Morse & 
them ?—I do not know what time they had, they had some time to put {qr Wied. fo pul up 
“money up, and I believe that Morse was trying to put up the money Andrews, Jones & 
for Andrews, Jones & Co., and tried to negotiate to get into their ten- arrangement the 
‘der and drop his own, but the Government could not entertain such a Government 
thing as that. That was what was reported at the time. tain. 
4550. Did you understand that the Government would not entertain 
‘such an arrangement as that ?—I heard so. 
4551. How did you hear that?—I am not prepared to say, We Refuses to say 
generally got all the news round the Russell Hotel, as it is there we jnirmation. 


_ generally get all the information we receive. 


: .y 4552. I understand you to say that there was sume negotiation with 
_ the Government on behalf of Morse & Co ?—I was told that they went 
- tothe Department, and of course it would not be entertained at all. 
It would not be allowed. 


_. 4553. You say you do not know what time was allowed to Andrews, Time given 1a 
Jones & Co. to put up their security ?—Not at present. I did know. I?" "P™ i 
| think it was five or eight days, or something like that—I forget exactly ; 
‘but I know there was a certain time given to them to do it in and they 
failed. We got three days to put up. 


_ 4554. How did you get notice that you had three days ?—Our firm 
- Was notified that our tender was accepted and we had got three days 
_ to put up. 


: ae 4555. When you say your firm you mean Fraser, Grant & Co. ?—Yes ; 


| 
: 
f 4556. Did you put up your security in time ?—Yes. Fa fiaiies 
. 


“we were associated with them. 
Security put up 

_, 4997. Did you put up your security in equal shares ?—No. Fraser, 

Grant & Pitblado put up one-half, and Manning, Shields and myself put 
- up the other. 

4558. Have you been in the same business before ?—Yes. 

i 4559. With the Government? — Yes. aero one 
__ 4560. Where ?—On the Intercolonial Railway. ee te 


_ +) 4561. What was the amount involved in your contract ?—Somewhere Hen Foes 


hear $600,000 or more—$900,000. IL had two contracts, of security. 
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4562. Were you required to put up any deposit ?—No. 

4563. Nothing to secure the fulfilment of your contract ?—We had — 
to give two bondsmen as security. 

4564. And no money security ?—No. 


4565. Was the security by way of bond given after you executed the 
contract?—No. When we entered into the contract we had to give 
bonds; the men acting as bondsmen signed the contract with us, 


No time allowed 4566, Was there any time allowed after you got the contract in 
for furnishing which to furnish bondsmen ?—No; we gave the names in at the time 
we signed the tender. The tender had to be signed by two responsible 
parties willing to become security. : 


4567. Have you had any experience in contracts where the security - 
for the fulfilment of a contract was in the shape of a money deposit ?— 
No; not until this present contract. 


Belov esitesso a. 4568, So you are not able to say whether the time given to any of 
able time given the parties tendering for this contract was what would usaally be con- 
sidered a reasonable time or not ?—I believe it was a reasonable time. 


4569. I am asking whether you know from your experience that it 
was a reasonable time ?—No ; I do not. 

4570. Do you say you think it was a reasonable time that was given 
to Andrews, Jones & Co, ?—Yes. 

4571. Do you know how much time was given them?—I do not 
know exactly. 

4572. Then how do you form an opinion that it was a reasonabl 
time ?—We did form an opinion at the time that they had all the time 
they ought to have. Of course I might think so, being the next lowest 
tenderer and expecting the contract would come to us, 


4573. Are you sure that you knew the time then that was given to 
them ?—I would not be positive. .I believe we knew the time, but I 
would not be positive of it. 


4574. But you do not remember row what time you thought had 
been given ?—No ; I do not remember. 
Bought out 4575. Have you still—I mean your firm—an interest in the contract 
Fraser,Grant€ to the extent of one-half, or more ?—We have bought out Fraser, Grant 
& Pitblado. I bought them out and took in new men with us. I bought 
them on behalf of the firm. 
Other partners ' 4576. You have taken in other partners instead of Fraser, Grant & 
bee Pitblado ?—Yes. | 
4577. Who are they ?—Alexander McDonnell, James Isbester and 
Peter McLaren. ‘ 
4578. So that the whole firm still comprises the same number of 
individuals ?— Yes. 
half interest of 4579. What was the price of their half interest ?—$52,500. 
raser & Co, 
4580, Was that beside any profits that had been made up to that 
time ? —No; that was to cover everything except their expenses up to 
that time. W 
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4581. Does that amount cover their expenses ?—No; I think the 


_ bond says that their expenses up to that time were to be allowed. I 


_ have not seen the bond for a year. 


4582. Then your impression is that you agreed to give them a bonus 
of $52,500 over and above their expenses for their half interest in the 
contract ?—Yes. 


~ 4583. That would be calculating the whole value of the contract at 
~ $10*,000 ?—Yes, 


_ 4584. Are you aware of any other bonus or gift to any one to enable Interest of D. G. 
_ you to get this interest in the contract ?—There is an interest that Mr, ©!°S* 
_Maovning and Mr. Shields have agreed to give a certain party who 

signed in the contract in Toronto. I have nothing to do with it, 


__ 4585. Do you mean it is a share of their interest ?—It is not settled 
yet between the firm what shape it is to be in, but we have nothing to 
do with it now. 


4586. You must make that more plain to me; I do not understand Clos: was to have 


you. Do you mean that Manning and Shields agreed to give some per- 2,<ett#in share in 
_ son a share in this contract ?—They agreed, if it came to them, to give 


the contract. 


a certain share in the contract. I believe Mr. Manning and Mr. Shields 
expect the whole company to stand to it; but it is not settled yet. 


4587. Has there been any dissent by the other members of the com- 
pany from this action on the part of Mr. Manning and Mr. Shields ?— 
‘There was partly, during Fraser & Grant’s time; but it has never come 
to be under the new arrangement. 


~ 458. What was that share given for ?—You will have to ask some 


person else ; I was not there. 


4589. But your partners have explained to you what it was given Close one of the 


Shape the contract was to be in, and I told him I knew nothing about it. be. 


for?—I understood it was one of the bondsmen for Morse & Co. He pee erae 
Was satisfied that they were too low, and he said if he would withdraw 

his bond from them it would be brought to us, that they would give 

him this interest ; that is all I know about it. 


_ 4590. You mean that is ‘the account your partners gave you of it ?— 
Yes; I believe that to be a correct account, so far as | know. 


» 4591. Have you had any conversation with the individual himself on Had met Close tn 
the subject ?—I had not, up to the time the contract was let; but I Wanted io Buen 
think I met him once in Toronto since. He wanted to know in what in what shape the 


contract was to 
+ 4592. Did he give you an account of his views of the transaction—I 
mean, what he contended was coming to him?—No, I don’t think he 
did ; no more than he told me what he expected to get. 
_ 4593. What did he say he expected to get?—The interest they 
Agreed to give him. 
4994. What interest was that?—A twenty-fourth part of the profitS £xtent of Close's 
of the contract, whatever it would be. rate 
4595. Who was the individual ?—Mr. Close. 
4596. Does he live in Toronto ?—Yes; he is a merchant there. 


_ 4597. Was it Mr. Manning or Mr. Shields, or both, who arranged 
aie matter with Mr. Close, according to their account of it ?—Both of 
hem, 
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Morse & Co.failead 4598. You say Morse & Co. failed to get the contract, because they — 
toputupthe could not put up the security ?—They failed to put up the security. I 
think, when this arrangement was made, it was when Morse was trying — 
to get in with Andrews, Jones & Co. I told him that he should not do _ 
it, because no Government would allow a low tender to go in with 
parties in a higher tender, ‘I hat was my view of it. 
4599, Do you say you never made any negotiations with any one, on 
behalf of Andrews, Jones, & Co. ?—No. 


Andrews, Jones & 


Co. did not do 4600. Do you think they did their best to put up their security ?—L 
their best to put do not think they did. 


ap security. 
4601. Why not ?—Because of what I heard at Ottawa at that time, 
Andrews left for New York and did not bother himself, and the security 
that was put up was put up by Morse, who expected that, if they got 
the contract, he would be allowed to goin with them. I believe the 
New York firm was perfectly able to put up the security if they 
wanted to. 


EO 4502. Who did you hear was able to put up the security ?—Andrews, 
Smith, whowas Jones & Co. They were backed by a man named Smith, who was 


reputed very i, 4 ’ 
“fealthy! reputed to be a very wealthy man. 


4603. There was no question about the solvency of the firm ?—No, 
but they considered the prices too low; and it was not expedient to 
fulfil) the contract. 


> Sourees ofinfor- 4604, Do you remember who you understood that from?—No. I : 
ae talked over the matter with so many that I do not know who it was. 
I was there to get all the information I could from any person I could 

meet. 


4005. Would you judge it to be reliable information ?—It would 
depend upon the party | got it from. . 


4606. I suppose information from some one connectcd with the 
Department would be more reliable than from an outsider ?— Some 
times it might, and sometimes it might not. I might meet some person 
outside who I would not hesitate to ask. 


Pjanesionine 4607. Which of them ?—I would ask Mr. Chapleau, if I met him, or 
another might Mr. Townsend, who is now on the Welland Canal, or Mr. Douglas. 
tind outsome- §ometimes | might find out something, but nothing I could go and 


thing. 
4 base any figures on. 


4608. You say sometimes you might find out something ?—Yes; 1 
have been twelve or fourteen years tendering, backwards and forwards. 


4609, And sometimes you succeeded ?—I do not know; I never got 
but two contracts. 


eer 4610. [am speaking of getting information ?—I think we got more 
fouse than any- information around the Russell Hotel than anywhere else. There were 


where else, some parties better posted there than others. ; 


4611. Who were the parties best posted ?—There was A. P. Mac- 
donald, I could get a good deal of information from him; and there 
was Mr. Goodwin ; we could get a good deal from them. Then there 
was Jobn Heney, who might tell some things—we could find out from 
him. 

46i2. Did you ascertain that the information you had from those 
whom you have named was, as a rule, reliable ?—No; not particularly. 
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4613. Do you mean you got information from those men which was Several lists of 
mot reliable?—No; but there were several lists, supposed to be lists, of ude were 

_ tenders which had been put in. : 


_ 4614. Who had these lists ?—A. P. Macdonald had one, I got one—a 


list of five names—from a man named LaBerge, of Montreal; he was a 


contractor tendering there, 
nk 


_ 4615. Were these lists supposed to be correct lists of tenders that 
had been filed in the Department ?—They were supposed to be, but I 


know that some of them were not, because I compared them and they 
differed. 


4616. Did any of them turn out to be correct in the rank in which Cannot say 


a ther 
tenders were placed ?—I cannot say. toae ietagvers 


ay 4617. Why can you not say ?—Because I have not compared them Se 

"with the correct list. I have never taken the trouble to compare them 

_ after the work was let. After the contract was let, the regular list of 
tenderers was published. 

___ 4618. Were these written lists or printed lists ?—They were written 

‘in pencil generally. 


eh ; \ : In possession of 
_ 4619. Have you any of these lists that were circulated at that time ? none of the lists 


. 


of tenders circux 
aN QO. lated before 
mele : award, 
+620, Have you had any communications with any one connected Iefuencing 

"with any of the Departments on this subject, either before or since the 
Jetting of the contract ?—Not particularly that I know of; no more 
- than if I met any of them, as 1 am very intimate with them, I would 
spexk to them casually, but nothing particularly. 


% 


Clerks, &t. 


: 
cay 
ik 


4621. Do you state now, as a matter of evidence, that the only 
promi-e, or gift or bonus, from any one of your firm to any person, on 
; meet of getting this contract, was to this gentleman in Toronto ?— 
¢ 


That was all from any person connected with the work. ‘This man 


4 Close was supposed to be one of the sureties, and when they got him 
- tO withdraw 


~ 


4622. Have you knowledge of anything being given to any person witness promised 
hot connected with the work?—Yes; I have promised to give some- tractito cite ecu 
ving to a party myself. to Chapleau, 

_ 4623. In what shape ?—If I succeeded in doing the work I would do 
“something for him. 


_ 4624, Have you succeeded in doing the work ?—If [ succeeded in 
felting the contract. 


— 


~ 4625. In what shape were you to do something ?—I was to give him 
Something. : 
4626, What was the something ?—A certain amount of money, if I 
succeeded. 

_ 4627. Where doos he live ?—TIe lives in Ottawa. 

: 628. What is his name ?— Chapleau. 

e 4629. Which Department is he in?.—He is in the Public Works 
2 partment. It was for nothing in the Department that I was to give 
Mito him. 


630. What were you to give him ?—$4,000. 
20 
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Influencing 4631, Then, according to your promise you would now pay him $4,000 


Clerks, &e for baving got the contract ?7—He was a personal friend of Mr. Smith's 
Consideration for in New York. He told me that Mr. Smith could not come to put up 
Which ‘pe given. the money, and I said: “ Well, if he does not come to time and put up | 
the security, I will give you $4,000.” Whether he saw Smith or not,. 
I do not know, but I know they were personal friends. He used to 
stop with him in New York, when he was there. I do not know whether 
he had any influence over Smith or not; I was led to expect 80, as I 
was told that they were personal friends. 

Te ea 4632. Was there more than one Chapleau in that Department ?—No;. 

Department: aY not in that Department. He is the Secretary of Public Works at present, 
so it is very easy to know who he is. Atthat time, he was correspon 
dence clerk, I think, in the Railway Department, or copying clerk, or 
something, I do not know exactly his position, but he was in one 0 
those Departments, writing all the time. 

4633. ‘That was before the change of Departments ?— Yes. 

4634. So that, at that time, he was connected with the Department. 
which had charge of those contracts 2—Yes. He was in the Depart- 
ment, but not in the office where tenders were opened. He had no 
connection with the Department where the tenders were opened. The | 
tenders never came before him. 


The $4,000 promis: 4635, You mean that your promise had no effect upon the ranking of 
ed with the hope the tenders ?—No; what I did it for was: if Smith did not appear there 


that it would in- : 2 
duce Chapleau to (because 1 knew he was a moneyed man, or I understood so)—if he did 


i mit capes 
EEG ewan not put in his appearance there the others would not put the money 
I knew Chapleau to be a person | friend, and I asked him if he 


money for 
Andrews, J Be and 
Pees ae could do something for me. 

4636. Did he inform you that he had any reason for supposing that. 
$4,000 would silence Smith ?—No; he did not lead me to believe that. 

4637. It was by way ofa proposition ?—I do not for a moment suppose 
that Smith was getting any of this money. 

4638. You supposed it was for Chapleau’s own benefit ?—Yes; if he 
would influence Smith not to come forward, 

4639. From his own personal friendship ?—Yes; that is it exactly. 

giesg liven nba 4640. Have you paid any part of this money to him ?—I gave him 
Are $500. 

4641. No more ?—No. 

4642. When was that given ?—It was given perhaps within the last 
six months. I cannot say exactly the date. I could find out by hunting 
up my cheque book. 

4643. This spring or summer ?—Yes. 


Ce a areal ieee Ue 2 Have you reason to believe that any other promise or gift was 
toany onesave given on behalf of any one of your firm to any one else ?—No; I do 


Poe ieatane) now know ola Coullo any. soul outside of these two. 
4645. Have you reasorto believe that any one of your firm will here- 
after give anything more than this one twenty-fourth to Mr. Close and 
$4,000 to Mr. Chapleau 2—No. I have not the slightest idea. 


Firm has not ' 4646. Have you reason to believe that any of your firm has contri- 


contributed bane 
Snything to news- buted to the support of any newspaper or any other indirect means of 
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4 influence in your favour ? No; and J think if they did I would know papers (osequre 
it, Jam not aware of anything. 
2 4617. Does anything else occur to you which ought to be stated that 
would give us knowledge of matters referred to this Commission for 
investigation ?—No. 
a 4648. Have you anything which you yourself wish to say about this 


_ matter?—No; not here. 


JOHN SHIELDS’ sworn and examined : SHIELDS. 
— By the Chairman :— 


4649, Have you been interested in any transaction on account of the 
Canadian Pacitic Railway ?—I have. 


4650. Which was the first transaction ?—Contract 42. 


4651. That is the same contract spoken of by Mr. McDonald, the 
_ last witness ?—Yes; the same contract. 


4652. Do you remember when you first became interested ?—I think Date of contract, 
_ we made the contract with the Government on the 20th March, yen Meren lias 
me 1879. jl 


——- 4653. Were you before that time interested in obtaining the con- Arrangements 
_ tract ?—Yes When we went to Ottawa, after we had put In ourt tens G Le Ease 
der, Mr. McDonald, myself and others who are associated with us, met 

Mr. Fraser, Mr. Grant and Mr. Pitblado, and before I, at least, knew 
anything of the standing of the tenderers, or heard of the 

standing of tenderers, except vague rumours,-to which we. could 

_ pay bo attention, we made an arrangement that if our tender 

___ Was the low.st and was accepted they should become our partners, and 

if theirs was the lowest we should become their partners. They felt 

that they were incompetent to handle such a heavy undertaking. 


4654. Who thought them incompetent ?—They stated themselves Go thence 


: fd that they thought they were not sufficiently strong. City ato oe tn 
4655. Which of them stated that ?—Fraser and Grant stated that. 
| b 4656. Were they both at Ottawa ?—Yes. 
| _ 4657. And Pitblado ?—Yes ; Pitblado was at Ottawa, too. 


a 4658. Then you met the whole of the Nova Scotia branch of your 
hs firm at Ottawa ?—Yes. 


4659. Did they all remain in Ottawa up to the time of letting the 


_ contract ?—No; I think not. 1 think that they all went home except 
Mr. Fraser, 


4660. Were negotiations completed before they went home ?—The A verbal aaa 
___hegotiation between them and us was a verbal agreement which was ™é2tW 
_ understood between us before they went home. 


__ 4661. What was the substance of that verbal agreement ?—Just what 

I stated, that whichever of our tenders would be lowest the whole six 

_ Would share. I do not think we even knew what the figures of each 
‘Other’s tenders were at that time. 
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4662. When you became jointly interested in that question, would it 


not be named between you ?—Probably it was afterwards, but I know 
it was not named previous to that. 


Agreement made 4663. Do you mean that this agreement was made without your 
withodas being Knowing the amount of their tender or they knowing the amount of 
known. your tender ?—I do ; distinctly. 

4664, If your tender was the lowest were you three strong enough 


to manage the contract without them ?—I do not know. 


Does not think 4665. What was your opinion ? Was it your opinion that you were 
three wouldbe strong enough to manage it without the Nova Scotia firm ?—I do not 


sufficient to man- , ; 
age so large a think that three would be strong enough to manage If, because when 
contract. ° = 

they went out we took in three other partners. 


4666. But they did not know at that time that they were going out, 
and that you were going to take in three others ?—No. 


poe. 4667. I will ask you what moved your mind when you were tender- 
fice eo ing? sou say 1uwas thought by them that they were not strong enough 


skip. 
to manage the contract without taking in partners ?—They stated it at 
the time. 
- 46658, Was that one of your reasons ?—I do not think it was. 
Thought that if 4669. Did you mean to mislead me by stating that that was your 


? ’ 
ee anoe reason ?—I stated that as the reason that they gave us. The reason 
succeed thatof that I, at least, as a member of the firm, thought that the work was a 
Fraser & Co. ; : c : c 
heavy undertaking, and that it would require a large number, and if 


might. : 
we did not succeed with our own tender that theirs might succeed. 


4670. Do you mean that it would require six persons or more capital 
to manage it ?—I believe it required all, 
The work was of 4 . . 
ee a 4671. A firm of more than three persons ?—I believe it required a 
strong practical Very strong business management, avery requisite practical knowledge 


executive, and . i ire > > AHancl ip fx 
ee. duaneial of the work, and it required a very strong financial firm to do the work. 


resources, : : . ° . : op. ae 
4672. Did you think you were moving in the direction of obtaining 
that when you were negotiating with that firm ? —We thought so at 
the time. 
The work large 4673. Was that one of the reasons which moved you in this arrange- 


enough to have : 4 
givera sufficient Ment ?—Partially. We thought there was a better chance of getting the 
pee nore work with their tenders and ours combined than with each singly, and 

we thought in case the work was obtained there was enough for both. 


fi ms. 

4674. You mean enough profit for both ?—Yes; enough profit for 
both of them. 

4675. Do you mean that if your firm obtained the contract that it 
would be to your advantage to unite those other Nova Scotia men with - 
you ?—We thought so at the time. 

4676. That was one of your motives for the arrangement 2—Yes ; 
we thought so at the time. 

4677. Were you aware at that time that any person had tendered 
lower than either you or Fraser & Grant ?—Not at that time. 

Thinks MeDonatd 4678. Mr. McDonald’s recollection is that it was supposed that 
aken as to ) : . 
nS eusnen Morse & Co. were the successful tenderers at the time ?—I have heard 
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Mr. McDonald's evidence, and I think that he is mistaken. I think it 
was a day or so after the tenders went in, and I dornot think the 
standing of the tenderers was ascertained at that time. 


4679. Can you say how long it was after you made this verbal agree- 
ment with Fraser & Grant, that the letter was sent to the Depart- 


_ ment by them, stating that you were to be associated ?—The arrange- 


ment was made with Fraser & Grant immediately after the tenders 
went in—some time in January, about the end of January, I think; 
and the letter went in, I think, about the end of February or the 
beginning of March, 

4680. You say that the arrangement with Fraser & Grant was 
completed verbally ; do you know of any document embodying it 
except the letter sent to the Department, of which you have spoken ?— 
None that I am aware of. 


4681. You say that your recollection of the verbal arrangement is 
that it was made about the end of January ?—Immediately on the 
tenders being sent into the Department, and before we even knew of 
the figures—the comparative figures—with regard to the tenders. 


4682. Then it was after your verbal arrangement with Fraser & 
Grant that you were aware of Morse & Co. having been awarded the 
contract ?—Yes. 


4683. So that as soon as you knew that fact you knew you were 
interested in Morse & Co. not getting the contract ?—Yes; I heard that 
Morse & Co. were the lowest. 

4684, Did you know the persons upon whom Morse & Cu. depended 


as sureties ?—I heard Mr. McDonald state now that Mr. Close was 
Morse & Co.’s security. 


4685. You say that you heard Mr, McDonald state that now; do you 
mean that that is the first time you heard it?—I think I did hear it 
before, 


4686. Then why did you point out to me that you heard Mr, Me- 


_ Donald say it ?—Because I had forgotten it entirely. I have heard it 


before. 


4687. Then why point out to me that Mr. McDonald mentioned it ? 
—I thought Mr. McDonald was in error until it came to my recollec- 
tion that I heard he was Morse’s security. 


4688, How did you hear that ?—Mr. Close, I think, told me so him- 
self. 


4689. Where ?—In Ottawa. 

4690. Was Mr. Close down there ?—He was. 

4691, At that time ?—Yes, 

4692, Did you see him more than once on that subject ?—He stayed 
at the hotel where I did—at the Russell House. 


41.93. Did you see him more than once on this subject ?—I never 
saw him on the subject at all. 


4694,- When was he telling you ?—He may have casually mentioned it. 
We did not take that of any account, a man being security. That was 


a mere matter of form. 
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4695. I suppose it was considered a matter of substance or it would 
not be required ?—You could substitute other names for security when 
the contract was made if they were approved of by the Government. 


4696. Did you take part in any negotiation with Mr. Close upon the 
subject of his being surety for Morse & Co. ?—No. 

4697. Who managed the negotiation?—There was no negotiation 
with Close upon the subject of his being surety for Morse. 


Relations with 4698. Do you mean on the subject of his not being surety ?—I mean 
eet that Morse had about six weeks in order to put up the sureties. Their 
tender was before the Department about six weeks, and after their 
tender was thrown out, and another called upon, Mr. Close came to Mr. 
Manning and myself and said that he would get an interest with 
Andrews, Jones & Co., and that upon certain conditions, such as putting 
up security with us and finding working capital, we agreed to give him 
Morse & Co. outof an interest with us if the work was obtained for us. But Morse & Co. 
the way, anes & were entirely out of the question; their tender had been disposed of 
Go, had been call- previous to that—at least, for some time previous—-and Andrews, Jones 


edonto pul uP & Co. had been called upon to put up their securities at that time. 


Agreed upon cer- 4799. You thought that Mr. Close might assist in putting up the 
De ade aula security tor Andrews, Jones & Co. at that time ?—We did not know 
have an interest but what he might. He said he could obtain an interest in their 
in contract. ° * js P 
contract, and we agreed, upon certain conditions, that he should have 
an interest in ours——that is, putting up his securities and doing his part 
of the work, &c. : 
4700. Do you mean to say that as an equivalent for the interest 
which he would Jose by Andrews, Jones & Co. not getting the contract, 
you offered him a share in yours ?-—Not altogether. 


4701. If not altogether, in what respect ?—Mr. Close stated that he - 
could get an interest in it if he were disposed. Mr. Close would probably 
have got an interest in our first tender—he might have got an interest 
in our first tender had we got the whole of the work for section C; 
we were very favourably disposed to him. 


ee ee ee 4702, How do you mean that he might have got an interest in con- 
i hole woueigys tract C ?—Because although we tendered, the tender does not represent 
Ea ithone who all the names interested in the first tenders, and had the contract come 
would have been to those tenders for the whole work, as at first arranged, the probabili- 
interested. Had. ties are that he would have had an interest in those tenders. 


to them Close 


would probably 4703, Why do you say it was probable he would nave had an inter- 


terested. est ?—Because it was understood. 
An und - ‘ ; 
ae poco stand 4704. Understood between whom ?—Between some of the parties 


poeuld eye an that he should have an interest. 

4705. Some of which parties ?—Myself and others. 

4706. What others?—I have no particular recollection now, but I 
think his name was mentioned to McDonald and Manning. 

4707. You think it was mentioned to them?—Yes. 

4708. What makes you think it was mentioned to them?—I have a 
recollection that it was discussed. 

4709, Were you present when it was mentioned to thom ?—I have 


no distinct recollection of discussing the matter at that time, but thero — 
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-was a large number of parties. This was supposed to be a very heavy 
work at that time, and we were trying to get the two sections, A and 
_ B, and try ing to get the three contracts, and there were a number of 

‘parties behind us who, had we got that contract, would have been with 
us, and Mr. Close was one of them. 


4710. Why do yousay he was one of those ?—Because it was arranged 


that he should have an interest. 
i .. Close spoke to 
4711. Between whom was it arranged ?—He spoke to me about it, witness about 
and I spoke to the other partners about it. There was no written baving ania 


agreement but there was a verbal agreement between us. Bpoketols 
. partners, 


4712. I understand you to treat a verbal agreement as a binding 
agreement ?—Yes; when all parties carry out their agreement, I sup- 
pose it is. 

} 4713. Do you think that agreements are only binding when they are 
carried out ?—I think that an agreement, whether written or verbal, 
ought to be carried out. 


4714. Iam speaking of the existence of such -agreements, not of The agreement 
their fulfilment. I wish to find out from you when the existence of HUME R A ie oi 8. 


that agreement began ?—From the start. 


4715. Who made the agreement that Close was to be interested 
with Manning, McDonald, & Shields ?—Which do you mean ? 


4716, You say that before any tender was put in, or at the time of Witness thinks 
the tenders being put in, that there was an agreement that Close was sppepeeeneies 4,4. 
to become interested with you and McDonald and Manning—that is what Ulose. 
you have led me to understand : now I ask you who made that agree- 
ment ?—I think I made the agreement with Mr. Close, and Mr. Close 


spoke to me at the time when we came to the tender we put in. 


4717. Now do you say there was an agreement made between you 
and Mr. Close at that time ?—Yes; I think there was an understood 
_ agreement. ’ 


4718. Do you not know whether there was ?—There was, I think. 


4719. Now, knowing as you do, was there an agreement made ?— No well defined 
There was no well defined agreement understood. iciineeicdaiie 


4720, Then why talk to me about an agreement ?—It was under” 
- stood that he should have an interest with us. 
No details 


4721. How was it understood ?—There were no details arranged. aPraneect 


4722. Was it understood in your mind alone? —It was understood in 
this as well as in ours. 


[ 4723. What makes you believe that it was unlerstood in his mind ? 
_ Because he spoke to me about it. There was a simple understand- 
ing that he was to have an interest in our original tender when it wa 


put in. 
itness cannot 

4724. Would you say now on your oath whether there was an agree- tae hin anyvettioe 

ment at that time between you and Mr. Close that he should have a way than that 


' share in the contract, if you succeeded in getting it?—l can only derstanding that 


a pat it in the way-I have put it; that there was an understanding heen Renee 


v 


_ between Mr. Close and us, that should is come to our original tender tion ©. prove aun 
r ~ Ly . A cessltu at C 
a for section C, that he should have an interest. have an interest. 
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ment with Close. 


4725. Do you mean that the understanding should have a ditterent ¢ 
signification from the agreement? You have prevaricated a good deal, 
and have talked to me about simple agreements; all that I want you — 
to say on your oath is: whether there was a distinct understanding — 
between you and any one else that Mr. Close was to have thatshare im — 
the contract ?—I do not think there was, that any specified division 
was to be appropriated to Mr. Close, or that there was any detailed — 
agreement entered into with him either verbally or otherwise, only 
there was a simple understanding that he should have an interest. 


4726. What do you mean by a simple understanding ? Do you mean — 
it was suggested that he might have an interest?—No; there was an 
arrangement between both parties that he should have the share in it, 
if it came to our tender. 


4727. Was there a definite understanding, or a positive agreement, 
that he should have any share, whether the share was designated or not? — 
—I think there was. 


4728. Do you not know, when you were the party who acted in it ?— 
Yes; there was to be a share in the original tender. 


4729. Was that the understanding between you and Mr. Close ?— 
Yes. 

4730. Why did you tell me that he spoke to Manning and McDonald, 
as if the only understanding arrived at was through that channel, and 
not through you?—I do not remember making the statement. 


4731. Yes; at the beginning you evidently wished me to believe that 
this whole affair was undefined in your mind; you wished it to be 
understood that it came through somebody else?—No; it is you who 
are mistaken. What I said was in reference to the security to Morse, 
because I had forgotten entirely that he was Morse’s security, and not 
what you said. 


4732. This arrangement about the share in the contract, was it. 
made through Manning and McDonald, or through you ?—I think if 
was made through me. What share? 


4733. That at scme time or other Mr. Close might get a share 
in your contract ?—Which particular share do you mean? 


t 


4734. There was no particular share defined ?—In what particular 
tender ? . 


- 4735. The tender of which you are speaking: that is, the tender of 
Jones, Manning & McDonald ?—That is the original tender ? 


4736. Yes ?—I think it was done through me. 1 do not know what 
conversation there was. 


4737. Do you not know that you commenced your evidence on that 
very subject, saying that you thought he had mentioned it to Manning 
sand McDonald ?—1 have no recollection of it now. 


4738. Was the understanding which you have described as existing” 
between you and Close in relation to any other tender, excent that 
which embraced the whole line ?—No. 


4739. He was to get a share only in the event of your firm getting: 
the contract for the whole line ?— Yes. “Ad 
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__ 4740. When it was known at Ottawa that Morse & Co. had been 
_ the successful tenderers for one of those sections only, were you not 
_ then aware that it was an object to you that Morse & Co. should not 
_ put up the security, so that you should get the contract for that section ? 

~—Before we had any dealings with Mr. Close, Morse & (o.’s tender 
was entirely disposed of by the Government, Andrews, Jones & Co. 
| _had been called upon to put up securities, 


4741. Then, taking Andrews, Jones & Co, did you understand that in 
_ speaking of their position you had referred only to one section, not to 
» the whole line ?—Yes. 


___ 4742. Then why was it that you at that time proposed that Mr. Reason why wit- 
_ Close should have a share in your tender for that section—your contract {nat pieoe oula 
for that section—if you obtained it ?~Because Mr. Close had been one hay oasbare dn 
i " A 3 Shae ender for section 

_of the parties in the original tender, or was understood to be one of the i 
parties in the original tender. 
_ 4743. He was only interested, if at all, in the possibility of your 
_ getting the whole line ?—Yes; at that time. 


_ 4744. Then why did you offer him a share in this contract for the 
‘fection ? He never before had any chance of getting that, had he?— 
Yes; he had. 


4745. What chance had he ? —In getting an interest with us. 


_ 4746. In that particular section ?—In case the securities were not 
put up, or in case any of the tenderers found that their tender was too 
_ low or could not find security, in that event it might come to our tender. 


_ 4747. Which tender ?—The original tender we put in; we put in 

_ three tenders originally ; a tender for each of the sections, and for the 

_ whole line. 

4748. Bat you were dealing at that time in Ottawa with Mr. Close Fresh arrange- 
upon a different basis from that which you had previously done, that) Moan made with 
is to admit him to a chance in the tender for this one section ?_—This 

| was not done in Ottawa, it was done in Toronto. We all came home 

_ after tendering, and after.Morse & Co, were disposed of, Close said he 

- ould get an interest in Andrews, Jones & Co.’s tender if he did not get 

: 4n interest or had no interest with us. 


_,4749. Did you negotiate this matter with Mr. Close—I am speaking 
of this last arrangement alone—or did either Manning or McDonald 
take part in it?—Mr, Manning and 1 were together. 

Ang “ 
_ 4750. Were you three present at {he arrangement ?—Yes. 

_ 4751. Where was it ?—In Toronto. 

Manning, Close 


© 4752. At what place in Toronto ?—I think they met at my office; I @&hicide mans 


iS tai agreement in the 
am not certain. office of witness. 


4753. But upon that occasion you gave him a letter embodying your 

" understanding ?—Yes, 

f 4754. Did you keep any copy of that letter ?—I have kept no copy 

of it; I presume Mr. Manning has a copy. 

| 4755. Are ill i hat y "e originally Witness no longe 
, Ff00. you still interested to the extent that you were originally Witness no nger 
in this contract ?—No. interested in con 


AE eNO 4 
° : > withdrawn, an 

4786. Why not ?—I withdrew from it; my father took my place in his father having 
the contract taken his place. 
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4757. Do you know at what time that was accomplished ?—I think | 
it was some time in June last. 2 


4758. June of 1879 or 1880 ?—June of 1879. 
4759, That was I suppose by mutual arrangement with the partners 
at that time ?—Yes. 


4760. Was that arrangement reduced to writing ?—His name is now 
in the amended contract with the Government and the firm instead of 
mine. 


4761. Who has been looking after the interest of your father in the ® 
matter ?—I have. | 


4762. Have you spent much of your time in the neighbourhood of the 
work ?—I have spent nearly all my time in connection with the work 
and his business since we got the contract. 


4763. Has there been any particular change in your circumstances 
between your getting the contract and your father becoming a partner 
instead of you?—Yes; that was the cause of putting my father in my 
place. 

4764, What was the change in your circumstances ?—The change 
was that I got into business difficulties. 

4765. Did that result in any change of your property ?—No— Yes; it. 
did. 

: * 

47:6. Could you get into the Insolvent Court without there being a 
change in your property ?—I did not catch the question that you put. 

4767. Did all your property or interest pass to somebody else after 
you became a contractor and before your father took your place in the 
partnership ?—No. 

4768. No change took place then before your father went in ?--No. 

4769. Was it soon after your:father took your place in the partner: 
ship that there was a change in your property ?—Yes; not long. 

4770. How long ?—I think some months. 

4771. More than one month ?—About two months. 


4772. Is your father a man of means 2—Yes; he is reasonably well 
off. ‘ 


4773. Was anything given to you for your share that was transferred 
to him ?—My father put up the securities for me in the contract—the 
original securities—I think some $36,000. 


4774, Was anything given to you for the transferring of your share 
to him in the contract ?—No. 


4775. That was a transfer without value then ?—It was a transfer 
without value, owing to his having put up the securities. i 


4776. Were you in the partnership at the time the arrangement wa 
made to buy out Nova Scotia members of the firm ?-—I was acting fo 
my father then. 


4777. Did you take part in those negotiations ?—I did. 
4778. Had you authority from your father to do so ?—I had. 
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4779. So that that transfer is properly consummated, as you understand 
at the Fraser, Grant & Pitblado firm have no longer any interest in 
?—I understand it to be so, 


4780. You signed the contract yourself originally ?—I did, 
4781. Have you reason to believe that any gift, bonus, or advantage, 


3 been promised or given to any one on account of any one of that 
rm being interested in this contract ?—Not a cent to my knowledge. 


4782. Is there any other matter which you wish to mention to the 
mmission connected with this transaction ?—None. 


~Joun Mouuoy, sworn and examined : 


_ By the Chairman :-— 


83. Have you been in any way connected with any of the works 
e Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Yes. 


4784, In what capacity ?—I was one of the assistant engineers on 
mtract 14 from June, 1875, to July, 1877. 


4785. On the part of the Government ?—Yes. 


4786. There are some claims made by Sifton, Ward & Co, in con: 
tion with that contract > one for change of the location of the line 
another for a ditch at the Julius Muskeg ?—Yes; I was in charge 
the work on the Julius Muskeg at that time 


787. Do you know about work at this ditch ?—Yes; I know some- 
g about it. What the claims are [am not aware of, but I know 
cerning the work. 

i88. They say the ditch on the Julius Muskeg is at a greater 
ance from the line than the specification described ? —Yes, that is 
case; I laid out the ditch myself. There is a ditch for about four 
a-balf miles, ninety feet from the centre of the railway line to the 
tre of the ditch, to the best of my recollection. 


789. What is the greatest distance which there could be between 
centre of the line and the centre of the ditch, if the ditch was 
thin the specification ?—That would depend upon the depth of the 
h and the height of the bank. From the centre of the railway line 
‘the extreme limits would be fifty feet. 

4790. How do you make it fifty feet ?--That is the limit of the rail- 
. One hundred and thirty-two feet was the limit of the telegraph 
ring. 

4791. You say the whole width of the railway line would be 100 
?—One hundred feet on the section I was on. 

4792, Micht not the line be laid out at one side of the centre of that 
| feet ?—It was not. 

_ 4793. I am asking if it might not be under the specification ?—No ; 
it could not be under the specification, unless the specification was 
arst altered. All our plans and cross-sections show that. 

_ 4794. Then the specification made it impossible to have the ditch 
Within them and more than fifty feet from the centre of the line to 
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Contract NowI4. the centre of the ditch ?—Yes; it would be quite impossible from thi 


Contractors’ centre of the line to the outside of the ditch. b| 
Extent of extra 4795. In this case,where it was ninety feet,was there somewhere about 
haul. 


eighty feet extra haul if the earth from the ditch was put into the line? 
—Yes; there would be more than ninety feet. Taking the centre of the 
ditch to the centre of the railway would be ninety feet. Now in one place 
that ditch was over thirteen feet at one point over the regulation, I 
should say it was thirteen and three-tenths—that would be a ‘little over. 
Thinks distance forty-nine feet wide—then the bottom of the ditch was four feet, half 
Peroni sinety. of that depth would be two feet, and taking two from half of forty- nine 
feet. it would extend that distance to even beyond ninety fect. 


4796. Would it not be the same distance on the inside of the conta 
line as it was outside ?—Certainly. 


4797. Then if that much was saved in the distance on the inside of 
the centre line, would it not compensate for the same distance outside 
of the line?—That would make the average ninety feet. 


4798. What would have been the distance from the centre of the 
ditch to tho railway line, if it was within the specification ?—That 
would depend on the height of the bank. It was athree feet bank, and 
the slopes of the bank would be four and a-half feet. Take half the 
width of the road-bed, eight and a-half feet, and add it to ten feet 
would be eighteen and a-half feet, that would bea slope of ten feet for 
the berm, and that would be the distance of the ordinary line. 


Cannot say what 4799. I am asking for the extreme limit that there could be from the 
limit from the. centre of the ditch to the line, if it was in the specification ?—Taking | 
centreoftheditch the ordinary ditch it would beabout four feet. It would be impossible foi 
0 the line if it 

was within the any man to say what it would be to the centre of the ditch, because it 


specification. would depend on the depth. 


4800. Can you tell me the extreme limit that it could be ?—No; 
could not. We have had them from ten feet to thirty feet. 


The berm ten feet 4801. I. am talking of the centre line of the ditch, that would not 
from the bottom 


of slope. affect the depth of the ditch ?—Certainly it would ; the berm is ten ioe 
from the bottom of the slope. 


4£02. If you have only fifteen feet to go and come upon from the out- 
side of the railway tothe centre of the line, is it possible to get more than | 
fifty feet from the centre of the line to the centre of the ditch ?—Noy 
but we have gone outside of that. 

From centre line 4803. I started this part of the subject with asking you the distance, 
the outer Iawitor Within the specifications, that could possibly exist between the centre | 
the railway fifty line of the railway and the central line of the ditch ?—From the centre | 
ig line of the railway to the outer limit of the railway was fifty feet. 


4804. Do the specifications require that the ditch should be witht : 
the limit of the railway ?—Tbere is nothing sail of that, that I am} 
aware of, in the specifications. | 


4805. May a ditch be made on the line of that railway outside 100 


feet, and be within the specification ?—I think not. 
Thinks the ditch 


must be within 4806. Then it must be within fifty feet to be within the specification®| | 
fifty feet of the 
centre line tobe ——I think so. 


tations. "'*" —4g0y. If it is within fifty feet and within the specification, what is the] 


greatest distance which can exist between the centre of the ditch and | 
x 
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e centre of the line?—It would be fifty feet from the centre of the 


| 4808. Can you answer my question? What is the narrowest width 
}that that ditch is permitted to be made ?—That would depend upon 


_ 4809. What is the narrowest width that the ditch can be made ?—It 
could be made six inches. 

4810. Now assuming that it is six inches wide, can you not tell me 
e greatest distance that could exist within the specifications from the 
ntre of ditch to the centre of the line ?—It would depend upon the 
lepth of the ditch. 


4811. Can you tell me the greatest distance that could exist under 

specifications from the centre line of the ditch to the centre of the 
railway ? Have you not powers of calculation enough to state that, as 
. you sit there ?—It would depend on the devth of the ditch. 


4812. I am asking you, supposing six inches to be the narrowest point 
pk the ditch, what would be the distance from the side to the centre? 

—If you tell me the depth, I can tell you; it must have a certain slope 
.come down. 


_ 4813. How deep could the ditch be made if it were six inches wide on 

| top ?—The slope would be nine inches. 

| 4814. Can you tell me the depth of a ditch that would be six inches 
ide on top ?—Nine inches. 

4815. Can you tell me what is the width of that ditch ?—There is a 

m ther of five feet nine inches taken aff fifty feet. 


4816. Can you take off five feet nine inches from fifty feet ?— 
ertainly ; it leaves forty-four feet three inches. 


4817. Now then, from that basis, can you tell me the greatest distance 

ich could exist between the centre line of the ditch and the centre 
BAe of the railway ?—No, I could not; it all depends on the depth of 
| the ditch. 


4818. But, in speaking of the greatest length which could exist in the 
ay Lam describing, you must take, I suppose, the narrowest ditch 
hat could be made, in order to maintain the greatest length ?—Then 


it ike a ditch fifty feet wide. 


4819. I am talking of the greatest length and not the shortest length, 
‘Lam trying to get you to calculate. Could you have a greater length 
18n forty-four feet three inches ?—No; 1 could not possibly have a 
eater length than that if it were a six inch ditch. 


820. You understand now that you could not have a longer line than 
y-four feet three inches on that basis ?—No. 


_ 4821. In this case you say the centre line from the ditch, as execu- 

ted to the railway, was ninety feet ?—Yes. 

4822. Can you tell me how much that exceeded the greatest length 

at it could have been under the speciiication ?—The greatest length it 
ld have been under the specification would be tifty fect from the 

Centre of the line. 


' 
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Contrsectors’ 
Claims, 


The ditch could 
be made six 
inches wide. 


The distance 
depends on the 
depth of the ditch. 


In a ditch of six 
inches wide on 
top the slope 
would be nine 
inches anda 
berm of five feet 
nine inches, 


Five feet nine 
inches from fifty 
feet gives forty- 
four feet three 
inches, 


From centre line 
to the ditch 
ninety feet. 
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Contract Not 4993. T am talking about the centre line of the ditch; surely you 
Contractors, minst understand what Iam saying ?—That would be forty- five feet nine | 
inches. . 
extent dyave. 4824, Then do you mean that the length over which this earth had | 


feet nine inches to be hauled from the ditch to the railway was on an average forty-fiv 
more than it could 

have been ifthe feet nine inches more than it could possibly have been if the ditch 
ditch had been R Cau oF . Py Awe | 
within the specifi had been within the specification ?—Yes. tA 
cation. 

THstructions not 4825. It has been suggested that it would be impossible, under the 


to have ditch less gpecification, to make a ditch so narrow as six inches. Do you know 
jan four how that was ?—Our instructions were not to.have the ditch less than 
four feet. af 
4826. Then why do you take into account a ditch of six inches only 
in estimating the possible length?—That is the smallest ditch that 
could possibly be made. | 
4827. Could you make it as low as that under the specification a 
Those were our instructions, but we had to make a ditch afterwanaa 
less than four feet. th. 
4828. Have you ever calculated, in your own way, to ascertain the 
average extra haul made by Sifton & Ward on this particular work 
from the haul that would have been required if it had been made undes 
the specification ? —No; I never made such a calculation. "¥ 


Forty-six feet a 4829. Do you think that forty-five feet nine inches is a fair average 
fair average for for his excess of haul ?—Yes; say forty-six feet in round figures. 


excess of haul. 
4830. Do you think there was that much excess of haul ?—I do, 


4831. I suppose the loading and unloading of the barrow would have ~ 
to take place, whether the haul was long or ‘short 2—Cer tainty. . 

4832. It would only be then for the time occupied in the excessive | 
haul ?—Yes; for going backwards and forwards and making the plank | 
on which to wheel the barrow. 

4833. Have you any idea how: far a man can propel a barrow of ear fe | 
in a Gay’s work ?—No; I never made any such calculation. 


4834. It is only the propulsion of this barrow of earth for which they 
make the claim, as I understand ?—Yes, and there is the coming back, 


4835, Is that propelling backwards ?—They draw it backwards. 


4836. I mean it is the locomotion of the barrow ?—Yes; and that 
would make about ninety feet instead of twenty. ‘ 


Costofextrahaul 4837. I am directing my questions now to the value of this extra 
do CoubpacvOrs => Hanon iratnervune cost of it, to Sifton & Co.: that would depend on 
the value of a day’s labor, would it not ?—Certainly. 


4838, The length that a man could so propel and haul a barrow in a 
day’s labor ?—Yes 


4839. You sav that you have never considered that question Nos 


because some will do a good deal more than others. a 


Average day’s 4840. In several days’ labour you take the average of aman 'sstrength. 
HA AL Be Have you never estimated how much a man can do ina day’s work 
—Yes; as arule about ten yards. 


4841. Have you made the calculation ?—Yes. 
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- 4842. For the same reason you can calculate how far a man would Contract No. 14. 
_ propel a barrow ?—I am speaking from experience that a man can Contractors? 
excavate about ten yards a day. 


+ 4843. Have you in any way formed an opinion of the value of this Sifton’s extra 
extra haul of Sifton & Co.’s?--It would be at least one-third more, 22U: one-third 
fer a . i é more, or 9 cts. 
‘Their estimates were one-third less. a yard. 


4844. Do you mean that from making up the estimates from time to 
time, you have ascertained that any given number of men take out one- 
third less, with this long haul than they would have taken out if they had 


“only the regulation haul ?—Yes, than they did on other portions of the 
road with the same quantity of earth. 


_ 445. Then assuming the value to be 26 cts. per yard, you make 

_the cost to the contractor of this extra haul about 9 cts. per yard ? 

 —Yes, about that; one-third or a little under 9 cts. per yard. 

__ 4846. Would he be entitled to something besides that for providing Contractor entit- 
plank and trestle work on which those barrows were wheeled ?—Yes ; 1 to ao etnine 
it took a greatdeal more for the long haul than for the short one. of plank and 


) trestle work. 
1 4847. Have you estimated what would be a fair price for that ?—No; 

it was done by the men before I had anything to do with that part, and 

I could not give an estimate. It was a very expensive work, the men 
had to make the plank with broad axes and small axes in the woods. 


: 5 ue OM ci Yhompson, engi-+ 
4848. Who was your engineer in charge ?—Mr. Thompson. “eee. 


4849. Were you one of his assistants ?—Yes. 


4850. At the time that the work was going on was it discussed 
between you and Mr. Thompson whether it might be the foundation of 

~ aclaim between the contractor and the Government ?—He said it would 

_ bean open claim, that at present Mr. Rowan controlled that ditch as 

an off-take drain. 

4851. Was it the practice to move the earth. from off-take drains Practice as to of 
_ into the line of embankments ?—No. ee 


_ 4852. But in this case the material was moved from the ditch into 
the bank, as a rule ?—The bank was made out of the ditch. 


i. 4853. So that the practice in this instance was different to the practice Rule broken. 
‘in respect to other off-take ditches ?—Yes; according to the specifi- 

cation off-take ditches run at right angles to the line, while this ran 

_ parallel to the line throughout; there was no diversion or angle what- 

_ ever. 

4854. Do you know what proportion of this material taken from this 

_ ditch was put upon the line ?—I could not say that, because I arrived 

there before that portion of the road was disputed. 


4855. Upon another item of this claim—this change of location—do Claim relating to 
you remember the locality at which the change was made ?—Yes; I ene? eee 


| 
__ have been over the ground. 
| 
| 


su 


- 


4 
(Ss ye 


© 
_ 4856. Was it made at more than one locality ?—Not that 1 am aware 
a: it was made from the northern survey to the southern one. 
4857. I mean about the locality on the line—for instance, the number Locality of 
of the station?—It was made a short distance east of Brokenhead change 
_ River—I should say about station 1020. J would not be positive in 
_ that matter, but if 1 had the profile I could tell. 
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Contract No. te 4858, Was it only in the neighbourhood of that locality ?—That is 


Contractors? : , 
CYalnst the one I am cognizant of. 


Line changed for 4859. For what length was it changed ?—It was changed for a 


; é il ns c 5 
Bumper ores number of miles, between Brokenhead to near Whitemouth River. 


head t . , 
Whitemouth 4860. How far was it changed at the most extreme point ?—In the 


River. neighbourhood of twenty miles. 


4861. I mean what distance was it changed in the south?—In some 
places it might be a mile. I think a mile would be the extreme distance 
at any point. 


4862. At the extreme point the new line was only a mile south of 
the located line ?—About that. 


4863. Was there any considerable difference in the quality of the 
material which bad to be removed, occasioned by that change of loca- 
tion ?—Yes, 

Qualityofmateri- 4864. What kind of material was it upon the first located line ?— 
Meier inte ~=6 The greatest part of the northern line was high and dry, gravel and 
new location, sandy ridges. 


4865. Did it cover any part of the Julius Muskeg region ?—Yes ; but 
that portion of it was narrower and the soundings were not so deep. 


Change to south = 
ade necessary 45866. So that change to the south made it necessary to cross a 


pocross a greater oreater length of the Julius Muskeg ?—Yes; a more difficult part. 
cae 48663. The greater part of the northern line you say was sand and — 
gravel ?—A great deal of it was high—what we would call dry ridges — © 
in fact it is from the neighbourhood of the old line they take out the 


ballast for the purpose of ballasting the road. 


4867, Would that be done by hand labour, or would machinery — 
be used ?—Horses, scrapers and waggons would be used, 


488. Would that be less expensive to the contractors than hand 
labour with barrows ?—Certainly. , 


Work onsouthern 4869. What per cent. cheaper?—-Were I the contractor myself I — 

line 25 to 30 per dea D5 Sere , per he 2 ‘ 4 

aaa pe tae would say 25 per cent. cheaper—perhaps 30 per cent. cheaper. It 
would be 50 per cent. cheaper at least. 


4870. Then it would cost nearly 50 per cent. more to do the same 
amount of work on the southern line ?—Certainly it would. The greater 
part of the southern line was covered with water until it was drawn off, 


Three-fourtbsof 4871, How much of the western line do you think could have been 
northern line 


could have been worked at this cheaper rate than the southern line ?—Three-fourths of 
d at ‘« 7 

Aibets cE Pate: it. é 
4872. Could you state between what stations?—No; I would rather 


state between what points. It is three years since I have beea there 
and I have forgotten the number of the stations; I would say about 
station 1020, a point near Brokenhead River, to station 2240 near 
Whitemouth ; that is as near as I can come to it, I will not swear to” 
that. 


4873. What is about the mileage of that distance ?—Nearly twenty 
miles. / 


eco, taming 4874. In taking progress estimates of work executed do they number — 
A i ge from station to station in the estimates ?—No; not in returning the _ 


estimates, we take our estimates on the line from station to station but | 


’ 
aml | 


: is 
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~ -we do not return them from stations, but very often in a lump sum, or ke clase 
_ from station to station as the engineer in charge would direct. It would “@faime 
_ depend on his fancy, but on 14 it was done. 


Claims, 


4875. Have you made up any calculation of the amount of extra 


cost to which the contractors would be put by this change of line ?— 


I could not do that, because I am not aware of the quantities that were on 
‘the north line ; unless I knew the quantities that were in the northern 
line it would be impossible for me to do it, but I have considered the 


_ difference in expense between the north and south lines. 


4876. Not knowing actual quantities on the north line which was Northern line 
not worked, have you any idea what percentage of the south line should Goud Have been 
‘bear the additional price you have named ?— Were I the contractor for yard cheaperthan 
these two lines to-morrow, I would take the northern line at 5 cts, ‘"° S°URerm one 


per yard cheaper than the southern one. 
4877. You mean for the whole length of line ?—Yes. 


4578, Do you mean by that that you think the extra cost of that 
wwork to Sifton & Ward was as much as 5 cts. a yard over the whole 
length of the south line ?—I do think so; I am speaking of between 


_ these two points. 


_ 4879. You mean as far as it relates to those twenty miles alteration ? — 
Yes; between Brokenhead and Whitemouth. 


4880. Do you know what the object was in changing the location ?— 
Ido not, unless to make a nice profile upon paper; that is the only 


reason I could assign for it. Engineer's 
Ciaim— 
: Contract No. 14, 
4881. Have you any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway Claim made by 


~ upon which you wish to give evidence ?—I have some accounts which Witness on Gov- 
- I sent in to the paymaster. 


ernment. 
___ 4882. Do you wish to produce it?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit 
No. 99.) 
4883. How did this account arise ?—It arose by refusal of payment. 
4884. You mean refusal to pay it to you ?—Yes, 
. 4885. Who refused to, pay it ?—The paymaster. 


4386. Who was the paymaster ?—Mr. Nixon. He gives his reasons Nixon’s reason 
< for refusing to 


- for not doing so in that letter. (Pointing to Exhibit.) pay this claim. 


4887. I see this is for an amount which you contend was paid to a 
«cook ?—Yes; that is one of the letters. [had several of them destroyed. 


4888. Did you employ the cook ?—Yes. 


4889. In what capacity were you acting when you employed him ?— 
As assistant engineer on the road. 


4890. Was it on this same contract 14 ?—Yes. 
4891. Is it the common practice of assistant engineers to employ 
cooks on the road ?—It was the common practice. 


4892. Were there any rules laid down about it?—No; there were 


no rules until this arose. 


4893. I see that Mr. Nixon states that you have not complied with 


_ the rules of the service ?— Yes. 


21 | 
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Claim— - 
Contract No-I#. 4894, What rule does he refer to?—That I should employ a persom 
cyimmess accused on my section and send him in to him, and then have him travel back: 
ance with rules. to my house. 


4895. Was that the usual practice ?—No; never. 


4896. Do you mean that you were not aware at the time of employ-- 
ing this cook that it was part of the regulations of the service?—No;, ~ 
I was not. 

4897. How were you made aware that there was any contention on 
the part of the paymaster that such a regulation existed ?—Payment. 
was refused. 


Payment refused 4898, Did he mention the particulars of that rule to you at the time: 
ployeda woman payment was refused ?—No; the first payment that was refused was. 
andnotaman. when I employed a woman instead of aman. Payment was refused om ~ 


that account, because I employed a woman. 


4°99, Is the employment and payment of this woman part of this. 
claim of yours now ?— Yes. I was a man with a family and I considered 
I should have a woman instead of a man in the house with my wife; 
consequently I employed a woman, and payment was refused. 


4900. Was there any rule at that time that cooks should be men 
cooks ?—It was understood that on surveys cooks should be men. 


peer — id 


4901. Is it on construction ?—I was not made aware of it, 

4902. This letter alludes only to one cook, Paul Boucher ?—He is & — 
Frenchman; there were several others. By referring to their books 
we can find the whole thing, and whether these men have been paid or 
not. 

4903. By referring to what books ?—The paymaster’s books, 


Claim. for pay- ‘ : 
ment to several 4904, Is your claim for payment to other cooks as weil ?—Certainly. 


cooks, : 
4905. Then this letter does not refer to your whole claim ?—No; 
because L have no letters in reference to the whole claim. 


4906. How much is your claim for payment to Boucher ?—I could 
not say just now. 


4907. Does your claim consist of the payments to these two individ 
als: the woman cook and Paul Boucher ?—There were others. 


Objectionsto pay- 4908, But what was the difficulty about those ?—Because they were 
employed. employed in the same manner. 
4909. You mean you did not send them to Winnipeg to report them-_ 
selves ?—Yes; by not sending them to Winnipeg to report and having 
them come back again. I live thirty-three miles east of Red River. 


4910. Is there any other objection to your claim than the two you 
have named: that one was a woman and that the other men cooks 
did not travel to Winnipeg to report themselves and come back again? — 
—That is the only objection made by Mr. Rowan. 


4911. Have you paid these men and these cooks ?—Yes. 


4912. Was it the usual practice to reimburse to engineers the amount 
they disbursed to cooks ?— Yes. 


4913. Have you paid these men ?—I have. Mr. Sifton carried one of rN 
these orders in to get the wages for these men, and he was refused 
because I could not eome—and the woman left me. 


= = 
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4914. Have you any other claim besides these?—None whatever, ©omtract No. 14, 


4915, There is here a claim for house rent ?—The second claim is for Claim for house 
. 5 is Ps Ae) 5 e 5 O24 & 
house rent, but it is not in connection with section 14; that ison the 12% $237.50. 


branch. 


4916. What is the amount of that claim ?—$237.50. 


4917. How did that arise ?—When I went on the branch I supposed 
I was to act as every other engineer on the road did, and that my rent 


_ would be paid and furniture supplied me. 


EB Yes. 


4918. Was there any arrangement upon that subject at the time you 
went to this house ?—No; not at that time. Mr. Rowan afterwards, in 
March, told me that he would see it would be paid. 


4919, Is this the amount that you actually disbursed?—No; I did 


‘not disburse it all, because you see there is an amount for furniture. I 


used my own furniture, 


_ 4920. How much of it did you disburse for rent of house ?—For the 
six months and a half in Winnipeg I paid $20 a month, and for the five 
months in Emerson I paid $10 a month. 


4921. The rest of the claim is for the use of your own furniture ?— 


4922. At the time you rented-this house you say there was no under- 


standing upon the subject ?—No; not at the time. 


4923. You took it for granted that they would pay you ?—Certainly ; 


_ because every other engineer on the road was paid. 


4924, What is the objection to paying it ?—I do not know what the 
objection is, but it was refused. Mr. Brophy, when he came up here 
last summer, was willing to pay it. I putin the bill and he signed it. 
T sent it to Mr. Rowan and he refused to pay it, so Mr. Brophy told 


me. 


4925, Have you had any connection with the Canadian Pacific Railway Railway Con= 


struction— 
besides these two matters on which you have spoken ?—I was on the Pemb. Branch. 
Pembina Branch line a little over a year, Contract No. 5» 


4926. In what capacity ?—In charge from Red River to Emerson— 


Otterburn Station it is called now. 


4927. That is on the South Pembina Branch ?—Yes. 


_ 4928. What is the length of that partof the branch ?—Abont forty 
miles, 


4929. Was it on construction ?—Yes, 
4930. For what time ?—From 12th July, 1878, to Ist August, 1879. 


4231. When did the road begin to ran ?—The first rail was laid on commenced to 
the 22nd November, 1878, and then they commenced to. run forwacd ean) Vcapeueaten se” 
until they connected. They were laying the road from both ends. They °— 
commenced to run on them about the 15th Decembzr. 


_ 4932. You were looking after the Government interests then ?—Yes. 


4233. Who was your next superior officer ?—Mr. Rowan. Se onion 


_ 4934. Was the line built according to specification ?—Yes. 


214 
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Pemb. Branch. ’ S 
mee tract No.5. 4935. Was there any difficulty between the Government and the — 


Difficultybetween Contractor upon that subject about the portion over which you were in 


Government and charge ?—There was some difficulty about ties. 
contractor about 


ee 4936. What was the difficulty ?—The great difficulty was that they — 
were chopped instead of being sawed, and some of them were a little — 
short. 


4937. Did you accept them as the engineer in charge?—I followed 
the instructions of Mr. Rowan. 


Instructions asto 4938, What were his instructions ?—His instructions were, in the _ 
accepting ties. first place, not to accept any that were not cut square on the ends and 
of one length; afterwards he gave me instructions to take them two 
inches shorter than eight feet, if they were cut with a short scarf instead 
of a long one and all the stub ends cut off. 


4939, Did you accept them under these instructions ?—Yes. 


Contractors 4940. Then aid that end the difficulty ?—It ended the difficulty, but 

puceaatied, it did not end the grumbling of the contractors; they were not very 
well satisfied and they suffered a good deal. The ties were principally 
American ties ; they came from the American side of the line. 


4941. Who was the party furnishing the ties ?—Willis & Co. . 
4942. Was it a contract for ties alone ?—I believe it was a separate 
contract. However, that had nothing to do with me; there were to be 


so many ties at a certain price, and the Americans supplied a certain 
number of a certain length. 


4943, Is there any other matter connected with the railway about 
which you wish to give evidence ?—No. 


en RD 


SIFTCN. Joun W. Sirron’s cxamination continued : 
Velegraph 2 
Maintenance— By the Chairman :-— 
Contract No, 1. 
Expense of keep- 4944, Can you give the estimate which was alluded to in your former 


= gli s + 4 . f . s 
ing operating evidence about the telegraph line ?—I think I can. I can give very 


$5,100 a year. nearly an approximate estimate. The expense of keeping the line in 
repair, operating, and wages, about $5,100 a year. That includes 
renewals of poles. 


Beeccipts of line. 4945, I suppose it includes repairs of every kind: wire and other — 
matter necessary to maintain the line in good order ?—Yes; and oper- | 
ating as well. The receipts of the line vary very much. The first two 
years it was very smali—perhaps under $400 a year—but it has kept 
increasing from that time to this. It runs from $100 to $150 a month. 

pe poub Lae It is about $150 a month at the present time. It is very uncertain. 

: Some months we have avery small amount of business over the line, but 
that is about the average. a 


4946. Have you not made up the aggregate of tle expenses fo 
repairs and maintenance from the beginning until now ?—I have not. 


4947. Have you for any particular period ?—No, [ have not; but-I 
can do it very nearly, [ think. I think the books are in such a shape 
I could get it. ! 
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a7 4948, In your opinion has the cost of repairs, and maintenance, and 
_ operating exceeded the amount of receipts ?—It has not exceeded the 
- receipts—that is including what I have received from the Government 


__as well as the profits of the line. 

4949, I mean irrespective of that item ?—Yes; very much exceeded. 
The maintenance, and operating, and keeping in repair have exceeded 
the receipts at least 300 per cent. 

~ 4950. In round numbers can you say about how much you have 
expended up to this time in maintaining, repairing, and operating ?— 
_ About $20,000. 

+4951. Can you say about how much you have received for the use 
_ of the line ?—About $5,000. 

4952, I suppose that under your contract with the Government you 
were obliged to maintain and repair the line to the same extent as you 
have done now, and whether you operate it yourself, or whether the 

_ Government or some one else operates it ?—Yes. 


4953. There has been no excessive cost on account of operating it 

yourself ?—No. 
_ 4954. What has it cost you to operate the line altogether, up to now, 
‘independent of the maintenance and repairs?—About $5,000: some- 

thing less than that. f 
4955. So that setting off the receipts against the operating expenses, 
the receipts are only a little higher ?—It is about the same thing. 
There is very little difference. 
ye 4956, Your receipts are impro\ing each year ?—-Yes. 

4957. How much longer have you the privilege of retaining the 
receipts ?—One year. 

4958. What do you estimate the probable receipts at ?—I estimate 
the probable receipts for next year at about $2,500. 


ee ee el eee, PVT ALY Sines 


I 
4959. And what do you estimate the probable expenses of operating 
_ only ?—About $1,200. 
__ 4960. So that on the whole transaction you will probably be a gainer 
_ to the extent of $1,300 in the profits over and above the operating 
: expenses ?—Yes; | think that will cover the whole. It is a very fair 
‘estimate. I would just like to say that the greatest expense for repairs 
has originated at or near Lake Manitoba—near Dog Lake. ‘There is 
a place there where, although the swamps are not deep, there is con- 
_ Biderable water, and the great difficulty has originated there and at the 
‘crossing of Lake Manitoba. We had agreed with the Government 
about a certain arrangement to cross the lake by driving in piles and 
‘setting the poles on them, but the poles did not remain there. In con- 
‘Bequer ce of that we have had to carry the line around through aswamp 
4 good distance. You were asking me the other day if there was not 
“a good deal of complaint about the keeping up of the line. All our 
difficulty arose in that place. There is a section of about eight or ten 
miles where there is a great deal of water, and it is very hard to keep 
up the poles, as the wind blows them down. As to the cost of the line, 
at has cost me about $15,000 more than I received from the Government ; 
that is, provided I receive the balance of percentage that is retained 
Still in the hands of the Government. 
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4961. You eredit that to the transaction as if you were sure to get it ? 
—Yes; I will be out of pocket about $15,000 upon the construction. 


4962, Irrespective of the operating ?—Yes. 
4963. The operating will save you to the extent of $1,300 ?—Yes. Ere 
By Mr Keefer :— m, 


Worst seasonof 4964. What is the worst season of the year to maintain it?—From | 
the year for . ° ; : > aime , oy! 
maintenance; the beginning of June to the middle of August is the worst season of — 


June to August. the year. 
By the Chairman :-— 


4965. I think you have said that you bad acquired the interest of the 
whole firm ?—I had. 


4966. When you speak of this loss, it is of the loss to-the whole firm ? 
—Yes. 


4967. I think you said you had an arrangement with the Govern- 
ment about putting in poles ?—Yes. | 


4968, With whom was that arrangement ?—With Mr. Fleming. 


Arrangement 4969. What was the arrangement ?—In our contract we had so mach 
with Fleming as 


to putting inpiles & mile for prairie, and 80 much a mile for wood land, : 
where there was G oi 
water. 4970. But nothing for carrying it over water ?—Nothing for car ry- | 


ing it over water; but this was a greater extent than it could be car- 
ried over with one span, and we made an arrangement with Mr, 
Fleming to put in piles there. It was thought that by putting in piles © 
and connecting the poles with them that. they would stand, and we 
drove the piles in in the winter. 


4971. Was that done on your own account?—No; under an under- — 
standing with Mr. Fleming as to what was to be done. Then, in the 
next spring, they all went away. ‘ 

By Mr, Keefer :— 


4972, Was it with the ice ?—Yes; in the ae ing the water rises there — 
before the ice goes out. 


Poles and piles 4973. Were the piles carried away or only the poles ?—Yes; the 
carried away. i 
poles too, 


By the Chairman :— 


4974, How was it managed then ?—Afterwards we made a-pier with | 
piles and filled it with stones. 


Claim onGovern- 
ment for making 4975. The Government did not assist you in that ?—No; we were to. 


pier and filling yeceive $2,000 for the first work we did there. © = 


~with stones. 
4976. You mean in this water stretch at Lake Manitoba ?—~Y es; and 
at Dog Lake. 


4977, Did you furnish the poles and everything under this arrange: _ 
ment with the Government ?—Yes; but they would not stand. 


4978, Has that claim been paid ?—No. ch 
u 4979. That is still a claim on your part against the Government 2s 
es. : 


4980, Is there any dispute about the correctness of it ?—No; I do” 
not think there is. 


4981. Has it been a subject of discussion or argument between you 
and the Department ?—No. 

49&2. Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway which you wish to explain ?—No; nothing else. 


~<CHARLES WHITEHEAD’S examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


_ 4983. Do you know anything about the arrangement between your 
father, the contractor for section 15, and Sifton, Ward & Co., contractors 
for 14, respectively, for the finishing of the east end of section 14 ?—I 

had some conversation with the contractors, Ward & Farwell, as to 
the completing of it. 


4984. How was that conversation brought about ?—Between Mr. 
Farwell and myself. He suggested the propriety of my father doing 
the work. 


~ 4985. Did I understand that at this time you were acting for your 
father ?—Yes ; he suggested the propriety of doing the work for Sifton, 
Ward & Co., and completing that particular fill—this heavy fill. 
By so doing, their price, if allowed for extra haul, would be some- 
thing over $1 per yard, 
_ 4986. Was that understood to be the result at that time ?—Yes, 
‘that was his agreement, you will understand, with me, that we should 
do it for them, and that would be the result if it was done for them— 
that they would get the extra haul, which would bring up the total to 
over $1 per yard. I told them I did not think the Government 
-wouldstand thatkind ofdeal; that they would not have it. I told him that 
_ if we did complete it we would complete it under the Government, but I 
did not think my father would complete it for them. I advised with 
- my father to that effect—not to complete it for Sifton, Ward & Co.; and 
_ whatever arrangements he might make to make them through the 
Government for the completion. I told him I thought there would be 
no difficulty in getting 40 cts. per yard for completing it. 
| 4987. Was that to include all the haul necessary ?— Yes. 
By Mr. Keefer :— 


a 4988, Taking the earth from the same place ?—Wherever we could 
| get it. 
. By the Chairman :-- 


| 
j 
h 
j 


4989, Finding it at your own risk ?—Finding it at our own risk and 
“filling it for 40 cts. 


4990. What did that lead to?—Mr. Marcus Smith came along just 
about this time—just after this conversation had occurred—and I told 
' Mr. Smith that I thought my father would fill it for that price—for 
40 cts. per yard. Mr,Ward was up about that time. He spoke to me about 
“it and said that he wanted that we should doit. Henry Sifton—I don’t 
know whether he is one of the contractors or not, but he was doing that 
end of the contract—wanted to fill it himself, so Mr. Ward told me, 


“but that he would not listen to anything of the kind, that he had 


me Aj). 
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Contract Nol snough' of 14, and he wanted that we should do the balance of the 


sores sitton & WOrk for the Government and that they should be relieved of it. 


sin 4991, Was that what Mr. Ward wanted ?—Yes; that they should be 

Ward desired to : 5 

have his firm relieved of the contract, and that we were to complete it. & 
lieved of th : é oe 

poieact ana inet 4992. Do you mean that that portion of the line which you were to 

Whitehead | m- finish should no longer be dealt with as between them and the 


finished work. Government ?—Yes; and that we should complete it. 5 


4993. That it should be dealt with as if it were never part of the 
contract ?—Yes. ‘ 


4394. Do you know whether his partners agreed to that proposition ? ~ 
—I talked to Mr. Farwell afterwards and he seemed to think so. 


4995. Was it from that talk with Mr. Farwell that you understood 
he agreed to it ?-~Yes, I think so; they all seemed to be agreeable to. 
it at the time. 


4996. Was it spoken of between you and Mr. Farwell after you had 
had the talk with Mr. Ward, as a matter that should be regarded aa if it. 
had never been in any way part of their contract ?—Yes; that was the 
understanding with me. Hvery time I talked with him and every con- 
versation I had, I think that they were glad to get rid of it. 


4997. Did he lead you to understand that he was willing that the- | 
matter should be arranged as Mr. Ward proposed ?—I did not tell him — 
anything about what Mr. Ward had said to me. 


4998. On a similar basis, then ?—Yes ; he seemed to be quite satisfied 
with the arrangement. 


4999. Were you present at the time the arrangement was concluded. 
between your father and them ?—No; I generally talked these mat-_ 
ters up, and then told my father what would be best to do, and then he ~ 
did that part of the business here. I gave him my ideas what L 
thought he ought to get, and what it would be done for. 


5000. So that what you knew of the final arrangements was from — 
conversations before that with Ward, Farwell and Henry Sifton ?—Yes; 
and with my father afterwards. 


5001. Is there any other matter connected with the finishing of the: 
line upon which you wish to give evidence ?—No; there is not. 


5002. Do you know whether the agreement between Farwell and — 
your father was submitted to any legal gentleman ?—I am not certain. — 
I recollect telling him, however, at the time to be sure that he did not 
have anything to do with Sifton, Ward & Co., that we wanted our — 
transaction to be with the Government entirely. 


5003. Did I understand that you managed generally the affairs of 
your father in connection with this work ?—On the work entirely, and 
when he was away I managed his finances here. When he was away 
I would go into town, but my business was chiefly to attend to the work. — 


5004. Did you at any time attend to work for him at other places a 
at Ottawa, for instance ?—I did not do much for him at Ottawa. 


Helping News. ,_2095. Did you have any transactions for him at any time with Mr. 
papers, &c. | Mackintosh, on his account ?—I do not know anything about the Mac- 
Knows nothing kintosh affair, only from hearsay. I do not know anything of my own 


of arrangements 
with Mackintosh. knowledge. 


j 
| 


. 


5006. Did you assist in dealing with Mr. Mackintosh as to the return 
_ of any money or paper, or anything of that kind ?—Yes; I did not go 
_ to Mackintosh myself, but I had my father’s attorney go to him, 
5007. Who was that ?—Mr. Bain. 
_ 5008. Was Mackintosh here?—No. Mr. Bain was in Ottawa. 
5009. Was that Mr. Bain of the firm of Bain & Blanchard ?—Yes. 
5010. Did you know Mackintosh personally, at that time?—Yes, 


- Thave seen him. I think I saw him when I was down there, but [never 
_ mentioned about the transaction to him. 


5011. Was it done entirely through your attorney and Mackintosh ? 
—Yes; it was done with Mr. Bain. 
5012. What was the result of the transaction ?—I think he got back 
my father’s acceptances for about $11,000. 
_ 5013, Did you see those acceptances ?—I think I have, but I would 
_ not be certain. 
5014. Were they got back by Mr. Bain at the time that you were 
there ?—Yes ; they were got back in December last. 
5015. Had they matured before that, or were they running ?—I 
would not be sure, but I think they were running. 


5016. Did you say you do not know whether you saw them then or 
ati any time since?—I think I have seen them here at Mr. Bain’s 
office, but I would not be sure; I know he got them. 


5017. Who was it retained Mr. Bain at that time ?—I think it was 


Cite great deal through myself. 


~*°§018. Did you take any part in the instructions to Mr. Bain ?— 


“Only in this way: I felt that my father had been— I do not know how 


to put it exactly. He went and got the acceptances back. I knew that 
the acceptances had been given in this way: when my father was 
“away some of those acceptances would come up here; some of them I 
_ would pay, but others I would allow to go to protest. I wanted, to 
know from my father if Mackintosh had other acceptances, and he said 
_he had, but he did not know how much. Mr. Bain and J had talked 


_ the matter over as we would any of my father’s business transactions, 


and Mr. Bain, as well as myself, thought it was only right that we 
et should endeavour to get the acceptances back. I do not know that my 
father said that we were to get them back. Those were matters I very 
-* frequently said nothing to him about until I got them made right. 


5019. Then you did what you thought was in his interest, sometimes 
_ without his authority ?—Yes, when I felt that he had been swindled. 
_ That is the idea. 


~ 5020. Did you say that those acceptances would sometimes come up 
to be paid by you ?—Yes, when my father was away ; otherwise I would 


. never know of them at all. 


* §021. Can you say what all the acceptances given by him to 
Mackintosh would amount to, judging from what you have seen?—I 
~~ would not be quite positive; I should say over $30,000. 


iw 5022. Have you any means of knowing how much of them has been 


q paid from your knowledge of your father’s business ?—I could not say 
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how much has been paid, but I think something over $20,000 in round 
numbers. I may be mistaken; it may be more, it may be less, but I 
have that idea from what I have seen. 


5023. Do you know, or have you any reason to believe, that any gift, 
or promise, or adyantage, was promised or made by your father to any 
one, on account of this transaction: the contract for section 15 ?—I do 
not know of any. Remuneration do you mean? 


5024. It may have been a bonus; I am speaking of gifts as well as 
remuneration, or any kind of advantage?—I do not know. I cannot 
say that I do. 


5025. You are aware that he has given scmething to Sutton & 
Thompson and something to Charlton ?—Yes; from what he tells me. 


5026. And this amount to Mackintosh ?—Yes; from what he tells-me 
I know that he has given to Mackintosh, and from those acceptances 
coming forward to him when I was acting for him. 


5027. Did you ever have any conversation at all upon the subject 
with Mackintosh ?—No,; I did not wish to have. The only conversa- 
tion I had about the matter would be with my father, and that was not 
of a very pleasing character, as 1 was exasperated at him doing anything 
so silly. 

5028. Was there anything else about this matter upon which you 
wished to give evidence ?—No; I-do not know that there is, 


WinnipeG, Monday, 20th September, 1880. 


Huan SuTHERLAND, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— , 

5029. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 

5030. How long have you lived here ?—I have been here off and on 
for six years, but I did not come here to reside permanently until about 
a year ago—that is I did not bring my family here until last winter ; 
but still I may say I am resident here for six years. 

5031. Was this your headquarters for business purposes ?—Yes, this 
was my headquarters; in the summer time especially. 

5032. Where was your principal residence before a year ago ?—In 


this country. Of course I was travelling backwards and forwards 
through the country and down to Ontario, 


5033. Were you engaged on any business connected with the Canadian _ 
Pacific Railway at any time ?—Nothing, unless the Fort Frances Lock 
is included in that. That is the only thing. 


5034. Assuming that to be a portion of the works of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, then you were ?—Yes. 


5035. When were you first engage! in that ?—I think I first took 
charge of that work in 1875. 


5036. What time of the year ?—About the opening of navigation. 


5037. In what capacity were you engaged ?—I suppose it was in the 
capacity of superintendent of the different works—really inspector. 
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5038. Inspector of what ?—Of various public works. Fort Frances 
‘Lock was a portion, and the Government Buildings west at Battleford 
and Fort Pelly. 


5039. Do you mean that you were engaged inspecting works of Character in 
other persons, and managing works ?—Not being permanently located Which he, was 
in any one place I look on my capacity as more inspector than local 
manager. There were men appointed under me, and it was my duty to 
go from place to place and report. 


5040. Had you power to direct the operations as well as inspect 
them ?—Yes; I had power to direct the operations in anything that 
- eame within my instructions, 


5041. Then whatever may have been the name of the office, it was 
in fact manager as well as inspector ?—I presume it was; it would be 
more that of general manager, I suppose, 


5042. Had you any written instructions when you first took charge of Received written 
the Locks at Fort Frances ?—Yes ; I always received written instructions {eetotims 
_ from time to time on what to proceed with. 


5043. From whom did these instructions come generally ?—Generally 
from the Secretary of the Public Works Department, upon the author- 
_ ity, 1 suppose, of the Minister. It generally comes from the Secretary. 


5044. You assume, of course, that they were properly authorized ? 
-—Yes; I suppose so. - 


5045. Did you report to the Engineer-in-Chief, Mr. Fleming, at any always sent his 
time ?—No, I think my reports were all sent to the Secretary of the [eps By tig 
Pablic Works Department, because it was from that Department I got Works. 
instructions; of course I reported to him. 

5046. Were the operations directed by the Engineer-in-Chief?—Some- Sometimes con- 


I sulted Engineer- 
times he was consulted. lied Ens 


5047. By you? —Yes, occasionally I consulted him; but I always 
understood that my directions came from the Department. I did not 
know whether there was any difference. My instructions came from 
the Secretary. I do not know whether they came through the engi- 
Peanicers. 

5048. You did not consider yourself a subordinate of the Engineers 
Department ?—No; I had nothing to do with the engineers at all, except 
“some person who was appointed specially for my work. 


5049. Was any person appointed to take charge of engineering mat- 
_ gers on that work ?—Yes. 


5050. Who was that ?—I believe the first one appointed was Mr. Mor- 
timer, a civil engineer. 
5051. What was his duty ?—He located the works at Fort Frances On his departure 
and surveyed them; then Mr. Hazlewood personally inspected them : 
_ and gave instructions. After that Mr. Mortimer was sent away some- 
_ where, and subsequently Mr. Rowan did anyth.ng that was required in 
_ the engineering line. 
5052. Do I understand that Mr. Mortimer resided at the Locks when 
_ ‘he was employed there ?—No; he was surveying in the vicinity of the 
_ Locks before we commenced to have a local engineer in that part of the 
| 
! 


Mortimer ap- 
pointed as 
engineer. 


_ country. This work was assigned to him until he was removed to some 
other place, and then Mr. Hazlewood took charge. 
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5053. Did Mr. Hazlewood reside there ?—No, he resided at Thunder — 
Bay; but he was very often over the line. ! 
5054. Over what line ?—The Dawson route to Fort Frances, 
5055. Who succeeded Mr. Hazlewood ?—I think Mr. Rowan followed 
Mr. Hazlewood. ; 
5056. Did he reside there ?—No; he vesided here. Mr. Rowan visited 
the place too. 
No engineer in 5057. Was there any engineer in charge of the works?—No, there 
Cpe Be ot the was no other engineer in charge of works; there was a leveller sent 
Mortimer, there for a short time, but he was there under Mr. Hazlewood or Mr. 


Hazlewood and) Mortimer. I think Mr. Mortimer, Mr. Hazlewood, and Mr. Rowan are 


each a partial __ the only three engineers that had anything to do with it. 
Supervision. 


5058. What proportion of the time do you think Mr. Mortimer spent 
at these works ?—He had his headquarters there, and his office and his 
survey parties were out not very far from there, in different directions, 
That was bis headquarters, so he spent a considerable portion of his 
time there. 


5059. When Mr. Mortimer left, how far had the work progressed ?— 
Really I cannot say just now. He first surveyed the work, laid out all 
the works, put down all the pickets, made sections of it, drew the plans ; 
then he was sent off for a while and came back again—he was back and 
forward. I could not tell when he left there, but Mr. Mortimer ‘and 
Mr. Hazlewood were sometimes there together. The way I understand 
the thing—Mr. Hazlewood was chief man and Mr. Mortimer was carry- 
ing out bis instructions. 


5060. You think that Mr. Mortimer left the place before the actual 
works of construction were commenced ?—No; he was there a long 
time doing works of construction. After laying the work out he went 
away for a short time, came back again, and he was there a consider- 
able time during the progress of the work that year or next year; but 
it is pretty hard to say from memory: people change about so often 
there from one place to another. 


5061. Did you get a plan of the Lock from Mr. Mortimer ?—I did. 


5062. Do you know where that is now ?—I might be able to find it. 
I do not know whether one of the engineers or my assistant, who was 
left in charge, has it. Ido not think there would be any difficulty in 


finding it. 
Character of 5063. During all the time that those works were going on was there 
engineering sup- a0 a 
ervision. any person resident at that place who had charge of Goverment 


interests, as far as engineering was concerned ?—Not always; there 
were just the engineers I have mentioned who were travelling about 
from place to place. Sometimes they were resident there. Mr. Mor- 
timer had his headquarters there; and Mr. Hazlewood frequently came 
over the line, he made his headquarters there in his progress west. L 
think further this way Mr. Rowan had charge of this end. That was 
the extent of his route, from Thunder Bay to Fort Frances. 


No permanent 5064. What proportion of time after the works were commenced do 
eerec you think that any one representing the Government interests was con- 


stantly at the works—I mean Government interests in engineering ?— 
I could not say, but I could say this: that there was no permanent 
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engineer in charge. It would be very hard for me to sum up the time 
that all these men were there. 


— 5065, Do you think that one day in the week was spent there by 
some Government engineer, putting all the days together? —[t might 
_ be possible. } 


5066. I mean to ask if youcan tell ?—No; Idid not keep any record 
_of their time. | 
5067. Then at present you are not able to say that any person stayed 
as much as one day in the week at the works inspecting the engineer- 
ing ?—No engineer was. 
5068. In the absence of any engineer, who looked after the engineering In the absence of 
_ portion of the work ?—That was left to the foreman over the works, engine, fore. 
Of course, the engineering of that work was not very great anyway. ed engineering 
_ There was nothing very difficult about it, and after the plans were ¥°T™ 
_ once drawn out and the levels all taken, it was not a very hard matter 
to get along, because it was very plain work; and if we at any time In tases of ditt” 
had any doubt about it being at the proper levels, we always had had recourse to 
access to some of the engineers, Mr. Hazlewood at one end and Mr, ¢ither Hazlewood 
- Rowan at this end. On one occasion we sent for Mr. Rowan to come 
out there. We thought there was something wrong with the levels, 
_ and he went out and settled it. There was not much difficulty after all. 

a 


5069. When you say “we,” who do you mean ?—Myself, if I happened 
to be there, or the foreman of the works, Mr. Thompson. 


5070, How much of the time did you happen to be there ?—I had, of 
- course, to travel about 1,200 miles. I suppose I made two or three visits 
during the summer there, and then up to Saskatchewan. 


_ 5071. How long would each of those visits be ?—I would remain character of 
_ there sometimes a week, sometimes two weeks; it just depended on supervision of 
how much there was to unravel, and how much I had to do. If I Labatt 
_ thought they were getting along well I did not stay long, and if they 

were not I used to stay until they were all right. 


a 5072. How long used these visits to be ?—Sometimes a week—I have 

been there only a day or two—and sometimes two weeks, if not longer ; 

_ it would depend on the distance of my visits. The longer | was away 

the longer I used to remain at the Lock when I returned. 

_ 5073. In the absence of the engineer, you say the foreman would 
ake charge of the works ?—Yes. 

«5074. Who was he ?—Matthew Thompson, eee 

_ 5075. Where does he live now ?—At West Lynne. 

___ 5076. Had you any authority to direct the works in preference to 

Thompson—I mean had he higher authority than you, ora lower one? 

_—He referred any matters tv me, and generally when I arrived there 

_ Twent over the whole thing with him and gave him advice; gave 

decisions in anything that was not engineering. Of course, in that 

case, he always had access to the engineers at this end of the line or 

the other. 

_ 6077. Whore had you lived before you got this situation ?—At Orillia, 


” 5078. What was your business there ?—I was a contractor. 
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Engaged all his 5079. Had you any practical knowledge of works ?—Yes; I have 
a eiracing, been at works all my life. . 


5080. What sort of works ?—General contracting: both on railroad . 
works and buildings. 

5081. Contractors are sometimes only parties who contract to build, 
but take no active part in the work ; had you any actual knowledge of 
the work ?—Yes; I sometimes contracted for work. I might be con- 
sidered a practical contractor, because I worked at it from the time L 
was fifteen years of age in various branches. 


5082. Had you any practical work on locks or canals ?—No. 


5083. But you were put in charge of this work, I understand, in 
order to direct others ?—Yes; that was so far as carrying out of plans — 
was concerned. Of course I had not the drafting of any plans. The 
plans were put in my hands and I was asked if | could carry them out. 
I said, of course. Of course the engineering difficulties were settled by _ 
engineers. 

5084. Besides the management of the Locks, did you look after any 
other interests of the Government ?—Yes. 


5085. What other interests ?—The Government buildings at Battle- 
ford, Fort Pelly and Swan River. 


5086. Had you charge of any expenditure atthe Locks ?-—There was 
a paymaster appointed for paying everything. 


John Logan arate —Mr 
Ravinectons! 5087. Who was he ?—Mr. John Logan 


5088. Where does he live now ?—He lives in Ontario; I do not know 
exactly where. The last place I know of him residing was at Walker- 
ton. He was at Walkerton at the time he was appointed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Manner inwhich 5089. Do you mean that money was placed into his hands to be 

payments were expended as he might direct ?—No; I had to countersign his cheques. 
He was accountant; he examined all accounts as to their validity, 
recominended all payments in connection with the works, and made 
out the cheques. Of course we had certain periods for paying: and 
when [ went into Fort Frances this was part of my work, to counter- 
sign these cheques and make outa statement and pay the men. It 
was principally confined to wages. The accounts for supplies were 
certitied and sent direct to the Department; the Department issued 
cheques directly to the parties from whom supplies were purchased. 


Supplies. - 6090. Who certified to supplies ?—I certified to them, or Mr. Logan 

How supplies certified to them. A portion of our supplies—I may say, in fact, a very 

were procured jarge portion of them—were purchased by the purveyor of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 


5091. Who was that ?—He is now a Police Magistrate down below, 
Mr. Bethune. 

5092. Where does he live now ?—I do not know; I understand some- | 
where at Cornwall; he is Police Magistrate at Cornwall, I think. : 


5093. Where did he live then?—His head office was at Prince 
Arthur’s Landing ; he was purveyor of the Canadian Pacific Railway. | 
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__ 5054. Who informed him as to the quantity of supplies which would Supplies. 
be required for this work ?—I presume the order would go from me. 
I presume the list would be made up by somebody else. 


5095. Did it happen that supplies were sometimes ordered when you If witness was 


a) i cia, B : ’ away orders for 
; were away ?—Yes; no doubt that is the case. supplies was 

_ 5096. How did those orders go from you ?—They would be sent to Boe 

' Mr. Bethune at Prince Arthur’s Landing ; if they were short ot any- Pune. Arthur’s 


_ thing he had instructions to send anything that they were in need of. ee 


_ 5097. Then those orders would not go through you?—No; if I 
happened to be away they would not go through me. 


_ 5098, But you say there were orders sent for supplies at times when 
you were away ?—Yes. They had a Government store at Prince 
_Arthur’s Landing from which they dealt out supplies. 


_ 5099. I am not speaking of dealing them out at the landing, but of 
_ getting them from Mr. Bethune, to be dealt out at the Locks. Who was 
responsible for orders going to Mr. Bethune? You say that you 
were if you happened to be there ?—I think I gave the greater portion 
of the orders. 


_ 5100. Supposing there was only one order given when you were 
away, who was responsible for giving it?—Mr. Thompson and Mr. 
Logan generally consulted : the paymasterand foreman. If they came 
to the conclusion that they were going to run out of any particular line 
of provisions, then they made out an order and sent it down to Mr. 
Bethune. 


_ 5101. If you were present, who would give these orders besides your- 
self?—-I would give them, I suppose, or I would endorse their order; 
perhaps, in both cases. 


5102. Was there not some person there who was responsible for Thompson 

“ac ane , < var Bear aIP re responsible for 
; ascertaining the supplies required, and who would bring their report to Beonvin Nine 

By OU ?— Yes. the supplies 


a, required. 
_ 5103, Who was that person ?—Mr, Thompson. 


' 5104. In getting supplies from other persons besides the Government 
purveyor at Thunder Bay, what was the system ?—The system was, 
where we had an opportunity, to take prices from different parties and 
_ buy from the cheapest. 
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5105. When you say “ we,” who do you mean ?—I am speaking of 
myself and the Government party. 


_ 5106, Do you mean, in speaking of supplies ordered from Mr. 
Bethune, that you individually decided on the articles required and 
arranged tor their purchase ?—Yes; I think so. I think that I gave the 
| orders. There may have been some small orders, but I did the principal 
_ part of it myself. Generally they made arrangements in the winter for 
the summer supplies. They went around taking prices for flour, gro- 
Ceries of different kinds, &c., and gave the order for about what they 
thought we would require. 


_5107. Where would you go to get prices ?—In Toronto and different Witness as a rule 

h . gave orders and 

places, got his prices at 
Toronto and else- 


5102. Would you go there to get prices ?—Every winter I had to go where. 


a! 


down to Ottawa, and after I would get my first instruction about how 
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many men [ would have, I could make out all these lists myself. I 
knew from practical experience how much we would require, and made 
out my orders in that way. Then I would get prices and give some 
person an order, and certify to this account when the goods were 
shipped. 


5109. When you certified to those accounts for supplies, would you Be | 


have knowledge of your own whether they had been supplied or not? 
—We would have shipping receipts of railway or steamboat, or what- 
over way they were shipped. 


5110. And were these receipts based on your certificate as to quan- 
tities supplied 2—Yes; of course we had a further check. If there was 
anything short we had the opportunity of following it up and seeing 
whether it was shipped at all or not, and corrected it in that way. 


5111. When those supplies reached the Locks, who had the custody 
of them ?—Mr. Logan, at first. 


5112. Was he called paymaster ?—Paymaster and store-keeper ; but 
he could not perform the duties of both offices, they were too much for 
him. 

5113. Was there a building devoted entirely to the keeping of these 
supplies ?—There was. in 

5114. A separate building ?—Yes. 


5115. And had Mr. Logan charge of that as store-keeper at first ?— 
Yes; but he had an assistant. He supervised it. 


5116. Who was his assistant ?—He had different clerks there. 1 
could give the names of several, Messrs. Warren Marr, Bentley and 
Wilson, that is all I recollect of being in the Store Department, 


5117. Where does Marr live now ?—In Ingersoll, I think. 
5118. What is Bentley’s first name ?—L. Rh. 
5119. Where does he live ?—I think he is in Chicago. 


5120. Did he live at Orillia?—No; never. He was a hardware mer- 
chant here for years. 


5121. What is Wilson’s first name ?—G. M. Wilson; he lives here. _ 


5122. Who engaged these men as clerks to the paymaster ?—I 
engaged them. 


5123. Where did Marr come from ?—Ingersoll. 


5124. Did you engage them down in Ontario ?—Generaily; I had 
applications in writing from different parties, when I would go down 
below. Then, before the navigation opened, I had always to engage @ 
certain number of men, because I had to discharge the men in the 
winter, and I had some point for them to meet me at. 


5125. Do you remember where Bentley came from ?—He came from 
here, | engaged him here. 


5126. Do you remember where Wilson came from ?—From Toronto. 


5127. The expenditure, then, was directly on account of labour for 


work and on account of supplies for persons engaged on the works ?— 
Yes. 
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5128. Do you remember any principal branch of expenditure ?— 

_ Wages was the principal branch of expenditure; the principal amount 

of money that was paid out by the paymaster was paid for wages. In 

nearly all cases, as far as possible, we sent the accounts to Ottawa ; we 
were instructed to do so. 


5129. Do you mean accounts for labour ?—For supplies. Of course 
we could not do that for wages, as men had to be paid the same as other 
people, from time to time, and that could not be done any other way. 


5130. You think supplies would be paid tor at Ottawa: I mean those 
_ supplies not furnished from the Government stores at Thunder Bay ?— 
Yes. 


__ 5131. Did you pay yourself for any supplies furnished ?—No ; unless 
there would be some small quantity for a travelling outfit, or something 
of that kind. 


5132. Who had charge of the principal office at the Locks, where the 
_ books and accounts were kept ?—I suppose the principal office would 
be the paymaster’s office, that is Mr. Logan’s, 


5133. Who was head book-keeper ?—My brother. 
5134. What was his name ?—James. 


5135. What would his duty be ?—He kept the books—all the accounts; 
the men’s time ; in fact, he kept all the accounts. 


5136. Was there a separate set of books for Lock works ? —Certainly. 


5137. When was he engaged ?—I think he was engaged with the 
: first outfit. 


5138. Did you engage him ?—Yes. 


. 


5139. Had he charge of the moneys ?—No, the paymaster. had charge 
_ of the money; he could render whatever assistance the paymaster 
wanted in making out the accounts. 


5140. But I understand his duty was only to make entries of trans- 
actions accomplished by other persons ?—Yes, 


5141. Had John Logan charge of the money ?—The money was 
_ deposited to my credit in the Ontario Bank; but it could not be drawn 
_ without a cheque drawn by Mr. Logan, paymaster, and countersigned 
| by myself. We had forms of cheques. 
i 


i" 

+5142. What bank was that?—We first commenced, I think, in the 
“Merchant's Bank, and then the account was changed to the Ontario 
Bank. 

t £ 


_, 5143. Do I understand that no Government money was taken from 
the bank, except to pay some of those matters to which you have 
alluded, that is, either wages or supplies ?—That comprised the princi- 
pal expenditure. 


\ 
| _ 5144. And the manner of taking it would be by cheques, signed or 
Countersigned by you and signed by Mr. Logan ?—Yes. 


X 


é 


_ 5145. Which bank had the first account ?—The Merchant’s Bank at 


“4 P 
) first; but I do not think they had anything to do with the Fort Frances 
| “account. I think it was the Ontario Bank. The Fort Frances accounts 


were kept in the Ontario Bank altogether. 
se, 22 


| 
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5146, Did it remain at the Ontario Bank until you had finished the 


works at the Locks ?—It did. 


5147. Was there any change in the paymaster—did any person suc- 
ceed him before the work was finished ?—No. 


5148. Then he revised all payments made out of Government moneys, 
on account of wages ?—Yes. 


5149. And on account of those small supplies which were not paid at 
Ottawa ?—Yes.. 


5150. During the period that you were employed on behalf of the 
Government, during the years that you named, did you carry on any 
private business ?—No; none. 


5151. Nor speculations ?— I might have purchased some land or 
something of that kind, but I did not carry on any regular business. 


5152. Did you purchase pine limits ?—No. 


5153. Are you interested in any pine limits purchased during that 
period ?—No. 


5154. Did you at any time send men to look up pine limits or any 
other kind of land ?—Not during that time. 


5155. Not while you were in Government employment ?—No; except 
for Government work. 


5156. For the timber required for the Locks, do you mean ?—Yes. 


5157. Were men employed at the expense of the Government to hunt 
up timber ?—Yes. 

5158. Did you become interested in any of the land that these men 
found ?—No. 


5159. Was the money paid out of the Ontario Bank in sums just 
sufficient to meet the cheques of Mr. Logan and yourself, upon the 
expenditure you have described ?—Yes. 


5160. In what shape would the money go through for these purposes 


—I mean would it be by cheque or by letter ?—Large sums: we would | 
pay these by cheques ; but in paying the men we had to carry money | 
out there; sometimes I carried it out and sometimes the paymaster | 


would. 


5161. In what shape would the money go to the Ontario Bank for | 


you from Ottawa ?—In the shape of a warrant. 


5162. To what account would the amount of the warrant be credited ? | 


—Fort Frances, if it was for Kort Frances. 


5163. Was that the name of the account ?—Yes; Fort Frances Lock. | 
My name would be attached to it, of course, as superintendent, and} 
perhaps Mr. Logan’s, I do not know. I never saw the bank account, | 


but our cheques were headed Fort Frances Canal, Department of Public 
Works, &. We would make a requisition fim time to time for this 


money—Mr. Logan and myself—to Ottawa; we would request them by | 


a certain date to put so much money to our credit, and stating what we 
wanted it for as near as we could. 


5164. You say that the money you would draw out sometimes in 


large sums, for the purpose of paying wages, &c., would have to be} 


carried down to the Locks ?—Yes. 
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i 5165. By whom ?—Generally by Mr. Logan or myself. Pte tik dalek 
fe 5166. I suppose that would appear in the books of the establishment ? 
_ —Yes; but we made out a cheque in that shape, and we would say, to 
‘pay wages of men, because any man who would’ take a cheque for his 
_- account we would give it to him, but if they would not take cheques 
we would have to have money ; some men would not take cheques. 
No public money 


4 
4 : 
+ 5167, Did any of these moneys that came from the Government for ever passed to 
ee A - P witness’s private 
__ these public purposes ever pass to your private credit ?—No. credit. 


5168. Was the account always kept in an official shape ?—Yes. Stinplios: 


5169. Was there any person at the Locks who had a private store of Private stores at 
goods, and who sold on their own account ?—Yes. Bee 


5170. Who was that ?—Mr. Fowler, the Hudson Bay Co., Mr. Wilson, 
_ Mr. Phair and Mr. McKinnon had stores; those are all I recollect of 
just now. . 

| 5171. Is this the same Wilson who was clerk to the Government 
_ establishment ?— Yes. 


5172. He was not carrying on this business at the same time ?—No; Wilson resigned 


he resigned his position with the Government, and’ ‘opened that store, bis Government 
, a) 


5173. Was the Government store carried on after he resigned ?— Harem 
ay Yes. 
‘5174. For how long ?—Until the work was closed. He had a store 
of his own. 


i 
ae 


5175. Is he any connection of yours ?—No; none whatever. 


5176. Had he any business transactions with you ?—Nothing further 
than I knew him for a number of years to be a good business man. 
_He was in business in Orillia at one time, and it was on the strength Management of” 
_ of that I gave him the position. babi te: 


5177. Who would be answerable for the labourers performing a proper Foreman respon- 
ql : sible for execution 
__ amount of labour while they were under pay ?—The foremen over the of work. 
1 different branches of the work. There was a foreman for each branch. 
| 4 There was a rock foreman and a timber foreman. 
_~ - 5178. Do you remember who was the rock foreman ?—R. R. By he Mclean 
~ McLennan. 
ry ‘ ol Warren Oliver 
5179. And the other?—Warren Oliver was the timber foreman. timber foreman. 


5180. You not being there much of the time, you could not, of course, 
_ exercise much supervision on that subject?—No. Ofcourse they had 
__ the plans and specifications to conform to as well as I had. Everything 
was supposed to be done under plans and specifications, and these 
_ foremen were to see that the men performed their duties. 


ae 
4 


| -< 5181. Who made the arrangements for the procuring of meat for the 
Men, and necessaries of that kind?—Anytning outside of the two 
_ departments I have mentioned, these would come under Mr. Thompson. 


5182. And the details of the providing of necessaries, such as hay, 
_ potatoes and oats ?—That was managed by Mr. Thompson, the general 
_ foreman, 


5183. Was Bentley under Logan, the paymaster, all the time that he 
was there ?—No, 
224 
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Management of 5184, I understood you to say that Bentley was a clerk to Logan ?— — 


\ a He was ; but when he had not anything to do in the store he kept the 
time of the men and assisted at the office, or at anything that was to 
be done. Of course, there were times when there was a great deal to 
be done in the store, and there were times when there was very little. 
to do in the store. 


5185. Do you remember about the time that Wilson became in- 
Supplies terested in the store of his own ?—I cannot give the date. 
Sometimes 5186. After he became interested on his own account, do you know 
pee le of any transactions by which supplies ordered for the Government 
from stores. were disposed of to him, by sale or exchange, or anything in that 
direction ?—No; nothing further than we had ran several accounts. 
with all those traders, as we called them there. If we were short of 
tea, sugar, rice or anything of that kind, we would have to buy them 
to the best advantage until our own supplies were obtained. We 
borrowed them sometimes. 


5187. Did you take part in any transaction by which he became 
owner of any property first ordered for the Government ?2—Yes. 


BOK 5188, What were those transactions ?—~At first we were supplying 

roperty came our men—the Government I am speaking of now—from the Govern- 

pe secu ment store, with tobacco, boots, clothes, &c. There was a necessity 
for it, in the first place, because there was no store or place there 
where you could get those things except from the Hudson Bay Co., 
at very high prices; but after I had worked it that way for a while I 
found that it entailed a complication of accounts, and there was a great 
deal of dissatisfaction. The men had the idea that because the stuff 
belonged to the Government, they should get it for nothing, so I 
thought I would stop the whole thing, as there were traders coming in 
there to supply stuff. 1 made a proposition to the paymaster to get rid 
of what little stuff we had left, to sellit out to some trader there and 
take other stuff for it—take such stuff as we could eat, and to give 
them boots, tobacco and other things in exchange, and have them 
valued ata fair price. Wilson was the man who took it. Mr. Thompson 
and Mr. Logan took an inventory of what stuff we had, and made the 
exchange with Wilson in that way, and got back stuff from him. 
After that the men could buy their boots and tobacco and clothes 
wherever they liked, as there were other stores there then. I con- 
sidered that was the best way for the Government. 


Thompson and 5189. Who were the two men who valued the stuff ?—Thompson 
Logan valued 

the goods inter- and Logan. 

changed between > ; 
Wilson and 5190. Did they value what was sold to Wilson as well as what was. 


Government. —_ got from Wilson in exchange ?—Yes. 


5191. Were there entries of these goods exchanged made in the 
books 2—Yes; it is all as clear as a pike staff. There was a very great 
deal of misapprehension about that, and I am very glad that you asked 
the question. 


5192. Have you ever prepared any statement for the Government 
from those books, showing this transaction among others ?—I think it 
is likely. All our statements of accounts, I think, were sent from time 
to time to the Department. Of course that would come under Mr. 
Logan’s charge particularly. 
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5193. But it would probably be certified by you before going to the 
Department ?—No; no certificate would be necessary unless payment 
was required. 

5194. Do you remember at one time you were asked to make up a 
statement from the books ?—Yes; 1 was asked on several occasions. 
_ Do you mean of the general business ? 


5195. Yes; and the results of the business ?—Yes. 


- __5196. When you were asked to make up that statement it is not 
likely that Logan would make it up ?—Yes. 


| y 5197. Was he the person asked by the Government ?—No. 


5198. Did you not finally prepare a statement of the books and send 
_ it to the Government ?—I do not remember. 


5199. Do you not remember that when Dr. Bown wanted the 
books you said you could not give them because you had to prepare a 
statement for the Government ?—Yes. 


5200. Did you prepare that statement ?—Yes. 


: 5201. Did that statement show the particulars of that transaction ? 
_ —That transaction would be reported long before that. 


_ 5202. That statement that you speak of having prepared would no? 

be made by Mr. Logan only ?—He would make it up in all probability, 
and I would sign it. If it related to stores, of course it would come 
under him. 


_ 5203. Will those books show all the transactions that were done 
_ under him ?—I think so ; I have never looked at them since. 


5204. Where are they now?—Mr. Logan has all the books of the 
#4 store. 
5205. Had he books of his own as well as the Government books ?— 


They were Government books. Of course when he went away from 
_ here he took all his books with him. 


5206. Did he remain in the service after you did ?—Yes; he was 
- about the last man on. _He was left of course as paymaster, to settle 
up all the little accounts. 


_ 6207. Had you any books showing these transactions kept by James 
- Sutherland ?—Yes. 


5208. When was that ?—We always kept books. 


5209. I thought James Sutherland was in the employ of the Govern- 
_ ment?—Yes; we kept such books. 


5210. Had you private books of your own ?—No. 


_ 5211. Then any books which James Sutherland kept were Govern- 
ment books ?—Yes, 


“i 


_ 5212. Was he employed at this time in any private capacity as dis- 
"tinct from the Government employ ?—No. 


‘8213. So that if he had any books, or made any entries in them, it 
would be on behalf of the Government ?—Yes; his books were a check 
_ toacertain extent on Logan’s books. Of course Logan kept such books 
o for himself; there were two sets. We had to keep track of Logan’s 
-, 
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Book-keepens- work as well as our own, in order to show a statement of the whole 
thing. e 

5214. Then the books that James Sutherland had charge of would be 

books in which the transactions of Logan would appear as minor trans- 

actions ?—Yes; the books that my brother kept would contain, in all 

probability, not all of Logan’s work, but as far as matters such as time 

of men, money paid to them, and all that sort of thing was concerned. 


5215. Would they not contain entries about supplies ?—Yes. 


5216. Would there be any portion of the business recorded in Logan’s 
books which ought not to appear in James Sutherland’s books ?—I am 
not exactly clear about that just now. You see it is so long ago, and I 
have so much other business on hand, I am not sure; but, of course, it 
would be very easily ascertained. 


5217. What I mean is this: the transactions of Logan were only a 
paras the transactions of the whole concern ?—Yes. 


5218. And that proportion of the transactions ought to appear in the 
same shape in the general books ?—Yes, I think so; and I think they 
did. 

5219. So that the books in possession of James Sutherland would 
really contain a record of the whole transaction of Logan as weil as 
others ?—Yes, 


5220. Logan has possession of none of those books which James 
Sutherland had custody of ?—No. 


5221. Then as to those general books that James Sutherland had 
charge of, where are they ?—They are here in Winnipeg; but copies of 
all-of these accounts have, I presume, been filed in the Department. 


Noneofthebooks 5222. Have you the custody. of these books now, or has James ~ 
Kept by James. Sutherland custody of them ?—I suppose we both have, as we are in 
aa reported. partnership; they are boxed up somewhere and put away in the store. 

I suppose they can be found, there has been none of them lost as has 


been reported. 


5223. Has it been reported that they had been lost ?—Yes; it has 
been rumoured to that effect. 


Alleged miscon- 5224, Have you heard any other rumours about anything improper 
eae, having taken place about the management of the Locks ?—Yes; Ihave 
heard a great many rumours, but it would only be idle talk to go over 

them. 


5225. It might help us if you wish to be asked about any of them ? 
—I dare say you have heard more of them than I have. 


5226. Have you heard that Wilson sometimes got property of the 
Government at a low price, or without accounting for it at all ?— 
Yes; I have heard a great deal of improper conduct attributed to Mr. 
Wilson and to me, 


Believes rumours 5227, But you were not present at the Locks all the time ?—If he — 

Bondnct by which LOUsay property at a very low price, or without accounting for it, he 

the Government would be responsible for it. Of course I depended upon Mr. Thompson, 
unfound- : ° 7 rt 

ed. the local manager, to have everything properly carried out. I believe 


he did. I know of nothing improper. 
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5228. Do you know, in round numbers, the amount of money that **Penditure. 
came through your custody on account of the Locks ?—Really I could 

not say now; it is a long time ago, and I have a large business to look 


after, and a number of matters that bother me a good deal. 


_ 5229. Do you remember, in round numbers, whether the amount of 
labour was more the first or second year ?—No; I do not. 


5230. Would the books show that correctly, as far as you know ?— 
Yes; I am inclined to think, though, without refreshing my memory 
‘(I have never looked at thoge books since I closed that work, although 
I might have done so if I liked), my impression was that the first 
ear was larger than the second. I think there was a stoppage of the 
ork at one time, and it strikes me it occurred the second year. 


_ 5231. As far as can be gathered from the books now at Ottawa, the Comparison be- 
first year required about $37,000 for supplies, and about $39,000 for eM oe neon 
wages—that is, the supplies cost about as much as the labour, so that and wages. 

he cost of keeping a man appears to be as much as he got for his 

abour ?— Ivo. 

5232. The two sums are very nearly equal ?—But‘that includes all 

he plant and machinery as expenditure. 


e 
5233. What sort of plant ?—We had steam engines, boilers, hoisting 
rigs, and implements of all kinds. Idare say it represented not the 
whole. I do not know how much the first year; but I have no doubt 
it represented altogether as much as you have put down there for 
supplies, $37,000. 


_ 5234. In the second year when there was no demand for that kind of 

expenditure, the payments made, apparently, for supplies would be 
$35,000, and wages less than $2,000 ; so that in the second year a 
sum much more than the amount of wages was expended for supplies. 
Now, on your theory, how do you account for that ?—An additional sup- 
ly of machinery was, no doubt, purchased the second year, I did: vt 
‘Bay it was all purchased the first year. 


; ) 5235. I understood you.to mean that it was all purchased in the first 
year ?—No; the first year’s operations we could not decide upon until 
We came into actual contact with the work, and until we knew what 
Wiis requirel. The nature of the rock and all that sort of thing had to 
be looked into. 
_ 5236. When you purchased supplies in Ontario in the way you Supplies. 
ave described, how did you arrive at a knowledge of the trans- eypplice UTC o 
ction which would be most favourable to the Government ? Was it by tender. 
ender or by personal communication with the sellers ?— By tender. 
ery often by tender. Generally by tender. Generally, if there was 
No time to tender, I would go round and take prices from merchants 
myself. 
__ 5237,.Were these tenders invited by advertisements ?—Yes; all transport a 
these tenders and advertisements and everything was put on file in the Saye rege of 
_ Department. 


_ £238. I suppose a considerable portion of the expenditure was for 
| Wansport ?—Yes; a very large portion was for transport. It was one 
| Of the principal items in carrying on work in this country. 
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Lock— 


Enon 5239. Do you remember how you managed that?—Well; the trans- 
port would be principally performed here. Are you speaking of over- — 
land transport now, or rail? 


Nixon included a pene Whe : 4 
supplies for Lock . 0240. Of land tr ansport ?—Mr. Nixon, who was purveyor here for 


in his advertise- the Canadian Pacific Railway, invited tenders for his transport, and my 
ets neport for Supplies were given nearly to the same people, and he included mine 


Canadian Pacific and took the lowest tender. 


Railway. 
5241. Do you think that the supplies for the Locks were transported — 
by the same contract which carried the supplies for other portions of — 
the Pacific Railway ?—In some cases ; yes. 


5242. And do you say that Mr. Nixon managed those when they 
were united ?—Yes. 


Relations with 5243. Do you know, of your own knowledge, by what system he 
Snined. © arrived at the prices ?—For instance, I was at Ottawa in the spring of 
the year. I was receiving my instructions for the summer’s operations ; 
and in order to get supplies down cheaply the contract for transport — 
should be let by a certain time in the spring. Where there is a large 
quantity of supplies going together, of course it is done more cheaply. 
I would write up to Mr. Nixon to say that I had a considerable amount 
of supplies. If I did not know the amount I would guess at it; and 
knowing that he would advertise every year, 1 would say : ‘‘ advertise so 
much for me.” Ifthe application happened to be too late he would 
advertise for me specially. If I happened to be here myself, of course 
I would do it myself; but whoever made the lowest tender for supplies 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway to Mr. Nixon generally got my work. 


5244. Have you given the prices actually paid for transportation any 
consideration ?—I do not understand you. 


5245. Have you considered whether it was a fair price, or too low, or 
too high at any time ?—I depended more upon Mr. Nixon’s judgment 
than my own on that, because he had more experience; I presume he 
always took the lowest tender. Ido not think the price was higher 
than other people paid. 


5246. I mean have you considered that question at any time ?—Yes; 
I know in one case (I think it was the first time I came here) I would 
not accept the tenders at all that were given, I thought they were all 
too high, and I went on to perform the work myself; but by the 
time I got half through with it, the same parties who tendered came to 
me and offered to undertake the thing for a little less, and I gave them 
the balance of the work. 


McKay and 

Alloway gotmost 5247. Who was the person who got most ot the work of transporting 
transporting supplies ?—The Honourable James McKay and Alloway. 

supplies. 2 


Alloway got most 5248. Was it pretty evenly divided between them ?—No; Alloway 
Ar Riba got the most of it. 1do not know but they were in partnership. 


5249. You know it was said that they did share in equal proportions, 
or in some way, either as partnership or by some other arrangement? 
—I think they did the first year, and that is why I objected. 


5250. Do you mean that they were not really competing tenders ?— 
I do not think Alloway put ina tender at all at that time, but I thought 
McKay was putting up a job on me, as it were. My time was very 
limited, I could get but very few tenders at all, and thought McKay 
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ock— 
was ae ee other parties to bid high, and then I went in hiring kr te 
- men myself. When he saw I was likely to succeed he offered to take it 

cheaper, and I am satisfied in reference to that, that I got my supplies 
_ out considerably cheaper than supplies were takeu out for the Mounted 


Police to the same place. 
-_-—«~§251. Who managed that ?—Capt. Clarke was in charge that year. 
4 


5252. Do you mean that he managed the rate for transportation ?— 
Yes. 
5253. Do you remember the transaction about nitro-glycerine—I Nitro-styeetine 
_ think there was some left after the work was completed ?—Yes, head. 


525i. What was that transaction?—The Government sold it to 
Whitehead. 


5255. Who managed the sale ?—I managed this sale, I think. 


5256. Do you remember about what proportion of the actual cost 
you received for that ?—Very nearly the actual cost. 


| 5257. Including transport ?—Including transport to Lake of the 
~ Woods. 


| ye: 5258. Mr. Mowbray’s name appears in the accounts at Ottawa; was 
5 it purchased from him ?—Yes. 

_ 5259. Do you know whether that sale to Whitehead was made avail- 

able to the Department in anyway ?—Yes. 


4s 5260. In what shape?—Department retained it, . think, from his 
_ ¢€stimates. I certified to the account and sent it down to the Depart- 
- ment, and the Department collected it in some way, I do not know 
how. 

2 5261. Would you be good enough to have that box of books sent here 
_ for investigation by the Commission ?— Yes. 

nee. 


ay 
aby. ES 
ae Hi. F. Forrest, sworn and examined : FORREST. 
By the Chairman :— Exploratory 
: 4 Party R: 
5262. Where do you live ?—At present at Tilford. Mahood’s. 


5263. Where is Tilford ?—Four miles and a-half this side of Cross 
Lake, on contract 14. , 


> 5265. What time in that season?—In March; I was on the Inter- 
colonial Railway since 1868, but was transferred to the Canadian Pacific 
_ Railway in March, 1872. 


ca? 
¥ 


5266. In what capacity were you first employed ?—As subordinate. 


4 5267. You do not mean as one of the labourers ?—No; as assistant 


__ leveller, but not as one of the assistant engineers of the party. 
} 5268. Was that upon exploration ?—I was assistant engineer on an Exploration from 
_ exploratory sarvey running from the North Thompson towards Chili- Seperate 


—¢otin Plains in British Columbia. Plains. 


/ 
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Exploratory 
Survey— 

Party Ké 
Mahood’s. 


Survey described. 


Mahood in the 
Rocky Moun- 
tains. Witness 
temporarily in 
charge acting 
under instruc- 
tions from 
McLennan until 
Mahood arrived 
(in June.) 


Party thirty 
in all. 


How party was 
organized. 


Base of supplies 
at junction of 
Clearwater and 
Thompson 


Party had two 
trains, one of six- 
teen mules and 
one of eighteen 
pack horses. 


years—that I hardly recollect the points. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 
5269. Whose party was it ?—Mr. Mahood’s. 
By the Chairman :— 


5270. Please describe the termini and course of that survey in such 
a way that it can be mentioned in the notes ?—It is so long since—six 
We started from a point on 
the North Thompson, above its junction with the Clearwater, and ran 
to the valley of the Blackwater Creek to Lake Mahood and Canim. I 
think the western terminal point was about eight miles west of Lake 
Canim. In connection with that survey there was a second line run 
up the valley of the Clearwater to Lake Canim. 


5271. In which you took part ?—Yes. It was merely an alteration: 
The first portion of the Blackwater was found impracticable and we 
backed out. It seems to me it was known as Blackwater survey. 


5272. At what time of the year did you commence operations ?— 
I think it was the latter part of May, 1872. 


5273. Were youin charge ?—No,; Mr. Mahood was in charge ; but he 
was absent in the Rocky Mountains, and I was temporarily in charge, 
acting under instructions from Mr. McLennan. 


5274. What-was the size of your party ?—I think about thirty all told. 


5275. Can you describe the duties of the different members of the 
party—lI mean describe them by their different positions ?—Mr. Ireland 
was running the level; I was running the transit. We had two chain 
men, picket men and a rod man. The remainder of the party was made 
up of axe men and camp packers. 


5276. How many axe men and camp packers ?—I do not recollect 
rightly; we were about thirty all told, including the staff. 


5277. Where was your base of supplies?—At the junction of the 
Clearwater and Thompson Rivers. | 


5278. Had they been provided there for you, or did you take part in 
getting them there ?—A large portion of the supplies were there waiting 
for us. The Government had a depot at that point, and we drew our 
supplies from there; we also had a certain portion of them at Fort 
Kamloops. 

5279. Had you any animals in the party ?—Yes, we had two 
trains: one of sixteen mules and eighteen pack horses. . 

5280. Where did you first get them ?—~They were furnished, I think, 
at Fort Kamloops; I had nothing to do with the furnishing of them. 


5281. Do you know where you got them ?—No; I do not. 
5282. Do you know when you first saw those animals ?—I think we 


only got those animals after Mr. Mahood had joined the party; they 


were animals that had wintered in the Rocky Mountains. 


5283. Where were you when you first saw those animals ?—On Black- 
water Creek, about twenty miles from Clearwater. 


6284, Then those animals took no part in bringing up supplies for 
you ?—If I recollect rightly, we had some six animals with us part of 


* 
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the time that we were on the Blackwater side ; but I really do not Barc oae 
recollect the number. I recollect that we had very few previous to 


the arrival of Mr, Mahood. 
5285. Where did you get those animals ?—I think they must have 
heen furnished at Fort Kamloops. 
5286. Do you not know where you got them ?—No ; I do not. 1 went 
_ Up with the boat, and the animals followed the trail. 
_ 5287. Did you decide upon the quantity of supplies that your party 
should take from Fort Kamloops ?—No. 
R. McLennan 


5288, Who did that 2—Mr. McLennan. Aocided on anaes 
‘ tity of supplies 


5289. Who was he ?—He was the District Engineer. There was also for party. 

_ John McLennan, who was in charge of supplies. 

; _ 5290. Was he one of your party ?—No, he was not; but he furnished 

_ those supplies, or saw after the getting of supplies for Mr. McLennan. 

} a 5291. Had you a commissariat officer attached to the party ?—No ; 

_ there was a depot clerk at Clearwater. 

_ 5292. Was he one of your party, or was he attached locally there ?— 

e was not one of my party. 

5293. I am asking you whether you had a commissariat officer 

: attached to your party ?—No; we had not. 

8294. Then, do you mean that your first duty connected with that witness placed in 
“party commenced at the junction of those +ivers ?—--I was placed in charge at Yale. | 
charge at Yale, by Mr. McLennan, to take charge of the party going cover petanaee 


up to the junction of the Clearwater. Sige rita 


: 5.95. Did your duty cover any arrangement about supplies ?—None 
whatever. 
iy _ 5296. How long were you occupied in that examination or survey ?— 
“Until November, it I recollect rightly. 
5297. What would you call the mileage of the country which you Mien ee Ct 
xamined, in round numbers ?—I am unable to say at this long date— about forty miles. 
bably forty miles. 
Mahood joined 


+5298. At what time did Mr. Mahood join your party ?—The latter tty in June 
part of June. and took charge. 


. +5299. Did he then take charge ?—He then took charge of the party. 


5300. And you became a subordinate?—I became first assistant 
abordinate. 


5301, What was the nature of that survey ?—An exploratory sur- Nature of survey: 
: exploratory with 


\ vA Oy. transit and level. 


- 5302. Instrumental ?—Yes; with transit and level. It was merely a 
trial line. 


__5303. Had there been a bare exploratory survey before that ?—Mr. Mahood had pre- 
Mahood had passed through the country, I believe, in the winter time, Raronet countess 
or late in the previous fall, and thought that a line might possibly be 


had there. 


5304, Had you any difficulty about supplies during that operation ? 
—No; none worth mentioning. , 


' 
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ey esas 5305. What became of the animals at the end of the work ?—I think 
the animals were sent to Kamloops; I do not recollect positively. 


5306. Were supplies furnished in a satisfactory manner?—Yes; we 
had nothing to complain of, 


5307. Were there any supplies over at the end of the season ?—E 
think there were, because there. were other parties operating in the 
Rocky Mountains who were also furnished from that depot. 


5308. Do you know what became, at the end of that season’s operations, 
of the supplies which you took with you?—I do not. IfI recollect 
rightly we had no surplus supplies, because they were rather short 
when we drew towards the western terminus of the survey. 


The line surveyed 6309. What was the result of the operation? Did you discover a 
was practicable 


put not favour- favourable line ?-—The line was practicable, but not favourable. 
able. 


5310. Did you make up any reports connected with it ?—I did not. 
5311. Would that be the duty of your superior officer ?—Yes, 


5312. Did you remain in the employment of the Government after 
November ?—I have been in the employ of the Government since. 


5313. What did you do after November ?—I remained in the office at 
Victoria until January, when we returned to Ottawa, and were in 
Ottawa until the following June, when we went on an exploratory or 
trial survey south of Lake Nipigon. 


Making plans in 5314. Did you assist in making out the plans connected with this 
ofhce at tan first survey while you were in Ottawa ?—I was engaged all winter 
survey. making out plans of that survey, but they were burned before comple- 


tion, 


5315. Then you had not completed them before you went to the 
Nipissing district ?—No, they were never completed; the books and 
everything appertaining to that survey were burned. 


5316. Did you take them down between 1872 and 1873 ?—Yes. 


5317. Did you complete them before you started out on a new trip? 
—They were very nearly completed before the building took fire, and 
they were destroyed. 


5318. After your season’s work, would it be your duty, during the 
ensuing winter, to make up your plans in the office ?—Yes. 


5319. I am asking whether you did make up your plans and do that 
necessary work before starting out on the operations of 1873?—I did 
complete them; I must have completed them wholly. I was under 
the impression that the fire had destroyed them, but it was not the 
EERO Arts plans of that year. 
1873. 


in eurrep eset =—_5320. Then, in 1873, you started out to make a survey on the Nipigon 


Nipigon River to River ?—Yes ; from Nipigon River to Sturgeon Lake. 
Sturgeon Lake. 


5321. Was it to meet a survey by any one else ?—There were parties 
working westward. Not to make any immediate connection with the 
survey west, 


5322. Do you remember the distinguishing letter of that party ?—L 
o not, 
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4 5323. Did you give the letter of your party in British Columbia ?— 

It was letter R. 

| e ‘ 5324, In this survey of 1873, who was engineer in charge ?—Henry carre*s Party 

— Carre. ‘ 

5325, Where was your base of supplies?—I think at Red Rock, at 

_ the entrance of the Nipigon River—Hudson Bay Post at Red Rock. 

: Bs 5326. What was the system by which you got supplies with you ?— 

~ We had a certain number of canoes and canoe men. The supplies were system of supply. 
_ brought by water the greater part ‘of the distance and packed the 

_ remaining portion. 

- 5327. Do you mean that the engineer bought supplies wherever he 

wanted ?—I do not know how that was arranged ; I had nothing to do 

a _ whatever with the supplies. 

5328, Was there any difficulty with you about supplies in that 

\ operation ?—There was ; ‘occasionally we went short, but nothing to 

_ stop the work. 

_ 5329. Nothing to create discontent ?—No; I think not. 


‘ 5 
5330. At what time did that survey end ?—I think we left Nipigon survey ends in 
about the beginning of November ; we left on one of the last steamers. BIOL 
5331. Did you do any more surveying that year?—Not that winter. 
5332. What did you do after you left the work ?—We were engaged Engaged making 
in the office at Ottawa making up the plans of that survey. phat: 
_ 5333. How long did you remain in Ottawa ?—Until the following 
June. 
5334. And then where did you go?—I then came to this country. 


. 
5335. What do you mean by this country?—I was on the survey railway Loca- 
‘under Mr. Carre, on trial location from Rat Portage towards Broken- (ji ttnct No.5 


head River, contract 15. 


___5336. Mr. Carre was your engineer in charge during the season of 
a 874 ?-—Yes. 

5337. Where was your base of supplies for that year ?—I think the 
supplies were brought from Winnipeg to the North-West Angle. North- 
_ West Angle must have been our base. 


5338. Did you take any part in the arrangement for supplies that 
season ?—None whatever. 


i . 5339. How long did you remain on that survey ?—We ‘completed This work over 
_ that survey about the 15th of the following June. pach ona 


5340. Did you remain there over the winter?—I was engaged on Engaged during 
winter on other 


other trial lines during the winter. t aldecationa: 


* 5341. Did you begin that when you left this in January 1875 ?— Rana line to 
Yes; a few days after. I ran a line to Shoal Lake, under instructions Shoal take ane. 
~ from Mr. Carre—from Shoal Lake to Red River. Our initial point to Winnipes. 


‘was Shoal Lake, and we ran towards Red River. It is the Shoal 


_ 5342. What time of the year did you begin that survey ?—We began 
_ it about the middle of January, 1875, and completed it in the following 
~ month. 


‘FORREST 


Bailway Loca= 
tion— 
Contract No. 15. 


Witness in charge 
of survey when 
‘Carre not present. 


Character of 
country. 


Length of survey 
from Shoal Lake 
forty-five miles. 


Country about 
one-half swamp. 


About half fit for 
agricultural 
purposes. 


Instructed by 
Carre to run 


track from White tion from Mr. Carre to make a track survey from Whitefish Bay, of the 
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5343. Mr. Carre being still your engineer in charge?—He was in 
charge, but not present. 


5344, Who was in charge of the survey when he was not Treen a 
I was in charge of the survey. | 


5345. Do you know where Mr. Carre was occupied at that time ?— 
Taking soundings of the crossing of Red River. 


5346. Then you were at work during the winter months ?—Yes. 


5347. How near did you come to the western terminus at Red 
River ?—About four or five miles. Another party had to run out to 
our party. 

5348. What kind of a country did you go through ?—Part of it was _ 
very swampy, the rest was dry poplar ridges. 


5349, Was it good agricultural land, any part of it ?—Very little, 
if any. 


5350. About what was the length of that survey, from Shoal Lake 
eastward ?—-A bout forty-five miles. 


5351. Do you know if this was about where the telegraph line was? 
—The telegraph line was run previous to the survey, we ran on the 
telegraph line; it was to straighten a line that was previously run. 


5352. Do you remember about what proportion of the country was 
swamp ? —I do not know ; it was in the winter, and there was consider- 
able quantities of snow on the ground; buat I should s say it was one-half 
swamp. 


5353. Did you not put down pegs to mark your centre line ?—Yes, 


5354. Could you not tell from that, what kind of country it was, solid 
earth or swamp?—The pegs were only put down temporarily, only 
put in in the winter and over the bogs. 


5355. You say about one-half would be swamp ?—I think about that 
proportion. 

5556. Would all the rest be light soil, or could you not tell ?—I could 
not tell, on account of the quantity of snow on the ground. The timber 
was generally poplar. 


5357. What size ?—Quite small. 


5358. Are you able to form any opinion in winter of the nature of the 
soil over which you pass#from either the trees or any other indica- 
tion ?—It is very difficult to do so. Of course we can form an idea 
whether the land is dry, to a certain extent, or whether it is gravel 
or stiff clay; but it is very difficult to form anything like a correct 
opinion as to the nature of the soil. 


5359. Did you think that portion of the country was one likely to be 
settled by farmers for agricultural purposes ?—A portion of it. ; 
5360. About what proportion of it ?—I think about half of the coun- 
try might possibly be settled, but I fancy not for some time to come. 


5361. About what time of the year did you end aS survey ?—The 
second week in February, 1875. 


5362, And then where did you go ?—I then received further instruc- 
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ype 4 3 Jontraet No, 15. 
_ Lake of the Woods, towards Sturgeon Falls, an arm of Rainy Lake, »,., Bay iorare 


working about south-east. of the Woods. 


e: 5363. Did you take charge of that party ?—I was in charge of the 
party, personally acting under instructions from Mr. Carre. 


‘5364. What was the size of your party ?—About thirty-six all told. proabthicty at 


Ey 
¥ : 
_ 5365. Where was the base of your supplies ?—North-West Angle, ae 
Ky. 


5366. Did you take any part in the arrangement for supplies for 
that work ?—No; the supplies were to be at North-West Angle 
waiting for me when I arrived there. 


5367. Were they there ?—Some; a large proportion had not yet 
arrived. 


2 5368. How long were you occupied in that work ?—I completed the Completed work 
work on the 26th of March, and returned to Winnipeg on the 6th of 07 *tB Mareh. 
= April. 

5369. Had you any difficulty about the supplies on that work ?—It Dificulty about 
__was necessary to utilize the dog trains, that we had intended to move SUPP! 
camp with, to move our supplies from North-West Angle to the head of 

_ Whitefish Bay, the contractors having failed to deliver them. 


iH 5370. Who were the contractors ?—I think it was Mr. Stayner. Mr. 
_ Norman McLeod had been left in charge by Mr. Carre to see after 
_ those supplies. 


5571. Was the work more expensive on account of having to use the 
_ dog trains in the way you describe ?—But very little more expensive. 
__ We were only one month running seventy miles. 


5372. Then there was no serious delay or loss in consequence of the No serious delay. 
_ supplies not having been forwarded ?—Nothing serious. Cf course we 

were on short allowance and might have got through a week sooner, 

_but there was no serious delay. 


5373. Then you reached Winnipeg about April?—The 6th of April. 
5374. What did you do then ?—I remained in Winnipeg until the Comtract No.14. 
| _ following June making out the plans of the track survey. Mr. Thompson 


was then appointed in charge of contract 14, and instructed me to 
locate the first fifty miles of it in the month of June. 

; 

| 


‘5375. The first fifty miles in which direction ?—Hast from Red 


me River. 
_ 5376. Did you take charge of the party to do that ?— I was in charge 

__ of the party. 

5377. Did you say under Mr. Thompson ?—Acting under instruc- 
___ tions from Mr. Thompson. 
| 5378. Who.was Mr. Thompson ?—He was the engineer appointed to 
_ take charge of contract 14. 
| 5379, Is that before there was a contract or after ?—There was a line 
| run by Mr. Brunel, and the contractors were working on that line. 


_ 5380. That is, the piece of the line which was nearest to Red River? Made final 
location. 


_ —Yes ; I merely made a final location of the line already run. 


__ 5381. Who had made the previous survey ?—Mr. Brunel, if I mistake 
> not. 
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ContractNo.14, 5382. Of which you afterwards made the final location ?—Which I 
afterwards made the final location of, with the exception of five miles 
from Red River east. That portion was new line. 

5383. Do you mean, that that had not been previously located by Mr. 
Brunel ?—It had not been previously located by Mr. Brunel. My 
instructions were to start from a certain lot running parallel with the 
parish line until I intersected with Mr. Brunel’s line, 

5384. Then did you Jocate up to Red River ?—We commenced at. 
Red River, or within half a mile of Red River, and located east. 


5385. What was the eastern terminus of your work ?—For that season 
it was at station 2616. 
By Mr. Keefer :— 
5386. Is that on section 14 ?—Yes. 


By the Chairman :— 


5387. How long were you on that work ?—Until about the middle 
of July. 


5388. That was July, 1876 ?—July of 1875. } 
Line markedpY 5389. Was that line, as located by you, finally adopted ?—Yes. 
i es 5390. Did you work it out on the ground?—I staked it out every 
100 feet. 
5391. The centre line ?—The centre line. 
5392. Did you cross-section it ?—Cross-sections were taken every 


500 feet through the swamps and level portions, more frequently on 
rougher ground; reference stakes were also put in. 


Finally located 5393. Did I understand that you were engineer in charge of that 

the line already work, or were you assistant to Mr. Thompson, who was engineer in 
charge ?—I was assistant of Mr. Thompson, but was in charge of the 
party locating. The terminal points were fixed, and I merely located 
finally the line already run. 


4394, Did you ascertain the data upon that work from which to take 
out the quantities ?—-I did not. Before the completion of the whole of 
the distance the books were sent in to the office in Winnipeg. 


5395. Had you not ascertained the data then from which some person 
else could make the calculations ?—Certainly; we ran a line of levels. 
over the works, and also took soundings of the swamps. 

Sonn oie: 5396. Did I understand you to say that your work included ascer- 
persons could taining these particulars which would furnish other persons with the 


caiculate quan- means of ascertaining the quantities ?—Yes. 


5397. And were these particulars contained in books ?—Yes; they 
were contained in books, and they were forwarded to Winnipeg—they 
were forwarded to Mr. Thompson in Winnipeg. 


5398. After that, had you any connection with the fifty miles ?—I 
had, at a later date. 


5399. Do you know who took out the quantities of the work you 
had done ?—I do not. 


5400. You were not responsible for that part of it ?—Not at all. 
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5401. What is the practice on that subject? Do the assistants help to Comtact Nor 1s 
_ calculate the quantities, or does the engineer in charge take the respon- 
sibility ?—The engineer in charge takes the responsibility, but the 
assistants, of course, help under his instructions. 
_ 5402. In this case he did not have your assistance in making out the 
 ¢alculations ?—Not my assistance. 
ES 


a 


5403. Are you aware whether the quantities, as made up from your 

data, have turned out to be correct when the work was executed ?—I 
am not aware whether any quantities were made up from the data 
_ furnished by myself. 


5404. Are you aware that the coatract has been let upon that line? 
 —Yes. 
5405. And that the estimated quantities were furnished to the Estimated quan- 
_ tenderers ?—The estimated quantities were not furnished from the data {tes notmade 
furnished by myself; they had been made up the year previously on Seeeesient by 
some projected line, if I understood it correctly. Me cc 


5406. Did you find that a projected line had been run over the same 
_ ground and staked out upon the ground ?—No. 


_ 68407. How could they get the quantities on the projected line, with- Thinks that in 

' out having it staked out ?—I presume that they used the data acquired PAQRE SP ge 
on the trial line of 1874. 1 was not aware that a projected line had the data acquired 
ever been laid down on the plan until I was informed of it the other DP yyy {™#! ine 
day. I had never been furnished with the line when I was instructed 

_ to run the final survey. 

‘5408. Is it possible to make up quantities without the line being 

f staked out ?—Not without some line. 


5409. Did you find that the line had been staked out before you went 
_ there ?—There was a line run in the winter of 1874-75 by Mr. Carre. 
The line which was run west was a continuation of contract 15, trial 
survey of 1874. 


. 5410. Can you tell me from what line, or what data, the quanti- 
_ ties were ascertained and offered to the public when tenders were 
invited ?—Partly from the trial line of 1874, I think. 
. Trial line of 1874, 


am 5411. Was the trial line of 1874 marked by stakes ?— Yes. marked by 
5412. Who did it ?—I was transit man on that work. 
! 


| 


| 5413. Who was engineer ?—Mr. Carre. 

P By Mr. Keefer :— 

_ 5414. As transit man, you put down the pegs ?—Yes. 
By the Chairman :— 


5415. Did you in your evidence describe the work which you did 
_ under Mr. Carre as part of 14 ?—I think so. 


5416. Was it not upon part of 15 ?—That was run the same winter at 
_ the same time; there was no distinction then between 14 and 15; and 
_ we ran a line through to near Brokenhead River. 


Le 5417. Do you know the name of the station on the railway which is Bon Sejour the 
nearest Brokenhead River ?—Bon Sejour. Brokenhead 


; River. 
5418. Then that was the furthest point west at which any previously 
projected line had been run with sufficient data to take out quantities ? 
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Contract No. 14. _7 think not. Mr. Brunel had run a line to the same point that inter-_ 
sected with me. 


5419. From Selkirk eastward ?—I think he ran from Selkirk, east. 


5420. At all events you took no part in making up the quantities. 
from this last survey which you have described ?—None whatever. 


5421. And you do not know that any one made up the quantities 4 
from that ?—I do not. 


5422. Do you say that, previously, the projected line had been made 
with sufficient accuracy to furnish the data for quantities ?—The trial 
line had been made with sufficient accuracy to furnish approximate 


=i SORA quantities. 

ork ende 

about the middle 5423, What time of the year did you end the work ?—About the 

of January, 1875. 4 7 
middle of January, 1875. 

Trial S — ; week a 

Pemb. Branch. 5424. Did you remain in the employ of the Government ?—Yes. 

Contract 5 A. 

Instructed to run 5425. What did you do after this final location of section 14?—In 

io Winnipes.  * August, 1876, I received instructions from Mr. Rowan to run a trial 

See 5446. line from Selkirk to Winnipeg, for the Pembina Branch, on both sides of” 
Red River. 

Witnessincharge 5426, Were you the engineer in charge of that?—I was in charge of 

of party but yy g ; : & 

acting under in- ag party on the ground, but acting under instructions from Mr. Rowan. 

structions from r; 


nets 5427. What was the size of your party ?—The party was avery small 


one. I do not recollect the number employed. 

5428. Could you tell nearly the number ?—Probably some fifteen _ 
persons. I hardly think as many as that. I think ten would be nearer 
the number. r 


5429. How long were you at. that work ?—wWe finished either that 
month or September. 


5430. Did you take out the quantities of that work ?—I did not. 


5431. How were they ascertained ?—I do not know that they were 
ever ascertained from personal knowledge. 


5432. That.work was not let by public competition ?—I think not. 
These were merely trial surveys. The present located line is not on 
these surveys. 


5433. They were only trial surveys ?—That was all. 


5434. Did you furnish any data from which quantities might be 
taken out ?—-We ran levels over the centre line so that approximate 


quantities might have been taken out. 
Brunel ran line i; 


which was 5435. Who ran the line which was finally located ?—I think it was. 
adopted. 
; Mr. Brunel. 
Railway Con- 
struction— 


Contract No.4. 5436, What was your next work?—I think my next work was on 
Next work on 


fourth section or Construction on section 4, contract 14. 
contract 14. 


Work divided 5437. Was the whole work divided into more than four sections ?—: 
into six sections. It was divided into six sections, , 


5438. Was there an assistant engineer in charge for each section ?— 
There was an assistant for each section. 
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i. , " A Contract Noe 14. 
5439. Can you describe the locality of your section ?—It was close 


to the Whitemouth River. 
5440. East or west ?—Three miles west and about two miles east. 


5441. What was your duty as to that section ?— To lay out work for \.:nesss duty to 


the contractors, and superintend the work on the part of the Govern- lay out work for 
a contractors. 


; 5442. What time did you commence that work ?—In November, November, 1875. 
1875. 
' 5443. Do you not think it was in 1876 ?--No; I think not. It was 

only a short while until I had to leave again. 


5444. Was it after the contract had been let ?—Yes ; it was after the 
contract had been let. 


5445. You think that was in 1875 ?—I think it was in November, 
875. 


5446. You said you ran the Pembina Branch in August, 1876 ?—- 

In August, 1875. 

5447. Who was the engineer in charge of that whole contract 14 ?— Yet. 
5 Thompson, engi- 


Mr. Thompson. ae in charge of 
bey ; 1 k is at whole con- 
_ 5448, Where does he live now ?—I think he resides at present in tract. 


Kingston. 
_ 5449. Have you been occupied on that ever since ?—No. 


i ' 5450. How long were you occupied as assistant engineer on that con- 
struction ?—If I recollect, it was either in the following January or 

’ February, 1876, that I received instructions from Mr. Thompson to stop 
the work. The contractors were then engaged piling, and -I was to 

' Stop the work and return to Winnipeg. aiiwartlonee 

: tien— 

$451. What time did you get to Winnipeg ?—I am not certain; but ee a 


January or February Iran a line from station 1660, south of the ran line'trom a 
contract, to about station 2075 on Mr. Carre’s south line, contract 15. | Southern point to 


station 2075, con- 
5452. About what was the length of that line ?—Forty-six or forty- *°' 
seven miles. ° 
_ 5453. Would that strike the present located line east of Red River ? 
—It would strike it east of Shelley. 


5454, How far east of Shelley ?—Probably two miles. 


5455. Was that a trial location, or merely an exploration ?—It was a 
ect line, and I think they ran in a curve so that it might answer for 
trial location. 
Character of 


5456. What sort of country did you pass through ?—The swamps country swampy 


were very bad, and were very unfavourable as compared with those on as compared with 


a : that of present 
the present located line. located line. 


Contracts Nos, 


- 5457. How long were you occupied in that work ?—Until some time 14 and 15. 
in February. On completing that line I received further instructions Instructed to run. 
(0 run a line from five and a-half miles west of our intersection with and a-half miles 


th. ; west of intersec- 
ihe south line. tion with south 


5458. How far west from the west end of Falcon Lake ?—About five ""% 
“Miles west of station 2076 on the south line, contract 15. 
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Contracts Nose 
14 and 15. 


Charactor of 
country. 


‘On last line run 
by witness none 
of the Julius 
Muskeg. 


- five miles long. ; 


Causes leading to 


great length of 
ditches. 


On last trial loca- 


tion sufficient 
data obtained to 
ealeulate quan- 
titles. 


> 


Nearly level. 


5459. I understand you have described your eastern terminus on the 
new work ?— Yes. 


5460. Where did it go ?—The western terminus was at station 960, 
some three miles west of Brokenhead River, on the present located 
line of section 14. 


5461. What sort of a country did you pass over to do that work ?— 
The eastern half was rather favourable—certainly as favourable as con- 
tract 14. The western half was run by Mr. Armstrong; I was not 
over it. 


5462. Had Mr. Armstrong been employed before that upon the con- 
struction work of 14?—Yes. 


5463. You say the eastern portion of that line would be as easily 
made, at all events, as the same distance on 14 ?—Yes; such was my 
impression. 

5464. In looking after the works done on 14, would it be your duty — 
to take any part in differences between the contractor and the Govern- 
ment engineer as to the method of doing the work, or the quantities, 
or would that be left to your superior officer ?—That would be left to 
my superior officer. 

5465. Did the section over which you had charge include the Julius 
Muskeg ?—Not section 4; but I was in June, 1877, given charge of 
section 3, which included the Julius Muskeg. 


5466. Was there more of the Julius Muskeg upon the line which was 
actually adopted than on the last !ine that you ran ?—The last line 
I ran there was none of the Julius Muskeg on it. We escaped the 
muskeg wholly. 


5467. What length of the Julius Muskeg was on the adopted line ?— 
The open muskeg was about 3,000 feet in length, I think. 


5468. Do you know anything of the-ditch which was run through 
that muskeg locality? They say that it was some four or five miles 
long and outside, the railway limit ?—It would be between four and 


5469. What length of the muskeg do you say was on the line? — 
The open muskeg, I think, was about thirty chains, or 3,000 feet. 


5170. What was it that occasioned the four or five miles of a ditch ? 
—I presume it was to carry off the water of the muskeg. 


5471. Did you consider that it was necessary to make it so long? 
Was there no escape for the water by a shorter way than that ?—I 
think not. I know of no escape myself. There was a creek at station 
2068, and the ditch was run to that station. 


5472. Is the absence of this ssuskeg upon your last trial line one of 
the reasons why you think it was quite as favourable as the one adopted? 
— Yes. 

5473. Did you ascertain sufficient data upon this last trial location 
from which to ascertain the quantities ?—Yes; we ran levels over it and 
took soundings. . 


5474. But not cross-sections ?—Not cross-sections. 


5475. Was it tolerably level ?—Very nearly so. The greater portion 
of it was quite so. 
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_ 5476. Quite a different character from the country east of the Carre Contracts Nos. 
location on the south line of section 15 ?—Yes, quite different. sy 
__ 5477. When did you end that work ?—I ended that survey in March. 

_ 5478. Of what year ?—March, 1876. 
Contract No. 14 
____5479. What was your next work after that ?--I was instructed by Instructed in 
_ Mr. Thompson to finally locate contract 14, from station 2616 to Cross Maeh, js 


4 finally 
‘ ake. locate portion 


of section 14. 
5480. Is that to the eastern terminus of 14 ?—Yes. 


r : _ 5481. How long were you occupied on that ?--I think we completed 
it about the beginning of August ? 


_ 5482. Then that part of the line on section 14 had not been finally 
Jocated until August, 1876 ?—No,; there was merely a trial line run in 
1874. 


~ 5483. When you made the final location in August, 1876, did you 
cross-section it ?—No; the cross-sectioning was done by the assistant 
engineer after the line was run. 


6484. After the previous location of the line?—-No; after the final 
location. 


5485. That was after your work was done that you are now describ- 
ing ?—Yes. 


5486. Were the quantities taken out from this work that you are now 2uantities not 


oe,” escri bing 2?--No. the work on this 
BP. final location. 

__ 5487. When were they taken out ?--They were taken out in 1875, I 

believe, from some projected line ; but I merely speak from hearsay. 

_ 5488. Did this line, as finally located in 1876 by you, differ from the Final line differea 

ial line previously located ?--I know nothing of the projected line. [t (oye Sr iger 

differed very little from the trial line of 1874. I followed the general 


course of the trial line, with one or two exceptions. 


5489. Your final location was the one actually adopted ?—Yes. 


5490. What was your next work atter that ?—I think I took charge Railway Con= 
j struction— 


of sub-section 4 on construction. Contract No. 14, 


» 5491, That was returning to the position which you had formerly Returned to his 
“4 qd 9 previous work on 
. occupied ?—Yes, sub-section 4. 


_ » 9492. How long did you remain in that capacity ?-—Until October, October, 187, | 


1877. sub-section 6. 


5493. And then what did you do?—I was then transferred to sub- Reylent sae HE 
ection 6, with instructions to revise the last mile and a-half of the a-half of contract 


contract—that is, the most easterly mile and a-half of contract 14. 
9494. Did you revise it?—1 did. 


_ 5495. Did you revise the grade as well as the location of the line ?— 
Hf Irecollect rightly no grade had been decided upon on that end, 
bending the final adoption of a grade on contract 15 at Cross Lake. 


5496. That would govern the eastern end of 14 ?—Yes. 


6497. Had the western end of 15 been finally revised, as to location, 
at the time that you finally revised the eastern end of 14?—Yes. 
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Contract No.14. 5498, So that you could ascertain with precision the locality of the 
line ?—Yes. <I 
5499. And you did that ?—And I did so. 


5500. Have you had the probable quantities to finish the eastern end of | 
14 under your consideration at all ?—I have, as faras Cross Lake—my_ 
section, Section 6 extended to Cross Lake, but did not embrace Cross — 
Lake. ‘ 


5501. Did not section 6 come to the end of contract 14?—-Yes. 


5502. I am speaking of that portion of 14 which was at the eastern” 
end. You are aware that there has been a great deal of discussion 
about the filling of Cross Lake and the large quantities required to 
make the embankments; I am asking whether you have given the 
quantity of filling in that embankment any consideration ?—I have the © 
approximate quantities of the material in the several fillings. i 


5503. Did you make these approximate quantities on the data that 
you obtained at the final revision of the line ?—Yes. 


5504. Could you produce particulars of that estimate of the quan- 
tities ?—Certainly ; | have a memorandum of them. 


penta ctor 5505. Do you know the particular fills upon which Mr. Sifton now © 
oh ete claims an amount from the Government, because Whitehead did it ata | 


lower rate than Mr. Sifton had contracted for ?—Yes. 
At one station es- 


timate of quanti; 5506. As to these particular fills, let me see your estimate of the | 
and subsidence. quantities ?—One would be at station 3980. The calculated quantity, | 


ee Uatcont tor adding 10 per cent., was, in round figures, 29,000 yards. 
coy baat a 5507. Is that 10 per cent. for shrinkage ?—Ten per cent. for | 
shrinkage and subsidence. The whole quantity put in the fill was | 

51,600 yards. 

Actual quantity 5508. Do you mean that 29,000 yards was what you estimated, at the | 
ee fi1151,000 time of your final revision, to be the probable quantity required ?— | 
Yes; 51,v00 yards was the actual quantity put into the fill. 

5509. How do you account for the difference between 29,000 and 

51,000 yards ?—From the sliding of the material in the bank. It | 

seemed to sink down and raise up a swampy bottom towards the lake | 

to the distance of over 400 feet. . 


5510. Do you mean that the excess in the quantity has disappeared | 
below the surface ?—Yes, disappeared completely below the surface, | 
raising up the swamp in some places to the height of twelve feet above | 
its level. nl 


This particular 5511. Is this particular fill in the lake ?—No; it is not far from | 
seo ewcen two it. It is between two rock cuttings. The lake is about half a mile 
from the north side. | 


5512. Is any part of this filling over water ?—No, 
5513. Is it in muskeg or swamp ?—It is in sideling ground, the be- | 
ginning of the point of swamp that enters between two cuttings. 
5514. The embankment was made through this portion of the | 
swamp ?—Yes. 


5515. Is your explanation of it that the earth as put in has spread | 
out and raised the surface of the surrounding swamp ?—Has displaced 
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- ‘the lighter material and raised the surface of the swamp in consequence Comeract No. b4 
of it ° 


5516. Were rock protection walls put in this filling ?—No. AG ee ae 
_ 5517, The earth was just dumped into the swamp ?—Yes. ene one: 


_ 5518. Could you distinguish, in your original estimate, between the 
_ quantity which you estimated above the original surface and below 

the original surface ?—It would be rather difficult to do so, if I unders- 
_ tand your question. The whole estimate was above the surface, because 
_ it was thought that it was solid ground. 


5519. You thought it would be solid enough to support the embank- 
ment ?—Yes. 


; 5520. But instead of that you found that it was not solid ?—The 
_ south side was sufficiently solid. 


; 5521. Do you know now how much of the work executed—I mean 
| the quantity put in the work executed—is above the surface ?—I could 
easily find out, but I could not tell you off-hand. 


5522. Is the height of the embankment as executed the same height 

_ which you used as the basis of your calculation ?—The height is the 

_ same, but the width is somewhat greater as the top and bottom moved 

slightly, so that this 29,000 yards would have to be increased by a few 
thousand yards to cover the amount above the surface. 


» 5523. And all over that slightly increased amount is due to the in- 
_ Sufficiency of the foundation that has disappeared there ?—Yes. 


5524, Then the nature of the foundation would account for nearly Nature of founda- 


: » 22,000 yards ?-—Yes; 21,600 is what I make the excess over the ee Be 
estimated quantities to be. yards excess over 
: ; estimate. 

__ 9525. Do you mean that it is due to the weakness of the foundation : 

‘that it disappeared as it went in ’—Precisely. 


_ 5526. What is the next fill ?—The next fill is at station 4010. Fill at station 4010 


| 5527. What was your estimate?—The estimate, with 10 per cent: 
_ added, was 114,400 yards. 


| 

; 

_ 5528. What was the*character of the locality there?—A water Water stretch | 
; Stretch, crossing a bay of Cross Lake. Orose La kcaie 
‘bs 

} 


Cross Lake. 

| Be 3 : 
; 5529. Were rock protection walls put in ?—No. 

hea 
5530. Were there not rock protection walls to all earth embankments No rock protec 
_ over water stretches ?—Not on contract 14. a bas 
fh 
f 


5531. What was the foundation actually executed over that water Character of 


2 


‘stretch ?—At first there was no foundation; the earth was simply f»ation 
| ‘dumped in. The bottom seemed to be gravel and blue clay, as far as 

| we could test it with the sounding rod. As the bank progressed it began 

_to spread. The earth was then levelled by the contractors, and a 
. 
| 
. 


-mattrass or platform of timber built under it to hold it together. 
M4 5532. To act as a stay as well as a support for the future superstruc- 
ture ?—Yes. 


__ 5533. Was it something like a corduroy preparation for a road ?— 


_ Somewhat similar, except that the timber was crossed. 
fl 
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About 175,800 
yards put into 
this fill. 


61,000 yards excess 


of estimate. 


Loss of earth 
explained. 


Earth spread, out 


into the lake, 


Final soundings 
insufficient. 


5534. More than one layer ?—There were four layers of timber, first 
longitudinally, and then cross ways for four or five tiers. 


5535. At what level were they put over the surface of the water — 
Very little above the level of the surface. A portion of it, in fact, was. 
at the level of the surface. 


5536. Then has the embankment been completed over that?—The 
embankment has been completed, but not dressed. A 


5537. What do you make the actual quantity now as executed ?— 
The approximate quantity, as near as I can arrive at it, would be 175,800 
yards. It is impossible to ascertain exactly the quantity put into this 
particular fill, but that is as near as I can ascertain it. 


oa 


a || 


5538. That appears to be somewhere about 61,000 yards more than 
you estimated it originally ?—Yes. 


5539. How do you account for that excess of quantities ?—From the 
weakness of the foundation ; the earth has moved away. The original 
earth has apparently moved away into the lake. On both sides of the — 
bank there is quite a large quantity of earth that has risen to a consi- 
derable level above the water. The disturbance, I dare say, extends. 
400 or 500 feet on the lake side. ; 


5540. So that the earth that was put in there has really made the 
lake more shallow on both sides of the embankment than it was 
formerly—has helped to fill it up to a certain extent ?—-Yes ; to a con- 
siderable extent. ; 


5541. Was that the cause of the loss of a considerable quantity of 
earth that was intended for the embankment ?—Yes. 


5542. So that the whole base. of the embankment is considerably 
wider than it was originally intended ?—Yes ; three times more. 


5543. Does that spread of the bottom account for the whole excess of 
the earth over what was your previous estimate ?~ Fully. 


5544, Do you know whether any borings or soundings were made | 
before you began to estimate the quantities at the first ? You say you 
took it for granted that in both these fills the foundation was sound 
enough to support the embankment ?—-Simply with an iron rod. We 
used a three-quarter inch rod with three men on it, and in every case 
we struck a comparatively solid bottom. I might also add that test 
piles were driven on the north side of the embankment at present 
under discussion. 


5545. That was on the lake portion, or bay of the lake ?—Yes. 


5546. What was the result of these borings, I mean as to depth ?— 
In no case was it more than a couple of feet below the water. There 
might be six feet of water on an average, and about one foot below that 
we would be able to find a solid bottom with the rod. 


5547. And if you found a comparatively solid foundation, how do you 
account for its giving way ? What is your theory ?—That, although the 
foundation may have been apparently solid, the great weight of the 
earth bank of course forced out the lighter material. 


9548. Then, do you think that the trial was not sufficient in force to 
ascertain what the effect of the large embankment would be ?—It was 
certainly not. 
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+ _ 5549. Ought there to have been more than three men on the rod to 
ascertain how such a heavy embankment would operate ?—Yes ; the 
- boring tools ought to have been used. 


5350. Do you know why proper boring tools were not used ?—I do No boring tools. 
not; one reason is, I believe, they were not in our possession. 


| 5551. Whose duty would it be to find out whether they were in your 
possession ?—I should say the engineer in charge of the contract. 


5552. Who was that ?—Mr. Thompson. 


5553. He directed you to locate this particular portion of the line 
finally ?—Yes. 
: 5554. Do you yet think he expected you to do that?—No, we were 
supplied with these testing-rods merely, and had no idea at the time that 
the bottom was as weak as it proved to be. 


: 5555. That is not exactly the point lam asking about. understand 
that the bottom turned out to be different from what you expected it to 
be. Iam asking now as to the sufficiency of your testing implements ; 
_ whether they were strong enough, or whether sufficient force was ap- 
4 plied to give you the probable effect of an embankment of that height who is respon- 
- and weight ?—I think they were not. sible for failuret © 


learn true char- 
5556. Who is io blame for that ?—The engineer in charge of the con- acter Gt bet 

tract is the party responsible for the due performance of the work on 

the contract by his assistants. 


é. 5557. Did you tell him your opinion upon that subject at all; or had 
you considered the matter and arrived at any opinion on the subject ? 


} 
f —All the soundings were marked, underlined, or dotted in on the pro- 


file under what we call the original surface, and then the engineers 
could judge for themselves respecting the bottom. 
5558. You are the person who superintended the use of those instru- 
_ ments in making the soundings ’—Yes, 
: 5559. Did it occur to you at the time that they were not sufficient to 
| 


_ prove whether the foundation was strong enough to bear the weight 


that would be put upon it ?—Not at the time. Witness who 
5560. Then you did not ask for larger tools ?—No. ern did nou ae 


for larger tools. 


5561. You used the ones that had been provided, and said nothing 


, 


more about it ?—Yes. 

% 5562. What was the height of that embankment ?—Fifty feet of an 
average. 

* By Mr. Keefer :~- 
"_ 5563. Above the water?--Not above the water, but above the 
_. bottom. 


Les By the Chairman :-- Contract No. 15. 
5564. What is the next fill?--The next fill is at Cross Lake. ready tee 


5565. What is your estimated quantity ?—I have been only in Chareg wore well ag 


of that portion of the work within the last three months. The work was witness was 
well advanced when I was placed in charge of it, and I believe the Diep octiede 


quantity estimated at the time was, in round figures, 180,000 yards. ed at that time, 
P 180,000 yards, 


5566. This was a part of the line which you finally revised ?—No; 
_ this is a portion of contract 1). 
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Contract No, 15. 
Cross Lake. 


One of the water 
stretches over 
which original 
intention was to 
put trestle work. 


Reasons why 
original estimate 
not sufficient. 


Protection walls 
moved into lake. 


Earth dropped 
between protec- 
tion walls had 
effect of raising 
original surface 
outside of the 
protection walls. 


Boring tools were 
vased, but only 
after contract 
was let and em- 
bankment began 
to sink, 
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5567. I have been speaking of the fills on 14; did you only estimate 
two fills in your revised location of 14?—I estimated other fills, but the 
quantity put in has not called for any special remarks. 


5568. Now that you have gone to section 15, I will ask you about 
this: you say the quantity was estimated to be 180,000 yards ?— Yes, 


5569. That was over the water stretch ?—Yes. 
5570. Had it regular protection walls ?—Yes. 


5571. What amount of work has been executed ?—They are still 
dumping material from the borrow-pit into the lake; but I should esti- 
mate that at present we have put in 215,000 yards. 


5572. Have you any estimate as to the quantity which will yet have 
to be put in to complete it ?—No; but this is very nearly sufficient. They 
are now dressing off the bank so that asmall quantity more or less, will 
be sufficient. 


5573. This is one of the water stretches over which it was originally 
intended to put trestle work ?—I think wo. 


5574. But you had no responsibility connected with the estimate of 
the original quantity ?—Nothing whatever. I had nothing to do with 
the contract until the last two or three months. 


5575. So that you are not able to explain why the original estimate 
is not sufficient; if it is not ?—Except that the foundation has acted in 
a precisely similar manner to that of the bay, having spread out to 
probably 300 or 400 feet on either side of the embankment. 


5576. But the bay had not any protection walls ?—No. 


5577. That has spread from the inside of the protection walls ?—Yes ; 
it spread moving the protection walls with it. 


5578. The movement of the earth carried the walls further away into 
the water ?— Yes. 


5579. Has the bottom of the lake been disturbed also outside the pro- 
tection walls ?—Yes; to a distance of 300 or 400 feet ; possibly more. 


5580. Has the depth been diminished ?—The earth has been raised 
above the water probably ten feet for the greater part of the distance, 


5581. That would be outside the protection walls ?—Yes. 


5582. So that the earth which was dropped in between the protection 
walls has had the effect of raising the original surface outside the pro- 
tection walls ?—Yes. 


5583. Then it must have sunk below the original surface, between 
the protection walls, and moved side ways ?— Yes; in one or two places 
it hus also broken the protection walls, and in one place raised a portion 
of one of the walls and worked its way underneath the stone. 


5584. You had not charge of that work, so as to say whether proper 
soundings were made or not ?—No; I had not charge at the time, but I 
know that borings were made. 


5585. Similar to those you have described ?—No; boring tools were 
used. 


5586. When the contract was let?—-No; after the work in the 
embankment in the bay began to sink. These tools had been obtained 
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cient. 


5587. As to this portion of it, you say you do not know whether any 
preliminary examination was made? You are not responsible for any 
examination having taken place ?—No; [am not responsible for any 
examination. 


5588. You took no part in it ?—No. 


5589. What did you do next after this ?—I am still on this work on Witness still on 
section 6 work of section 6, 

; contract 14, and 

5590. Part of contract 14 ?—Yes; and I have also charge of Ingolf Hr pe are 


- gub-division of contract 15. eRe contract 
5591. That is the first section of the west end of 15 ?—Yes. 
5592. Adjoining your work on 14 ?—Yes. 


5593. That is being now done by the Government ?—So [ understand. 
5594. Who is your superior officer 2—I report to Mr. Rowan. iolarpaytes 
5595. Have you ever travelled over the country further south than 

that line which you say you located as a sort of trial line ?--I have not. 


5596. Then you are not able to offer any opinion whether a better 
line than the one adopted could have been obtained in that part of the 
eountry ?—I could not. . I merely travelled across to the North-West #Aaway Locas 
Angle by the Dawson road. ' 


5597. I mean from Winnipeg to Falcon Lake, for instance ?—No; I 
= have not. 


| 7 5598, Do you know anything about the arrangement by which the 
east end of 14 was taken over by Mr. Whitehead from Messrs. Sifton, 
Ward & Co. ?—I may say I do not. That is, I have received no official 
intimation whatever. 


5599. Were you present at any part of the arrangement yourself 
between the parties ?—No; I was not. I merely heard the thing 
casually. 


Hs 5600. Did you ever talk over the matter with Mr. Sifton, Mr. Ward, 
_ or Mr. Farwell?—No; not to my recollection. I have not. I am 
| i certain I have not. 


5601. Have you ever examined the country in the immediate neigh- 
____ bourhood of this deep filling, with a view of ascertaining whether a 
desirable change in the line had escaped them, and of obtaining one 
__which was feasible and better, without destroying the general direction 
'_ of the line ?—I ran a trial line immediately after revising the last mile 
and a-half of contract 14. I ran a trial line south for a short distance, 
but the terminal point was the same. 


Le 5602. Which was that ?—The crossing of Cross Lake. It was a 
___ short line, about three and a-half miles long. 


i. 5603. That would be on the east end of 14?—Yes. 


5604. And ending at the same point as the western end of section 
15? -—Yes. 
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14 and i5. 


Found a portion 
of the southern 
line more favour- 
able, but the dis 
tance increased. 


Does not think it 
would have saved 
much expense. 


In November of 
1875, made a sur~ 
vey in connection 
with Carre’s trial 
line from Lake 
Agnes to touch 
the trial line of 
18740n contract 14. 


The country 
through which he 
passed not so 
favourable as 
present located 
line. 


5605. What did you find ?—There was a portion of the line more 
favourable, but the length was increased between 300 and 400 feet. 


5606. Would it have saved much of that expense ?—I hardly think” 


it, as it was impossible to escape the bay. 
5607. It would still have included the bay ?—Yes. 
5608. And Cross Lake ?- -Yes. 


5609. Do you know anything of any other line south of that which 
would have been more favourable than the one adopted ?—I have not 
given that matter any consideration. 


5610. When you say it was impossible to escape Cross Lake, you 
mean it was impossible to escape it by retaining the terminus which 
you had ?—Yes. 


5611. You do not mean it would have been impossible by another 
line to have escaped it?—Nv; not at all. 


5612. Is there anything further about this matter which you would 
like to explain ?—No; there is nothing. I omitted to state that in the 
fall of 1875—November, 1875--l was instructed to make a survey 
from Lake Agnes, about three miles east of the north end of Cross 
Lake, westward, to connect with the trial line of 1874, on contract 14, 
about seventeen miles from Cross Lake. This line was run in con- 
nection with the trial line then being run by Mr. Carre from the Dalles 
on the Winnipeg River. — 

5613. That was under the instruction of Mr, Carre ?—I was instructed 
by Mr. Rowan. 

5614. Was it while you were serving as assistant to Mr. Carre ?— 
No; | was really then under Mr. Thompson, but Mr. Rowan required 


my services. I had been appointed on contract 14, and was taken 
from that contract to do the work. 


5615. Was that to connect with the line which had been previously 
run by Mr. Carre?—He was then running a line from the Dalles to 
Lake Agnes. 


5616. What was the general character of the country through which 


you passed ?—It was not so favourable as the present located line of 
contract 14. 


5617. That would correspond with a part of the present section 14? 
That is, it would be within the same degrees of longitude ?— Yes ; about. 


5618. Your eastern terminus of that survey would be somewhere 
directly north of the eastern terminus of section 14?—It was intended 
to be as nearly so as possible. 


5619. Is there anything further which you wish to say ?—I cannot. 
recollect anything particular. 
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Wrynipge, Tuesday, 21st September, 1880. erie oo ee call 
A ine west of 
G. R. L. FELLowEs, sworn and examined: Red River. 


By the Chairman :— 


5620. Have you been employed in any work connected with the Tivspring or ise 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Yes, since the spring of 1874. I was assistant leveller 
then employed as assistant leveller, and sent up to this country by Mr. Tinie nw tee 
Carre. ya ee Rat 

ortage to 

5621. Where was your first work?—From Rat Portage to Broken- Brokenhead 


head River, near the line that is at present under construction. 


5622. What was the nature of the work done that season ?—It was 
& preliminary trial line, with the location following, made by the same 
party. 

5623. How long did you remain on that work ?—Until February, I 
think. I think the survey ended in February. 


5624. Of what year ?—1875. 
5625 Do you mean field work or office work ?—Simply field work, 


5626. Then you were carrying on the work on that line during the 
winter of 1874-75 ?—Yes. 


; In 1875, with 
5627. What did you do in February ?—I was with Mr. Forrest run- Forrest, running 


ning the line from Shoal Lake to Red River. epee 
River. 
5628. Is that the Shoal Lake west of Red River ?—Yes; from the 
‘one west of Red River to Red River, a distance of some fifty miies, I 
think, 


5629. Did you take any part in the office work connected with the Made plans for __ 
_ docation of section 15?—I did. I made the plans for sections 14 and *°Cons Mand 1. 
15. 


5630. Was that after this work from Shoal Lake to Red River ?—It 
was finished, and I was ordered to Ottawa with Mr. Carre. 


| 5631. About what time did you go to Ottawa ?—-I think it was in 


_ March. I am not very clear as to the time, but it was in the spring 
| -of 1875. 


| 5632. Was it at Ottawa that you took part in the office work con- office work. 
nected with those sections ?—Yes. 


5633. Did you do the office work only connected with your particular 
field work, or did you cover other persons’ field work ?--It was Mr. 
Forrest's work I had to complete. H. F. Forrest was transit man. I 
was assistant leveller from Rat Portage to Brokenhead, and leveller 
from Shoal Lake to Red River, 


| 
| 5634. Was any plotting or planning done connected with that line 
: 


_ between Shoal Lake and Red River, as far as you know ?—I think Mr. 
_ Kirkpatrick was laying down the line. 


5635. You took no part in it ?—No. 
5636. How much of this section 15 did you plot ?—The whole of it. 


5637. Did you take out the quantities for the whole ?—No; I merely 
made the plan. 
. 2 
| 
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5638. You mean the location plan ?——The location plan. 
5639. Did you not do any work on the profiles ?—No; none. 


5610. Then the location plan would not enable you to take out quan- 
tities ?—No; it would not. ' 


5641. Did you take any part in estimating the quantities for that. 
work ?—I think not. 


5642. Describe what work you did in connection with that location: 
in the office 2—Merely taking the field notes, laying down the line of 
latitude and departure, plotting the topography, plotting the beginning 
and end of curye, and titling the plan. I think that was the amount 
of it. 

5643. Do you know where that plan is now?—I think it is in the 
Ottawa office. 


5644. Have you searched for it in the office here ?—Yes, alittle; but 
Mr. Rowan told me that he is prepared to say that the majority of the 
plans, particularly of the south line, were in Ottawa—at least he left it 
there at the time he was before the Senate Committee. 

5645. This is not the south line that you are speaking of ?--No,; it is 
the middle line. 

5646. Did you say that Mr. Rowan informs you that the majority 
of the plans are at Ottawa ?—Yes. 

5647. Might not this be among the minority ?—It might be. That I 
cannot swear to. 

5648. Have you asked at the office here for this particular plan that 
you describe ?—No; I have not. The south line plan and profile were: 
the ones I asked about yesterday. 


5649. Are they here ?—They are not here. I produce a plan shown 
to me, which I think is a tracing of the plan I made in 1875, in the: 
office, of the centre line—the 1874 line. (Exhibit No. 100.) 


5650. After the office work in the spring of 1875, what did you do- 
next in connection with the Pacific Railway ?—Lwas appointed transit 
man with Mr. Carre, to make a survey from Rat Portage, and improve, 
if possible, the work of the previous year. I think we commenced opera- 
tions at Rat Portage in June. It was then intended to try the present 
south line laid down near the Lake of the Woods. 


5651. Is that the line going south of Falcon Lake ?—Yes. 

5652. When you speak of the present south line, you do not mean 
the line at present located ?—No. . 

5653. You mean the line which appears on the maps as the south. 
survey ?-—Yes. 

5654. How long were you upon that work in 1875 ?— Until November’ 
or December. I think it was about the 10th of Novembér. 

5655. Then your field work for that season ceased ?—Yes. 

5656. About how far west did you run that survey ?—The line: 
measured, I think, about sixty-four miles, tieing-in with contract 14 
near Bog River, + 

5657. Did it strike section 14, east or west of Bog River ?—Hast of 
Bog River. - 


be 
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5658. About how far east ?—I would not be prepared to state that, I Cyettacts Nos. 
_ think the station we tied-in with on contract 14, was 2600. 


5659. What sized party made that survey of 1875 ?—Mr. Carre’s party 
was divided up into two. I was transit man on one, with Mr. Waters 
as leveller, a rod man, picket man, about six axe men, and I think a 
_ topographer. 
5660. Had you charge of that party under Mr. Carre ?—Under Mr. Under Mr. Carre, 


_ Carre, I had supervision of it. Or epee an 


_ 5661. Who had charge of the other party under Mr. Carre ?—Mr. 
_ Robinson. 


5662. How much of this line did you yourself locate ?—I located 
_ from Rat Portage to this point near Bog River. 


i 5663. How much of it did Mr. Robinson locate ?—He made trial lines 
_ headed in different directions, under instructions from Mr. Carre. 


5664, Then you went over the whole line with your party ?—Yes. 


5665. Are you able to form any comparison between the feasibility part of the 
_ of that line and of the one which was afterwards adopted ?—Not very So ee 
_ well; I could merely compare between certain distances to the present section 15, as at 
_ line. I might say, from Rat Portage twenty-eight miles of the country P7°s°"* 


is very similar to section 15 as at present under contract. 


_ 5666. About what point would that be?—That would be the west 
- end of Crow Lake. 


5667. And from there westward, are you able to compare the feasi- And part like the 
__ bility of the two lines?—From about twenty-eight miles to fourty-five $isicndof section 
‘miles to Rat Portage, the country is similar, I think, to the east end heavy fill 


of section 14. 


- 5668. Do you mean the extreme end of 14 at Cross Lake ?—Yes ; 
leaving out the heavy fill. 


_ 5669, Is that a more favourable line?—That I never formed any 
“Opinion about ; I left that entirely to my superiors. 


_ 5670. Have you not formed any opinion from your own knowledge 
: _ of the two localities tNo ; I have not. 


ty 


_ 5671. In what respect did that latter portion of the line—I mean 
__ between the end of the twenty-eight and the end of the fourty-five 
_ miles—differ from the first twenty-eight miles ?—-The fills were light. 
e could get an easy grade, and the cuttings were not so heavy, with 
the exception, perhaps, of one or two points. One point that I think 
~ iremember of, was about fourty-four miles on the west side of Falcon 
: River ; it was asummit. The work there, I tancy, would be heavy. 


: bs 5672. Taking that balance of seventeen miles, did you think it was 


_ likely to be less expensive, or more expensive, than the first twenty- 
_ eight miles of the south line?—It would be less expensive than the 
__ first portion. 


5673. Much less expensive ?—-I could not say. 


~ 5674, Are you not able to say, in passing over the country and loca- 
ting a line, something about the difference in expenditure of a railway 
‘through it ?—At that time I did not give a great deal of attention to 
it; my principal thought was to lay down as cheap a line as I could 
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< aatt up or give any serious consideration to, because I left that entirely to — 
my superiors to judge. 
5675. But if it was left to you to lay down as cheap a line as you 
could by exploration, would not the probable expenditure be one of the 
materials for your consideration ?—Yes. 


From twenty- 5676. Well, lam asking upon that question: whether it would be only 
eight to forty-five slightly cheaper, the first portion of the line which you located, or con- 
southern linewest siderably cheaper ?—It would be considerably cheaper. The trouble is, 
of Rat Portage, ~T do not remember the grades across the muskeg, on the east and west 
‘considerably of Falcon River. That is a large marsh. Of course if there was a heavy 
nce per ee eant bank there, we might have a repetition or it would be similar to Cross 
moles. Lake. There is a probability of that; but I am ata loss, as 1 do not 


remember the position of the grades in that section. 


Quantities taken 5677. Do you know whether quantities were taken out on this 
out on south line. projected line, south, oron any portion of it?—Yes; I think quantities 
were taken out on the south line. 


5678. Upon what portion of it ?—I think through the whole of it. 


5679. Did you take any part in estimating those quantities ?—A very 
little, I think I began to take out quantities at the beginning of the 
calculation. 

5680. You mean at the east end ?—On the east end. A trouble occured 
in my family and I had to leave the office. Then I had to leave the 
party, and I think the balance of Mr. Carre’s party assisted in taking 
out quantities. 


5681. Would the taking out of these quantities be subject to the 
revision of Mr. Carre, or would each person who took quantities in the 
first instance, return that as a final report on the subject ?—I think it 
was subject to his revision, and they were under instructions from him, 
J think, at the time. 


5682. Speaking about the practice in such matters, was it usual for 
a person who had charge of such work as you did, and took out such 
quantities as you did, to make a final report to the Department? I 
think, if they have confidence ina man, they accept his figures as 
correct, 


Practice as to 5683. Then the engineer in charge, if his subordinate is considered 
Heuresmade out competent, takes no responsibility connected with that figuring ?—L 
by engineers. think he has to assume the responsibility as a matter of practice. 

Engineer in 5684. Does he, as a rule, actually revise them and go over the calceu-_ 


Cae ese lations ?—No ; I do not think he can ; he has not the time. | 


subordinates. He 5 . . : 
tests work inone 5685. What is the gereral practice? Is it the general practice that 
or twoplaces,and the engineer in charge goes over the calculations, or does he permit 


found the work his subordinates to make the final report on the subject?—I think 
has tobe gone that they give it a test at different points to prove the accuracy of the 


work. If they find it incorrect the work has to be gone over again. 


Yet calculations 5686. But notwithstanding that test at different points, the calcula- 
may be Incorrect. tions may be incorrect, and it may not be discerned ?—Yes ; they mays 


5687. And was that the practice generally followed by Mr. Carre ?— 
T could not say what he revised; but I think he had a good deal of | 
confidence in his assistants. 
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A ° bi. & 3. 
being assumed to be correct without revision, and returned as such to +» °"**? 
the superior officer ?—I cannot call to memory now ; it does not strike 

me at this moment. 

5689. Would not his subordinates have some general understanding 

_-on this subject, whether it was the practice to adopt them without re- 

_ vision or not? Would it not be talked about among them?—I think 
not. They carried out his instructions as closely as they could. 

___ 5690. If any revision did take place of those calculations of quanti- 
ties, was it the practice that the engineer in charge should ask his 

_ subordinates to be present, or would he do it alone in his own office ?— 

I have never been present at any revision that I can remember of. 
att : : Not away 
5691. Then as to those quantities which you did take out, you are whether quantl 

- not aware whether they were revised or not ?—No. hin were revised 

or now. 


) 5692. Do you say that you think the quantities which you were not 

_ able to revise on this southerly line were revised by Mr. Kirkpatrick 

and some others of the party ?—Only the plan was prepared: that is, 

_ just the ground line ; just merely the plan was what Mr. Kirkpatrick 
was at. 

5693. Do you say that after you were obliged to leave off taking out 

_ quantities on the south line, some other one of the party proceeded 

_ with the calculations of those quantities ?—I am under that impression. 


5694. Who did you say had charge of that calculation ?—I think 
there were John Macara, Alex. McNab, Louis Waters, who is now 
dead, and David Rodger, working at the calculations. 


| 

| 

! 

b 5695. Why do you think so?—I am under the impression that when 
: 


She 


_ Lleft the office, they were all engaged at it—all of Mr. Carre’s party— 
__ and I am under the impression that they were taking out quantities. 


5696. Do you know whether Mr, Carre ever revised the calculations 
of those other persons ?—I do not know. 


' 5697. Do you know whether Mr. Carre returned any report upon the 
_ subject of quantities on the southerly line to his superior officer ?—I do 
not know. 5 


___ 5698. Do you know whether Mr. Carre had formed any Opinion Carre thought 
_ Officially of the expenses of this southerly line, for the whole or any dns eaten 
_ part of the distance ?—I think he was rather glad of the way the line, 

_ southerly line turned out. He thought it was a much cheaper line, 


that is as regards the work to be done per mile, than the central line, 


5699. Then he had formed the opinion that the quantities would 
_ make it less expensive ?—Yes; less expensive for the same number of 
miles. 


_ 5700. Do you know whether he made any return of that information 
_ to his superior officer ?—I do not know. 


_ 54701. Had you been able to form any opinion on the subject yourself? 
—In going over the country I imagined that our southerly line was 
_ better for the same number of miles than the central line. 


% 5702. I mean had you formed any further opinion than you described 
_ afew moments ago?—No; I did not give it any consideration. I was 
_ pushing at the plan. 

24 
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5703. Had you gone into that subject carefully enough to say 
whether you concurred in Mr. Carre’s opinion or not ?—No. 


5704. Did you take any part in the office work connected with that 
survey—of the southerly line—such as making out location plan or 
profile ?—Yes ; I think I made a plan to the scale of 400 feet to an inch. 


5705. Was that for location ?—Yes; for location. 
5706. Not a profile ?—Not a profile—just a location plan. 


5707. Was there any other work that you did in connection with 
that southerly line there, in the field, or in the office ?—We ran a short 
branch at Cross Lake to Clearwater Bay. 


5708. Was that a deviation from the first plan you have spoken of ?” 
—No; it was just a little branch—a spur running down to the water, 
It was more for the contractors than anything else. 


5709. What was the length of that spur or branch ?—About a mile 
and a-half, as near as I can remember. 


5710. Was there anything further connected with that southerly 
line ?—Nothing that I can think of. 


5711. Do you remember the size of the other party which preceded 
you upon the survey of the southerly line ?—I think it was similar in 
strength ; the same number of individuals and the same positions. 


5712. I suppose the cost of both of those parties was incurred upon: 
the survey of this line, and it would not be, in any way, connected with 
the construction ?—No; I think it was. chargeable to survey——the ex- 
pense of the two parties. 


5713. Do you know, as a matter of practice in engineering for rail- 
ways, at what time in the progress of the work construction is under- 
stood to begin as distinguished from surveys ?—I do not know; but I 
imagine from the time that the contract is let over a piece of work 
construction takes place. 


5714. Do you know whether the deviations made after a contract 
is let would be charged against construction ?—I think so. 


5715. You have not had any experience in managing the engineering 
of any line, the general engineering ?—I think not, further than sug- 
gesting snything that struck me to my superior. 

5716. Then it was always as subordinate to some superior officer ?— 
Yes; always subordinate—transit man. 


5717. After this completion of the survey of the southerly line, what. 
was your next work, either in the field or in the oftice ?—I was absent 
from the office for a time; then, on returning to the office, I think I — 
made tracings of either the centre line or the southerly line to take 
with us in the improved location survey of contract 15, the field work 
of which began in June of 1876. 


5718. Where did you do this office work ?—In the Canadian Pacific: 
Railway Office at Ottawa. There is where I was in the winter months, 
making out these plans that I have reference to. 


5719. Then what was your work after the commencement, in June of 
1876 ?—I was ordered to improve the line, under. instructions, from. 
Zero to station 290. ) 
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q 54720. Under whom ?—Under Mr. Carre. 
By Mr, Keefer :— 
5721. Where is Zero ?—Zero is at the eastern outlet of the Lake of 


3 


the Woods, at Rat Portage ? 
— ~——*«By the Chairman :— 


_ 5722. In what capacity were you employed on that occasion ?—As 
tr ansit man. 


_ 5723. What was the size of your party in round numbers ?—lt was 
just similar to the survey of the previous year in strength. 


- 5724. And what did you do in that work with that party ?—Under 
instructions, I changed the line and improved it so as to lessen a 
“quantities. The object was to lessen the quantities in the cutting 

and increase the fills as little as possible. The fills were then Eee 


and the grades were high. 


) 5725. Would your lessening the quantities in the cuttings have the 


"effect of diminishing the quantities in the fills?—No; it would have 
the contrary effect. — 


a . 
t 5726. Then how do you mean that you could accomplish these two 
, things at the same time ?—In the placing of the line and using sharper 
S 


es 


curves, 


Pies 


5727. Do you mean in lengthening the fills?—No; in lessening the 
Bi uantities required to make these fills. 


oe 


_ 5728. Do you mean that you would select ground in which there 
ould be shallower fills ?—If possible. 


5729. So that at the same time that you reduced the quantity of the 
cuttings you could make a line without having as much embankment 
as would be required in the first located line ?—Yes; the first object 
‘was to diminish the quantity of rock. 


_ 5730. Was that done in any instance where it might affect the per- 

manent value of the road?—I do not understand that question as you 

: are putting it. 

Lf 5731. For instance, yow might do it by making such sharp curves as 
_to make extra wear on your engines ? — —No; we were to stick to the 

“curves given to us, four degrees being the maximum. 


5732. Then, was your improved location an advantage both as to 
the constr uction of the road and as to the wor king of it afterwards ?— 
_ I think it was. 


5733. How long were you employed upon making that improved 
location ?—Until about the month of August. 


5734. That was upon the line as now adopted ?—Yes, on the centre 
_tine—on the line of 1874, , 


_ 5735. How far did you make that improved survey ?—From Zero to 
+ station 290. Then Mr. Kirkpatrick commenced there and ran to station 
_ 120. I was removed up to 720 and made the location from that to station 
928, 7 think it was. 


’ to that which you had done from Zero to 290 ?—Very much 
similar. 
} 244 
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previous survey occupied the time I have mentioned—I think to © 

September. 

Runsatrialline 5738. What did you do after that?—Then I was ordered to runa 
from station 44 to trial line from station 44 to station 179, closer to the Lake of the Woods, — 
of the then and south of the then located line, to exhaust the subject and see if we — 


ipcatod Line. could better the line that we then had. 


5739. Was that going back over the ground that you had gone over ~ 
earlier in the season, to see if you could not still further improve the 
line ?—Yes. 

5740. How long were you upon that ?—It was a short time. I do not 
remember exactly the time—perhaps a week or a fortnight. 


ee NG 5741. What did you do after that ?—After that. we commenced taking 


sections for quan- 


tities from Zero cross-sections for quantities from Zero up to station 480. 
to station 480. 


5742. About what time did you commence taking those cross- 
sections ?—From September, I think, up to the middle of November. 


5743. Did you return the quantities that you were taking out, after 
cross-sectioning, to any one?—No; we did the field work—that was 
taking cross-sections with a level, and then we plotted the cross-sections 
fiom the field notes on the cross-section paper or plan. 


Plotted cross sd 744. Do you say you put them down in that way between September 


Novemberand and November, 1876?—Between November and the end of December, 
oe of December, T think 
“6. q 


5745. Then you did not plot down your cross-sectioning before 
November, 1876 ?—I do not think so. I think that our time was fully 
occupied in the field. 


5746. After you had plotted them, would it not be necessary to make 
calculations to ascertain the quantities ?—That was the object in making 
cross-sections, to obtain quantities. 

5747. The object was to give some person data from which to caleu- 
jate quantities ?—Yes, 

5748. The work which you are describing would not show the quan- 
tities ?—No ; it would not. 


5749. It would only be data for other persons to ascertain the quan- 
tities from ?— Yes. . 
Not until after 


Noy., 1876, was 1 ablis 3 3 
Ayes 3 hice 5750. But you did not establish those data until after November, 
on which others 1876 ?—No; I think not. 

could calculate 


quantities. 5751. For what portion of the line did you establish those data ?— 
from Zero to station 480. 


5752. Do you know who, if any one, was doing similar work on the — 
rest of the line ?—I am not positive, but I think Mr. Kirkpatrick was 
doing similar work. | 


5753. Under Mr. Carre ?—Yes; under Mr. Carre. 
5754, In all this work they were subject to Mr. Carre ?—Yes. 


5755, Do you think Mr. Kirkpatrick was doing all this on 14 from — 
480 ?—No; the second nine miles in the contract. 


_ 5756. Who had the next sub-division ?’—They were continuing the 
improvement of the line—that is, Mr. Waters and Mr. McNab—from vis 


‘ = * + 


> 
“ 
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the point I left it at station 928 or thereabouts, and they had to be down Comtract No. 15. 
at Cross Lake before the cross-sections could be ascertained. I think 


_ that took up their time until the snow fell. 
— 9757. Did you do any cross-sectioning except on this first sub-divi- 
— sion ?—No. 
57538. Do you know who did the cross-sectioning upon either of the 
_ two last sub-divisions ?—I do not. 
5759. It was done, under instruction from Mr. Carre, by some one?— 
| NGS 
| _ 5760. Then at what time that season did you end the field work ?— 
_ Nhe field work, I think, ceased in November, when the plotting of the 
work began. 
5761. What did you do after that ?—I think I was brought into Win- Assimilates 
-nipeg here to assimilate levels. pauelss 
5762. What do you mean by assimilating levels ?—There was a 
_ difference between the levels brought through from Thunder Bay and 


the levels we were working on, of some 21:37; this we had to add on, 
I think, to all our levels. . 


_ 5763. Do you mean to raise the grade to that extent ?—No; we 
established datum up here independently of it, and when this was tied- 
_ on to our work we had to raise our datum to 21,3;5. 


6764. You mean that you were doing that work on the plans and 
_ profiles ?—In the book work we were adding it to our datum figures. 


_ books that improvement in the data ?—Yes. 
. By Mr. Keefer :— 


5766. Could you tell us what you assumed the surface of Lake of the 
| Woods to be—i suppose you started from that ?—I do not remember. 


| 
__ 5765. So as to give the persons who prepared the profiles from your 
: 


~~ -By the Chairman :— 
: __ 5767. Did you know, during the work in the field of this season of tnaerstood that 
_ 1876, that it was generally understood among the persons employed on deviation of line 
j J . 5 . A ‘ 5 as 

the surveys that this deviation in the location of the line would lessen quantities. 


the quantities to be submitted to the contractors ?—Yes. 


__ 5768, Could you say about what time in the year that impression 
_ became a general one among the persons employed ?—No; I do not 
think I could give dates; it was while we were going under canvas. 


bates 
| ff 
i 


_ 5769. Do you remember Mr. Marcus Smith going over the line that 
Season ?— Yes. 


_ 5770. Had you any communication with him during that visit on 
' that subject ?—No ; I think I mentioned that some changes in the line 
were going to reduce the quantities by large figures, just from obser- 
vation with my eye, without making any calculations. 


5771. Do you say large figures?—Yes; I thought so. 
hs 5772. You mean that it would lessen the quantities ?—Yes; lessen 


4 We : 
i. he quantities very much at some points. 


* . ' ; for noe fs Witness’s work 
__5773. When did your work end in connection with this improvement and improving 


of the survey ?—In November, I think, was the date I gave. Le bath oe 
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tions that I spoke of. 


5775. Where did you go to do it ?—I plotted them under canvas; but 
I think I made fuller notes in the office in Winnipeg, with Mr, Carre, — 


5776. Were youand Mr. Carre here together, in Winnipeg, at that 
time ?—Yes; we met in Winnipeg. I think Mr. Carre was in before I 
was. 


5777. Do you know when the quantities were taken out for this 
located line, after your survey made with that object ? Were they taken 
out that winter?-—I do not know; I had nothing to do with taking out 
quantities. 


5778. Are you aware whether they were taken out at Winnipeg or 
at Ottawa ?—No. 


Thinks approxi- 5779. At what time had you to furnish sufficient data for the section 
mate quantities, or sub-section which was under your charge to enable any one to take 
LTA out quantities ?— When the section was made they could have got at 
section. the approximate quantities. ‘ 
5780. You mean cross-sectioning ?—No, not the cross-sectioning ; 

just the section when it was made. I think the probable quantities 


could have been got at close enough to allow of tenders being called for. 


Explains. 5781. What do you mean by the section ?—Just the levels taken at 
the stations every 100 feet, and at different points between the 100 
feet, wherever a break of the ground would occur. 


5782. Would they be taken down in your field-notes?—They would 
be taken down by the leveller. 


5783. Would they appear in the level books ?—Yes. 


5784. Do you mean that those books could then have been handed to 
some person, and that quantities, sufficiently approximate for tenders, 
could have been obtained ?—I think, by an experienced engineer, the 
quantities could have been taken out from those books close enough to 
allow of tenders being based on them. 


5785. When did you say those data, which you describe as being 
sufficient for skilled engineers, were actually furnished to any person 
for that purpose? - I do not remember; but I think it was the duty of 
the leveller to furnish the Division Engineer, Mr. Carre, with the 
information when he required it; it did not pass through my hands. 
Perhaps the only thing 1 would like to add, would be the section of our 
day’s work, but my duty properly was to follow out the line laid down 
by the officer in charge, who was Mr. Carre. I did not take a special 
interest in the leveller’s work. 


5786. Would the leveller be called upon to hand in his level books 
direct to Mr. Carre, instead of through you ?—Certainly. 
When Carre was 


away witness. 5787. Then in that respect he was not subordinate to you ?-—No; 
areal coer reyeee tol AUERL matters of moving camp. When Mr. Carre was away I was 
matiers the engi- the party to say when we should move and where to. 

neer in charge 
directed, 


5788. So that some of the parties had duties to fulfil towards the 
engiseer in charge irrespective of you ?—I should judge so. 


5789. Was it so practiced ?—Yes ; in some cases. 
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5790. Then you are not able to say at what time, or whether such COm™*tNe 1 
books were furnished to any person to enable them to take out quanti- 
ties ?~No; I cannot. I do not remember it at this moment. 


5791. Did you put down on cross-sectioning paper, from time to time, 
the result of your work, or did you wait until towards the end of the 
survey for that season before you marked it on the cross-sectioning 
paper ’?—I think that the leveller took rough cross-sections as the 
‘work progressed, and that assisted Mr. Carre in laying down the im- 
proved lines that he required to run. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


5792. But did you not keep yourself, on section paper furnished in Progress of work 
the office, a tracing to show the position of the work from day to day day today but 
as it progressed—I mean the longitudinal section of the line that you pencilled in by 

3 : A a arre and applied 
were running with the transit ?—No; nothing further than Mr. Carre to plan when sur- 


pencilled it in, and we did not apply it to the plan until the survey Y°Y W#% finished. 


es finished. 


5793. It was not done from day to day ?—No. 


By the Chairman :— 


5794. I understood you to say that that was done under canvas 
before you went to Winnipeg to plot the plans ?—-The cross-sections of 
the surveyed line were done after the survey was made, so as to allow 


of quantities being taken out more closely than you could get from the 


Rection. 
5795. When you speak of sections as distinct from cross-sections, 


“you mean the longitudinal sections, the cross-sections being at right 


angles ?/—Yes; at right angles to a point on the line. 
5796. Do you say you went to Ottawa in the spring of 1877, or 


went to Winnipeg ?—I had leave of absence, and I was not on duty. 


5797. For what time ?—For two months. I got married then. 
5798. What two months ?—I had only onef{month—part of April and 


the beginning of May. 


5799. Then were you.not in Ottawa that month on duty ?—No; on 
leave of absence. I had nothing to do with the work at that time. 


5800. What was your next work for the Government in connection Mall Way eee 
with the railway ?—I was preparing for the contractor’s men. 
5801. Preparing what ?—Staking out the ground and laying out the Faves ont wos 


work on the ground. men, June, 1877. 


5802. What time did you commence that ?—That was about the 
middle of June, I think. 


5803. Were you still under Mr. Carre?—Yes; he was the engineer Still under one 
an charge of the contract. 


5804. Were younext to him ?—I was supposed to be the first assistant. 
5805. What party had you for that work ?—A rod man and an axe 


man. 


- 5806. Was that for the whole of the section oncontract 15 ?—About 
nine miles, 


5807. Which nine milés ?-—-The easterly nine miles from Zero to 480. 
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5808. Did you do that work? Did you lay out the work on the 
ground for the contractor from Zero to station 480 ?—I did. 


5809, About how long did that take you ?—As the contractor 
required the work set out, then it would be done, or instructions given 
to him. 


5810. Had he his men upon the ground at the same time ?—Yes; he 
had a walking boss then, I think, named Pettit, and he was the first 
officer that was sent on to the works to superintend the construction, 


5811. Was the construction commenced at that end of 15 ?--Yes; at 
that time. 


5812. Then you did not lay out the work on the ground as soon as it 
could be done, but only from time to time as the contractor required it, 
so as to keep ahead ef him and not impede him by delay ?—Yes. 


5813. Did that require you to be continuously engaged ?--No. 


5814. When you were not engaged in that particular work what 
were you doing ?—-It there was any office work I would attend to 
that. 


5815. Where was the office ?—At Keewatin. 
5816. Was there any oftice work ?—Very little at that time. 


5817. Then you were not continuously engaged either in office work 
or laying out work for the contractor ?—No; there would be a rush for 
work. We would have a lot of field work to do, and then the same with 
the office work. We were not steadily engaged. 


5818. About what time did you finish laying out the work for the 
contractor in this sub-section ?—It is not completed yet. 


5819. Then if you are not continuously engaged at that or at office 
work, what are you doing ?—I suppose amusing myself. 


5820. About what proportion of the time would you be able to amuse: 
yourself ?—That I could not say; I do not remember. Perhaps we 


would have a day—and perhaps a quarter of a day—or half a day at 
various times. 


5821, You have no idea of the proportion of the time: would you 
be occupied more than half of the time ?—I think so. 


5822. More than two-thirds ?—I would not be positive. 


5823. Was it not practicable to proceed with the laying out of this 
work on the ground without any of these delays or amusements that 
you speak of ?—It could have been done with assistance. 


5824. I mean with the assistance which you could obtain ?—The 
majority of it could have been done, I think. 


5825. Would it not have been more advantageous to the Government 
if you had proceeded immediately and without delays of any kind to 
lay out the work as fast as you could, and end that job, and then get 


some other job instead of having recesses continuously between the 


beginning and the end of it ?—I do not know that it would. I think 
part of the time might better be given to more office work and work- — 
ing up quantities, testing the line laid down to see whether it could be | 


improved or not, and making improvements where work was going on — 
if possible. 
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5826. Do you mean, while you were laying out the work for the Comt™set No. 15 
_ contractor it was necessary that you should remain there, so that any Dutgnyson 

_ work which he did would be subjected to your supervision; that you 

_ could not have gone away from that sub-section whether you had your 

work completed or not?—I think it was necessary to have a super- 

vision of the work, and direct the men as to what was required to be 

done. 


5827. Then, besides laying out this work for the contractor, you were 
charged with the supervision of his work ?—I exercised a certain 
_ amount of supervision subject to my superior officers. 


5828. I understand you to say that at the beginning of this particu” 
lar work you were instructed merely to lay out the work for the con” 
‘tractor. Now, if that were all that you were required to do, you could 
have done it without any stoppages and proceeded to other work ?— 
Yes; I could have done that if no changes were made, or if no changes 


were anticipated. I could have gone on with it and laid it out from 
/ end to end, 


: 


5829. And then your services would have been available for other 
localities ?—Yes ; they would have been. 


_ 5830. Let us understand why that was not done, why you did not But for the pro- 
‘Hnish that work and make your services available for other localities ? babliities of 
——Because there was the probability of a number of changes taking place. Bee a ae 
The grades being changed points would come up that would necessitate a fiisned up and 
lot of outside surveys, besides the line work, the work of staking out. AP arta 
The cuts and fills could have been done on the located line, and MY other places. 
_ services made available for other work. 


_ 5831. Were you directed to do anything more than lay down that 


_work upon the ground when you first went there ?—There was nothing 
definite told me, further than that I had supervision, as I understand 
it, of that first nine miles—that is, to do all I possibly could towards 
setting out the work for the contractors, and assisting them in getting 
- men into the points. 


__ 5882. Is it the usual practice, when assistant engineers lay out work 
_ on the ground for the contractors who are ready to work, that they 
_ should remain there and exercise supervision over the work which the 
_ contractor actually does ?—I do not think it is necessary for that par- 


ticular man who sets out the work to remain there. Waneakaty 06 Hata 
. some one to 


5833. Is it necessary to have some one ?—I should think so. supervise the 
Ps Sono es 8 
a work. 


5834. Is it the usual practice ?—It is the usual practice. 


5835. Were you instructed to afford facilities to the contractor as to 


_ the locality and quantities of work required of him ?—What way would 
that be ? 

5836. In any way. Are you aware that Mr. Whitehead complained 
that neither he nor his engineers could get from the persons in charge, 
." behalf of the Government, sufficient information to enable him to 
ae work with convenience ?—I heard rumours of complaints. 


__ 5837. Now can you understand my question: whether you were in- 
‘Structed to give them all facilities or not ?—I do not remember exactly 
the instructions; I think that at the outset the contractor’s engineer 
_ Came to me asking for certain information. 
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5838. That is Mr. Ruttan ?—Yes; I told him that, as Mr. Ruttan—asg — 
an engineering friend of mine—I could give him a certain amount of © 
information to assist him in watching the work, but that the informa- 
tion should or ought to come from the Division Engineer as the 
officer in charge; but that I did not think it would be objectionable to 
give him this information beforehand so as to assist him, if possible, [ 
have reference to bench marks now. 


5839. Was that information which was necessary for the contrac — 
tor to obtain before he could go on working comfortably ?—I do not 
think so; I think he could establish his own benches, do his own cross- 
sections, and then when I was proving certain of the levels to my 
benches he could tie in. 


5840. How were those bench marks made evident to any person? 
Do you mean by pegs on the ground or strokes on the trees, or how? 
—The roots of trees sometimes, sometimes on the top of a stump, 
sometimes with a nail, sometimes without a nail. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


5841. Did you not mark the levels of those benches ?—I think it 
was all levelled, but was so often burnt over that the figures were 
obliterated. 


By the Chairman :— 


5842. Do you mean that at the time the contractors came there | 
your bench marks were not to be seen ?—That they were charred— 
the majority of them. 


5843. If the contractor’s engineer could not see your bench marks 
how could he tie-in with them ?—I could tell him. 3 


5844. But I understand that was one of the things you would not 
tell him ?—I would not tell him until I had an opportunity of testing 
the thing myself. The leveller had gone over this work, but I wanted 
to test his work as through work from bench to bench. 


5845. Could you not have occupied yourself at those times of 
amusement in testing as you describe, so that you could give the con- 
tractor’s engineer the information that was necessary ?—I think at 
that time my time was fully occupied in working up other information, 
and in taking extra cross-sections ; the first cross-sections that were 
taken were rather to establish the grades in the Chief Hngineer’s 
office, as I understood that they had tov be approved of there. 


5846. Do you mean that at the time that the contractor’s engineer 
asked for the information which he did not get from you, that it was 
because you were not able to furnish it, or because you were not willing 
to furnish it?—I was not willing to furnish it without instructions 
from the Division Engineer. 

5847. But you were able to do so if you thought proper ?--I could 
have given him the information, and he could have made a note of the 
difference in these bench marks. I could have given him the informa- 
tion that was given to me by the leveller as recorded in his books, 


5848. And which he asked for ?—And which he asked for. 
5849. And which you thought not proper to give him ?—Not as the 


contractor’s engineer. I was under the impression that all work 
handed over to the contractor should be revised, if possible. } 
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5850. How would that make a better check ?—I could verify the 
Jeveller’s work by running over his benches. 


5851. Whose benches ?—The leveller’s benches. 


5852. Then do you mean that you were not able to give him definite 
information, because you had not run over those benches ?—I could 
-accept the leveller’s work as correct ; as it turned out it was very nearly 
correct. 


5853. Do you mean that you were not inclined to give him this 
information, because you had not satisfied yourself that the leveller’s 
work was correct ?—I wanted to satisfy myself that any work that 
went out of my office was correct, by checking it, 


5854. Then was it because you were not able, or were not willing, to 
give the information that induced you to decline ?--I think that all 
information ought to come through the Division Engineer to the con- 
tractor. He ought to be cognizant of the information we were giving, 
as engineer in charge. 

5855. Did you communicate with the Division Engineer on that sub- 


ject ?—I think I did. 


5856. Who was the Division Engineer ?—Mr. Carre. 


5857. What was his answer ?—I think he refused to furnish him with 
part of the information he asked for; but about the vouchers I would 
not be positive. I think that Mr. Ruttan also asked me for cross-sections, 


re”. -and that I refused it. 


5858. Did Mr. Carre instruct you to refuse cross-sections ?—I think so. 


5859. Would it be any disadvantage to the Government to let the 
contractors get the cross-sections ?—Not if there were sufficient cross- 
sections taken over the ground. 

5860. Did you say the grade pegs were in ?—No. 

_ 5861. How could the contractor ascertain the grade pegs, so as to 
know where to begin, if he was not shown the bench marks ?—He has to 
get the grade pegs from the assistant engineer to start his cuttings. 


5862. Were the grade pegs put down as fast as they were required 


by him, or at the time they were required by him ?—Yes ; the cuts and 


fills were given to the workmen, and they would work with cross- 
heads. : 


5863. But would it not be necessary for them to commence the cuts 
and fills by knowing where the grade pegs were ?—If they had the 


cuts marked and cross-heads put up, the contractor could strike his 


own grade. 


5864. Is it not usual for the proprietor’s engineer to furnish the 
contractor with grade pegs, or the locality of the grade pegs ?— Yes. 


5865. Was it done in this case ?—I would not be positive that it is 


Aone in all cases. 


5866. Was it asked for by the contractor ?—I think so. I m‘ght 
have pointed out on the ground where the grade was; but not to puta 


_ peg in in every instance. 


5867. What time do you say you remained at that work ?—From 
that time up to the present. 
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5868. On that particular sub-section ?—Yes. 

5869. So that your work from then until now has been on that nine- 
miles ?—Yes. 

5870. Is it finished ?—No; it is not completed yet. 


5871. After the contract was let was there any material change in 
the grade ?—I think so. 


5872. To what extent ?—It varied. 


5873. Could you say upon an average about the extent ?—I would 
not like to say an average. 


5874. What was the general effect of that upon the quantities, either 
upon rock or embankment ?—I think it decreased the banks and in- 
creased the rock. 


5875. Have you ever compaied the quantities of the work as origin- 
ally laid out and as now executed ?--I think [ have, but Ido not 
remember the figures. 


5876. Have you made returns of the different sections —I mean the 
changed quantities in the different sections?—Yes; that has been 
returned to the engineer. : 


5877. Would it be possible, if similar returns had been made from 
each sub-section of the change in the quantities, to show the whole 
change over the whole line ?—Yes. 


5878. I mean the change in the quantities caused by this change in 
the grade ?—Yes ; it would show it over the whole contract. 


5879. As far as your sub-section goes, you had taken out and reported. 
the quantities as changed by these alterations in the grade ?— Yes, 


5880. Have you made up any estimates of the work which will 
probably be required to finish the contract on your sub-section ?—Yes. 


5881. Up to what time, or since what time ?—From about a month 
ago. 


5882. The Ist of August do you think ?—I think so. 
5&83. Have you returned that ?—Yes. 

5884, To whom ?—To Mr. Rowan. 

5885. When ?—About three months ago. 

5886. Is that to be revised by any one ?—I could not say. 


5887. Have there been slight deviations in that line, or any devia- 
tions, since the contractors came on to the work which have affected 
their quantities ?—Very many of them. 


5888. In what direction have they affected the quantities; have they 
increased or decreased them ?—I think the rock has been increased 
and the fillings decreased. 


5889. I mean the change of location, I do not mean the change of 
grade? ~Yes; changes of location. 


5890. So that the quantities, if they were correctly estimated at the 
beginning, would be less now than then; that is, the quantities affected 
by the change of location ?— Yes. 


5891. Has Mr. Schreiber been over that line lately ?—Yes. 
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5894. Do they still further diminish the quantities, in your opinion ? 
—They diminish the quantities in the fills and slightly increase the 
quantities in the rock, at points. 


_ 5895. Has the effect of the changes been to diminish the expenditure ? Erect to dimin- 
-—I] think so. ish expenditure. 


5896. Is any part of your sub-section finished ?—-There are points, 
_ cuttings; very few points are finished ; that is, there are some catch- 
_ water ditches and things of that description required to be done to 
complete. 


5897. Is the track laid over any portion of it?—No; except for 
_ service cars where steam shovels are working, and out of cuttings. 


| _ 5898. Of course, you have travelled over the line, over that us far as 
it is finished ?—Yes ; once this summer. 


5 P : 1(° ara 7 9__ Sixteen miles 
5899. What is the most easterly point to which cars run now? grom RaiPortaees 
_ About sixteen miles from Rat Portage. . the most easterly 
e = ’ ; ‘ point to which 
5900. Who is the assistant in charge of the sub-section next to you ? carsrun. (Sept. 


_—W. W. Kirkpatrick. Ie eee 
_ 5901. The unfinished portion then covers your sub-section and most ; 
of his ?—Yes; part of his. Reiiwa yah cers 


/_ 5902. Have you been over any portion of the line south of section Comtract No-14. 
14, except that which you surveyed in 1875, so as to ascertain the 
_ general character of the country, or the feasibility of a railroad over 

it?—No; I have not. Chakisse, an Indian Chiet, when I was out at 
_ Faleon Lake, said that be thought a better line could be got by 

Bening direct towards Winnipeg, than the present location on 14. 
+ 5903. But from your own knowledge you have formed no opinion ? 
—WNo. 
5904. Did you take any part in the soundings of Red River at the 
dime Mr. Carre was employed upon that work ?—No. 


5905. Were you employed on the line between Red River and Shoal 
| _ Lake 2— Yes. 


_ 5906. Is there any other matter connected with this subject which 
_ you think ought to be explained, or which you wish to speak of ?—I 
do not think so, at present. 


oh pa 


‘H. F. Forrest’s examination continued : FORREST. 

_ 5907.. Do you wish to correct any of the evidence you gave yesterday ? Corrects previous 
~—Yes, I do ; on two points. In giving my evidence yesterday I stated : 

_ that my impression was that there was no commissariat officer attached 

to division R; I desire to correct that statement. There was a person 

“Specially in charge of supplies, but I do not recollect his name. Also 

in reference to the bottom of the fill at station 4010, I intended to say 

that in no case was it more than a foot or so below the water bottom 

_ that we found solid bottom—gravel and blue clay—and not rock, if I 

id state it was rock. 
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W. F. AuLoway, sworn and examined : Es 
By the Chairman :— 
5908. Where do you live ?—At Winnipeg. 
5909. How long have you lived here ?—About ten years. 
5910. Before that where did you live ?—At Montreal. 


5911. In what business were you in Montreal?—None; I was at. 
school. 


5912. Had you not done any business on your own account at that 
time ?—No. 


5913. What business did you enter into when you came here?—I | 
came here with the volunteers. 


5914. How long were you engaged in that service ?—A year. 

5915, After that service was over did you enter into any business? 
—I did not go into any regular business. I did so many things. 

5916. What did you do?—I was buying and selling lands and scrip; 
and I was in the tobacco business for some time. That was the first 
regular business I was in. 

5917. { believe you were at one time employed to buy horses for the 
Government on commission ?—I was. 

5918. Who employed you ?—Mr. Nixon. 


5919. Do you remember how many you bought in this way ?—I do 
not. | 


5920. In round numbers ?—I could not say. I bought them one at 
atime. J remember one lot of sixteen I bought. I may have bought 
less than 100 altogether. | 


5921. Do you remember what was the rate of commission which you 
and Mr. Nixon arranged ?—Two and a-half per cent., I believe; I am 
not positive 

5922. Did this rate vary—sometimes a larger and sometimes a smaller 
amount—or was it generally on the same basis ?—I do not think it 
varied. Itisa long time ago. 


5923. Were you engaged on any other transaction connected with, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I was freighting supplies. 


5924. Were these horses bought principally for the Pacific Railway, 
or for some other service ?—At the time my business was in that line 
I bought many for the late Mr. McKay and for the police. 


5925. I am asking if those you bought for Mr. Nixon were prin- 
cipally for the Pacific Railway ?—Yes; | think so. 


5926. Besides buying the horses and freighting, had you any other 
transaction on account of the Pacific Railway ?—I do not think so. 

5927. Did you know that Mr. Nixon was employed by the Govern- 
ment to act as purveyor ?—I did. 

5928, Were you well acquainted with him ?--Not at that time. 


5929. At what time did your transactions commence with him on a 
behalf of the Government ?—In the year he came here. I think he-— 
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came here in the fall; the next spring after he came: I think it was 
in the spring of 1875. 

5930. Had you had much experience in transactions with horses 
efore you entered into the arrangement with him ?— Yes, 


_ 5931. Your knowledge of horses was pretty good ?—I think so. 
_ 5932. Would it be valuable to the Government ?—I think so. 


_ 5933. Would you probably be able to know if there were defects in 
the horses ?—Certainly. 


_ 5934. Had you or some of your family been engaged in business 
connected with horses ?— Yes. 


_ 5935. So that in this arrangement made between Mr. Nixon and you, 
“it was expected, i suppose, that it would be of advantage to the 
_ Government that you should exercise your judgment in purchasing the 
horses ?—That was what it was for. I never purchased a horse without 
) the sanction of the engineer or Mr. Nixon. 


_ 5936. Do you mean that you would ask them to exercise their jadg- 
- ment in each case ?—In every case. 


~ 5937. On every horse ?—Yes; sometimes there would be four or 
“five together. If I met a man witha band we would go into the band 
and pick them out, and I would see whether they were sound or not, or 
whether I thought they were fit for the work or not. 


— 5938. And was this commission intended to cover your service in this 
way ?—Yes; the engineer or Mr. Nixon were cognizant of the price all 
he time, and sometimes they would say it was too high and would not. 
take them. When they were here they always inspected the horses. 
When a requisition came in for horses—the engineer would requisition 
pso many horses—he would always look at them before they were 
en to him. 


9939. If not would Mr. Nixon exercise his judgment ?—Yes, that 
- was in the case of one; but if there were four or five to be bought for a 

party going west, the engineer would always say whether they were 
fit for his work or not. 


_ 5940. Besides the freighting, in its ordinary sense, were you not 
' engaged in carrying mails ?—I got a contract for a mail: that was for 
the Pacific Railway. 

9941. It was connected with the Pacific Railway works ?—Yes ; it 
- was for their mail. 


—-5y42. Had you any place of business established, such as an office 
or shop in the city ?—Latterly I had. 


' 5943. About what time ?—I always had an office; I always had a 
place to do my business, where I was to be found, and where my 


freighters coming in could find me. 


5 944. Separate from your residence ?—I had no residence; I was not 
married. I lived in an hotel. 


5945, But had you an office separate that was not connected with 
ihe place where you lodged ?—It was where I lodged, because | always 
slept in the office. 


eed 
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5946. Do you remember at what time you first had an arrangement 
with Mr. Nixon ?—I could not tell you the year; if you know what 
year Mr. Nixon was sent up here, it was in the next spring. ¥ 


5947. Do you remember what your first transaction with Mr. Nixon — 
was ?--I do not. | 


5948, Do you remember where he lived at that time ? What part of es 
the city ?—1 do not know where he boarded. He had no family with 
him at that time and was boarding somewhere. : 


5949. Had he any place of business ?—He had an office. 


5950. Where was that ?—It was past Donaldson’s big store. It was 
near the old land office, next door to the Receiver-General’s old office— 
Mr. McMicken’s office. 


5951. And where was your place of business then ?—Up near the © 
Pacific Hotel. ri 

5952. Did it happen that you and he had an office together at any 
time ?—Never. 

5953. Had he any desk or any right to occupy any portion of your 
office, or had you any right to occupy any portion of his office ?—Never; 
I may have written out wages bills in his office, but I never had any 
connection with Mr. Nixon’s office, or he with mine. 


5954. If you used his office it was only temporarily ?—If we were 
sending out supplies we would check them over in his office, and that 
is all. 


5955. Were you ever interested in any office which he ovcupied ?— 
Never. 

5956. Nor any person of your name ?—Not that I know of; it is 
some time ago, but I am pretty positive that there was not. 


5957. Do you remember this contract for the carrying of mails; 
was it let by tender ?—By advertisement and tenders.called for, 


5958. Can you produce any account connected with that ?—I produce 
an account for carrying mails to contracts 14and 15, (Exhibit No. 101.) 
I did not get that contract from Mr. Nixon. I got it from Mr, Rowan, 
I think. I think it was Mr. Rowan who advertised for the tenders. 


5959. Were you told that you could get any information from any of 
the officers connected with this work before you put in your tender ?— 
What kind of information ? : 

5960. Any kind of information ?—I went to the office and asked them 
what kind of service they wanted performed. 

5961. Whom did you see ?—It was Mr. Rowan’s office that gave that 
information, I think. 


5962, Had you any communication with Mr, Nixon about that con-— 
tract ?—I may have spoken to him about that. 
5363. Do you remember anything that passed between you and 
him ?—No. aie 
5964. Is C. V. Alloway any relative of yours?—He is a brother of 
mine. ant 
5965. Where does he live ?—~Here. i 


5 i 


4 
_ 5966. Were you interested in his business ?—No; any business he 
did for himself [ was not interested in it. 


5967. No; probably not ?—He and I were never in partnership. 
5368. Were you interested in any house occupied by the engineer ?— 
No. 
4 5969) Do you remember that an engineer did occupy a house be- 
_ donging to your brother ?—Yes. 


Pee 


—__ 5970. Where was the house?—The house was on First street, in 
Winnipeg. I might say that the house now belongs to the Alloway 
estate, and my brother was attorney for it. 


— 5971. Were you interested in that?—Not at all. You asked me 
_ about the house of Mr. Nixon. Mr. Nixon resided in a house of mine 
- with his family. He lived in a private house of mine. 


5972. Where was that ?—Next door to that one. 
» 59,3. Where was this one ?—On First street or Fourth street. 


5974. Can you tell when Mr. Nixon first became your tenant ?—I 
_ «annot; it was when his family came here. 


7 5975. Was your charge for that rent against the Government or 
- against Mr. Nixon ?—Against Mr. Nixon. 


5976. Do you remember whether your bargains for freighting were 
arrived at after the tenders being asked for, or by private arrange- 
_ ment ?—I never did any work by private arrangement. I may have 
_ done little bits of things, but never anything of any amount. 


5977. Upon what basis would the contract be made, by the mile or 
_ by the pound ?—Tenders were advertised for for taking supplies to 
_ Battleford, Hdmonton—naming the different places—and how much 
for each place, 


Pe 


— 5978. Do you know whether there was much competition on those 
_ occasions when tenders were invited ?—Yes. 


5979. Were there many different tenders put in ?—I think so. 


banc 

4 _ 5980. Was theresome arrangement between you and any one else 
before tendering ?--Never. ; 

» 5981. Do you know whether there was any understanding at any 
time that the freight should be divided between you or any other 
person in any way ?—Never; they never were divided in any way, 
5982. Were your tenders always made independently ?—Always. 


Ms 5983. Do you remember at what rate you carried provisions to 
_ North-West Angle ?—It depended upon whatgseason of the year 1t was, 
_ 5984, In November, 1877 ?--In 1877, the year round it was about 
_ $2 a hundred. If it was a special occasion they would have to pay 
_ just what it was worth. In the fall or spring, if [ did not bave a con- 
_ tract, I generally charged them more. 

5985. What was the value of the use of a team of horses a day, 
; about November, 1877 ?--$6 or $7 a day; that is cheap. 

_ 5986. What would that include ?--Team and man and harness, with 
_ aspring-seated waggon. 

5987. That would be for carrying passengers ?— Yes. 
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Team would 


carry from 1,000 
to 2,00@ lbs. a day. 


115 miles from 
Winnipeg to 
North-West 
Angle. 

Five days, 
average time 
of journey. 


Average of round 


trip from eight 
to ten days. 


Average weight 


of load for 


waggon from 1,700 1,£00 lbs, 


to 1,800 Ibs, 


5988. But for carrying freight ?—The same; sometimes $1 less. 
If it was a light spring waggon it was more; but these waggons 


that we have here have nice spring seats on them, are just as comfort- 


able, sometimes more so, than a carriage. 


5989. About what weight would a team and vehicle for freight. 
carry ?--If the roads were at all good they would carry 2,000 


é 7 
“Te 


s., but — 


74. 
- 


if they were not they would sometimes carry 1,000 lbs.; th roads. 


were sometimes very bad. 


5990. About how. far would a team carry that weight for a day ae 


Twenty miles. 


5991. On good roads ?—We never have any good roads here in the ~ 


spring of the year, or any season, to the North-West Angle. 


5992. About what rate did you carry freight for to the North-West. 
Angle ?—From Pointe du Chéne it is the same as from here. Then 
there are two roads. Some seasons when one is cut up we take the 
other. 

5993. From hereto the North-West Angle what is the road called ?— 
It is called the Dawson road; but it is impassable; you cannot get 
through it. “ 


5994, What is the distance from here to North-West Angle ?—About — 


115 miles ; 110 it is called, but it is about 115 the way they go. 


5995. Upon an average how many days would it take for a team to 
go from here to there, with a fair load ?—Five days ; sometimes I have 
had them ten days on the road. 

5996, I am speaking of the average ?—About five or six days on an 
average, 

5997. And for the return home empty ?—Three days, empty. Ifthe 
flies are very bad they will not go that fast. 


5998. So that the round trip could be made, as a rule, upon an aver- 
age of eight days?—That is a very small average, they could not 
average that all summer. ‘They would not average it all summer, 
because they would kill their horses. In the summer time, when the 
roads are middling good, the flics are bad, and then when the roads are 
bad the flies are gone. 

5999. How many days did you Say it would take to make the round 
trip from here to North-West Angle, going with a team loaded and 
returning empty ?—Hight to ten days. ; 

6000. What would that be worth per day?—From $6 to $7. I 
speak of it in the past, I do not speak of it now, as it is higher 
now than it was then; you could not get them to go now for that 
money. 

6001. It is not so much the travelled route now ?—No. 


6002, Taking the state of the roads upon the average, where, between — 
half a ton and a ton, would you say would be the ordinary weight of a — 
load ?—It is very seldom that we load up with half a ton, that is for a 


team. : 


6003. What would be the average weight of a load?—From 1,700 to 


£ 
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6004.. For each 100 Ibs. you got $2?—I did not freight that way ; Freighting. 
that was not my freighting at all. 


af! 6005. Did you not freight to North-West Angle in that way ?—Not 
that way; I always freighted with carts. 


6006. Did you not charge for one team to North-West Angle, for 
section 14?—I have charged for lots of teams. 


6007. That was not for carrying freight ?—It may have been freight. 
6008. Did you never freight by contract from here to North-West 
Angle ?—I did ; but never with waggons though, always with carts. 


6009. What would be a fair load for a cart ?—700 to 800 lbs.; 700 700 Ibs. a fair load 
_ on the North-West Angle road. ete 


a 6010. How would a cart be drawn ?--With one ox or a horse, ox 
generally. 

6011. There would not be a driver for each ox cart ?—No. 

6012. How many ox carts would one driver manage ?—Four to five 


6013. What is it worth per day for an ox and cart?—$1.50 aday. I 
_ do not suppose I ever hired any by the day though. Yes, I did 
though. 
_ __ 6014. Was there any general understanding what it was worth ?— 
No; I got the contract and L either sent my own cattle and carts, or I 
hired some man to take it out at so much by the 100 lbs, 


_ 6024. At what rate ?—Generally speaking, $2 per 100 lbs. $2 per 100 Ibs. 


ae 6025. Were they profitable ?—Not on the North-West Angle. Some- 
_ times they were, and sometimes they were very unprofitable. 


Lae 
¥ 6015. Between man and man, what do you consider a fair return for $1.25 a fair return 
the use of an ox and cart fora day ?—$1 25. a ae at 
6016, And you say that would draw about 700 Ibs. ?—Yes. ih: 
i 6017. What is a fair average for a man who boards himself ?—$2 
F Ss a day. 
= 6018. So that a fair return fora man and five ox carts and oxen would 
i‘ be about $8.25 ?—I suppose so. 
‘ 6019. How long would it take a train of that kind to go to North- Fifteen days good 
e : 5 travelling for 
1 n ug Ae 
_ West Angle and return empty ?—Fifteen to twenty days. round trip from 
oa ‘ ” 1 7, > i othe ve 
oo... 6020. Would that bea fair average ?—Fifteen days would be good youn Mbt 
_ time—splendid time. 
6021. Then, upon an average, what would it be ?—Highteen days. 
. 6022. Did you take any freight with ox trains from here to North- 
_ West Angle ?—I did not. : 
ie _ 6023. You did not do any work of that kind for the Canadian Pacific 
er Railway service ?—I took contracts, I did not take freight myself, 
| 


___ 6626. Upon the whole do you think you made money or lost. money 
_ by the North-West Angle contracts ?—I suppose | made money, but [ 
ag never figured it out. 


___ 6027. Had you any transactions on account of the Canadian Pacific 
_ Railway service, in which you hired the use of oxen and carts by the 
day ?— Yer, 

‘J y 
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ee aa 6028. Between what points?—On the Pembina Branch. I remem- 
ace Lo eaters ber one instance. 
Gecdines Pun 6029. Do you remember at what rate ?—$1.50 per day, I think. 
6030, That would probably include the service of the man ?—No; it 
might not. Never to any extent. Perhaps a couple at one time. 
6031. Had you any transactions in which you hired teams, per day ? 
— Yes. 
Hired teams at 6032. Do you remember at what rate ?—Yes, $6 a day for heavy 


$5 and s6aday- teams: I think I have let them have them for $5. ! 
6033. Would it be at that rate if they were going back empty ?— 
Yes; every day they were away. 
6034. Do you remember taking Mr. Blanchard to contract 14 ?—I do 
not. On looking at the account handed me, I do remember. I took him 


there. 
Charged $30 for 
fourdays on 6035. What did you charge for four days? - $30. 
contract 14. 
6036. That would be higher than the rate you say would be a fair 
rate 2—Yes ; I remember there were some others there, the same. 


6037. Was there not some others there for moving out some furniture? 
Why did you charge $7.50 a day for that ?—The roads were very bad 
and Mr. Blanchard had to move his furniture. There was no road, and | 
they had to go in the ditches and in the dumps—that was when the 
grade was half finished, and it was worth $10. I quite frequently 
charged $7.50 a day for light teams for a buggy like that, with seats 
in it. 
A team to North- 6038, I see a charge on November 30th, 1877: “ one team to North- 


’ West Angle, nine : ool i : ’ 
daysat;Gaday. West Angle, with provisions for A. Stewart, and man, nine days, at $6 2” 
—Yes. 


6039. Do you remember whether that was a passenger waggon ?— 
$6 would be a heavy team, from the price; I think it was a heavy 


team. 

6040. Do you remember the transaction ?—I do not. 

6041. Will you look at the entry of December 6th, 1877, in the account, 
and read the charge ?—“ To two teams to camp 4, contract 14, with 
Briggs, eight days, at $6, $96.” 

6042. Do you make eight days at $6, $96 ?— Hight times six would 
be $48, and two teams at $48 would be $96. 


Item in whicl are 
fourdayschargea 6043. I want you to explain the deduction in the bottom of the 
andheiscut  acecunt ?—I charged four days, and he has cut me down two days. 


<aown to two days. 
6044. Did you agree to that ?—I suppose I agreed to it if it is in the 
account and took the money. 
6045. Then on the 6th of the same month you make a similar 


charge; did you agree to a similar reducticn on that ?—I suppose this 
first reduction of December 2nd is on the same account. He would 


not allow my full charge. 


6046. Would the next charge of December 6th be subject to the 
same reduction ?—It would appear so from this account. ‘These were 
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and he would not pay me what I asked. 

6047. Did you agree to it ?—I did, 

6048. Did you agree that the second charge should be subject to the Another zeduc~ 
same reduction ?—I did. No; it is a reduction of $48 in one instance on 
and $12 in the other. 

6049. But that $12 comes off another item ?—If it is there I must 

have agreed to it. 

me 6050. It is omitted from the deduction ?—If there is only one deduc- 
tion he only charged me with one. I remember quite frequently that 

Mr. Nixon and I had disputes about my charges. 

8 6051. Can you say now, on looking at this account, whether there is 

| a further reduction from the one at the end of the account ?—No,; there 

ij should not be any reduction, according to my idea; but he thought fit 

to do it, and I had to agree to it. 


Fi 


—«6052. Was there any person else interested in this work with you? 
 —No. 


5 


6053. How far would camp 4, on contract 14, be from Winnipeg ?— 
_ Ido not know, 

: 6054. You charge for taking these people: have you never been 
_ aware of the distance ?—I was at the time, but they used to shift their 
_ Camps. 

6055. Were you aware, at the time named in this account, where 
_ the camp was’?—If I saw the number of days I could tell by the 
number of miles per day where they were at the time. 


—___ 6056, Was the distance one of the items discussed between you and 
_ Mr. Nixon at the time of the reduction ?—That must have been the 
__ way he came to make the reduction—he thought it was not so far— 
_ without any regard to the roads. ; 
ig 6057. Do you remember the rate at which you earried the mail to Carrying Mails, 
the camps on section 14 ?—I do not. 
A Carried the mail 


6058. Do you remember how often you carried the majls there ?— to the camps on 
hs section 14, once a - 


Once a week, I think ; “I am not sure. coke 
6059. Do you remember whether these camps were numbered, with 
__Teference to the distance upon the line on which they were situated ; 
why were they called by numbers 1, 2 and 3?—To designate the 
camp, I suppose. | 
6060. Would the camp be numbered with reference to the distance 
from the end of the contract ?—I suppose they were numbered by the 
distance. One would be No. 1 camp; further on would be No. 2. 


6061. Would camp No. 1 be always at the same distance ?—I cannot 
tell; I do not remember. 


6062. Read the item of December 7th aloud ?—“ Mail to camps I, 2 Item $97.50 for 
mail for one ang 


and 3, contract 14, one and half months, $65 per month, $97.50.” MUIR Mouth 
- 6063. Were you carrying mails at so much per month ?—Yes; I 

suppose from this charge. 

6064. Do you remember that ?—No. 


5 
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ei : 6065. About what would be a fair rate for a man and horse. For in- 
Hunting up stray 


horses. stance, if they were employed hunting up stray horses, would it be 
$3.50 to $4 per day ?—For one man and one horse? 


6066. Yes ?—$1.50 for a horse and $2 for a man. yf 


Carts. 6067. That would be $3.50 per day ?—That would be about right. 
for surveying. 6068. Did you provide any carts for any surveying party ?—Yes. 
parties. 


6069. Was that under contract ?—I could not say. If it was a couple 
or three, it was not under contract; but if it was many I suppose it 
was. 


6070. Do you remember ?—I do not. 


eres nd 6071. On the 27th June, 1877, you charge for sixteen bushed and 
panded carts. banded carts : was that a different kind of cart trom the one ordinarily 
in use ?—What we called “ bushed ”’ is a boxing with iron around the 
axle, and “ banded” is that the hubs are banded, so that they willnot 
crack with the sun. 


e 
From $2 to $3 the 2 : . py eA a ; 
Me riaa'ei bushine 6072. Is there much difference in the value between bushed and 


and banding. banded carts and ordinary carts ?—$2 or $3. 
6073. Was there that difference at that time ?—Yes. 
15 price of : A : 
Binns Aan 6074. What was the price of the ordinary cart in those days ?—_ 
$15. 


6075. Did that include the extra axles 7—No. 


6076. Did you say that the ordinary cart cost $15 in those days ?— 
Yes. 


ekg ; 6077. And bushed and banded would be how much extra ?—A bout $3. 
itness charged 


Beant bana. 6078. That would be $18 in all: your charge is $19.50 ?—You can 
ed carts. now buy carts for $10. 


6079. Did you know at the time whether there was any reason for 
charging this $1.50 more than ordinary prices ?— Perhaps carts were 
scarce at that time. This spring I have sold them at $20 a piece for 
carts bushed and banded. 

Price of bushed 


and banded carts 6080. What is the price for bushed and banded carts now ?—From 

now. about the same ; sometimes we put on ordinary hoop iron, which makes 
a difference in the price. 

6081. What would be the difference in a cart without bushing or 


banding, and a cart bushed and banded, of the best kind ?—About 
$4.50. 


6082, How do you make that up ?—There is $1.25 for the bushing. 


6083. Do you mean that is what you paid for getting it done ?—The 
bushings are iron. ‘| 
6084. Can you buy them?—You can buy them at the foundry; you 

can buy them separate to insert them in the hub to prevent the axles 


from wearing out. They cost $1.25, and it cost at that time $1 to 
put them in. r 


6085. What do they cost now ?—$1.25, and 75c. for putting them 
in. 

6086. What would be the cost of the banding ?—The binds would be 
worth $1. There are four bands. a 
" 
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6087. How much would they weigh, the four bands?—About six @XeyortP— 


pounds. 


- 6088. Is that what you consider the present value for bands to be, 

© for one cart ?—Yes. 

i. 6089. And what would they be worth put in ?—50 cts. 

\ 6090. Where is the rest of the $4—that is about $3.50 ?—There is 

ee and $1 and $1.50; that is $4. No; it is worth $3.50. 

_ €091. Why did you say $4?—Because I made a miscalculation. 

_ 6092. What is the price of a bushed and banded cart now ?—I do 

_ not know, I have not sold any. I sold some this spring at $20. 

+ - 6093. What was a cart not bushed and banded worth this spring ?— 

_ From $15 to $16. 

_ 6094. Have they changed in price from spring until now very 

materially ?—Yes; very materially. 

) 6095. What is a cart not bushed and banded worth now ?—You can 
_ buy them at $10 but they are no good. 

6096. When you tell me the value of a cart not bushed and banded 
_ is $10, you say it is no good ?—It is no good for freighting. 


_ 6097. Do you mean that you could buy one at $10 that.is no good ? Carts not bushed» 
—Yes; an Sts cart that will take an emigrant fifty miles or so be had for $10; a 
you can o or ‘ good one at from 
Ag get for that 312 to $1. 


Miscalculation. 


H 
| rf 6098. What can you buy a good one for ?—I am selling some from 


~ $12 to $15. I have not sold one for less than $12. They cost me that 
last year. 


~__ 6099. Do you remember what the price of an extra axle was in Price of extra 
1877 ?—Generally speaking it was $1. KG 


' ~ 6100. Do you know why you charged a $1.50 ?—L suppose they were 
higher at that time. If they are finished axles they are worth $1.50, 
_ but if they are ordinary axles hewed out with an axe they are worth 
$1, not fitted to the wheels. Those I supplied to the survey were all 
| _ fitted to the wheels befure they were sent up. 


5 6101. Do you remember whether those were so fitted ?—They were 
all fitted. 
_ 6102. Do you remember the value of cart covers at that time ?—No ; 
[do rot. I generally bought the cart covers, and put them in at the 
same price that I paid for them. Sometimes cart covers are made long 
ind sometimes short. 
6103. Besides the horses which you bought in the way you previous- Horses, 
ly described—that is when you were paid for your knowledge by a 
-¢ommission—did you sell any horses to the Government ?—I have. 


a ictal raiue was a2 reed Provided horses 
_ 6104. Who fixed upon the value of them % The value g provided hora 


“upon mutually. Lasked him a certain price, and if he did not like it ment by agree- 
he did not agree to it, and if he did, he did agree to it. eit RAISES 


6105. Who was the person ?—Mr. Nixon. 


6106, Do you remember selling him four horses in June, 1877 ?—I oie 
do not remember. | 
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6107. Do you remember having any contract with the Government — 


on the subject of horses —any written contract ?—Not that I know of; — 


I may have had, but I do not remember. 


6108. Do you remember about what the price of a fair cart horse was 
in 1877 ?—I do not. 


6109. Do you remember arranging with Mr. Nixon about the sale of — 


four cart horses to him ?—I do not. 


6110. An account of June 27th, 1877, contains an item of four horses. — 


at $460: does this bring to your mind any part of the arrangement ? 
—Who was the party ? 


6111. Mr. Lucas ?—Yes; I can remember I bought more than four ’ 


for him at that time. Since you read that out I can remember supply- 
ing Mr. Lucas with horses. 


6112. Who fixed the price ?—Speaking from memory, I think there 
were some of those horses supplied on commission, and others were: 
horses that J owned myself. There were some of them higher than 
others—they were saddle horses, I think. 


6113. Look at the account and say what you remember about that 


transaction (handing an account to the witness) ?—(After looking at. 


the account): I remember something about this now. 


6114, Tell me how the price was arrived at ?—I sold these horses: — 


one to Mr. Lucas and one to Mr. Smith. They were not cart horses. 


6115. Did you describe them as saddle horses ?—There were two 
saddle horses and one saddle horse—three altogether. 


6116. Do you remember who fixed the price of them ?—I sold them. 
to Mr. Nixon—it was Mr. Lucas agreed upon the price. I sold them 
to Mr. Lueas, and Mr. Lucas fixed upon the price. I said how much L 
wanted for the horses and he agreed to it. : 


6117. Besides these saddle horses, look at the other items ?—Four cart 
horses. 


6118. Do you remember about the cart horses ?—I do not remember — 


about the cart horses. 


6119. Who fixed the prices for the saddle horses? Do you say Mr. - 


Smith fixed the price of one?-- If you say fixed the price I 


fixed the price. I asked him $200 for it, and he had to agree to it or 


do without the horse. 
6120. Who made the bargain on the other side ?—It was he. 


6121. Do you mean Mr. Smith ?—I am not sure; but I think it was 
he, because | remember there was some dissatisfaction about it. He 
said he wanted a good horse—a first-class saddle horse—and he got it. 


6122. Is that Mr. Marcus Smith ?—-Yes. 


6123. Do you say the other two saddle horses were selected by Mr. 


Lucas ?— Yes. 


6124. Had you any arrangement with Mr. Nixon about these horses ? 


—No. 
6125. No arrangement of any kind ?—No. 


6126, Did he derive any advantage from this transaction ?—He — 
transactions with never derived any advantage or benefit from any transaction with me. 
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6127. I am asking about this one ?—No ; never. Biig ial toveew 
6128. Did he derive no advantage from your dealing in these horses - 
_ with the Government ?—No; excopt that he got a good article, 
6129. Mr. Nixon ?—The Government. 
y 6130. I am speaking of Mr. Nixon individually ?—No. 
6131, Had you any conversation with him at any time about supply- 
_ ing these horses to the Government, besides bargaining for the price? 
_ —No; I suppose he told me that they wanted the horses, and to look 
Bs them up for them. 
i) 6132. Had you any private transaction with Mr. Nixon on his own No private trans- 
} WA 3 NY : action with Nixon 
_ account ?—Nothing; except house rent. excopihonsel 
6133. Was that house rent which the Government ought to pay or ret 
__ which he had to pay ?—He paid me. " 
_ , 6134, Did you make out an account for the Government ?—Never. 
) _ 6135. What is that item (pointing to the account) ?—“ Two harness yo yarness 
__ horses for buck-boards.” horses for buck- 
By 6136. What does that mean ?—It means a better class of horses. 
6137. Is a buck-board a better kind of vehicle ? — Yes. 


6138. What is it for ?— For carrying passengers. 


_ 6134. Do you remember anything about these buck-boards—who, for yea. acreeditd 
_ instance, arranged the price for you?—No; Mr. Lucas agreed to the price of the 
price of all these horses. peoe as 


6140. Do you know where Mr, Lucas lives now ?—I do not. 


6141. Do you remember purchasing a lot of eighteen horses for the 
Government ?—No. 


6142. Do you remember purchasing a lot about that number ?—I 
~ purchased several lots. 


+6143. There is an account of yours dated in May, 1875 ?—Does it say 
~ who they were for and what party ? 


6144. No?—~Who is the account to? 


~ 6145. Look at it yourself (handing it to witness) ?—(After looking 
_at the account): I do not remember. 


6146. There is an account of yours, May 6th, 1875, for the purchase of righteen horses 
eighteen horses, do you remember purchasing that lot ? —No, I do not; Pune neees 
~ but I may have purchased them. I think 1 do remember something 
+6147. What do you remember?—I remember that I purchased 
them. 


___ 6148. How did you come to purchase them ?—I was asked by Mr Nixonand 

. Nixon to purchase that lot of horses, I think, and he and I purchased ee teen 
_ them together. I rendered the account, he agreed to the price, and I got 

80 much commission. If I could find out what survey they were for, I 


could tell you more explicitly. 


6149. Do you remember the first time you bought a large lot of horses 
— at Mr. Nixon’s direction ?--I do not. 
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6150. Do you remember the circumstance of having such a trans- — 
action with him among your early dealings ?—No; I cannot bring 
anything to my memory clearly. I purchased so many different horses 
in so many difterent lots that I cannot remember which one it is. 


6151. You said you thought your commission was 2}-per cent. ?— 
Yes. 

6152. In this account it is charged at 5 per cent. ?—I dare say it is. 

6153. Then do you say you were wrong in saying your commission 
was 24 per cent.?—-No; in some of my accounts they are charged at 
24 per cent.; but in this case, they were ponies, and [ had to pick them 
up all over the country, and my commission was 5 per cent. 

6154. Did Mr. Nixon go with you when you were picking up those 
horses ?—Yes. If he did not I always had them brought to towa in 
hots of three or four for his inspection, and he could pick them out or 
reject them as he wanted to. He would look at them, and I would 
tell him what I thought of them, and he would buy them or reject 
them. 

6155. Did he sometimes go with you when you were looking up 
these horses ?—Yes. 

6156. Would he take part in the bargaining with the individuals from 
whom you purchased ?— Yes. 


6157. And would he assist in fixing the price to be paid ?—Yes. 


6158. Do you think this was a transaction of that kind ?—I think so 
from that account. 


6159. Look at the account and say if you think it was a transaction 
of that kind ?--Yes; [ am sure it was. 


6160. Then he would know the names of the individuals from whom 
you purchased each horse himself ?—I could not say that. 


6161, If he was with you, taking part in the bargain, he would ?— 
But I would not know the names myself, perhaps. 


6162. Have you no way of indicating the person or place from which 
you would buy each horse ?—No; I knewa man and he would come 
to me and say: “I havea horse to sell.” I would not ask the name or 
anything about him, and if the horse suited I would ask his price. If 
Mr, Nixon did not like him, we would not bother with him, or if he 
was too high iu price. 

6163. Do you think that this transaction was one in which the — 
horses were purchased from people coming to you, or from peuple to 


whom you went to buy ?—Sometimes in one way, sometimes another. — 


6164. I am speaking of this transaction. You say this was a trans- 
action in which Mr. Nixon accompanied you to buy ?—Not altogether. 


6165. I ask you whether Mr. Nixon was helping you to go in the — 
country to buy ?—I never meant to say that Mr. Nixon always went 
with me. 


6166. I am asking if he went with yon on this occasion ?—Perhaps ; 
buying all these extended over a month, and he did not go with me 
all the time. 


6167. You say now that Mr. Nixon may not have been present on 
the occasion when these were bought?—He was when some of them — 


‘4 
were bought. He was there when they were all bought, but not with 
-me, When [ got round the country | brought them in here. 


6168. Was he present when each bargain was made with each seller 
of a horse?—He was cognizant of each bargain before a horse was 
_ bought. 

- 6169. How was he cognizant of it?—He would say: “I will give 
| that man so much for that horse,” and he would be present when the 
bargain was made. ? 

~ 6170. Do you mean io say that he had an opportunity of exercising 
his judgment upon the price for which each of these horses was 
bought ?—Yes. 

6171. Can you tell me why, instead of putting down the price that 


was paid for each horse, you put them all together, averaging the 
price ?—Because some horses were more valuable than others. 


» 6172. That would not affect the question ; I suppose you could put 
down the separate price for each horse?—Yes. 


6173. There was no necessity to‘average them to show that they 
cost different prices ?—No. ; 


- 6174, Can you tell me, if Mr. Nixon knew and exercised his judg- 
meni upon each horse and each price, why you lumped them: calling 
them eighteen horses at $90 ?—Because that was the price paid for the 
_ eighteen, and he said to make the account in that way and he would 
_ agree to it. 


_ 6175. I suppose the length of the account would not be a disadvan- 
tage ’?—It might be at that tite. At that time I had not a book- 
‘Keeper, and 1 did not keep books; I only kept a pocket memorandum 
ot them, and he knew the prices of them, that they were so much, and 
We averaged them at $90 a piece. 


if f 
__ 6176. But was not Mr. Nixon accustomed to keeping books ?—ILe 
did not keep my books. 


_ 6177. But he kept the books of the Government, and was there any 
reason why he should not have a record ot tbe price paid for each 


horse ?—] do not know as there is any reason why. 
6173. But you say that he took part in the purchase of each of these 
horses ?—He was cognizant of it; he agreed that each horse should be 
georth so much. 

6179. I notice that this account is not certified by him; he does not 
- ertify that he knows it to have been correct in any way ?—I think 
the certification business was an institution of a later date. 


_ 6180. Do you mean at that time that he paid accounts without any 
erson certifying to them ?—When he purchased a purchase like that, 
hat he was thoroughly cognizant of himself, he did not certify be- 
= he paid for them himself. 


_ 6181, Then at that time the practice was not to certify to the ac- 
Count ?—I suppose so. 
__ 6182. Do you know whether that was the’practice ?—I donot know ; 


made out the cheque himself for them. I suppose he did, He was 
Ognizant of it, and what was the good of certifying to it? 
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Buying Horses, 6183, You have had very large dealings with him on behalf of the — 


Government ?— Yes, 

Hise pate 6184. Have you any idea to what extent ?—I have not. 
Poe ee eoetm.- 6185, Has it been more or less than $10,000 ?—More. 
Roa 6186. $20,000 ?—More. 

6187. $30,000 ?—I think more. 

6188. $40,000 ?—I think so. 


$40,000 or more. 6189, You are not certain whether it was over $40,090?—I could — 
not say. 


619), In dealing to that extent with you it is probable that you reaped | 
considerable advantage ?— Yes; I did. 


6191. It was an object to you to have a person dealing with you — 
on behalf of the Government to that extent ?—Yes ; I suppose it was. 


6192. Have you any doubt about it?—No; I have no doubt; but L 
may have made more out of somebody else. 


6193. Did you ever explain to Myf Nixon that it was an object to 
you ?—No. 


6194. Did he gain any advantage from your dealing with him on 
behalf of the Government ?—None. Never, 
6195. Did he get nothing at all for these transactions in any shape? 


— Never. 
Another account 6196. Can you explain why it is that that account (showing witness 
oven Sctals. an account) is not in detail and not certified, but still paid ?—I cannot. — 


This account was rendered and paid, and I got all the money —every 
cent of it—and kept it too. 


6197. Do you remember the transaction now after looking at this 
account ? Has it brought any part of it to your mind ?—No; I cannot 
say that it has. I do not remember it distinctly at all as a separate 
transaction. 


6198. Do you remember Luying any large lot about that time ?—No. 
Atthistime kept 6199. Do you keep books ?—At that time I did not. I kept a sort 


only a memoran- i“ ; a6 ig 
Gary dongane ce” of memorandum. 1 did not have a book-keeper at that time. I hada 


horse transac-' ook-keeper before that. 
tions. 4 ° “4 
6200. Have you a book-keeper now ?—No; I am not in that business 
now. 


6201. Was there any time in which you had a set of books since — 


you have been in business in Winnipeg; while you were dealing with 


Mr. Nixon ?—Yes. > 
6202, What sort of business were you in then?—Freighting alto- 
Pee ry 
Commenced to 4 ‘ 
Keep books.the 6203. Can you say when you began to keep those books ?—I cannot; 
‘ aiter x 
aie eee its was the fall after Mr. Nixon came here. 


freighting. u ; 
i ee 6204. You commenced to keep books ?—Yes. 

6205. You say that the only memorandum of this sort of transaction 
would be in a private book of your own; what would you make any — 
entry in your private book for ?—A pocket memorandum : “ horse, such 
a price ”’—that is all. a 
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diary. 


— 6207. What would be your object in keeping it there ?—To remember 

ait, 
ie 6208. Was there any object in remembering it?—None; except to 
vehar ge for it. 


ht Does not know 
6209. Where are those books now ?—I do not know where it is now. where his memor- 
andum books are 
now. 


_ 6210. That pocket book in which you put an entry of your prices ? 
i —I do not-know; I used them up—one every six months or so. 


6211. Did you destroy them after you filled them ?—I do not know ; 
I might find them. 


6212. At that time you were doing business each year to a consider- 
able amount ?—I do not think in that year I was. 


_ 6213, This single transaction is $1,700?—There was not much of Fxtent of his 


"that mine; there was not much business in that. pesca abe csees 


- 6214, In the same month there is another transaction of a larger 
amount, over $2,000 ?—There was not much profit in that for me. 


6215. Tam not speaking of profit, but about transactions. There not worth while 
‘must have been a good deal more than what appears on paper ; it is $9 keep evidence 
for you to say on oath. If you did business to that amount, was it 


‘not worth while to preserve evidence of your transactions 2—No. 


i, 6216. Was there any object in destroying them ?—No. 
_ 6217. Were they destroyed ?—I do not know. 


_ 6218. .Do you remember any other transaction of the same month— 
uying another lot of eighteen horses ?—I do not. 


+ 6219. Can you say for whom the first purchase of May, 1575, was 
ey ade ?—I cannot. 
__ 6220. Would your books show you, which you haye to refer to ?— 


No; I think not. 


= 6221. You were buying horses perhaps at that time for other Buying horses at 


the ti f uk 
; persons ?—I was. bse tery or other 


6222, Would not your little memorandum book show for whom you 
bought each horse ?—Ifor other people ? 


§223. Yes ?—Yes; I think so. 


-_ 6224, Would you look at your book and see ?—I will if I can find it; 
_ but I tell you it is a long time ago, and the book may be torn up 
or thrown away, or leaves out of it, but I will try and find it. 

_ 6225. I have another account; is that your signature (handing witness 
» an account) ?—Yes. 


rie, Another account 


6226. Having looked at this account of 17th of May, 1875, can you May 17th, 1575,_ 
"remember anything about that transaction ?—I cannot. cannot remember 
a anything, 


_, 6227. Do you think that was accomplished in the same way that the 
Tormer one was ? —I think so. 


o 6228. Do you think that Mr. Nixon exercised his discretion as to 
the price paid for each horse ?—I think so. 
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6229. Do you know whether any record was kept by him or by you of ~ 
the price of each horse ?—I do not know anything about him; | know I — 
kept a record of it for the time being. Of course I must have kept a 
record, 

6230, Can you give any reason now why this account is made out in © 
a lump sum, averaging the price of each horse, instead of giving the 
price of each horse in detail ?—I cannot. 

6231. Do you know whether Mr. Nixon has ever stated that you never 
bought horses on commission; that they were bought for the Govern- 
ment out and out, without reference to what you paid ?—I do not know. 


6232. The fact was you bought them for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment, and they were to get the benefit of the price if you made a good 
bargain ?—Yes. 

6233. Have you and Mr. Nixon conversed about these horse trans- 
actions much ?—Never; except at the time when we talked about 
them; but since, never. 

6231, Would you buy those horses from farmers or from strangers as. 
a rule, or do you know ?—From both. 


6235. What kind of dealing would it be: would they take goods 
from stores, or how would they be paid ?—In cash, 


6236. Invariably ?—Always ; I never paid any other way. : 

6237. Look at the account now handed to you, dated May, 1875; is 
that your hand writing (handing un account to witness) ?—Yes, 

6238. Do you remember anything of this transaction in which you 
charge $330 for two horses ?—I do not remember. 


623). Do you suppose it was accomplished in the same way as the 
others ?—Yes, 


6240. That the price was agreed to by Mr. Nixon before the bargain 
was completed ?—Yes. 


6241, And he took part in the purchase in that way ?—Yes. 


6242, And wouid it sometimes happen that you would see the sellers 
of the horses first and arrange about the price, and then take them to _ 
Mr. Nixon to have the price approved ?—No, 


6243. Before the price of the horse was named between you and the 
seller, Mr. Nixon would take part in the purchase?—I would not say 
that always. I would meet a man on the street, and say: “ How much 
will you take for your horse ?’”’ and I would say : “Come along.” . 


6244, Task you if you and the sellers would not sometimes talk 
about the price, and if you would not then take them to Mr. Nixon? 
—We would talx about it, and then go to Mr. Nixon. 


6245, Did it sometimes happen that a man would be willing to sell 
the horse tor a less price than you would name to Mr. Nixon ?—No;_ 
never. 


6246. I notice in an account of May 7th, 1875, in favour of C. V. 
Alloway, veterinary surgeon, you sign a receipt. 1s that your signature — 
(handing account to witness) ?—Yes. " 


n 


6247. Were you authorized to act for him in such matters ?—Yes; 
sometimes. ‘8 
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6248. Were you interested at allin it ?—No. Buying Horas 


_ 6249, At this time, in 1875, had you command of much funds your- 
self ?—Yes. 


| 6250. Were they fundsithat were provided for the purpose of carrying 
on this business of buying and selling horses?—Whatever I wanted 


" 


funds for I got all I wanted. 


H 

uA 
es 
re q 


a ee 


<6251. Do you know why those purchases of individual horses were Explains why 
_ not paid for direct to the seller by Mr. Nixon, instead of by yourself paetehenie 
in the first instance and afterwards by Mr. Nixon to you ?—I suppose Nixon, 
_ it was to save the making out of cheques and accounts, as nine-tenths of 

_ those people cannot read. They were half-breeds, and they cannot 

meread. 
6252. Is that all the reason you have ?—I think it isa very good one. 

_ It is one of the principal reasons. 


_ 6253. That they cannot read ?—I think that is the principal reason 
) -—the making out of accounts—and Mr. Nixon asked me to pay for 
them. 


6254. In another account of May 27th, 1875, you have charged for a 
_ bay mare for section 14: do you remember anythibg about that trans- 
action? Look at the account (handing it to witness).—I do not 
_ remember. 

; Thinks the reasom 
__ 6255. You think the reason why Mr. Nixon did not pay by cheque Paaste ae 
_ was because the sellers could not write ?—I suppose so. cheque was be- 
; ene 
_ 6256, Did he never pay accounts to anybody who could not write— : 


_ as far as you understand ?—I suppose he did. 
__ 6257. Why could he not have done it in this instance as’ well as in 
_the others ?—He could have done it. 


_ 6258, The half-breeds of this country, you say, formed the larger Soe aie ene 


_ portion of the individuals who sold those horses ?—Yes. half-breeds — 
ia) native horses, 


6259. Do they own many horses, as a rule—the half-breeds ?—Not 
how, 

6260. Did they then ?—Yes. 

__ 6261, What kind of horses ?—Good horses. Indian horses. Large 
horses, 

6262. When you say large horses, do you mean imported from 
_ other parts of the Dominion, or native breeds ?—Native. 


6265. What was an average-sized animal of the native breed worth Average native 
Fe horse worth $100. 
in those days ?—$100. 


_ 6266. Was that about the ordinary price ?—Sometimes $250, and 

Sometimes $75. 

_ 6267. I am speaking about the ordinary price ?—For a cart horse or 

fa saddle horse ? 

_ 6268. For an ordinarily fair horse for general purpdses?—For a $150 for a general 
_ Seneral purposes horse, $150. PON ae he 
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date ?—About $90. 


6270. Do you remember anything about this,bay mare for wLich you 
have charged $125 for section 14 (4 AdOnOC. 


Account, horses 6271. In an account of June 10th, 1875, you” have charged for one 
£150 and commis horse, $150, and for your commission, $7.50; do you remember any- 


thing about that ?—No. * 


6272. Do you think that was purchased in the same way, through 
Mr. Nixon and yourself exercising a joint judgment upon the price ?— 
Yes, his judgment upon the price ; and my judgment as to whether he 
was worth it or not if he was sound. 


6273. That would be as to the price if you were exercising judgment 
as to whether he was worth it ?—Yes. 


6274. Then you both discussed that question ? — Yes. 


ad 


MOBERLY Winnieea, Wednesday, 22nd September, 1880. 
“Exploratory WALTER MoBERLY, sworn and examined: 

Surveys— 
PartiisS & T. By the Chairman :— 


Engineer and 27 ‘ - : Bod 3 5 2 
Na 6275. What is your occupation ?—Engineer and contractor. 


6276. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg at present, 


EnteredCanadian 6277. Have you been employed on any of the works of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Pacific Railway ?—Yes; I entered the service in 1871, and went out 
with the first survey. I came over from the western side from Utah 
at the time the road was first started, and took part in the surveys 


through the Howse Pass. 


6278. From whom did you get your appointment?—From the — 
Dominion Government. 


6279. How was it communicated to you ?—By Mr. Fleming. 


6280. In writing ?—Yes; I came to Ottawa and he gave me the 
appointment there. 


Employed as Dis- 6281. In what capacity were you employed ?—As District Engineer 
trict Engineer for 


surveysthrough. for those surveys through the mountains from Shuswap Lake to ~ 
mountains from Edmonton, It was not particularly mentioned to Hdmonton, but it — 
Shuswap Lake to : Ag 5 a zy 
Edmonton. was understood to be in the direction of Edmonton to where we could 


get through the mountains. 


6282. Had you charge of other parties that year?—I took two 


parties up,S and T., These were the survey parties. 
An Engineer in 


charge of both 62&3, Was there an engineer in charge of both these parties ?—Yes. 
parties and both E : ; 
py peraimate (0 624, And both of these parties were subordinate to you?—Yes. 


6285. Had you the principal charge of all the surveys in British — 
Columbia at that time ?—No; Mr. Roderick McLennan went up the 
North Thompson. 


6286. Was he your superior officer ?—No; he was entirely indepen- 

dent of me. m 
Fleming wit- © 
ended Beton 6287. Who was your superior officer ?—Mr. Fleming. e 
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6288. Then there was no officer in charge of all the surveys in 
_ British Columbia ?—No; we were entirely independent then. 


6289. Had you charge of the organizing of both parties S and T ? 
—Yes. 


6290. What was the size of the party S?—I think, exclusive of the 
packers, there were twenty-two or twenty-four men, and others were 
engaged occasionally. We had a great deal of trail-making to do. 


_ 6291. How many subordinate officers would there be to that party ? 
_—The engineer in charge, transit man, leveller, assistant leveller, rod 
_ man, two chain men, and a commissariat officer. 


6292. Would the last be labourers, and men of that class ?—Yes ; there 
was a commissariat officer and a clerk. Sometimes some of the other 
officers acted in place of clerk; the assistant leveller or rod man. 


6293. Except those persons whom you have described, the parties 
would be composed of persons who had no experience in the business ? 
—No; except good choppers. 


6294. But peculiar to explorations ?—Yes. 


6295. Were your axe men paid higher wages than ‘pack men ?—No; Axe men $i0a 
pack men were paid higher wages than the others. The axe men were frou ght Bae 
the least paid; they were paid $40 a month, and the pack men were month. 


ranging from $50 to $90. 


6296. That would be besides board, of course ?—Yes; we boarded 
the men besides, and all expenses. 


__ 6297. Were there any animals attached to that party S?—Yes; we Party S had a 
had. I forget how many now, but I think I bought the first Veau i Aicruuner ae 
train from the Hudson Bay Co., and I think there must have —more bought. 
been eighty or ninety animals, or something like that; after which I 

bought more. 
_ 6298. What kind of animals ?—Mules and horses, 


6299. At present I am speaking of party S?—Yes; I think the other 
party had no animals. 


Size of party S, 


6300. Do you say you bought more than eighty animals that A Ee 
- Season ?—I1 bought a good many more animals. I bought a number foe McLane ate 
of animals that season to help Mr. McLennan, and Mr. Selwyn, (aia 
_ the manager of the geological survey. I bought them at Kamloops to 
' assist them to get off, but [ forget how many animals I bought. These 
were for the North Thompson altogether ; ‘they did not belong to my 
ee I think they were all paid for by me by drafts from me on Paia for by drafts 
“Mr. Watt; Mr. Watt was the paymaster in Victoria. I think evory et 
draft was accompanied by a description of the animal and the price of 
it. 
? 6301. You had, as I understand, the responsibility of completing the 
_ bargain for these animals with the Hudson Bay Co., or other 
persons, for Mr. McLennan’s party and your own?—Yes; and in 1871 
» Mr. McLennan bought other animals that I had nothing to do with— 
after I had left. 


a 


___ 6302. Were you not connected with the survey between New West- 
)Minster and Great Shuswap Lake, that season?—No; Mr. John 
trutch had charge of that. I surveyed it all, when I was in the employ 
of the Imperial Government, before that. 
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3871. 


Reported Feb. 
24th, 1872, to 
Fleming. 


Arrangements 
for supplics. 


Bill for supplies 
to be ready for 
party, $5,000. 


Made arrange- 
ments to have 
other supplies at 
Yale and Kam- 
loops. 


6303. But in 1871, in connection with the Canadian Pacific Railway i. 
—I had nothing to do with it. I went over it in the winter after I got 
back. 


6304. I believe a report from you to Mr. Fleming, dated February, 
1872, appears in the special report of 1872, describing your operations — 
of 1871 ?—Yes. 

6305. Who had charge of the furnishing of supplies to party 8, over 
the season of 1871?—Before I left Ottawa, I asked Mr. Fleming to 
telegraph—I think I drew the telegram myself—to have supplies — 
forwarded from Victoria to Wild Horse Creek, a mining camp. It was — 
what was generally known as the Kootenay mining camp. Those sup- . 
plies were delivered to me at Wild Horse Creek. They were furnished. 
through a house in Victoria that used to be Henderson & Barnaby ; 
they made arrangements and had a contract drawn out with a man 
named Chisholm. 


6306. Do I understand that you merely decided upon the quantities, — 
and that some one else ordered them from these parties ?— I generally 
gave the quantities and ordered them that year. 


6307. Did you select a person from whom the supplies were ordered ? { 
—No; I did not know who supplied them. : 


6308. Then your responsibility was merely to give the quantities? 
—Yes. : 

6309. And your superior officer decided from whom to order ?—No; — 
I think he took my advice who to order them from. I forget now who ~ 
he telegraphed to, but I think it was Mr. Trutch. It was only fora 
small quantity of supplies to be ready for my party when we got up 
there. 


6310. For what number did you order supplies at that time, and suffi- — 
cient for what period ?—I think the bill came to $5,000, or something 
about that, 4 


6311. Do you remember the distinguishing number or letter of the — 
party ?—Party S. 


6312. And for what period ?—It was simply to have supplies going | 
on there until I got other supplies on. 


6313. Did you decide then what time it would be necessary to have | 
them there, so as to enable you to get other supplies? For instance, if — 
you furnished supplies for no more than three days, it would probably — 
not be sufficient to enable you to get other supplies afterwards ?—I | 
knew the country very well, and knew where I could draw my supplies" 
from, and I made all my calculations so that I could have other supplies 
at Yale and Kamloops, which I bought myself to carry my party 
through that year—through the winter and into the spring, until I 
could get further supplies up. 3 


6314. Did you order supplies to be placed at this initial point for & 
period long enough to enable you to get future supplies ?—Yes. 


6315. Do you remember how long that period was estimated to be? 
—Until I could get a pack train from Colville in, and I think it might 
probably have been for two or three months. oth 
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6316, Then, according to your recollection, do you think that supplies Supplies furnish- 
were furnished at Wild Horse Creck sufficient for this party for two or ed at Wild Horse 


5 Creek sufficient 
three months ?—I think so. for party for 


thr ths. 
~~ 6817. Did you go to Wild Horse Creek ?— Yes. Tee eh ae 
_ 6318. Where did you get the men to make up your party ?—Most of Dade up his 


party from men 
__ them in Victoria, and some at New Westminster. from Victoria and 


New Westminster 
6319. Did you take any of your party from Ottawa ?—Only my 
commissariat officer. 
6320. Who was he ?—A. 8S. Hall. There was another, my leveller, 
who joined me out there. He went across with me, but I did not take 
him. He came from Ottawa; but he was sent out, without any par- 
ticular party to join. There were three or four. 


Se : at ~ Selected engineer 
6321. Did you select the engineer in charge of party S ?— Yes. 


in charge of 

ae : x party S. 
6322, And your transit man, leveller, assistant and rod man ?— 

Yes ; I selected them all in British Columbia. 


6323. You say you got most of them in New Westminster ?—Most of 
the men at Victoria, and a few at New Westminster. 


6324. How far was it from this point at which you engaged them to 
the point at which your supplies were—in round numbers?—I think 
it must have been over 800 or 900 miles. But I did not follow the 

. party. 


3 6325, Did the party proceed about the distance that you named 800 Country travelled 
or 900 miles ?—No; they did not travel as far as I did. They went °Y°™ 
straight across from Hope in a more direct line, along what we call the 

southern boundary of the Province. 


| 6326. How far did they travel to get to those supplies at Wild Horse 
__ Creek ?—-I should think they must have travelled about 509 miles from 


Hope. Then they travelled nearly 160 miles from New Westminster, 
___ besides that, by steamer. 


__ 6327. Would there be no necessity for furnishing them with supplies 
on the steamer ?—No; I paid for their meals there. 


__ 6328. From Hope to*Wild Horse Creek, how were they provided 

with supplies ?—I bought some at Victoria and a few at Hope, and sent 

_ them ona pack train that went with them, I think I might have 
__ bought a few from the Hudson Bay Co., too. 


| __ 6329. What was the size of this pack train?—I think there must Fifty or sixty 
have been about fifty or sixty animals. I afterwards got an order for 221mals in pack 


train. 
_ Some more from the Hudson Bay Co., on one of their posts at 
Similkomeem. 


6330. Were these fifty part of the eighty which you say you bought 
for that party that season ?—Yes; I think I had the order from Mr. 
Finlayson, the chief factor at Victoria, for them. He was in charge of 
| _ the company’s business out there at the time. 
| 


6331. Did the party proceed to Wild Horse Creek ?—Yes. 


6332. Do you know when they arrived there ?—They arrived there Arrived at Wild 
_ aday after I did. I overtook them a few miles out ; it was, I think,in BONS pce tar. 
_ September some time. 
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mp ty ee 6333. When did they start from Hope ?—In August—lI think the 
first week in August. 

1871. 6334. Do you think they were somewhere about a month on the road, 


or not as much as two months ?—Not two months ; they were over a 
month on the road. 


Most of supplies 6335. Were the supplies for that trip bought by you upon your own 
ought on respon” responsibility 2— I think most of them were ; there may have been a 


Buying forhis few bought in Victoria by Mr. Watt. I was buying not only for my 
own party (S), ° . wie 
party T and own party, but for these other parties, and trying to hurry the parties 


McLennan angs. off as fast as we could. 
6336. You mean party T and McLennan’s party ?—Yes, and Mr. Sel- 
wyn’s. I bought a good many, and Mr. Watt bought a good many, 
for my own party; also for McLennan’s and Selwyn’s parties ; and these 5 
quantities were afterwards separated and distributed amongst the /| 
different parties. 


Reached Wild 6337. Then, by taking another road yourself you reached Wild Horse | 


Forte fore party, Creek a day or so before the party arrived ?—A day before ; I travelled 


fast with three Indians. Of course the pack train only made an average 
of from twelve to fifteen miles a day. 


6338. Then you made to the rendezvous as fast as possible ?—Yes. | 
6339. How did your supplies hold out on that trip ?—Very meu \ 
6340. As far as you know they had sufficient ?—Yes. 
6341. Had they any to spare when they arrived ?—Yes. 


SeckingaPass, 6342. Did you remain with party 5 ?—Yes. 
ee fo 6343. What work did party{S undertake ?—I took them down Wild 
1e Howse Pass: Tose Creek to the Howse Pass by the source of the Columbia. 

6344, Was this a party for making a bare exploration ?—An explo- 
ration and instrumental survey. I took a party up there because the 
only doubt I had with regard to the line of railway from Burrard Inlet 
to the North Saskatchewan was the grade over the summit on the 
Rocky Mountains to the west side to the Columbia River. 


6345. I do not catch your meaning about that doubt ?—I had explored 
all this country before for the Government of the country; on the 
Columbia River, the Okanagan, the Thompson, and the lower Fraser 
Rivers and other southern portions of British Columbia. 


6343. Did I understand that you thought it might be necessary to 
take a railway from Wild Horse Creek to Howse Pass on the east side 
of the Columbia River ?—No; it was to get to the Rocky Mountains on — 
the west side. On the west side in that portion the slope was steep. 

Object: to find ou 
ea 6347. Was that with a view to ascertaining whether Howse Pass 


made available could be made available for a railway through it ?—Yes. 
for a railway. 


6348. Then was it considered necessary, in order to ascertain this, 
that an instrumental exploration should take place between Wild Horse 
Creek and Howse Pass ?—Yes ; I recommended it myself. 


6349. Was that for the purpose of ascertaining the height ?—The © 
height, and if we could get a practicable line for a railway down the 
mountains. 
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6350. Then did I understand that you thought it might be necessary 
to bring the railway down that line ?—Certainly. When I left the 
employment of the Imperial Government, Mr. Trutch and myself had 
come to the conclusion that the line for the main railway was settled 
by the Valley of the Fraser River, from Burrard Inlet to Kamloops 
Lake. 


6351. That you considered as a settled projected line ?—Yes. 


6352. Then do you consider that a line might be made from Kam- 
loops through Howse Pass ?—Yes ; our doubt then was that from Kam- 
loops Lake to get into the Saskatchewan country—which was the 
better pass to take: the Yellow Head Pass or the Howse Pass. 


6353. Do I understand that the object of this instrumental survey by 
party S, in 1871, was to ascertain the feasibility of Howse Pass ?—Yes. 


6354. And you say in order to arrive at an opinion on that point 
it was desirable to make an instrumental survey of the way from Wild 
Horse Creek northward ?—No ; no instrumental survey was made 
there at all. 


6355. Then the progress of that party which you have described from 
Wild Horse Creek to Howse Pass was not an instrumental survey ?—No. 


6355. Was the progress only for making a trail, or was it exploration 
as well ?—Ouly to make a trail to get our supplies forwarded by. 


6357. Then what was your objective point ?—We were going to Howse 
Pass. 


6358. How long did it take your party to go from Wild Horse Creek 


_ to Howse Pass ?—I got there on the Znd of October, myself, and the 


others kept coming in as fast as possible. Of course we were forwarding 
Supplies up until the snow came on, and winter stopped us and we 


could not forward any more. 


\ 


6359, Did you proceed ahead of the party ?—Yes. 
¢ 6360. With what number of your party would you be ahead of the 
main body ?—I took three or four Indians and went across the mountains 
into North Saskatchewan ; I took none of the members of my party. 
6361. Then you separated from the party ?—Yes. 


6362. Leaving them to follow the Jine which you had indicated ?— 
Yes; and open the trail. 

6363. Was the principal object of that party to make a practicable 
trail, so as to get your supplies up to Howse Pass, or in the neighbour- 
hood of Howse Pass ?—Yes; at that time. 


6364. Then you and your detached party went as far in a north- 
easterly direction as it was necessary to reach the North Saskatchewan ? 


_ —I went to Kootanie Plain on the North Saskatchewan. 


6365. Would you call that progress of yours and your small party, 
exploration ?—It is described, I think, on page 32 of the Blue Book of 
Mr, Fleming’s special report for 1872. I considered it exploration. 


- 6366. Was that as far in a north-easterly direction from Howse Pass 
as you proceeded that season ?—Yes. 


bi 6367. Did you return ?—Yes. 
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6368. On the same route?—I returned on the same route to the 
mouth of the Blaeberry, which flows through the Howse Pass. 


6369. Did you find party S?—Yes; I built a depot ard wintered the 
party there. 


6370. Had the supplies which had been forwarded to Wild Horse 
Creek been sufficient for the party during that season ?—Yes. 


6371. Were they sufficient for the whole winter ?—Yes; a good 
many of them lasted us well into the spring. 


6372. You do not mean that the supplies that you had provided 


| originally at Wild Horse Creek lasted into the spring ?—No. 


Bought all the 
supplies they had 
at Fort Colville 

“ from every- 
body.”’ 


Winter of 1871-72 
passed by party 
in neighbourhood 
of Howse Pass on 
the Columbia 
River. 


Trail opened by 
Blaeberry River 
and trial line run 
to summit of 
mountain. 


Party did not 
work during 
‘heavy part of 

‘winter. 


6313. Then you had provided other supplies during the season to 
have sufficient for the winter ?—Yes. 


6374. Do you remember from what source you obtained those supplies ? 
—-Most of them were bought-at Fort Colville, from Openheimer & 
Brown. In fact I bought all the supplies they had there from every- 
body. 

6375. How were those supplies transported to your party ?—They 
were packed up. 

6376. Did you detach a party from your main body to go for those 
supplies ?—I went there myself; my party did not go to Fort Colville 
at all. 

6377. Did you engage other caeties to transport those supplies from 
that point ?—Yes; L arranged for that. 

6378. Did they reach their destination safely ?—Yes. 

6379. Then the winter of 1871-72 was passed by your party in the 
neighbourhood of Howse Pass ?—Yes. 

6380. On the Columbia River ?—Yes. 


6381. Is there any name to that particular locality ?—We usnal ig 
ealled it Columbia River Depot. 


6382. Do you remember about what time of the first season your. 
party reached Howse Pass or the neighbourhood ?—The 2nd of October ; 
I think that was about the date. 


6383. Did they proceed with any work ?—Yes. 
6584. What work?—Opening the trail by the Blaeberry River, 
and running a trial line to the summit. ; 


6385. What distance did they make that trial line ?—I think it was 
thirty-seven miles. ) 


6386. Did the size of party S remain about the same during the — 


season as at the start?—Yes; they could not get out. 


6387. About how long were they engaged on that work making a 
trial line ?— Until the snow set in; that would be about the beginning — ; 
of November, when the snow came on in the mountains. 


6388. Did the party remain at work after that ?—No; not during 


the heavy part of the winter. They commenced early in the spring a 


again. 


od 


y 
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6389. During the time, when the party were not at work, was it P°™ty * 


_ diminished in size ?—No ; wecould not get them out. I took one man S¢eKins ® Pass. 


down with me to Victoria; he is the only man who left. 
Main body of 
6390. ‘Ehen you left the main body of the party at Columbia River bia Riveraepot 


‘ ] 2 p, ni a » during heaviest 
Depot for the heaviest part of the winter, merely remaining there for naEk GPW hited 


_ future operations, but not doing any work ?~Yes. and doing no 


work. 


6391. Do you say that the whole party was somewhere between 
twenty and thirty ?—Yes; but of course some went down with the 


' animals to the head of the Columbia. I forget how many there were, 


but I suppose there would probably be eight or ten in charge of the 


pack trains. 


6392. Was that because fodder was more plentiful there?—-Yes; it 


was an open country and they could feed well, and the upper country 


was so thickly timbered that there was no feed at all. 


6393. Were these animals and these packers available for subsequent 
operations ?—Yes. 


6394. Have you any idea of the expense incurred. in wintering the Gross amount 


_ party during the time that they were not at work ?—I think that if I pall ‘yom 20th 


remember aright the gross amount, of everything that I paid up to the end of the year 


bi 
| pany or any of them?—I think they must have commenced in the menced in May. 


tae 


$57,000. 


end of that year, from the 20th of July to the end of the year, was 
$57,000. 


6395. Is that up to the Ist of J anuary ?—To the end of the year. 
6396. Would the actual expenditure up to the end of the year cover 


_ tbe supplies for the remainder of the winter after?—Yes. 


6397. You were not obliged to incur any further expenditure to carry 
them through the winter, as far as you remember? —No; I could not 


_ get them in. 


6398. You and one man, you say, proceeded to Victoria ?—Yes; I 


took six Indians with me to pack through the snow. We had to walk on 
snow shoes and carry our provisions. 


6399. How long did you remain at Victoria ?—I think I must have Remained at 
been there about two months. It took us about fifty-four days to walk wonths. 


down from the Howse Pass. 


6400. Was any office work done in connection with the previous 
season’s field work ?—Before I left the Howse Pass we made out all 
the sketches and accounts and everything else in the tents. I waited 


__ there to get it done, and as soon as it was done I went to Victoria. 


_ 6401. At Victoria was there any work done in connection with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Not with my party, except my own 


Teports. I wrote these. [ never went to the office except to see Mr. 
_ Watt occasionally. 


6402. When did the work of the next season commence by your work re-com- 


eginning of May. They commenced as soon as they could get out. 


6403, Were you with them ?—No; I had not got out. The engineer 


- in charge was with them. 
a 6404. Who was that ?--E. C. Gillette. 
> ‘ 
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Seeking a Pass. 6405. What was the work of the party the beginning of that 
Running survey season ?—Running the survey on down the lower portion of Howse 


t Slee § é 
vortion of Howse Pass and along the Columbia River, and opening the trail. 


aye 6406. Did you join them during the progress of that work ?—Yes. 
6407. About what time ?—-June, I think. 


Party 1. 1871. 6408. Now, I think you said it was in the beginning of June that 
you had party T under your control ?--Yes. 


Runs a line 6409, What was their work? —I took them to run a line through 

paroueh Basle the Eagle Pass; they came by steamer to Yale and then by waggons 
to Kamloops, and from there I sent them in by boat to the Eagle 
Pags. 


6410. What kind of boat ?—Bateaux. 

6411. Did they start their exploration at Eagle Pass ?—Yes. 
Bren ec bake 6412. Moving in what direction ?—Kast. 
for supplies. 6413. Who arranged for the supplies of that party ?—I did. 


6414. In what manner ?—I bought some in Victoria, some at Yale, 
and some at Kamloops. . 


6415. You purchased them on your own responsibility ?—Yes. 
There was some portion that Mr. Watt purchased, but we divided them 
all. 


6416. Were these some of the supplies which you say you purchased 
for the several parties in 1871, and divided among them ?—Yes. 


Size of party T, 6417. Do you remember the size of party T ?—About the same as § 
about twenty-two party, without the packers; I think there were twenty-two in that 

party. 
ao oes 2nd 6418. They had no animals and no packers ?—No. * 


Depot for supplies 6419, Do you remember where the depot was for the supplies for 
in the Hasle PSS. that party that season?—In the Eagle Pass. They wintered on the 
west side of the Columbia River, at a place called Big Eddy. 


6420. What is the distance from their starting point in the Kagle 
Pass to Big Eddy ?—I think the survey made it forty-four miles. 


An instrumental 5 
survey and trial 6421. What sort of a survey was that ?—An instrumental survey. 
location, from 


Eagle Passto Big 6422. Was it a trial location ?—Yes. 
ay. 


Eagle Passa good 6423. Was it considered possible that the railway might go through 
Purposes YY that pass ?—Yes; it is a good pass to get a railway through. | 
6424. About how long were the party engaged on that survey ?— 

Until the winter stopped them from working. 


6425. About what time was that?—I think they stopped a short 
time before Christmas. I arrived there two or three days before 
Christmas, and [ think they had only been in their winter quarters 
three or four days then. 


6426. About what time did they commence that survey ?—They 
must have commenced in August; [ think about the end of August. 


Time occupied in 6427, Then the work occupied somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
survey by party 


{.fourmonths, f0ur months for that survey by party T ?—About that length of time. 


4 wears: 
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6428. As far as you know, was the work progressed with at a 
reasonable rate ?—Yes. 


6429. You had no fault to find with the work done, or with the time 
taken ?—No. 


6430. Was there any difficulty about the supplies with that party 
that year ?— They had plenty of supplies, but the difficulty was in get- 


_ ting them through the woods. They could not get Indians to pack them 


well, and it was very expensive and a very bad country to get them 
through, and the transporting of the supplies after they got above the 
boat navigation was very expensive. I went round and I sent a large 
quantity of supplies that I mentioned as having bought at Colville to 


_ Big Eddy to meet them. 


6431. How far was it from the point at which the boats could no 
longer transport them to this point which you call Big Eddy ?—The 
boats came to Shuswap Lake and the Hagle River, which flows through 
the Eagle Pass. 


6432. Could the boats take the supplies up the Eagle River any dis- 
tance ?—They could a portion of the way, but not up to where the depot 
was. The depot was built in the pass, and the supplies were left there. 


_ 6433. 'Then the distance over which it was difficult to transport sup- 


plies was the whole distance of the survey of that year—that is, from 


the depot to Big Eddy ?—About half the distance. 


6434. How did they make it more easy over the other half ?—I sent 
the supplies up the Columbia to meet them at Big Hddy. 


6435, Then you mean that you transported the supplies with difii- 
culty about half way towards the Columbia River and then left them ? 
—I made a calculation roughly, and I found that we could transport 
the supplies from Kamloops to that depot for about 80 cts. a pound. 
1 think it cost me about 5 cts. or 6 cts. for the bulk of the supplies sent 


‘up from Colville—the transport of them. 


6436. What became of the supplies which were left at the point 
about half way on that survey ?—I sent an Indian to take charge of 
them when I left, and I think they stopped there. The transport was 
too expensive to take them out. It would cost another 80 cts. to take 
them back to Kamloops, and I found that I could buy, and did buy 
them, at Fort Colville and transport them fur 4} cts. I bought flour at 
Kamloops at 44 cts. I did not transport these supplies back again 


because it was too expensive. 


6437. You say you left the supplies that were difficult, to transport 


for the balance of that survey about half way on the survey ?—Yes. 


_ 6438, And you sent some Indians to take charge of them ?—One 
Indian. 

6439. With what final object ?—That there might, perhaps, be an 
opportunity of getting them out. 


6440. Did he remain there in charge of them ?—-I suppose so. I 


have never seen them since. 


6441. Did you direct him to remain there until you saw him again? 
—Yes. 
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sand lost $7,000. 


Party T in 1872, 


returned to Kam- 


loops and 
roceeded on 


6442. Do you know what became of the supplies, or the Indian ?— 


No; I donot. I afterwards gave Capt. Pugston, who went down the 
following year, an order to see if he could recover any of them, but I 


dont know what he did. 
6443. Who was he ?—He was captain of steamer 49. 
6444. Was that a Government steamer ?—No. 


6445. Why did you direct him to look after them ?—He boated for __ 
me on the Upper Columbia, and had charge ofall my boatson the 


Upper Columbia. I donot know but he sent a report in. 


6446. If he got them, he would get them from Big Eddy Point?— __ 


No; I-gave him directions at a point further south than Howse Pass, 
to proceed down the Columbia River and endeavour to get those sup- 


plies at Big Eddy, or to get them transported back to Big Hddy, and 


then to take them to Fort Colville. 
6447. Do you know whether he succeeded ?—I do not know. I do 


not recollect; he might have. If he did, it would probably be returned 


by Mr. Watt or Mr. Hall. 


6448. Is it your impression that hedid ?—I do not know, but I think ~ ha 


not; I have never seen him since. 


6449, You have no reason to think that they were saved ?—I think 
not. 


6450. What would be the value of the supplies lost in that way, in 


round numbers ?—I think they cost, in round numbers, about $7,000, — 5 


delivered there, as near as I could make out. 


6451. You do not know whether the Indian is under pay yet ?— He 
has never been paid by me. I paid him off before he Went there. It 


was his hunting ground, and I told him to use whatever he wanted for bs 


food. 
6452. Where did that party T winter ?—At Big Hddy. 


6453. Had you still charge of that party during the season of 1872? 
—Yes. 


6454. What work did they do during the season of 1872 ?—They | 


returned to Kamloops and proceeded northward on the east side of the 


orth Thompson, North Thompson River—sometimes on the east and sometimes on the: 


making suryey 
through Yellow 
Head Pass, 


Took what sup- 
plies they could 


carry with them, 


west—making a survey through the Yellow Head Pass. 


6455. About what time did they start on that work ?—I think I > | 


telegraphed up to them on receiving instructions from Ottawa to 
abandon the Howse Pass. That was early in the spring. 


6456. The party were then at Big Eddy ?—Yes. 


6457. Do you know by what route they arrived at Kamloops?—The 


same way they went up. 


6458. Did they bring any supplies with them ?—Just what they 
could carry with them. 


6459. There were no packers with this party ?—No. 
6460. Nor animals ?—No. 


a hk 
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6461. Do you know what time they reached Kamloops ?—No; I do Seeking a Pass. 


uot recollect, They were brought down, as fast as possible, and camp, 


__ to Kamloops. 
6462. Was that work which they had to perform in the season of 
1872 a different work from what you had been led to expect ?—Yes, 
S, Had expected to 


6463. What work had you before that expected that they would be have had to com- 
engaged in ?—The completion of the survey from Big Eddy to the Bio mode t os 


~ Mouth of Howse Pass, following the course of the Columbia River. mouth of Howse 


_ 6464, Then the work of the season of 1872 for party T, was making 
a survey northward from Kamloops, following the Valley of the 
- Thompson through the Yellow Head Pass?—From Téte Jaune Cache 
through Yellow Head Pass; T party went up the North Thompson 
_ tomake a survey from Téte Jaune Cache easterly through Yellow 
a Head Pass. 
| 6465. Do you say that they made fair progress from Big Eddy on 
' their route to Téte Jaune Cache ?—Not all the way. Beis 


6466. In what portion of the distance did they fail to make fair Made fair pro- 
progress ?—I think it was about Blue River, somewlere about there. CE ee oc cure 


) 6167. About what distance between that and Téte Jaune Cache a eS akageeaatig 
_ About eighty miles. 


6468. What was the difficulty ?—Want of supplies. 


_ 6469. Who had made arrangements for the supplies of that party for arrangements as 
1872, while on this, work ?—I made an arrangement before I left to supplies. 

_ Victoria with Mr. Watt and the Lieutenant-Governor, that a quantity 

_ Of supplies were to be delivered at Téte Jaune Cache. Ido not know 

"what was the cause of their not being there; I think that the engineer 

_ in charge of the party was to blame for not sending his animals back 

to get the supplies. 


6470. Back from where they were camped ?—Yes. 


6471. Where was that ?—Somewhere between Téte Jaune Cache and 
- Blue River. ues 
6472. Was if the duty of the engineer in charge to send his animals in charge to sond 
_ back to get those supplies ?—Certainly it was. Ca acrned 
_ 6473. As far as you are concerned, I understand you to say that you 
"Were not responsible for the furnishing of the supplies at Tete Jaune 
? ache ?—No. 


| 

! 6474. That had been arranged with a person employed by the 
fe Dominion Government at Victoria? —Yes. | 

} 


6475. And that arrangement was not carried out?—The supplies 
_ were not up at 'Téte Jaune Cache. 


_ 6476. In making that survey, this party T was to proceed 
_ northward or southward ?—Northward to Téte Jaune Cache, and then 
_ €astward through Yellow Head Pass. 


__ 6477. If the supplies had been arranged to be furnished at Téte 
- Jaune Cache, how would the failure of that affect their arrangements 
_ when they had reached Blue River, because Blue River is a point which 
_ they would reach before they came to the point where the supplies 
_ ought to have been ?—-Because the supplies did not come up. 
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6478. And because the supplies had failed to reach Téte Jaune Cache, 
that would not affect their getting to the head of Blue River ?—The 
supplies were not ahead of them. 


6479. Then do you mean, besides getting supplies at Téte Jaune: | 


Cache, persons at Victoria had undertaken to make a trail from Blue 
River to Téte Jaune Cache ?—I had sent up my own party to make a 
trail from Blue River. 


6480. What was the number or letter of that party ?—The North : 


Thompson Trail Party. 
6481. Where was that party organized ?—In Victoria. 


6482. Who was responsible for its organization ?—I was; I employed 
the men. 


6483. What officers were in the party ; were they merely labourers, 


packers and axe men ?—There were packers, and I think a leveller, an 


assistant leveller and rodman. I was taking that party up the Rocky 
Mountains to complete the Howse Pass survey. 


6484. Were the axe men and levellers going up to join your party S ? 
—It was a separate party from 8. I intended it to be a separate party,. 
running a survey down the Saskatchewan on the eastern side of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


6485, They would not be connected with the S party ?—No, they 
would go through to them; but they had no particular connection with 
them. 


6486. Then you organized a trail party to make a road up as far as 
Téte Jaune Cache, so that this gentleman, who had undertaken to get 
the supplies there, would be able to travel over this road ?—Yes; to 
open the trail through the Rocky Mountains. F 


6487. Then did the fulfilling of the contract of taking supplies depend - 


upon this prior arrangement: that this trail should be made by the 
party you organized ? — Yes. 

6488. Where was the default which occasioned the absence of the 
supplies ?—I do not know, I never enquired into it. I know that the 
engineer was to blame for not sending back the animals to Dewdney’s 
camp to get the supplies. 


6189. Where was Dewdney’s camp?—I forget where it was. He was 


running a survey from Kamloops up the North Thompson. His camp — 


was about sixty miles from Blue River. 


6490. Who was the engineer in charge of the trail party ? —There- 


was no engineer in charge of the trail party. 


6491, Who was the superior officer of that party ?—William Camp- 


bell McLeod. 


6492. Do you mean that a party whose duty it was to make this 
trail, first of all, became short of supplies, and because they did not: 
send back to get sufficient supplies they were unable to finish the trail ? 
—No ; it was T party that did not send back. They were two different 
parties. 


6493. I want to find where the default was in not making the trail 


which your party had arranged to make, previous to supplies 


being sent over it to Téte Jaune Cache. I understand first of all 
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that the trail party did not do their duty?—The trail party did do 
their duty, but the engineer in charge of T party did not do his duty, he 
would not allow his men to work with the trail party. 


6494. Did the trail party make their trail to Téte Jaune Cache ?— 
Yes; but they were delayed, owing to not getting assistance from T 


party. 


6495. Who was engineer in charge ?--Mr. Mohun. 
6496. Had you instructed the engineer in charge of T party to render 


- such assistance to the trail party which you had organized ?—— I 
instructed him to go up as fast as he could and commence the survey 


at Téte Jaune Cache. An engineer knows very well that he has got 
to make his own trail, roads and bridges through the country if he 
‘wants to get ahead. 


_ 6497. I understood you to say that party T failed to make proper 
progress, because the supplies were not provided for them as you 
expected ?—Yes. 


6498. And I understood you to say that supplies were not provided 

as you expected, because the parties in Victoria were not able to trans- 

port them over the projected trail ?—So far as I know; I never investi- 
gated the thing afterwards. 


6499. But is that your theory that you have given me?—Yes. 


- 6500. Then I understood you to say that the parties in Victoria 
could not fulfil their engagement for the reason that the trail party 
which you had organized did not do their duty ?—They did not get 


_ through. The trail party did their duty, but the other party—T party— 
did not. 


' 
t 
! 
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6501. I understood that the T party not doing their duty, was the 
effect of the previous cause; now you say that that was the cause of 
the default ?—No; the supplies ran short. J cannot state how it was 


6502. Have you not some explanation to give of that ?—No; the 
Supplies did not come there, and I suppose the party got disorganized. 
On account of it they did nothing for six weeks, so far as I can make 
out, except.to hunt for game. I was away ; I did uot see the party. [ 
was away on the Columbia River all this time. 


6503. Did these parties—I mean the engineers, or superior officers 
of these parties—report to you, as their superior officer, the cause of 


_ this trouble ?—Afterwards, in Téte Jaune Cache, I had a short verbal 


explanation, and it was there that I met Mr. Fleming in the pass. This 
engineer was with me, and | was in a hurry to return to the Columbia, 
and I told him to give Mr. Fleming all the information he had. Whether 
he did so or not I do not know. 


6504. Who was this engineer? Was it Mr. Mohun ?—Yes. 
6505, You handed him over to your superior officer to explain the 
difficulty ?—Yes. 


__ 6506. Have you formed any estimate of the loss occasioned by that 
default of duty from whichever party it proceeded ?—I suppose it 
would run about probably $75 or $80 per day—l should say roughly. 


6507. And for how long ?—For six weeks. 
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6509. And besides that, had you not furnished the trail party with 4 
provisions on the way up 2— Yes; they got some of them from me. 


- 6510. Was that not additional loss?—No; the trail party worked 
on as fast as they could with what supplies they had. You see T party 
ought to have turned in their men with the trail party to assist them 
while they were lying idle there. 


6511. This loss is a pecuniary loss? —Yes. 


6512. It amounts to somewhere near $3,400; did it involve a further 
loss than money ?—The loss of the time in completing the surveys. 


6513. Had it a serious effect upon the completion of the survey — 
that season ?—Yes; I think I could have got the parties out of the 
mountain a year earlier than | did. 


6514, Was that because the survey of party 'T commenced at Téte 
Jaune Cache at last, much later in the year ?—Later in the year; they 
had not pushed it on to meet me on the other side, and [ had to go 
back in October to the Rocky Mountains and run the survey easterly. _ 
They were to have completed their survey from Téte Jaune Cache to 
the Athabaska. 


6515. Do you mean Athabaska River to Henry House ?—To Henry 
House. 


6516. Their survey was to have been made from Téte Jaune Cache 
to Henry House ?—Yes. 


6517. At what time did that party T actually conimence their survey — 
from Téte Jaune Cache ?—They got up to Moose Lake on the 18th — 
September. Ido not know what time they commenced their survey — 
from Téte Jaune Cache. This was when I met them with Mr. Fleninall 
at Moose Lake. 


6518. Was that about the time you met Mr. Fleming plitiye days ‘ 
afterwards. 4 


6519. Mr. Fleming had been coming from the east and had gone r 
through that pass ?—Yes. ) 


6520. Had they not done some of their work before that ?—Yes; 
they had surveyed from Téte Jaune Cache to Moose Lake. 


6521. Can you form any opinion about what time it took them tom 
survey from there to Moose Lake ?—They averaged about a mile @ 
day on the survey, and it was about twenty-nine or thirty miles, I 
think. 


6522. So that they commenced their work that year about the 
beginning of August ?—Yes; about the 10th of August, I think. 


6523. Where did they end their field work of that season ?—In tte 4 
height of land in the Yellow Head Pass. 


6524. Did party S continue in the service of the Government They 
went off before I got back from the Columbia, and I went down and 
discharged them all. 
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6525. At what time were they discharged ?—I think as soon as my P?*ty S- 


i messenger got down to Kamloops. Secking a Pass. 
«6526. About what time would that be ?—In October some time; it IMacherred ia 
might have been the early part of November. October or 
hag ovember, 


6527. Was that soon after they had finished their field work ?—As 

soon as they got the survey to the summit of the Rocky Mountains 

instead of going on to the Athabaska, they turned around, left their 

_ supplies on the summit, and went back to Kamloops as fast as they 
could go. 


6528. They had comparatively easy means of communication with 
Kamloops ?—At that time they had a capital trail all the way. 


6529. Did the whole party return to Kamloops ?—No; [ got two of 
them out of it—three of them. I sent my messenger down and he 
overtook the party, and a transit man, and leveller, and another man 
came back to rejoin me in the mountains; but the others all went. 
Party T. 
6530. Have you ever formed any estimate of the whole loss to the Misconduct of 
“undertaking, in a pecuniary sense, of that misconduct in the season of Party jn i872, 


e's 1872, of party T?—It might have been a matter of $50,000 or $60,000. from $50,000 to 


$60,000, 
} Party S. 
6531. Now, returning to party S, what do you say was their work for won of party S 
1872 ?—To build a trail through the Athabaska Pass and along the for 1872. 
Columbia, and then to carry on the survey easterly from Henry House 
: to Fort Edmonton. 


6532. That was for the purpose of completing a line which party T 
_ had commenced, or ought to have commenced, from Téte Jaune Cache 
to Henry House ?—Yes. 


6533. Was it to join that line ?—Yes ; to join that line. 


: ] i , ye j - 79 9 Party S com- 
6534, At what time did party S commence work, in the fall of 1872 ? ete g Survey 


24th of October. work 24th 


October, 1872. 
__ 6535. Had they done no work in the field before that in 1872 ?— ia 
They were also getting through the Athabaska Pass. 


_ 6536. Then when you speak of work in the field, you mean survey 
work ?—Yes. 


_ 6537. You do not call that exploring ?—Party S were building a partys building 
trail all that summer. s tretl alt We 


f summer. 
6538. You do not call that work in the field ?—No; we call that 
“trail-making ” over on the other side. 


» 6539. At what time did you commence to work at trail-emaking in 

1872 ?—As soon as the snow was off the ground, They had previously 
__ been surveying on the old line about the mouth of Howse Pass before 
_ they commenced trail-making. I think the engineer told me that they 
got out in the beginning of March on the survey there, until he received 
_ orders from me to stop the work, and move into Yellow Head Pass. 


6540. Up to that time they had been surveying towards the height 

_ of land at the Howse Pass ?—No; party S was surveying northerly 
__ trom Howse Pass in the direction of Boat Encampment, in order to 
| aay the proposed line to be run by party T from Big Eddy to 
- Boat Encampment. 
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niblontata frown J understand it, in consequence of instructions from Ottawa intimating 
Ottawa toaban- that the Yellow Head Pass had been absolutely adopted ?—I received a 
don ai ti Howse telegram to say that all the surveys were to be abandoned in the Howse 
Pass, and make a Pass, and to go and make a survey through the Yellow Head Pass. 
Re eat 
Seapind 6542. Then what change in the movements of party S did that 


cause ?—Instead of surveying easterly through the Howse Pass and 
down the North Saskatchewan, they were sent up the Columbia River 
to the Athabaska Pass, by Mount Brown. 


6543. How did you convey your instructions to party S at that time 
to change their plans ?—I telegraphed from Victoria to Walla-Walla, 
and sent instructions to have the letter forwarded by special messenger. 


Instructions 6544. Do you know at what time those instructions reached party 
reached party S  § ?I forget the date; I think it must have been about probably the 


(April according 2()th of May. : 
to witness’s 


report of the 13th 6545. About what time did you join party S that year?—I think 
about the 10th of June. 


6546. Where were the party at that time?—Thcre were some of 
them at the Columbia Depot and some of them several miles down, 
making the trails to Boat Encampment, 


6547. Did this change in the programme of that party for that year 
involve the necessity of moving the supplies, or were they satisfactorily 
disposed of where they were ?—We had to take all our supplies that 
we had then in the Howse Pass and in the depots along with us, and 
some more that I got from Walla-Walla and Portland on the Columbia. 


\ 6548. Did the party move these supplies ?—Yes. 
6549. Did they make the trail all the way to Henry House ?—Yes. 


Commenced sur- 6550, At what time did they finish the trail-making and begin field 
Boe? Mountains work proper ?—The survey commenced at the summit of the Rocky 


on 24th October, Mountains on the 24th of October, at the point where T party left off. 


6551. So thatall that season was occupied, up to the 24th of October, 
in getting through the Athabaska and preparing for the survey ?— 


Yes. 
Movement of 6552. Was this movement of party S directed upon your responsi- 
party S now bility 2—No - i 
oo from HIty f——4N0. 
ttawa through yet ° . ° c é 
Re teeta oe 6553. How was it directed ?—Directions came through the Lieute- 
Trutche nant-Governor to me. 


6554. From Ottawa? 
6555. From the Engineer-in-Chief ?— Yes. 


Yes. 


6556.—Did those instructions direct you by what course you were 
to move your supplies ?—By the Athabaska Pass. 


6557. If you had been left to your own discretion would you have — 
adopted that route ?—No. 
Witness would 


av araionin 6558. What route would you have adopted yourself ?—I would have 


route different o ) ahs Nor : > > 
St ep eUekee Edmonton by the North Saskatchewan, and run my survey 


edHleming. | Westerly. 
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_ _ 6559. If that course had been adopted would you have been enabled Seti Base, 
to commence your field work at an earlier date than the 24th of Oc- 

tober ?—Yes. 


6560. About what time do you think you would have been able to 
_ commence it ?—About four morths sooner. 


_ 6561. Do you mean that four months work of all your party was ross in conse- 
+ probably lost by adopting the route, determined on at Ottawa, instead quence of the 


oO f : : route being 
_ of allowing you to exercise your own discretion on the subject ?—I determined at 
think at least that. Ottawa. 


6562. Is that what you attributed it to ?—Yes ; [recommended against Recommended a 


_ the Athabaska Pass route, and in favour of a more easterly route by different course. 
the North Saskatchewan. 


6563. You mean for the purpose of arriving at the same destination 
and to do the same work ?—Yes; I mean that I should have commenced 
_ work at a different point on the line. 


6564, And accomplished the same work ?—Yes. 


6565. But you would have commenced at the easterly end of that 
part of the survey instead of the westerly end of it ?—Yes. 


6566, To whom did you make that recommendation ?—To the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, 


6567. Did you explain to him your reasons ?—Yes. 


1 6568. Were you instructed to follow his directions instead of the Lieut.-Governor 

* directions from Ottawa ? I mean, was he the channel of communication payer ks 

_ between you and the Engineer-in-Chief?—-Yes; I am not sure whether vision in British 

_ he showed me the letter, but at least he told me that the Government Poe ae 

_ had requested him to take a general supervision about the things over structions from 
there ; not to interfere with any of our surveys, but to have a general Chie jiroaetae 
Supervision over things. There were so many parties knocking about Trutch. 


the country. 


6569. Do you mean that the instructions from the Chief Engineer 
: would be communicated to Mr. Trutch?—They were from that time 
_ forward. s 


be 


6570. But during the time we are now discussing ?—At the time the 

_ telegram came to Mr. Trutch to stop the surveys in the Howse Pass and 

abandon them, and that I should go to the Athabaska Pass, they sup- 
posed I had left Victoria; but fortunately I had not. 


I ae 
j 4 


6571. Do you know whether Mr. Trutch communicated to the 
| Engineer-in-Chief your suggestions upon the subject?—He read the 
_ telegram to me the next day that he sent. 


Telegram sent to 

Chief Engineer 

6572. What was the substance of it ?—Pointing out that we both an aes 

_ recommended the route by the North Saskatchewan to Edmonton, and commended a, 

_ ‘Saying that the Athabaska Pass was, I think, impracticable, He has {erent route to 
¥ vee 

. aot all the telegrams. - oe a a 


: : Twelve days after 
6573. Did any answer come to that suggestion ?—We got an answer, answer arrived 
Tthi F a hat the recom- 
I think, in twelve days afterwards. meondatian was 


| 
i 
: 
: not approved of. 


me 6574. Did you get the answer before you left?—Yes; I waited for 
the answer, 


. oT 
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Warty &- 6575. What was the substance of the reply ?—To say that my pro- 

Seeking a Pass- 1 oceq plan was not approved of, and that the Athabaska Pass was the 
proper route. I forget the wording of it, but that was the general 
effect of it. 


6576. Had Mr. Trutch any profession ?—Yes. 


6577. What was it?—He used to be Chief Commissioner of Public 
Works in British Columbia, under the former Government. 
6578. Was he an engineer ?—Yes. 
arpidivan able 6579. An able engineer ?—Yes. 


6580. A man of reputation ?--Yes. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 
6581. Was he a member of the Institute of Civil Engineers ?—Yes. 


By the Chairman :— 


6582. Then the course which you and Mr. Trutch suggested was 
disapproved of by Mr. Fleming ?—Yes. 
Loss in conse- 6583. Have you any idea of the pecuniary loss occasioned by your 
quence of the ; : 
goate determined taking the Athabaska Pass instead of a more easterly course ?—I 


at Ottawa peng think it would be about $60,000 loss. | 


7 . 


6584. Do you mean that that was a positive expenditure which 
might have been saved by your proposed course ?—It delayed us ; and, 
‘it kept me from completing the surveys through that year. _ 


6585. In speaking of the disappointment as to time, do you mean : 
that four months pay of the party was occasioned by this adoption of | 
the Athabaska Pass to arrive at the point from which to com- 
mence this survey ?—That was loss. 


6586. Was that a positive loss in money ?—Yes ; of course. 


6587. When you speak of $60,000, do you mean the pecuniary loss 
that was occasioned ?—That loss would not have been occasioned in 
four months, but the delay of keeping the party the following year. | 


Party had to 6588. Then does this $60,000 cover a corresponding period of the | 
winter inthe next year, or any period of the next year ?—We had to winter in the 
mountains that year when we might have got out. 
6589. Do you think, if you commenced the survey on this particular | 
line, you would have been enabled to get through without wintering 
in the mountains ?—I think so, provided the other party—party T— 
had not failed in their survey. 
How 2 whole 6590. Do you mean, if you had gone to Edmonton and proceeded 
year might have westerly toward Yellow Head Pass, commencing four months earlier 


than you did, and that party T had commenced at Téte Jaune Cache 
and proceeded easterly towards Yellow Head Pass, as contemplated, 
that the whole of that line would have been run before winter ?—Yes. 


6591. And that the expense of wintering the whole of party S would 
have been saved, as well as four months’ pay, during the time that 
they were in the Athabaska Pass ?—Yes; they should have saved the 
preliminary survey, and I should have kept the party there afterwards 
on location work. 
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6592. Assuming that Mr. Trutch and Mr. Fleming were of equal Suchinga Pack: 


__ ability in forming their judgment on an engineering question, do you qrutch possessed 


think there is any reason for supposing that Mr. Trutch would have peepee denis 
been enabled to come to a more correct conclusion on this particular which to form an 
matter ?—Mr. Trutch had much more definite information regarding opinion than 


the country than Mr. Fleming could possibly have. Bee Dae 


6593. And had you any information which would assist Mr. Trutch 
in coming to a conclusion ?—Yes; I gave Mr. Trutch a great deal of 


information. I was assistant for two years in the Government em- 


ployment at one time, when he was Chief Commissioner, and had 


_ charge of explorations in the interior. 


6594. Upon this Columbia River ?—Yes. 


6595. Do you mean that between you and Mr. Trutcb, you had data Both witness and 
Truteh had data 


upon which to form a judgment which you think Mr. Fleming had pefore them not 


Cua in possession of 
not ¢ Yes. Fleming. 


6596. You commenced about -the 24th of October to survey easterly 
from near Moose Lake, in the Yellow Head Pass, from the summit of 


_ the Rocky Mountains; that was not far from Moose, Lake ?—No ; it was 
_ fifteen or twenty miies. 


6597. And you proceeded easterly ?—Yes. 
6598. How far did you proceed easterly that season ?—To Lac-a- Proceeded that 


> . . a t 1 Ss 
Brulé, about forty-nine miles. faras Lac--Brulé. 
6599. At that time had party T been dismissed ?—Yes. Patty) Doi es 


ed ; witness in 
6600. You were left then in charge of one party, S, with the McCord ear ee Olle ae 
trail party ?—Yes ; our party and the trail party were with me—the Thompsen trail 
North Thompson trail party. oul 


6601. Did party S still consist of some pack men and animals ?—Yes. 


6602. And you had also the trail party which you haye described as *RO3.8 Themp- 


the North Thompson trail party ?—Yes, Party 


2 6603, They having continued with you during the season of 1872 ?— 
es. 


6604. That is the McCord party ?—Yes. 


6605. How did they come to join party S ?-—-They finished the trail 
through to Henry House in the winter, and built a depot for the party 


_ to winter in, and then opened the trail the following season to Edmonton. 


6606. So that during the winter of 1872-73 you had near Lac-a-Brule 


your original party 8, with the addition of the McCord trail party ?— 


Yes 


6607. Numbering how many altogether ?—I think we must have Number of men 


: nder his charge 
had, between the two parties and the packers, somewhere over forty or forty-fve. 


4 forty-five men. I think probably not quite so many. 


6608. About how many animals ?-—I think we must have had in the 250 animals. 


“neighbourhood of 250 animals. 


6609. How many animals had the McCord trail party, without 


_ reference to party S?—I think they must have had somewhere in the 
‘neighbourhood of thirty when they joined party S. 


6610. Had you over 200 with your party ?—Yes. 
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Pariy S, and 
» North Thomp- 
son Trail 
Party. 
Secking a Pass. 


Reason for 
having so many 
animals---to get 
provisions 
through. 


Had made 
contracts for for- 
warding supplies 
to the head of the 
Columbia. Sup- 
plieson way when 
orders came to 
abandon survey. 
If the packers 
knew this they 
would have 
eharged him ex- 
orbitant prices 
for packing. He 
therefore, before 
they could have 
this knowledge, 
bought all their 
animals. 


Buying the 
animals resulted 
in saving. 


Unprinted report 
-of witness to 
Fleming. 


Wintered near 
Lac-a-Brulé, 
1872-73. 


Operations com- 
menced 16th 
March, 1873. 


Survey from 
Kettle River to 
Edmonton, 
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6611. Had the number of animals increased considerably since your 
commencement in 1871, at Wild Horse Creek ?—Yes. 


6612. What was the necessity of increasing the number so largely? 
—To get provisions. through. 

6613. From what point do you remember was the number of animals 
so largely increased ?—From Walla-Walla and Colville, and on the trail. 


6614. Then I understand you had been obliged to purchase a 
further supply of animals during the season to get fresh supplies in ?— 
Yes; I had contracts made for forwarding supplies to the head of the 
Columbia—-to within forty-eight miles of the head of the Columbia—and 
they were on the way when these orders came from Ottawa to me to 
abandon the surveys. Those eee were to be delivered to me at this” 
place—the boat landing on the Columbia—forty-eight miles from the 
head of the river. When I had to transport supplies into the YellowHead 
Pass, I knew that if the men who had the contract for packing caught 
me there without packing animals they would put on exorbitant prices, 
so I followed the pack trail and bought all the animals that were 
among the packers, before they knew that a change was to take place. 


6615. Did that result in a saving to the Government ?—Yes. 


6616. By owning the animals 
plies at a fair rate ?—Yes. 


6617. 1 see that in Mr, Fleming’s report of 1874, there is a report 
from you to him dated 13th January 1873,in which you allude to 
another report forwarded to him ; is that other report printed, as far as 
you know ?—No; I| think not. 


6618. Have you a copy of it ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 102.) 


6619. Are the facts stated in this additional report correct, as far as 
you know? —Yes. 

6620. Are you still of the same opinion as to the conclusions which 
you make in that additional report ?—Yes. 


6621. Did you pass the winter, or any portion of it, near Lac-a-Brulé, 
in the winter of 1872-73 ?—The trail party were camped about within 
a quarter of a mile of the west end of Lac-a-Brulé, and built a depot 
there. My surveying party built their depot about two miles further 
west than that, within one mile and a-halt of old Henry House. 


6622. I ask whether you spent the winter there yourself ?—Yes. 


6623. What time did you commence operations in the spring of 7 
1873 ?—I think it was on the 16th March we left the depot. es 
¥ 


6624, You did not get down to Victoria during that winter ?—No. — 


6625. Was any office work done connected with the field work of | 
1872 ?—All the office work was done while we were in the depot: plans, — 
protiles, reports, and accounts were prepared and forwarded down to 
Winnipeg. I sent a dog train with them, with instructions that— 
they were to be forwarded on by express to Ottawa. . 


6626. Upon what work did your party start in 1873 ?—Surveying | 
from Kettle River to Edmonton, and making a trail along the line. 


6627. Had you still the large number of animals with you, 250 ?— 
No; I sent some of them back the previous autumn to Kamloops. — 


you were enabled to get in your sup- 
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6628. What number of animals did you winter over?—I think I ie ab, ahet thet 
: 1 > 7 S umber of 
must have had 150, or something like that, in the mountains, perhaps gnimais kept in 
afew more. the mountains. 


_ 6629. Did you think as many as that would be required to transport 
your supplies in 1873 ?—Yes; they were kept busy all summer. 


6630. While on the subject of supplies, I would like to ask you, what Supplies. 
had been your anticipation in 1871, about the transporting of supplies 
from Eagle Pass to Columbia River? How did you expect to transport 
them; if I remember aright, your T party had no animals ?—No; I was No animals with 
going to send them up the Columbia by the steamer 49, from Colville, 728 


6631. But how did you expect to get them from Eagle Pass to 
Columbia River ?—If they had been left there we would have had to 
pack them through with Indians. 


___ 6632. How did you plan for that season’s transporting of supplies ? 
It turned out that it was more difficult to transport them than you 
expected ?—The only way was to transport them on men’s backs. 


_ _ 6633. How many men had you provided for transporting for party 

T, at Eagle Pass ?—The men out of the survey and a few Indians they 
- managed to pick up. 
6634. Did you provide for the difficult country which actually existed Bulk of supplies 
as to transporting for 1871 for party T?—The bulk of the supplies fora pany hes 
T intended to send up, and did send up, on steamer 49. It was too expen- up by steamer, 
sive to get from Shuswap Lake to the Columbia River. 


6635. Are you speaking of party T now ?—Yes. 


6636. That was the party who left their supplies, and to which you 
- sent an Indian ?—Yes. 


6637. It turned out that sufficient provision had not been made tor 
the transporting of those supplies from Kagle Pass to the Columbia 
_ River—Big Eddy ?—I did not want to get those supplies to Columbia 
_ River. Those supplies were left in the middle of the pass, so that I 
_ could use them for the location survey through that pass. 


6638. Did you not expect that your party would require to use those 
supplies as they went on with their work that season ?—Not on the 
~ Columbia River. 

_ 6639. Between Eagle Pass and Big Eddy ?—Big Eddy is at the west 
end of Eagle Pass. Big Eddy is the eastern terminus of Eagle Pass. 


5: 6640. In 1871 the party progressed easterly ?— Yes. 


6641. But they were not able to take sufficient supplies with them ?— 

No; because I provided supplies, by sending them up the Columbia to 

' Big Eddy, by steamer. 

_ 6642. Did not that occur because they were unable to transport their pid not want to 
Supplies more than half way ?—About half way. I did not want to Sepd supplies the 
‘send them the whole way, because I could send them up so cheaply 

trom Colville by steamer, and I wanted the survey party to go along 

‘the river to Boat Emcampment, and then on location survey I could 

pave utilized the supplies in the Eagle Pass. 


_ 6643. Do you mean that, in laying out the operations for 1871 for 
‘party T, you intended that supplies should be carried by them from 
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Parties S. & T- Hagle Pass eastward, about half the distance over that year’s survey? 


Seeking # Pass: "About half way through that pass. 


(644. That is the same thing as half way through that year’s 
survey ?—About half way to Big Eddy. 3 


6645. And you had always intended that they should remain there, 
and should be utilized on the next year’s operations ?—Yes. | 


6646. That is, provided that you should decide to make a location — 
line ?--I made every provision to make a location survey right through, 
from Shuswap Lake to Edmonton. The survey work done there was 
preliminary work, and I was making provision to go and finish the 
location survey as soon as that was done. 


6647. Do you mean that your instructions for the 1871 operations 
included making a location line at a subsequent period, as well as 
pteliminary survey for that year?—No,; there was nothing definite 
about it, except to get this preliminary survey done first. 


Reason why in 6648, Then why did you take it for granted that your supplies would 
1871 he made ‘ 
provision for be wanted on the same line for another year ?—Because | thought a 


supplies for the 7 Oe eet 
following year, ocation survey would necessarily follow. 


6449. Do you mean that you took it for granted that that would be 
the line located for the survey ?—It lay between that one and Yellow 
Head Pass, and it was to get a distinct knowledge of those two passes, 
because there could be no doubt about it that.this provision was made. 


6650. But it was an undecided question ?—It was perfectly clear in 
my mind that one or the other had to be adopted. 


6651. Was it clear to your mind that the Howse Pass would be 

adopted ?—No. 
Thinks Howse | 6652. If Yellow Head Pass were afterwards adopted, would those 
without sufficient supplies which you had planned to leave between Hagle Pass and Big 
aby unas Se Eddy, be available for the location line ?—No; they would have all 
been consumed in the location work in the Howse Pass. To have 
completed the survey properly in Howse Pass would have taken a long 
time, ana these supplies would all have been consumed init. I think 
to-day they abandoned the survey of the Howse Pass too soon and ~ 
without sufficient information. | 


6653. Were the supplies arranged to be left for you in Hagle Pass, — 
or had you taken it for granted that afterwards there would bea © 
location line through the Howse Pass ?—Yes. 


6654. Why did you take it for granted that there would be a location ~ | 
line through the Howse Pass?—Because I thought it would be neces- 
sary to decide which would be the better pass of the two. 


On reaching 6655. Do you mean that it could not be well decided which was the — 

See Toted grade better pass without first making a location line for the Howse Pass ?— | 

eae: he At that time I thought so. When I made the survey, from the Columbia | 
: to the summit of Howse Pass, I found the grade was heavier than 1 


expected. : _ 


6656. And that knowledge you did not obtain until the end of the — 
1871 operations ?-—The last thing in 1871. 
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6657. But at the beginning of the 1871 operations you took it for 
aie that a location line would be required for the Howse Pass ?— 
es. 


6658. Did you not know at that time that some other pass might be 
used ?—I thought it lay between Yellow Head Pass and Howse Pass 
which would be adopted. 


6559. If it should turn out that the Yellow Head Pass should be the 
one adopted, was it necessary to make any location line for Howse 
Pass ?—I should have located a line through Eagle Pass to the west 

: De of the Rocky Mountains, they being the two doubtful points on 
that route. 


6560. Although the Yellow Head Pass had been adopted ?—It was 
not adopted then, at that time. 


6661. Did you know that it might be adopted; did you not conceive 
that it might be adopted ?—Yes. 


) 


6662. Did you conceive that it might be adopted at such a time as to 
render a location line through the Howse Pass useless ?—No. 


6663. Why not ?—I thought that. this work would all be done the 
- following year. I was not charged with any work on the Yellow Head 
Pass, that year, until I got the telegram that the Howse Pass had been 
abandoned. I had received a telegram to make a location through 
- Howse Pass, and a few days afterwards came the instructions to aban- 
don that work. 


6664, Did you arrange for supplies being left in Eagle Pass for the 
purpose of the location of the line, in 1872, before you knew that a 
location line would be necessary ?—I left those supplies there in 1871 
expecting that in 1872, 1 would complete the location survey through 
the Eagle Pass. 


6665. What was the reason in 1871, that you expected the location 
line to be made through the Howse Pass?—Because I thought it was 
probable that it would be the pass that might be adopted, in preference 
- to Yellow Head Pass. 


6666. Then it depended upon the probability of your expectation 
_ being correct ?—Yes. 
6667. It turned out not to be correct ?—No. 


6668. Would it not have been better to have provided for a possibi- 
- lity of its not being correct, and to have saved those supplies ?—If you 
would like to take a number of men into the mountains and run the 
- risk of their starving to death, I would by all means say: leave the 
supplies out; but you cannot take men into the mountains and risk 
_ their lives. They had several times to make trips during the winter, 
_ to get supplies from that depot. 


_, 6669. At what time did your examination of the Howse Pass lead you 
to the judgment that it would not be the one adopted ?—In October, 
1873? 

6670. Was it not in March, 1872, telegraphed thatthe other had been 
finally adopted ?—No; it was telegraphed to me to abandon the survey 
in the Howse Pass, and make surveys through Yellow Head Pass. 
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Seeking a Passe 


The choice lay 
between Howse 
Pass and§Yellow 
Head Pass. 


Received a tele 
gram to make a 
loeation line 
through Howse 
Pass a few days 
before receiving 
instruction ta 
abandon it. 


Advisability of 
arrangement as 
to provisions for 
1872, contingent 
as to correctness 
of opinion that 
Howse Pass 
would have been, 
adopted. 


In October, 1873, 
concluded that 
Howse Pass was 
not eligible. 
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Seeking a Pass. 6671. Then so far as your individual judgment goes, you were not 


Witnessin 1873 aware of the preference for the YellowHead Pass, until you had made» — | 
concludestrom ity our surveys of 1873 ?—In October, 1873, I rode through Yellow Head 
that Yellow Head Pass to the Grand Forks of the Fraser, and I came to the conclusion. 
are ras oe then that it was a better pass than Howse Pass. I simply rode through 
hich s b 
Thosen, on horseback ; the first time I had been through it. 
6672, At what time in 1873 did your party cease field work ?—In. 
1873 we ceased field work just before we left Téte Jaune Cache to go 


back to Victoria. 


6673. In October, 1872, you commenced to work from the height of 
land eastward ?— Yes. 


6674, And you wintered that year, you and your two parties, some- 
where near Jasper House at Lake Averil ?—Yes. 


6675. In that season at what time did you cease to work ?—I think 
they got into the depot on the 2nd of January, 1873. 


Reccets Gn 6676. That party commenced work in 1873 ?—Yes. 


In 1873 fieldwork 6677. What time in 1873 did that party end their work ?—I think it 
ended in October. was the 16th of October that I completed the survey of the Téte Jaune 
Cache. 


Survey easterly 6678. In the spring ofthe year when you commenced work easterly 

to Root River. how far did you proceed ?—T'o Root River. | 
6679. Were all your party occupied on that survey ?—Yes. 

6680. Animals and men?—Yes; all except one man in charge of 

the depot. 


6681. At what time did you end that easterly survey ?—I think it 
was about the end of August. ; ‘ 


Prenncted by itn 6682. What did you do next?—I turned back and went west to 


to turn back west —-re- 7 
posure BaCkW Moose Lake—re-crossed the mountains. 


6683. Had you special instructions for that change ?—Yes. 
6684. From whom ?—From Mr. Fleming and Mr. Smith. 


is ee oes 6685. What work was done after that by the party ?—A line was 


Téte JauneCache. run from Moose Lake to Téte Jaune Cache. 
_ 6686. Was it a located line ?—It was a very careful survey—a pre- 
liminary line with the cross-sections—so that it might have been used 
almost as a located line. I ran it very carefully indeed. 


6687. About what time did that work occupy you ?—That was about — 
Be middle of October when the surveys were finished at Téte Jaune 
ache, 


Party returns to 6688. Did your party do any work in the fall of that year ?—No; 4 
: they went down at once to Kamloops and returned to Victoria. ‘ 


6689. Do you mean the whole party, or only the party in charge of — 
the animals ?—The whole of the party, except one man who was left to <a 
get the supplies that they ordered to be transferred to the Hudson 
Bay Co., at Lake Ste. Anne. 

Supplies trans- 


feerbdjfor storage OCIUe im dealing with this surplus, would you exercise any judgment. br | 
to Hudson Bay as to the price at which the company would take them?—No; they 
Anne. were simply transferred, for storage, over to their hands. 


ee | 
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6691. Did they purchase them, or merely take charge of them ?—I Paty spac. 
sent over to Mr. Richard Hardisty to send an officer up to take them % 
over from my hands. I think I wrote to him—I had never seen him— 
and told him that I would pay the expenses of the officer that he would 
send up for that purpose. I wanted to get a receipt from the company 
for those supplies. 


6692. I suppose that was according to your instructions in dealing 
with surplus supplies ?—Yes. 


6693. Your party proceeded to Kamloops in the fall of 1873, were Party discharged 
they discharged there ?—Yes; some were discharged there and some #uG2nimars 


-at Victoria. agent of Govern- 
‘ ment (November 


_ 6694. Were the animals left at Kamloops ?—They were all transferred 1°7)- 
over to the Government agent there. 


_ 6395. Who was he ?—I forget his name now; the commissariat officer 
| handed them over and brought me a receipt for them. 
. Exploration. 
6696. Then did you proceed to Victoria ?-—Before leaving I sent a& witness with 
_ party from Téte Jaune Cache, and I made another-exploration, with some Indians 
some Indians, from the Forks of the Albreda up the North Thompson, tion up North 
— totry and connect with the survey that had been run from Howe Sound Thompson. 
to Bute Inlet. 


6697, At what time did you end that exploration ?—I was only afew 
_ days in there; | think it must have been about the end of October. 
6698. Did you then proceed to Victoria ?—Yes. 
6699. Did you remain there long ?—Two or three weeks. 
6700. And then where did you go to ?—To Ottawa. Lp N 
6701. How long did you remain there?—Rather longer than I accounts 
‘wanted. I think about a year and a half. I got in in the beginning overhanteds 
of January. I was there all that winter and summer, and I think the Ayan and aball 
March following. out Beer eae 
profiles ana & & 
~ 6702. Were you occupied during that stay at Ottawa upon the Cana- throughaccounts. 
dian Pacific Railway business ?—I had to get out the reports and the 
_ profile of the survey, and then I had to go through all the accounts 
_ with the Auditor, Mr. Taylor, which was completed, I think, about the 
_ 20th of May. 


| 6703, Of what year ?—1874. 
6704. That would take you to May, 1874 ?—Yex, 


6705. Then after that what were you doing ?—I expected to leave 
_ then, but they appointed another auditor to go through the accounts 
again, Mr. Radford, and they kept me all summer and winter. 


6706. Was there some difficulty about the auditing of these accounts ? 


-—Mr. Taylor got through the accounts, and we had no trouble. I had 
to explain every bill and every account. 


_ 6707. Do you mean that after having once gone through, he was not Had to 0 ts 
satisfied that the operation was complete ?—Yes. a second time. 


_ 6708. Do you know what the reason of that was ?—I suppose it was 
to try and give me a little difficulty. I never asked. 


_ 6709. To give you a little difficulty ?—Yes. 
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6710. Was the second audit accomplished satisfactorily ?—Yes; there 
was no change made. | 
pedis Spat 6711. The result was the same after both audits ?—Yes. 

6712. Then you lost that season altogether in consequence of the 
second audit ?—Yes ; they refused to pay me. 


6713. What reason did they give ?—They did not give me any reason 
at all, but they would not pay. 


ST one a 6714. Do you mean to say that they would not pay for your services? 
witness anything or were there other accounts ?—No ; they would not pay during that 
more (han an |. time—from the time the first audit was completed, and while the 


time engaged in wWdi ne 2 
puditine ic second audit was going on. They refused to pay me any salary, only 


accounts. an allowance during the time I was occupied auditing. 
No further con-} 2 
nection with 6715. After the second audit was completed, were you further con- 


Railwas Feeific nected with the Pacific Railway ?—No. 
6716. Have you not been upon the works since then ?—No. 


6717. Was there any reason given for not paying you—such as your 
; mismanagement or inaccuracy ?—No; they never said a word to me. 
No reason was 6718. The reason was that you had not been employed except in 
paying him. He auditing ?—They gave me no reason;I told them that they had 
a behaved unfairly, and T left. 


6719. Would there have been any time that season to do anything 
further in your business, after the time you say the second audit was 
ended ?—I left in March, after the second audit wasin. I applied to get 
a settlement for that time I had lost, and some time elapsed in corres- 
ponding. I wrote to the Minister of Public Works, and the result of ~ 
the correspondence was I could get no satisfaction, and 1 went away. 
I only asked them to pay me up to the end of the year, but I left in — 
March. : 4 


aoa Sines .0720- Since that you have had no connection with the works ?— = — 

remained unpaid None; there were accounts, some drafts, that were given by me, for 

foralong time. different things in the interior, that were not paid fora long time ~ 
after I came to Ottawa. They were accounts for supplies and for some 
men’s wages, amounting to several thousand dollars, and for dog- 
sleighs that were sent up on my requisition to Fort Edmonton to the d 
mountains by the Hudson Bay Co., that were not paid for four years 
afterwards. 


Paid him no ex- i : > i ‘* 
poneee for the 6721. Have you been out of pocket besides your loss of salary during i 
y. 


time he arrived that time, in consequence of the action of the Government ?—Yes, they 

Bren carne never paid any of my expenses from the time I arrived in Canada. — 

Dominion. When | joined the railway, and they gave me my appointment, it was 
mentioned then that ali my expenses should be paid; but [had to pay — 
all my own expenses. 


6722. Is this matter the subject of a claim now on your part against 
the Government ?—I tried for it; but I found it was easier to go to work 
and make money over again, than it was to get it. I think if it had | 
been a private company, I should have sued them. 


6723. That claim is not pending still ?—No. 
‘Thinks it was a 


Ashes cones 6724. Is there any other matter connected with this railway which — 
taken supplies you wish to explain ?—I think after I left the mountains, the Yellow 
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‘Head Pass, that there was a great mistake made in having the supplies 
taken out ofthe pass. They ought to have been left for the surveys 
that were made afterwards, and for which supplies were taken back 
there again, Of course, | am speaking now of after Ileftthere. I wanted 
to have those location surveys finished without taking the parties out 
of the mountains. There was so much time lost in taking men back- 
wards and forwards that the better and cheaper plan would have been 
~ to have kept them in the mountains, when they were on the ground, 
and finished those surveys. Parties went up from this side even to 
_ make explorations right at the Athabaska River, in one place within 
_halfa mile of my depot. I met the party here under Mr. McLeod. I 
said: “You are going to explore the Mulgrave River to the Rocky 
River, and other explorations. I can tell you I would have been ihe 
party to have given you information about it. You will go there and 
ome back again and find no pass.” I said : “TI have explored every 
_ one of those passes.” I told him he would have a difficult trip, and 
_ would come back without finding any pass there. I think his report 
is published in the report of 1873-74. 


6725. Did he succeed in getting any pass ?—No. » 


6726. Did you think that there was no pass “because you had 
previously explored it ?—I had tried to get through both of those places, 
and about a dozen others. 


6727. You mean your men employed on the Pacific Railway ?—No; 
when I was up in the mountains. 

- 6728. In what season had you made those branch explorations ?—In 
_ 1871, 1 tried to see if there was any pass from the head waters of the 
North Saskaichewan into the Athabaska valley, examining it from the 
 yalley of the North Saskatchewan. The following year I examined the 
game range of mountains southerly from the Athabaska, and failed to 
find any pass. 


6729. Did you report the result of these branch explorations to your 
superior officers ?—Not any unimportant ones. 


6730. Did you report the fact that the Athabaska Pass was nota 
_ feasible one ?—Yes ; that..was out of the question altogether. It was 
of no use. 

6731. Was Mr. McLeod then going to explore the Athabaska Pass? 
_ —He was going to explore those passes from Athabaska River, to try 
| ‘and get through the mountains to the south. I told him when I met 
him here—I was then out of the Government employment— that he 
would fail. 


E 
| _ 6732. Those may be described as subordinate explorations ?—Yes. 


6733, The point that I understand you to make is, taat he was sent 


to survey subordinate localities ?—I do not think that he was sent to 
. B survey, but simply to examine. 

ay. * 6734. Well to examine what you had already ascertained to be 
~ unavailable ?—Yes, 

aul 6735. Had you reported that fact to your superior officer, that you 
had discovered them to be unavailable ?—I think I had reported 
generally that it was impossible for us to go through from Athabaska 
to the Saskatchewan without going much further to the north and 
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Head Pass, where 
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have been com- 
pleted before the 
men left the 
mountains. 


Warned McLeod 
he would find no 
pass up the 

Mulgrave River. 


Reported im- 
possibility of 
Athabaska Pass. 


Warned McLeod 
he would fail to 
get through the 
mountains to the 
south. 


Showed in report 
advocating pre- 
sent line that it 
was impossible to 
go through, from 
Athabaska to the 
Saskatchewan. 
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east, and I sent a sketch map to Mr. Fleming, through Mr. Marcus | 
Smith, before I came down, showing them where the right line for the — 
Canadian Pacific Railway west of Yellow Head Pass was; the line they — 
are on now. 


6736. Besides showing them where you thought the right line was, _ 
did you show him that those other localities, which are in the right, — 
line, had been examined, and ascertained that they were not available? — 
—I showed them that I had failed to get through those mountains. 


6737. But did you report that you had actually explored them ?—I ' 
do not know that I did. I think when I told them that I had failed to. } 
get through, it was hardly necessary to mention every little creek and i 
valley that I went in through. It was hardly likely that I would leave — 
any pass unexplored in a country like that. 

: 


6738. In order to ascertain the feasibility of any pass, is it necessary 
to make a location survey ?—No. 


6739. It can be done by merely what is called an exploration ?—Yes. 


6740. Was there a location survey made of any portion of the terri- 
tory through the Howse Pass ?—No. 


6741. The examination which you made in 1871 was not a location” 
survey ?—No. 


6742. What would you call it, technically ?—A preliminary survey. 


6743. That is instrumental, I suppose ?—Yes; not through the — 
Howse Pass. The survey that I did through the Yellow Head Pass. 
was done much more correctly. 4 


6744. Could the feasibility of the Howse Pass, for instance, have 
been discovered without anything more than a bare exploration ?—A’ 
very good idea could have been arrived at just merely by any engineer” 
going over it and examining it with his eyes. 


6745. Was a more expensive mode than that adopted by you?—L 
ran a very fast survey along the trail that we cut through the valley, — 
and took levels and got the distances. 


6746. Was it necessary to do that to ascertain the feasibility of it ?— 
JI think it was necessary to enable me to send a profile down to the’ — 
Government, so that they would be able to decide what kind of line — 
they would be likely to get. 


6747. Did you assume that there would be any line there ?—Yes. 


6748. Ordid you assume that you were only to ascertain whether 
there was a possibility of a line ?—I assumed that it was very likely’ 
that the railroad would go through there. 


6749. Were there instructions from your superior officer to make Mt 
such an examination—whatever the technical name of it may be—as 
you did actually make ?—Yes. Pa 


6750. Assuming that this examination may have been more elabo- _ 
rate and more expensive than was actually necessary, I wish to know, — 
who was responsible for the direction of it ?—I forget the wording of 
my instructions. I think a great deal of it took place in a conversation _ 
between myself and Mr. Fleming, verbally, the first year—that was in — 
1871—and that it was considered that I should make a pioper survey — 
through there for a railway. 7 


” 
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_ 6751. But the problem in my mind now is, what was the proper, Seeking 2 Pass, 
a survey ?—I consider a preliminary survey through there, and a location 
_ survey of the line through the Howse Pass and Hagle Pass. 
| 6752. If the only object of that season’s operation was to ascertain Feasibility of 
__ the feasibility of the pass there, the survey which you say youvhave: fern coe Bane. 
made was unnecessary and more expensive than it was required to be, at maGeh ens eer| | 
because you say the feasibility of it could be ascertained by merely Sver the ground. 
_ walking through ?—It could have been ascertained, but there could not 
have been a proper knowledge arrived at. We did not get to the west 
end of the Howse Pass until the 2nd of October. 


6753. That was because you had a large party, was it not ?—We 
_ could not get our supplies there without. 
Failed to get sup~ 
_ 6754. But you would not have had to get so much supplies if the Piles through, 
_ party had been a few men ?—No. ie vanin 
a een needed for a 


: * : small party, 
6755. If the object of the survey—or examination, rather—was only which was all 


to ascertain the feasibility, could it not have been accomplished by a Tees oe 
tess elaborate and a less expensive examination ?—Yes; I think it 


J 


Be i 


) 4 _ 6756. ‘hen do you know why the more elaborate and more expensive 
one was adopted ?—To get a thorough survey. 


6757. Why was a thorough survey adopted instead of an exploration ? 
_ —I suppose it was owing to their wanting to have the line located 
within two years, according to the agreement with British Columbia. 


6758. Who was responsible for adopting the more thorough and Fleming respon- 
_ expensive survey ?—I think Mr. Fleming gave instructions about Sle for! seen 
how the parties were to be conducted in the printed books that he 

sent us. 


6759. You speak of printed books; were printed instructions given 
you ?—Yes. 


6760. Did those printed instructions describe the kind of examina- Printed instrue- 


tion that you were to make in this instance ?—I think so; it is solong by Fleming des- 
: : e 2 ~ cribed how each 
_ since I have read them. They described how each engineer was to con- enelncen wh alta 


re, iw snr | -pyine conduct his 
| duct his survey, and what was to be done in carrying them out. pee en 


-_ $761. Do you know whether, before you made this survey, the feasi- 
__ bility of the Howse Pass had been at all established ?—I knew that it 
had been established from the mouth of the Blaeberry River to 
- Burrard Inlet on the Pacific coast, and I knew that from the summit 
of the Rocky Mountains easterly, from Dr. Hector’s report, that it 
Was quite practicable to get a very good line further in the Saskat- 
_ chewan country as he got out of the pass in coming down the west 
_ Side; but his report was not very clear on those thirty or forty miles 


t 
atleast. It was for the lower portion of the Blaeberry River, but for 
} 


_ the upper portion of it it was not. 


___ 6762. Do you know whether this work of 1871 at Howse Pass was 
' devised after taking it for granted that it was a feasible pass, or was it 
Only to ascertain whether it was a feasible pass ?—When I went over 
_ to Ottawa in 1871 I gave Mr. Fleming all the information I could with 
_ fegard to that road. He was aware of my not having been any 
_ further east than the mouth of Blaeberry River. Other information of 
_ ast of that was obtained from Dr. Hector’s report. 

At 
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In 1867, Trutch 
and witness had 
from knowledge 
gained while in 
service of Im- 
perial Govern- 
ment, come to the 
decision that 
from Kamloops 
to Burrard’s Inlet 
was safe to be the 
line, and that the 
question of passes 
lay between the 
Howse and the 
Yellow Head. 


6763. Do you know whether your operations of 1871 were devised: | 
because it was taken for granted that the Howse Pass was a feasible 
pass ?—Yes. 


6764. Then the operations could not have been for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether it was a feasible pass ?—For the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether it was a better pass than the Yellow Head Pass. 


6765. Now I understand you to say that the survey of that year was 
devised, not to ascertain whether the Howse Pass was a feasible pass,. 
but, taking it for granted that it was a feasible pass, to compare it with 
another one which was believed to be a feasible pass ?— Yes. 


6766. Have you ever given any serious consideration to this question : 
whether the ascertaining of a route for a railway through British 
Columbia could have been accomplished, at less expense than it has 
been accomplished, by sending out smaller parties and exploring merely 
instead of making preliminary surveys ?—Yes; I should have recom- 
mended a proper survey through the Howse Pass and through the 
Yellow Head Pass. All other explorations [ could have done with an 
engineer and a few Indians, without those heavy survey parties. 
When I[ heard the Bute Inlet survey was going on | recommended an 
exploration, but not a survey. 


6767. Was your recommendation adopted ?—No. 
6768. Was there an elaborate survey ?—Yes. 


6769. Who had charge of that ?—Mr. Marcus Smith had the general 
charge; I forget the efgineers that were on it. 4 


6770. In what year ?—In 1872-73. Ido not know how many. 


6771. How did you make that recommendation, verbally or im 
writing ?—By telegraph. 


6772. To whom ?—To Mr. Fleming. 


6773. Do you remember when you made that recommendation ?— It 
was in the winter of 1872, I fancy—in February. 


6774. That was after your first year’s operations ?—Just after I got 
down to Victoria from the interior. 


6775. Was there any other instrumental survey made where you 
think a smaller exploration would have been sufficient ?—I think they 
Howe Sound survey, up Howe Sound, was unnecessary. I fancy some 
of the more northerly surveys were unnecessary. In making explor- 
ations and examinations in British Columbia for the Imperial Govern- 
ment, much of the interior work was in my hands; I obtained infor- 
mation of the country in every way possible. When Mr. Trutch was 
Chief Commissioner I was his assistant, and gave him the information 
about the country, and that was what led us, in 1867, when I left the 
employment of the Imperial Government, to come to the decision that 
from Kamloops to Burrard Inlet was safe to be the line, but that we 
wanted to get the Howse Pass and the Yellow Head Pass thoroughly 
examined to see which was the better of the two. We were perfectly 
clear that either one of these had to be adopted. Our system of carry- 
ing on explorations is shown by the reports published by the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia for 1865-66. We deemed that system to be 
an economical one. 
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6776. Can you describe shortly what that system was ?—I explored 
with one or two men and a few Indians; took observations; I 


estimated the distances; took latitudes and longitudes as well as possible 
and obtained altitudes. I sent my assistants in the same way. Very 


often when I wanted to obtain information of some place, I have issued 
provisions-—a few pounds of flower, and bacon, and tea, and tobacco— 
to men I could depend on, so that they could prospect and report to 
me. They got their provisions in the interior where they wanted 


them, and [ got the information without having to pay any wages. It 


was an economical mode of doing it, and I obtained a great deal of 
information in that way. 


6777. Taking any given distance of locality, have you any idea how 
much more expensive the system adopted for these preliminary 


‘surveys would be than the system you have described ?—Ido not know 


“what the expenditure has been in British Columbia for these surveys, 
but I know it has been large. 


6778. Judging from the parties you had under you and the cost of 


_ them, can you form no opinion ?—Since I left the employment of the 
_ Canadian Pacific Railway, [ have not followed the ‘number of parties 


he. 


that they have had there. 


6779. Can you form an opinion on the subject without knowing 
exactly what has happened ?—I think that, under the other system, 
we might have got the information that we deemed requisite in two 
years, with, [should think; four parties—four surveying parties. 


6780. Exploring parties do you mean ?—No ; surveying parties. 


6781. That is not exactly what I am asking. Assuming that it is 
necessary to make an examination of any given locality in that country, 
can you state what proportion of the expenses of a survey party, such 
as you had, would be required to make only the exploration in the way 
you have described ?—I should think $400,000 or $500,000 would have 
done the whole thing—made the surveys and the explorations. 


6782. How long had you been occupied in gaining the information 
which you describe before you were employed on the Canadian Pacific 


- Railway ?—From 1858 to 1867—nine years. 


6783. Was there a discussion in British Columbia at that time as to 


a railway crossing the continent, or was your examination only for the 
~ purposes of the colony ?—No; I had in view this overland road. I had 
~ discussions with Col. Moody, who was in charge of the Royal Engineers, 
_ about the probability of a line going through the country. 


6784. Do you mean for a railway line ?—For railways and roads. 


| _ The adoption of a proper system of roads and trails through British 
Columbia was a thing that I paid very great attention to. 


6785. What at that time was considered to be the principal induce- 


ment for opening the country by roads?—We had to get the roads 
_ there that we opened to the mines to get provisions in. 


6786. What sort of mines ?—Gold mines—placer mines. 


6787. In what part of the country did they exist ?—Principally in 


bey Cariboo. 


oe. That is near Quesnelle Mouth ?—Fifty miles west of Quesnelle 
outh, 


bas 


: 4 

; 
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Seeking a Pass. 6789, And was it mostly with the object of serving that district that 
you had to consider the question of roads?—No; we were trying to 
get a road in the more southerly district, or this Cariboo district, We 
had to get a waggon road in, as that was ‘the principal mining district 
of the country. We never looked on that as a through route. 


6790. Through to where ?—Through the Rocky Mountains. 


Objective point of 6791. In getting a road through the Rocky Mountains what was 
Kosky Mountains then considered to be the objective point ?—The North Saskatchewan 


and Edmonton. 


6792. What was the object of getting to the Saskatchewan ?—We 
wanted to get an overland route and see if we could not get people to 
come across into the country in that way, and open communication from 
one side to the other. 


Witness’s 6793. How were you occupied between 1868 and the time you 

PEGS engaged upon this Pacific Railway ?—I was in California, Nevada and 
Utah, engineering part of the time and mining at other times, ‘and 
various other things. 


| 
| 
: 


6794. Had you much experience in crossing rough countries ?—A 
good deal. 4 


6795. Do you think that would be useful to you in forming an opinion 
of the practicability of lines through a country not thor oughly explored? — 
—I think so. ‘ 


6796. Is there any other matter connected with this subject which — 
you would like to explain?—I do not recollect anything at pr esent, | 
but if I think of anything I will let you know. 


Winnirza, Thursday, 23rd September, 1880. 


ALLOWAY-: W. F. ALLoway’s examination continued : i 
Nixon’s Pur- By the Chairman :— 
veyorship— 


Buying Horses. 6797. At your last examination you said that you had made some 
entries in some books of the particulars of the purchase of these horses — 
that were sold to Mr. Nixon, and that you would look for the books; i, 
have you searched for them ?—I have. 

Failed to find 6798. Have you found any ?—I have not. There was only one i‘ 

Pooks nam pocket book and one diary, and it was only in one, and I could not find — 
it. 


6799, Do you mean that you had only one book in which you had 
entered all these transactions ?—That is all at that time. 


6800. You kept one book which would cover all that time ?—Yes; y * 
kept a pocket diary about three inches by five. 


ry ee 


6801. I think you said there would have been some difficulty in re- 
cording the names of the persons from whom you purchased those 
horses, because some of them would be half-breeds whom you did not 
know aT said I did not know the persons from whom I purchased, by 
and I did not take any trouble to find out who they were. 
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6802. You gave that as one reason why names were not mentioned ? 
~—Yes; in my diary I never entered the person’s name from whom I 
bought. I just put down, say, “ one chestnut horse,” date, so many 
hands high, and if he had any particular points about him, I would 
enter it at so much. 


6803. Would you not expect that that purchase and the particulars of it 
would be subject fo an investigation afterwards by Mr. Nixon ?—I sup- 
posed that Mr. Nixon kept an account of it himself, too. I supposed he 
_ kept a memorandum of say, for instance, “five horses bought to-day at 

so much ”—the same as I did myself. He knew the price of everything 
just as much asI did. I suppose he kept it as a check on me; if he 
did not he was very foolish. He did so, for he checked it over with me. 


6804. You have a strong opinion, have you, that he did keep such a 
- memorandum ?—Certainly he did. 


6805. Why would he be foolish if he did not do it ?—Any business 
man would be foolish not to. 


set 


6806. There would be no difficulty in recording the names of the 
- sellers as well as other particulars ?—Yes; I think there would have 
been difficulty. , 


_ 6807. What would have been the difficulty ?—Well, sometimes horses 
were <ent down by people to be sold; one man would come in from the 
neighbourhood and would bring in three or four horses ; so-and-so would 
send his horse and he wanted so much for it. If I did not give it the 

_ horse would go back. 

6808. When he said so-and-so you mean thet he would mention the 

name of the owner ?--Yes. 


6809. If he mentioned the name of the owner would there be any 
difficulty in keeping a record of it ?--No; I do not suppose there would 
have been any great difficulty in keeping the names. 


6810. Do you think there would have been any great or small diffi- 
culty in keeping a record of the names, if it occured to you as being 
necessary ?—If I had thought it was necessary I would have kept the 
names. : 


_ 6811. You said that the accounts being made out in a lump sum 
and a lump number, as your accounts were on several occasions, was 
- caused, to some degree, by the fact that you had no book-keeper ?—No. 


le 6812. Did you not say that ?—No; I did not. I said I had no book- 


etre 
__ keeper. 

6813. But did you not give that as a reason for not rendering your 
accounts at greater length ?—No; I said it would be a great deal of 
_ bother to me to render them at greater length. 

~ 6814. Was the bother which was occasioned by having no book- 
keeper the reason for your notrendering them in detail ?—I can answer 
_ that, but I would sooner answer it by saying 
_ 6815. Answer that first ?—No. 


4 


6816. What was your reason for not rendering them in detail ?— 
ecause I asked Mr. Nixon if it would do as well the other way, and he 
‘Said it would. That is my reason, 
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Acesuntse 


Manner of 
making entries. 
in diary. 


A difficulty in 
keeping account 
of names of sellers. 
of horses. 


No difficulty in 
keeping account 
of names of sellers: 
of horses. 


Reasons why he 
did not render 
accounts in more 
detail. 


Nixon’s Pur- 
veyorship. 


Buying Horsess them in detail ?—Not by his direction, but by his permission. 


Accounts, 


No detail by _ 
Nixon’s permis- 
sion. 


The way Nixon 
and witness 
lumped the 
accounts. 


Soth had details. 


Another reason 
for not giving 
dé< tails. 


Nixon got no 
advantage from 
these contracts. 


‘ . 


6817, Then it was by Mr. Nixon’s directions that you did not render 


6818. I do not see much difference; it was in consequence of his 
decision. You submitted the subject to him for his decision, and he — 
decided that they need not be rendered to him in detail?—I submitted 
my figures to him and his figures corresponded with mine. ‘There 
was a certain number of horses—there were eighteen horses in one lou, 
I think—and I would say to Mr. Nixon: “ Ther, is so much money—_ 
this would be $90 apiece,” and he had the same amount of money I. 
had myself, and he said: “ Yes, that would do.” . 


6819. ‘Then it was in consequence of his decision on that subject that j 
the account was not rendered in detail?—With his sanction it was 
done. 


6820. Was that not his decision-~had he not an opportunity of — 
deciding ?—You know better than I do, Judge. 


6821. Did he not decide that it was unnecessary ?—He gave me his — 
sanction to do it. 
. 


6822. Do you think he gave his sanction without deciding ?—Weil, — 
it would not appear to me. When you say a man gives his sanction, it is _ 


a different thing from a decision. | think he gave his sanction to it. 


6823. Now, as a matter of fact, did you not go over the account with 
him so that he might compare your figures first without giving him 
all the details?—He had them himself: the same details as I had. 


6824, But did he have them ?—Yes. 
6825. So that you and he both had the details ?—Yes. 


6826. Do I understand that before you made up your account show- 
ing an average, you would submit to him a statement showing the — 
details of ditferent prices ?—Yes. 


68.7. Do you know what more bother it would have been to have 
left the statement in that way instead of putting it in a gross sum, 
because it seems that all this bother which was occasioned you by not 
having a book-keeper, was not avoided after all, inasmuch as you had — 
submitted all the details to Mr: Nixon?—I did not think it was so _ 
much a part of my business to keep the details. I thought it was more _ 
his business to keep the details, i 


6828. You say that he got no advantage from any of those contracts ? ; 
Yes ; emphatically so. 


6829, Was the advantage altogether your own ?—Yes; altogether. ¥ 


6030. Did you make him believe that the more you made the better 
it would be for him ?—Never. 


6831. Did you lead him to understand that an improvement in your 
circumstances would benefit any one of his family ?—Never. 


6832. Did you lead him to understand that you were to become a — 
connection of his?—Never. He never understood anything of the kind. — 


I never dreamed of such a thing, nor he either. 


N 

6833. There was no understanding on his part that youshould become — 
his son-in-law ?—No; there was not. I do not think that has anything — 
to do with the Pacific Railway. JI do not think it is a fit subject to be — 


discussed in connection with the Pacific Railway. ¥ 
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6834. Mr. Nixon was an officer of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and Buying Horsese 
we wish to know his motives in dealing as he did with you ?—. His Accounts. 


_ daughters were not. 


. . . , . 
__ 6835. I have alluded only to him and his motives, If they were indemmocin 
interested we ought to know it?—His motives were not interested, Witness not 


interested, 
6836. That is what am enquiring into ?—They were not. 
6837. Did you expect in these other accounts for horses sold that 
he would keep fuller particulars than you furnished in your bills ?—I 
expected so. I supposed he kept as full particalars as I did. 
. 6838. I am asking you whether you expected he kept fuller particu- 
___ lars ?—I expected he kept his business as he should keep it, whether 
_ you call my particulars complete or not. My particulars may be as 
full and complete in my mind as there was any necessity for. 
6839. Do you think they were so?—Yes; as there was any necessity 
me for. 
_ 6840. Did you do any work for the Government besides that which 
Mr. Nixon controlled ?—I suppose so. 
6841. Do you not know ?—I did. I do not know whether he con- 
trolled it or not. I did work for other people beside him. 
; .., $842. Who were they ?—They are too numerous to mention or think 
of them all. 
~ 6843. Could you mention one?—Mr. Rowan. sO Ore ee 
6844. Mention another ?--Mr. Sutherland. Sune 


6845. Which Mr. Sutherland ?—Mr. Hugh Sutherland. 


_ 6846. Was that while he had charge of the Fort Frances Locks ?— 
— Yes; and other times. 


6847. In June 10th, 1875, you rendered an account for one horse, peep pecenet ni: 
- $150, besides your commission, without mentioning any name; can Ce 
| you say for whom that horse was bought ?—No. 


6848. Your account does not mention it. Look and see (handing 


_ the account) ?—(After looking at the account) : I expect that horse was 
for Mr. McMillan. 


_ 6849. Does it appear there ?—No; it says above : “ One pair of hob- 
bles.” 


_, 6850. And you think that the horse was for the same person who got 
the hobbles ?—1 think so. 

Ny 6851. Do you thiuk that was sufficiently particular without stating 
_ for whom the horse was got ’—I do not know; I got the money for it, 
_ and that is all I wanted. 


_ 6852. I understood you to say that you believe your accounts were 
_ Yendered with sufficient carefulness ? Yes; they were rendered with 
sufficient carefulness. If I sold an article to you, and I rendered an 

account for it to you, that is all the particalars that were necessary. 


| 6853. It was not necessary if those accounts would be afterwards 
Subject to inspection 2—I was not particular whether they were or not. 
how 
__ 6854, Do you remember ?—I do not know that I thought of it. 1 may 
have thought of it at the time, and I may not, I am not sure. 
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Shee rik 2 ee oes Mee goods how is the weight ascertained ?—By a 
Manner of ascer- Pee ae iE anh 
gaining web ee 6806. Where ?—Here and elsewhere. 
6857. What was the practice as to ascertaining the weight ?-- 
Weighing them. 
6858. Here and elsewhere ?—Here and elsewhere, both. 


6859. If they were weighed elsewhere, how would Mr. Nixon know 
the weight ?—The person who would receive them would receipt for 
them short if they were not right. 

6860. How would he be made aware of the weight which youclaimed 
to have carried ?—Because there was a way-bill sent with the freight. 


6861. Who would make out the way-bill ?--I would make out one — 
and Mr. Nixon another. 


6862. Do you mean that in every instance when freighting was done 
there would be a duplicate way-bill at this end of the line ?— Yes ; for 
the Pacific Railway. 


Teaming—how 6863. In charging for the use of teams, to any particular camp for 
time ascertained. instance, how would you satisfy Mr. Nixon of the time charged for ?— 
What camp do you mean? 

6364. In the account of May Ist, 1876, the first item is “two teams 
to camp C?”—Yes; the receipts that the teamsters would get would 
be dated, and I would get as much as I could after the date to come 
back empty from Mr. Nixon. That is to say if they left here on the 
5th and the receipt was dated the 10th for the delivery of the load, that | 
would be five days, and I would get three days most likely for coming — 
back. That would be about eight days for wherever it was to. 


6865. Do I understand that you would get a certificate from the 
officer at the other end of the line as to the date you arrived there ?— 
Not from the officer—anybody who was there in authority, whether 
he was an officer or private. 


6866. He would be an officer for that purpose ?—I suppose he would. 
Perhaps he would, and perhaps he would not. 


6867. Be good enough to answer my questions correctly. I am 
asking you how you would satisfy Mr. Nixon as to the correctness of 
the time occupied in carrying that freight ?--By presenting him with — 
a receipt. 


6868. From whom would you get that receipt ?—From the person 4 
in charge out there, authorized to receipt them. a 


6869. But how would he know of the time occupied in returning 2— 

The way-bill would be dated from here, Winnipeg, such a date, and 

then he would know. 

oad ee iostae 6870. And the return ?--Yes ; he would allow me so many days. if i 
point, three days Was five days going out, he would allow me as an average three days — 


would be allowed , i 
Pe aharn for coming back. 


Bill for teaming. 6871. You have a charge on April 4th, 1876, © three teams to — 
crossing,” what crossing does that mean ?—How much is the charge is 
5 


6872. Is there more than one crossing ?—(Looking at the bill) : 
That is the crossing at the lower Fort at Selkirk. 
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6873. How far is that ?—Twenty-two miles and eight chains.§ eh Bis 
6874. Another charge, May Ist, 1876, is for a ‘‘ messenger to Mr. 
Brunel, $15.” Have you any idea how the messenger was conveyed 
to Mr. Brunel ?—I think he went along the Pembina Branch to 
_ Emerson. 


Messengers 


| 6875. With a horse ?—I do not remember; Ido not think so. «4 
| 6876. How far would that be about ?—There and back? 4: 
| i 6877. Yes; either way ?—1i26 miles, there and back. ttt. a 


6878. About how many days would it occupy a man without an 
~ animal ?--I could not tell you. It was all water between here and 


_ there. $15 is charged; seven days I should judge. 
| Carrying Mails. 


6879. You had a contract for carrying the mails at one time had you (ontrack for 


: not ?—I had. east. 
if 6880. To what points ?—I do not remember their names. 
6881. In what direction ? —Hast. 

6882, Were they to the camps of any persons employed on the Pacific 
~ Railway ?—I think so. . 
6883. Was it a service just for the use of persons employed on the 
_ railway ?—Which contract do you mean, for I had two? 

_ 6884. Take the first one ?— Which one is that ? 


; ’ Two contracts— 
6885. [ cannot tell, | am asking you ?—One was for contract 14, and one for contract 


the other was for 15. conten 
6886. Was the contract for 14 for the services of the employés of 
the railway ?—For the service of the employés of the Government. 


6887. How was the price to be paid for that arrived at?—I think 
| there was one by the month. 
| 6888. And how was the other ?— I think the other was by the month, 
if lam not mistaken; I am not sure. 
6889. This account of May Ist has anitem for carrying mails weekly : 
__was the payment so much per week, or fora longer period ?—I forget ; 
if you tell me the price I will know. 


2 Sycnly eect : . One $65 a month 
6890. $65?—That was a month—carrying it by the month, once a forces ne rmeaie 


week. once a week. 


6891. Do you remember how much a month ?—$65. 


6892. How would that mail be carried ?—On men’s baeks sometimes ; 
and sometimes with a horse, if the roads were passable enough. 


6893. There is a charge for one buck-board for a Mr. Watt, $85 ; Buckboara, 
what sort of a vehicle is a buck-board ?—Four wheels and two axles 
“and a board across; a set of springs, three or four boards, and a pair of 
_ shafts. 


6594. Did you say springs ?—Springs under the seat, generally ; yes. 


: ig 6895. Do you remember whether this buck-board for Mr. Watt was 
_ abetter one than was usually made at that time ?—It was a godd one; 
_ Ido not know whether it was better. 
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Item for sending 
out horse and 
cart to Emerson, 


Accounts. 


Item for trans- 
rting stores to 
orth-West 
Angie, 


Practice as to 
vouchers. 


6896. I am asking you whether this was a better one than usual ?— 
I suppose it was from the price. 


6897. Have you any recollection of it ?—No. 

6898. What was the price of a usual one ?--$80 or $85. 

6899. Was this a usual price, or an unusual price ?—~It was a usual 
price. 


6900. Do you know whether this buck-bcard that you sold toMr. 
Watt was of better quality than the average quality at that time ?—I 
do not know what the quality of it was at the time, except from judging 
from the price; it was a good buck-board. 


é 
: 
6901. Was it better than the average buck-noard sold at that time?— 
It was a good average buck-board, because the average was pretty good. 
6902. Do you remember about the distance over which you carried 
mails to section 14 generally ?7—No. 
6903. Would the distance vary from time to time ?—I think so. 


6904. In June, 1875, you make a charge for sending out a horse and 
cart to Emerson, including expenses and wages of man, $22.50, do you 
remember that transaction ?—No. 


6905. Have you any idea how long it probably took for a man to 
go there with a horse and cart ?—$22.50 would be about seven 


_ days. 


6906. And would you charge between $3 and $4 per day ?—Yes; $3 
or $3.50 per day. . 


6907. Do I understand that you estimate the distance because of this 
price? I asked you about how long it would take ?—I did not estimate 
the distance; but the time that it would take. 


6908. And you judge by seeing the price now ?—No. 


6909, Could you not judge without seeing the price?—Yes; I could. 
It would be about six days. Emerson is about sixty-three miles, and it 
would be about that time it would take. 


we 


6910. In June, 1875, you charge for four teams, eleven days each, for 
transporting stores to the North-West Angle; can you explain what 
evidence you would be likely to have to satisfy Mr. Nixon of the cor- 
rectness of that charge ?—The receipt is the only thing, unless some of 
the engineers were with them; of course there were. 


6911. When you presented those accounts containing such items 
would you give up the receipt to Mr. Nixon?—Yes; the receipt was ~ 


the voucher for the item. I would have a voucher four pretty nearly 
every item, 


6912. Do you say it was your practice at \that time to furnish him 
vouchers for most of the items in each account?—Any items that £ 
vouchers could be furnished for, were always furnished from beginning 
to end. When I say vouchers I mean way-bills for freight. 


6913. Do you mean certificates trom some disinterested person who — 
would know whether the item was right or wrong ?—I explained to you 
some time ago that the way-bills for the teams, while the teams would — 
be on the road, would be the voucher. , 

\ 
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6914, But the way-bill would not show the time you were kept on Pecety 

_ the road?—The receipt of the way-bill would be for so many daysyous 07 e- 

_ the road going out; then he would have to be the judge of the number 

_ of days on the road coming back. If I started from here on the 5th of 

_ the month it would be on the way-bill “ Winnipeg, May 5th.” If I got 

- out there in five days the man would receipt it, or say that I arrived on 

_ the 10th, that would show five days. 


6915. Suppose you did not call his attention to it until after you 
_ were therea day or two ?—There would be no supposition about it; it 
— could not be. 


6916, Then the receipt itself would not show it?—The receipt. itself 
~ would show it. 


we 6917. No; the receipt would not show it without the fact being evi- 

fenced in some way that you had delivered it as soon as you could. It 
"might have been more profitable to you to wait there a couple of days 
before delivering the goods ?—I could not wait there. _ In sending stuff 
out to the North-West Angle there is only one house, and a man is not 
going to allow a team to stand there for a day or an hour if he can help 
it. That is the way we do business. 


6918. Were the goods which you transported weighed at the other Goods transport- 


E ighed at the 
4 end of the line ?—Yes. Scaceencurinnes 
_ 6919. At Winnipeg and the points to which you were taking them ? 


_ —It it was done by the hundred it was. 


6920. In taking goods to Rat Portage, do you remember whether 
j there was a persou there who weighed them?—Yes. 


Buying Horsese 
__ 6921. Please look at your account of the 16th June, 1875, and say Item for buying 
' whether the horses sold there were horses bought by the Government, eae eae 
| or whether they were horses of your own which you sold ?—I could commission he 


: : : : vould think were 
hot say ; it luoks as if they were my own (looking at the account). gee 

___ 6922. Then can you explain why you charge commission on horses $12 commission. 
/$12?°—I do not know. Is°$12 charged in that account ? 

_ 6923. I showed you the account ?—I did not see the commission. 


| © 6924. If you found the commission there would it make an 
4 y. y 
‘difference t—Y ep; 


_ 6925. Then you can look atit again (handing the account to witness) ? 
_~(After looking at the account): Some of them must have been mine. 


7 6926. How many horses have you charged for in that account ?— 
‘There are only two horses. 


__ 6927. Now what do you say ?--There were none of them mine —they 
Were bought on commission. 


6928, And the reason you say that is because you see the commis- 

sion charged ?—Yes. 

6929. Did you do freighting for the Fort Frances Locks and for Mr. Fort Frances 
Hugh Sutherland at the same rate that your did. it! for) Mrs Nixon ?—.,uock— 


Preighting. 


6930. Was that rate established by competition with other persons ? 
I believe there was a year or so that contracts were not made on 
count of none to go, and whenever there was I charged higher for it. 
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6931. Was there any understanding between you and Mr. Sutherland — 


Relations with and Mr. Nixon that whatever one paid the other should pay ?—Yes; if — 


Sutherland. 


An understand- 
ing with Nixon & 
Sutherland that 
whatever one 
paid for freight- 
ing the other 
would pay. 


Canal shut down 
before witness 
and Sutherland 
roomed in same 
house. 


Sutherland and 
witness connect- 
ed together in 
business for about 
a month. 


Never jointly 
interested in any 
transaction with 
Sutherland. 


But there isa 
building in Win- 
nipeg which they 
built on joint 
account. 


Item for trans- 
portation to 
Carleton in 1876. 


I got the Pacific Railway contract I got Mr. Sutherland’s contract. 


6932. Were you and Mr. Sutherland connected in any way ings 
business ?—Never, at that time. 


6933. Did you live together ?—Not at that time. q) 
6934. Did you at any time during the time you did work for the * 
Pacific Railway and Fort Frances Locks ?—I do not think so. I might 


say no. I think the canal was shut down before he and | roomed inthe ~ 
house. 


6935. Since that you have been connected in business together ?—No. | 
6936. Did you not make a contract for any work together ?—Never. 


6937. Why did you say that you had not been connected in business 
at that time ?—Well, I have done things for him and he has done things ~ 
for me, but there never was any business connection. 


6938. Have you not beea jointly connected in business together ?— 
T was for about a month. 


6939. Then why do you say never ?—I lent him some money to 
do business, and after a month I sold out to him. . 


6940. During that month you “were interested together ?—I do. not 
think I ever thought I was interested with him. 


6941. Did he think so ?—I do not know. 
6942. Did you ever have reason to suppose that he thought so ?—No. | 


6943. Do you say now that you and he were never jointly interested 
in any transaction ?—Yes. 


6944, You say that ?—I say that, yes. I might say that there is a 
building here that he and I built together, if you call that business. 


6945, On joint account ?—Yes; Ido not know whether you call that 
business. 


6943. It was not for pleasure altogether, was it ?—It was speculation. 
He and I built a building together, that is all. 


6947. When was that ?—Two years ago, I think, or a year and a-half 

ago. "i, 
6948. That was since his connection with the Locks ?—Yes. 
6949. Had you any other business in connection with the Locks except * 


freighting ?—I suppose I had. I have done lots of things for the Fort 
Frances Locks. 


6950. Why do you say you suppose: do you not know ?—Yes; I say 
I have. 


6951. What was the nature of the business ?—I used to send messen-— 
gers in there. ; 


6.52. Any other kind of business ?—I sent teams in there. There. 
may be some other kinds, but I do not remember. 2 


6953. In January, 1876, you render an account for transportation ; 
do you remember the transaction in which you were to take supplies 
further than you did take them ?—Where was it to. 
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6954. Carleton—I think it was to Fort Pelly you intended to take Fretshtins. 
them, but you left them at Carleton 2—Yes; I left them at Carleton. 


6955. How far is it to Carleton from Winnipeg ?—547 miles. 547 miles. 
6956. That is the distance you think to the place at which you left 


- them ?—Yes. 


6957. What was the distance to the place at which you were engaged 
_ to leave them ?—About 800 miles, I think, from memory. I think you 
will find the exact distance in that account, if | am not mistaken. 


6958. Do you mean in the account which you rendered, or in figures 
afterwards ?—In the account which I rendered. I do not know that it 
is there, but I know we figured the distance. Ido not know whether 
it is in the account or not. 


6959. Do you find it figured there (handing witness the account)? 
—-(Looking at the account): No; Ido not. 


6960. You were mistaken about that?--Yes; the way we arrived at The average price 
the 23 cts. credit was by saying iffit was worth 11 cts. to go 800 miles, peace 
what was it worth to go 500? I remember the transportation parti- 
- ¢ularly; I had good reason to. : 


6961. The amount actually paid to you was only a proportion and 
not an excessive proportion of the whole amount Y--A very small pro- 
- portion. 


6962. Less than you ought to have got, in your opinion ?—Less than 
I ought to have got--a good deal. 


‘6963, In March of the same year there is an item for transporting 
supplies to Victoria, Saskatchewan, and which were not transported 
all the way, but were left at Carleton ; was that settled in the same 

_ manner—lI mean paid by only a proportion ?--I think so. 


6964. Is there not a credit in the account ?--(Looking at the ac- 
count): Yes, there is a credit there. 
| 0965. The proportion that was paid was nota fair proportion ?-—No ; 
| it was not as much. 
& 6966, Do you remember in round numbers the distance to Victoria ? 
_ —No; I do not. 
6967. Do you remember whether your contract for carrying mails Carrying Mails. 
was for more than one year ?—I do not; I guess it was. 
-_ 6968. Was there any change in the price, as far as you remember ?—— A contract for $65 
There was one contract from this account for $65 a month, and there Contract ’for $300, 
ba Was another for $200 or $300, I think. 


; Wa : “fof 2 ar Wi ly. Weekly to con- 
6969. What service was performed for the large amount ?—Weekly, Noe ahaa 


- to contract 15; it was $550 or $600 a month. $600 2 month. 


6970. Do you remember during what time that contract at the larger 
| rate extended ?—I do not. iremember there were tenders called for 
f 
f 


and I got the contract. 


6971. Do you wish to say anything further about the evidence you 
have already given ?—Except that I would like to ask the reporters 
not to put in that personality about Mr. Nixon and his family. I do 
not think it is a proper thing to appear in the papers, and | do not 
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WILSON. 


Fort Frances 
Lock— 
Supplies. 


In store at Fort 


Frances. 


Engaged by 
Sutherland in 
spring of 1876, 


Kept books which 
are in possession 
of Government. 


In service of 
Government 
until spring of 
1877. 


Mr. Logan his 


superior officer. 


System on which 


Government 
stores were 
managed. 


think it is a proper thing to ask me, as [ cannot see it has any con- 
nection with the Pacific Railway. I cannot help saying so before I 
leave the box. 


The Chairman :—It will have to remain now. 


G. M. Witson, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 
6972. Were you at any time connected with any transaction con- 
cerning the business at Fort Frances Lock ?—I was. 


6973. In what capacity were you interested ?—I was in the store; in 
the Government store. 


6974. When were you engaged ?—I think it was some time in the 
spring of 1876, as near as I can remember. 
6975. Who engaged you ?—Mr. Sutherland. 


6976. What was your duty in the store ?—To give out supplies and 
attend to the service of the men, whatever they required. 


6977. Did you keep books ?—Yes. 
6978. Where are those books ?—I suppose the Government has them, 


6979. To whom did you give them up ?--f[ left them with the Govern- ah 
ment, they belong to the Government, and I have nothing to do with 
them. 


6980. Who had charge of them after you left ?—Mr. Logan, the store- 
keeper. 


6981. How long did you remain in the service of the Government in 
that capacity ?— Until the following spring, the spring of 1877. 

698 .. 

6983. 

6984. 

6985. Was he principal store-keeper ?—Yes. 


6986. What was the system of disposing of the Government stores 
at that time ?—Do you mean in disposing of them for their own use? _ 


Was there any person in the store over you ?—Yes. 
You had not sole charge ? --No. 


6 
Who was over you?—John Logan. 


6°87. To any one of them ?—They kept clothing, books, shoes and | 
such things as that, whatever the men required, and they were sold to 
the men—furnishings, I suppose you might call it, for the men. 


6988. Did they dispose of them to any person except the persons 
employed by Government ?—Only to employés of tho Government. 


6989, Was there a separate account kept for each of the employés?— a 
Yes. 


6990. And goods got out of the store would be charged ?—Yes. 


6991. Was it your duty to settle all these accounts with the labourers? 
—No. 


6992. Whose duty was that 2—That was done at the head office. My. 
duty was only to furnish the accounts to the head office. 
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iy 
_ 6993. Then, from time to time, you rendered statements to the head 
Office, of the goods got by each of the employés ?—Every month. 


_ 6994. Settlements between the Government and the persons em- 
‘ployed took place at the head office ?~-Yes ; at the head office. 


__ 6995. Do you mean the principal office which was at the Locks ?— 
Nes. 

_ 6996. That officer took charge of the transactions with the boats and 
other things ?—Yes, everything; all had! to report there. -Of course 
“sometimes these accounts would be rendered oftener, if they were 
settling up with the men. 


___ 6997. But the practice was to render them at least once a month ?— 
,. sometimes oftener if necessary af & man was settling up. 


6998. What change took place in your transactions with the Govern- 
“ment; you say in the spring of 1877 you ended this engagement ?— 


“Yes. 


_ 6999. Then, what happened ?—The Government, or Mr. Sutherland, 
“had decided to do away with the store. 1 think a number of parties 
having started stores there, and we used to have a good many com- 
‘plaints from the men, one way and another, and we decided to do away 
withit. The furnishing part of the store, it was decided to do away 
-with—boots, shoes, clothing, and such things as that. 


eh 7000. And provisions ?—No ; just the furnishings. 


HS 7001. The provisions still remained the property of the Govern- 
‘ment ?—Yes, 


7002. What happened after that ?—I bought the stock and started 
business on my own account. 


just the figures. 


| 7003. Do you remember what you gave for it ?—I do not remember 


__ 7004. Can you tell near ‘about ?—No, I cannot; it is so long since I 
looked at the thing. 


7005. Can you tell within 
haps, $3,000 or $4,000. 


ae 7006. How was the value of them arrived at ?—The value was 
arrived at from invoices. 


$1,000 ?—I should think it would be, per- 


|. 7007. But you would first take stock an J ascertain the quantities ?— 
Yes; stock was taken. 


_ 008. And you applied to those quantities the prices of the invoices ? 
-—Just the cost—whatever the goods cost. 


cake : é } * 
ee 6009. Adding freight and charges ?—In some cases there was; in 
other cases there was not. 


a 7010. In what cases would you not add freight and charges ?—On the 
“Tubbish. 
TLL. Do you remember what rate you paid on the cost ?—I do not. 


_ 7012. Did you pay the full cost ?—Yes; and some of it was a pretty 
ard lot to pay cost for. 
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Transference or 7013. Who ascertained the quantities and prices which you would be — 


Government called upon to pay ?—Mr. Logan, the store-keeper, and Mr, Thompson, i 


Sua Ne ens foreman in charge of the works. 
gan omp- 
son the valuators 7014, Was Mr. Sutherland there at the time the transfer was com- — 
who appraised 

the quantitiesand pleted ?’—He was not. 

prices of goods 


transferred to 7015. Then who took charge of its being carriel out ?—Mr. Thomp-_ ; 
Sa. son and Mr. Logan, the store-keeper and foreman. 

7016. Had the principle upon which the transfer was to be made 
been previously arranged by Mr. Sutherland ?—I suppose Mr. Suther- 
land gave instructions. 

7017. You had no negotiations with him ?—No; simply to buy the © 
stock. It was Mr. Sutherland offered the stock for sale. 

7018. Did you agree with him as to the rate at which you would : 
pay the wbole cost ?—No; I wag to pay the cost. 7 

7019. That was arranged with him ?—Yes. 

7020. When you purchased what you did, what goods did they — 
retain to dispose of on the Government account ?’—They kept all the 
provisions. 

rote ceta 7021. I suppose you got a detailed account of the goods purchased 
purchased. at the time ?—Yes; it was all‘done in detail. 


7022. Did you keep a copy of it?—I may have it; I am not quite 
positive, I left Fort Frances in July, 1878, or about Ist August, 1878. 


7023. Then you were in business on your own account some fifteen 
months ?—I think it was about the Ist July, 1877, that I got possession 
of the stock, and it would be about July, 1878, woen I left—about a— 
year. ) 


7024. I thought it was in the spring of 1877 that you left ?—Springg 
out there is June generally. 


7025. Besides the goods which you got at the time of the transfem ‘ 
other goods arrived, did they not, which went into your possession i) 
—Yes; the statement I made there, about the values of the whole, 
would include them. 
Arranged at time 7026. But it was arranged that goods on the way to the Government — 
zoodson their Stores should pass over to you ?—Yes; furnishings. it 
way to Govern- 9 
mentstoreshould 7027. Was there a separate invoice made out for those goods whi ch 
pass into posses” arrived afterwards to you ?—I think that they arrived there about the 
time I took possession. 


7028. Some invoices arrived afterwards, I am informed ?—I coulda 
not tell; the Government books would show, I suppose. 


7029. I am asking whether you had separate and subsequent state- 
ments, showing those new arrivals after the first invoice of the first 
(8 ansaction 91: Ven. 


7030. Do you think you have those ?—I may have some of them; I 
brought my papers with me and threw them into my store-house; if” 
they are there I will be happy to produce them. { 


7031. After you became proprietor of this store about July, 1878, 
was any person interested with you in the store ?—No. 
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| a 7032. What system was adopted, after that time, about goods got 
from you, by persons engaged by the Government ?—No system what- 
ever; I had to look out for myself. 


7033. You did sell goods to persons employed on the works ?—Yes. 


7034. How did you get your pay ?—I got my pay by orders on the 
_ paymaster, from the men. 

7035. Did it sometimes happen that the paymaster paid you, without 
orders from the men 2—No. 

7036. Would you always settle first with the purchaser of the goods, 
and get directions from him?—Yes, I got instructions from them ; 
they sometimes gave it verbally, but it was done generally through 
written order. I wish I had been able to get it that way. I would not 
. gz got behind with some of them. 


| - 7037. suppose, at times, you would require goods which you had not 
in your own shop and which the Government had in theirs ?—There 
_ may have been some provisions got in that way, but I think that, as a 
_ general thing, it was on the other side—that the Government borrowed 
_ from me. ; 
~ 4038. Was there a system of borrowing, between the two shops ?— 
‘They did borrow from me; when they were short they borrowed from 
me instead of buying. They had the stores on the way, and if I had 
the goods in the shop I never refused. 


4039. What would they borrow from you ?—Provisions. 


| a 7040. They did not deal in any after you purchased the goods from 
- them ?—Nothing but provisions. 'lhey may have bought some sheets, 
or blankets, or something of that kind from me. 


who got them on behalf of the Government, or was it entered in the 
books ?—It was entered in the books the same as another article. 


a | 7042. If they borrowed an article would you charge it in your books ? 
_ —It was charged in the books, and when it was returned it would be 
_ charged back. 4 

7043. So that all those transactions would appear recorded in your 
books ?—Yes; and others too. Every transaction of mine with the 


i 


_ Government would be recorded. 


| E 7044. Of course you did not feel sure that they recorded it ?—I 
assume that they did; they should have done so. 


| a 7045. So far as you know you have no reason to think it was not done? 
_—I believe it was done. 


7046. Do you remember some butter coming from Thunder Bay, 
_ addressed to the superintendent, Mr. Sutherland, but afterwards going 
_ to you ?—Not that I know of. 


_ 747. Are you aware that there has been some rumours about such 
"transactions ?—I never heard any rumour of the butter transaction ; but 
' Thave heard other rumours. 


ni 
try 


~ 7048. 1t has been said that a quantity, something like two tons, started 
from Thunder Bay addressed to Mr. Sutherland, and that the marks 
"were changed before they got to the Locks, and that the butter went to 
| you ?—It is false. 


- 7041. And was this borrowing only recorded in the memory of those. 
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7049. Do you remember any quantity of butter coming from Thunder 
Bay to you ?—Yes. | 


7050, About what quantity ?—That I could not say. I got butter so 
many times from Thunder Bay. y 


7051. Would you get it in such quantities as that ?—I got pretty 
large quantities of butter—some very large quantities, ‘ 


7052. Do you remember any arrangement by which butter which 
had been intended at first for the Government store, became your 
property before it reached the Locks ?—Never ; there was never such 
a thing occurred. 


7053, The rumours that you allude to are probably about cattle ?— 
Yes. 


7054. What do you say about the rumours of the meat that changed 
hands ?-—They borrowed some from me and they returned it. It was 
only a small amount. I can, perhaps, explain the matter thoroughly to 
you: | bought a beef from, at that time, I supposed the Hudson Bay 
Co.; it was through one of their officers. It was in the very hot 
weather, and the families had nothing but pork, and some of them 
were getting black-leg; they were complaining that they would like — 
to have some beef. I got an opportunity of buying a beef. It was — 
more than the families would use, two or three times over; and [ — 
agreed :o buy it and supply, the families, provided that the Govern- — 
ment would take the rest and return it when their cattle came in, — 
which they were very glad to do. 5 


7055. Then they got it from you and returned it afterwards ?— 
Yes. 


7056. Did that happen on more than one occasion ?--That was the 
only occasion, that I know of, that they borrowed from me. 


ee eee ee ee ee 
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7057. Did it happen that you sold any live animals which at first — 
were intended for the Government stores ?—I never sold any live — 
animals that belonged to the Government, but to myself. I bought all — 
my cattle here in the city. . 


7058, From what place would you buy your goods, as a rule 2—I got 
some here, some in Toronto, some in Montreal, and some in Thunder ‘. 
Bay. ic 

7059, Would the transportation of those goods to your establishment 
be over any of the Government lines ?--Yes, iy 


7060. Would it be transported by Government service ?—-Yes; by — 
boat, it would be from North-West Angle into Fort Frances Lock, and — 
some from Thunder Bay, “7 


7061. How could they come ?—Some parts overland and some over — 
the portages—by boat you may call it. = 

7062. But performed by persons in the employment of the Govern-— 
ment ?—Pertormed by the Government. >= 


7063. Were regular accounts kept of those freighting items >—Yesam 


7064. Do they appear in the books to the credit of the Govern- 
ment ?—They do. “ile 


7065. Have you had time to look at your books, sinee you were 
subpcenaed ?—No; I live out of town. 


= TV IN 
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7066. Then you have not been near enough to the books for you to Bub Rice: 
bring them since you have been supbcenaed ?—No. 


7067. Are you aware that there has been some rumours about the Rumours of the 


Pac. omission of such 
“omission of such charges ?—I am. charges un- 
Ma 


: ? foun . 
_- 7068. That has no foundation ?—No; it has not. It is very easy fe 
‘coming at the proof of it, that there is no such foundation. T think 

Mr. Fowler, of Fort Frances, gave evidence on that at one time that 
satisfied them. 


* 7069. Before whom did he give evidence ?—Before a Commission 


that sat here once before, and at Ottawa, I believe. 


7070. Did it happen when you wanted goods by way of exchange 
out of the Government store, that you would sometimes get them 
without any person being present ?-——No. 


la 7071, It has been said that the Government clerks were not always Never allowed to 
a ‘there, and that they had such confidence in you that they let you take £0, store and 


3 Te : take goods when 
what you wished and allowed you to keep account of it ?~-There was no no representative 


z such thing happened. I do not think the store-keeper would aliow Orono HOt 
_ anything of the kind; he is a very strict man. 
7072. I believe Mr. Thompson, who was foreman on the part of the 
Government for some time, bought some of the property or got some 

f the property : are you aware of that transaction ?—Not that I know 
Eee... 


7073. Did you know that he had got any ma hinery of any kind ?— 
_ No; not that I know of. I have heard these rumours; that is all. 


_ 7074. Had he some landed property in this part of the world ?—I 
_ think he had a farm about thirty miles from here. 


en!'70'75, Is it west ?-—It would be south. 


7076. What is the name of the place ?—Clear Springs, near Niver- 
Ville. 


4 


S 


| 1077. Have you-any knowledge of any removal of Government. pro- 
perty by him, either after purchase or otherwise ?—No. 


__ 078. Would it be convenient for you to let us look at the books for 
‘ashort time, upon some future occasion ?—-My private books ? 


¥ 


_ 1079. No; the books of the Government ?--I have no books of the 
Government. 


7080. I mean your private books in which your charges for the 
Overnment are, or your credit for things returned by the Govern- 
Ment ?—1 would willingly show it to you in my presence. 
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_ . SUTHER- 
—" SUTHERLAND, sworn and examined: She LAND. 
| i: By the Chairman :— Nike Tao 

* veyo. ship— 
7081. Where do you live ?—In the city of Winnipeg. Suppice: 


7082. How long have you lived here ?—Since 1873. 


ips - 7083. Do you know Mr. Nixon, who was paymaster and purveyor 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway ?— Yes. 


\ 
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a vey orship— SU Pe oa 
Supplies. 7084, Have you had any transactions with him in that capacity a 

Yes. a 
Witness had busi: 7985. What was the nature of the transactions ?—It_was largely on” 
with Nixon inthe contracts, and in a great many instances private purchases —that is, for 


shape of contracts 
aa surchases for the Government. 


t. : : 4 y 

THe Nao 7086. But not by tender ?—Largely it was simply private purchases, ~ 
4087. Not by competition with other parties ?—In a great many — 

instances, yes; and in as many instances, no. |= 

7088. When youspeak of private purchases, you mean not by public 

competition but by arrangement with him alone ?—Yes. i’ 


7089. Have you any idea, in round numbers, of the whole amount of — , 
your transactions with him?—I could not speak advisedly without. — 
reference to old books; but it was a very large amount. 


Extent of trans- 7090. Would it be anywhere in the tens of thousands, or only in the 
pasos. thousands ?—I do not think it would be in the tens of thousands, but it 


would be over thousands. 


7091. Would it all amount to more than $10,000 ?—My impression is — 
that it would. Ye 


Eiirot aoa aiie! 7092. How did you first become acquainted with him ?—While 
ance with Nixon. returning from a business visit to the east I met Mr. Nixon on board 
one of the steamers—I believe it was the “‘ Selkirk”—and he introduced — 
himself to me there on the boat and got acquainted with my wife. — 
His family were not along with him, but he came down here and found ~ 
out from some source that we hada comfortable home, and he asked me 
if | would board him. I refused at the time, saying that we never — 
kept boarders, but referred him to my wife. I said to him if she was — 
willing that I would be happy to receive him in my family; and he — 
went to my wife and made the same request to her, and she demurred. 


7093. I suppose you were not present ?—-No. 
7094. At all events you say he had an interview with her ?—Yes. + 


Nixon goestolive 7095. What did it lead to? -It led to her consenting to his coming — 
RG to live at our house for a short period. : 


house. K 
7096. Did he live at your house ?—He did, from the fall until some — 


time in the month of April. ‘ 


ee 


7097. None of his family were with him ?—No. 
7098. During that period had you dealings with him in his capacity 
as paymaster ?—Not during his residence in the house. ‘ea 


7099, What was your business during that time ?—I was dealing im ~ 

wholesale provisions and groceries. j 

Nixon dealt with 7100. Did he deal with you on his private account during the same — 
privateaccount period that he was dealing with you on the public behalf ?—He did. 


during the same é A 3 Dr 
period that he 7101. To what extert did he deal with you on his private account f 
was dealing with _ Hig private account might h ted to fr 35 to $400 
him on behalf of I ¢ mig ave amounte o trom $ 0 nal 
the public. monthly, latterly. ‘a 


7102. About what would be the gross sum ?—The gross sum, up: 4 
to the time of the latter settlement, was about in the neighbourhood of 
$900. | 
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Nixon’s Priv. 
4 5 F, veyorship — 
7103. Was it understood that he was to pay that private account in Suppliess | 
full or not.?—There was never an understanding at any time. He kept 
on dealing and getting goods for his private account. 


7104. To what extent had this account run before he, made any pay- Private account 
ment on it, or any considerable payment? In fact, what was the whiten eter 
largest balance you had against him at any time ?—$900; in that written om. 


neighbourhood. I will not speak advisedly to the time. 


7105. How did you deal with that account against him ?—I wrote it 
off from the face of the books as paid, not giving any reason to my 
_ book-keeper for doing so. 


7106. Do you mean the whole sum, or the balance out of the $900? 
—I wrote otf the whole sum. 


_ 7107. Do you mean that you marked on your book that it had been 
settled ?—Yes, 


7108. Without any actual settlement having taken place ?—-Yes. 


7109. Do you know whether that came to the knowledge of Mr. in Wie Sere motied 
_ Nixon ?—I was summoned to appear before a Parliamentary Committee {2,22Pe2” before 


; Pubhe Accounts 
on Public Accounts. Committee. 


7110. Could you specify in what year it was ?—In 1878, 


7111. About what time?—Some time in the early part of March I 
- was summoned to appear before the Committee. 


“7112. What happened between you and Mr. Nixon then ?--When I a hep pendened ie 
was summoned I thought it advisable to render his account in full, from “OUR’ P NN 
the time that he commenced to that date; and he came to visit me and 

he said tome: “Is that account not settled upon your books?” | Nixon calied ana 
admitted that it was settled upon my books; but, on the other handyeit hoot whether” 

_ wat not actually paid, if it were settled, and I thought it was likely GHincenee 
_ that I would be put upon my oath, and if it were asked me whether the mi ae 
account was settled I would have to make the statement that it was 

settled but not paid, and I thought it probable that it would injure both 

him and me also. 


7113. Was any different arrangement made between you then ?—Yes; 
I made a large discount. 


_ 7114. About how much ?—Probably nearly one-third of the account, Made reduction of 
orsomething in that neighbourhood, and took his note for the balance, took Nixoa annie 
payable at a future date. for balanee. 
7115. The notes were settled subsequently ?—Yes; all except the 

discount. Of course I discounted it very liberally. 


7116. You mean discounted your open account ?-~Yes. 


_, ‘117. But the notes, they were finally satisfied ?—Yes; they were 
“finally satisfied. 


7118. During the time that he was boarding with you, was there Money, for board 
‘any understanding that he should pay you for board ?—No; although {hat Nixon would 
i boarding with us for some time, he actually tendered, or made go. 
enquiry what the amount of his board was; and my wife being anxious 
“to get him away from the house refused, and I retused, to accept any- 
thing, thinking that he would take that for granted and leave of his 
/Own accord, 
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BNixon’s Pur- 


veyorship— 5 p 4 “= 
Supplies. 7119. Did he propose to leave ?--He said he could not possibly stay E 
Nixonsaidhe and not pay board. * 
could not possibly ‘i 


stayand not pay, 7120. Did you assent to that ?—Yes. 
but he stayed. ; 


7121. Then he.went away I suppose ?--No. 

4122. How long after that did he stay ?--He stayed on until some 
time in Apri. 

4123. How many months would that be ?--From October to April 

4124. After this conversation do you mean ?—No; it might be some 
time in December the conversation took place, and he stayed on until — 
April. 

Board never paid 7125. For that period has he ever given you any compensation ?— 


for. No. 


7126. Do you remember any transaction between you and him about 
a cheque from him to you ?—Yes. 


Cheque for $150 7127. What was that for?—That was for a sleigh; but I returned 

for sleigh return- = o i >it was , ¢ . 

Arig MG Niton, the cheque to Mrs. Nixon, or it was sent to the house at all events by 
one of my clerks. 


mudtness ob two 7128. Do you remember the, amount of that ?—In the neighbourhood * 
sleigbp eben of $150. I could not exactly specify the amount, but I recollect well that. 
engineers and the | got two sleighs at the time, one for the engineers and the other for | 
other for Nixon. him. . : 


Paid only for 7129. Was this cheque for the one sleigh you got for him ?—I was’ 
sleigh furnished paid simply for the sleigh that was furnished to the engineers. 


to engineers. 
7130. Do you mean that the cheque covered the price of both 
sleighs ?—No. 


7131. Only the one sleigh that he got himself ?--Yes. 


7132. Do you know whether that came to his knowledge at once: 
that you had returned the cheque ?—He was aware of it at once. 


Nixon aware 7133. What makes you think he was aware of it at once ?—The fact 


that cheque had a che #2 - S Cees - 7 
een ad. eine his cheque, given on the Ontario bank, I think, was returned to 
im. 


7134. Did he ever speak to you about itshortly after that ?—Scarcely 

ever. 
He had no objec- 7135, Did he object to your sending his wife the cheque ?—No ; he 
pion. had no objections. i 


¥ 


Government 7136. Was there any reason why, in addition to board being given 
account the without pay, you should make any gift to any one of his family ?—There 
benevolence to was really in truth none, only that the Government account was an— 
Nixon. . : 
account that we regarded valuable, even if we did not make a profit on 
it. ‘To a person in large business ready amounts of money were most — 
valuable, and we regarded that it would be better at least to have an 
ordinary share of the patronage of the Government, even if we were — 
not making anything out of it. That was my only object. a 


Nixon claimed 7137. Did he make any request to you about your throwing off any — 
the right to large of your account at any time, either as a discount or otherwise ?—He- 
private accounts. always mentioned that it was customary, according to mercantile rule, 

that a person purchasing largely should get a large discount upon any-- 


thing that they wanted privately for themselves. R. 


ay 


? 
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Nixon’s Pur- 
y i s veyorship— 
7138. Do you mean purchasing largely upon public account ?—Yes. Supplies. 
7139. That would give him a claim for reduction upon his private 
account?—-Yes; by the ordinary practice of commerce. 


7140. Did he’ mention what that percentage was ?—No; not par- 
ticularly. 
_ Tl41. It was not a question of percentage ?—No; not particularly a 
question of percentage at all. 


7142. Then do you say that this balance of his private account 

_ remained written offand unsettled until you were summoned before the 

Committee on Public Accounts ?—Yes; until | was made aware of that 
by being summoned. 


7143. And after that time, when you made a claim for the whole, do 
_ you say that he suggested that it had already been settled on your 
books ?—Yes. 


144. Did you understand that to be an intimation that he should 
not be required to pay it ?—Yes. 


7145. Do you know whether he dealt with merchants and other per- Witness felt the 
“sons furnishing goods to the Government on account of the Pacific Auntie Neos 
Railway in a business-like way, or did he endeavour to obtain any advan- in order to secure 
tage ?—I can only speak for myself. 1 know that I felt, during all my (re ote, 
transactions, that it was necessary to propitiate him to get a moderate patronage. 
share of the Government patronage; even at the reduced prices that 


the Government was paying to us. 


7146. Did you, upon any occasion, tender at very low rates ?—Yes,  Tendlered very 


: 

7147. How low, in a general way ?—Absolutely at cost, and less. 

_ 7148. What was your object in tendering so low as that?—To test if 
_ it was possible that we could get a contract at any price. : 


7149. What was the result of your tendering at cost, or lower ?—Of 
course there were difficulties raised, and our tender was regarded as 
irregular. It had never been regarded so before. 


_ 7150, Did you succeed in getting a contract on that tender ?—No. 


_ 151. Are you aware of’ any instance where other dealers propiti- 

ated him ?—I am satisfied in my own mind. 
7152. I can hardly take that as evidence ?—It is so patent with every oe 
"one that every one knowsit. The last of my transactions seemed to be fatter wanted” 
atthe time that he made application to me to buy a lot of half-breed Lenten 
scrip for him. serip for him. 
7153. What was his request to you on that occasion ?—Simply that 

he wanted me to purchase the scrip. 
_ 7154. Do you mean for him ?—Yes. 
__, 7155. Did he offer to find the money for you to do it with ?—No; he 
“did not mention anything regarding that. 
___ 7156. How did you understand that proposal ?—I felt at the time tee ope 
“that I had then given him more than my business could afford; that 1 fit,tpathe co 
could not afford, in justice to myself and those associated with me, to ™°re- 

§ive any more. I had given to the full extent of my power. 


_, 1157. Did you intimate that decision, that you would not ?—No; I 
are not do that. 
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sy eon In i F>— we 2 : ' . 
apptiose id 7 58. You mere'y omitted to buy them ?—I omitted to buy them. 


‘Refused to buy 7159. Did he continue to dea! with you?—The Government account — 

them andthe | was withdrawn instantly, but his private account, from some marvel- 

countwaswith: "lous Cause, sas continued from time to time, for quite a while. . 

The third thrown ~160. The reduction that you speak of having made upon his private — 

SUSE account, to somewhere approaching one-third of the whole, has that — 

never paid. still remained unpaid?—It stands upon the face of my books yet, 
although I have balanced the account to profit and loss. 


4161. I mean has he actually satisfied it by anything valuable ?— 
No. 

7162. Since that omission to buy the land warrants, have you had any 
dealings with him on Government account ?—None. 


J. SUTHERLAND. 


JamES SUTHERLAND, sworn and examined : 
Fort Frances : 
Fock— By the Chairman:— 


Bouk-keepioge % 
7163. Were you at any time employed by the Government in con- 
nection with any of the Pacific Railway works ?—I was employed in- 
directly by the Government—that is, on the Fort Frances Canal. 


7164, You mean the Locks which were built under the charge of your 
brother ?—Yes. 
Book-keeper. 7165. In what capacity were .you employed?—I was book-keeper. 
7166, At what time were you first engaged ?—In the spring of 1375. 
7167. Was that at the Locks ?—It was at the Locks. 
7163. Where do you live now ?—I live here in Winnipeg. 


Left Locks in 7169. When did you leave the Locks ?—I left the Locks in the winter 7 
winer of 87 oF 1879, or rather in December, 1878, just about New Year's time. 
Tpcodectink 7170. Who had charge of the books kept on behalf of the Govern- — 
‘books. ment at that point ?—I had. 


7171. Had you any assistant book-keeper ?—Occasionally I had; a 
portion of the time I had none. | 


System on which 7172. Will you explain to me the general system of keeping the 

Pt. books connected with these works?—To keep the accounts of all the 
different works and to credit the Department with all money coming, 
and to keep a proper distribution of time and supplies, and all that sort 
_of thing on the ditferent works; keeping everything straigbt in that 
way. | 


‘sy SE Sey: \ 
Separate account 47173. Did you keep a separate account for the Government store ?— 


store, /es. ; 
oe SOT SUNS TS 7174. And for the boats? the Government owned a boat ?—We did not 


keep it for the boat; we kept an account for the transport of supplies — 
between Thunder Bay and Fort Frances. When we did that sort of — 
thing we charged it up to Transportation Account, d 


7175. Did vou engage persons for that special service ?—Yes. 


Transport. 7176. How was it done? what kind of vehicles ?—We had horses and 
waggons on the portages, if necessary, and small boats on the lakes 
with barges in tow. K 
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7177. That is, you kept a force for that work specially 2—Yes; when Bovk-keeping. 
required. They were not always required, Yor instance: we had some TT?™sPo"t 
_ supplies that we wanted from Thunder Bay; we had a man employed 
for that purpose, and he hired men to assist nim to bring his stuffright 
through, and would probably make thice or four tripsa season if neces- 


rary. 
7178. Then you had not any force there continuously ?—No. 


_ 7179. Do you say you had a separate account for that service ?—I 
_kept a Transportation Account. 


7180. Was there any other route on which you kept a Transportation 
Account in the same way ?—In the same way we kepta Transportation 
Account for the North-West Angle route. 


7181. How was the transportation effected from Winnipeg to North- 
_ West Angle ?—We let that by contract, I think. 


r 
! __ 7182. Was that not done by Government labourers ?—No, not by day 
labour ; only a portign from North-West Angle. 
7183. Between the North-West Angle and the lakes you say it was 
_ always done by your own servants ?—Not always; Capt. Wylie 
contracted to take some sometimes. 
- 7184. How did he take it ?—By his buat and barge. 


_ 7185. What was the name of his boat ?—I forget the name; it was a 
little tug. 


7185. Did the Government own at any time any boat there ?—Nu 
boat, except on the line; there was a small tug-boat there. 


7187. Where was that?--On Rainy River and Lake of the Woods. 


7188. Then, besides the work done by that Government boat, you 
— occasionally hired Capt. Wylie to work with his boat ?—Yes; as the 
line boat was not sufficient. 

7189, Did you keep a separate account for that boat ?’—Transporta- 
tion Account: North-West Angle Division. 


7190. Would that account include the principal operatiors of this 
boat ?--Yes. 

_ 7191. Did you keep a separate account with each person employed ? 
= \es. 

7192. How would you get information of the amount of goods 
_ disposed of ut the Government store?-—-By a statement handed in to 
_ me from the store. 

__ 4193. Who would have charge of making that statement ?—There 
"were several. Of course Mr. Logan was the heat ; he had Mr. Wilson 
' és his assistant, who generally furnished me with the statement certi- 


‘fied by Mr. Logan, and I entered it accordingly in my books. 


_ 7194. Then they had a subordinate set of books for the purpose in 
that store ?---They might not be called a set of books, as they were 
“memorandum to be transferred to the head books. 


_ 7195. They had some books in which entries were made ?---- Yes. 


_ 7196. And did those books purport to account for all goods going 
"out of the Government store as far as you know ?—Yes. 
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Payments. 5 i < : 7 
Re conninirand ou 4197. Was there any particular period of time at which those : 
ai before pay. accounts should be rendered to you ?—Always before the payments — 
ments were made __. ad a 
to labourers. were made. 


7198. You mean payments to be made to labourers ?—Yes. 


4:99. How often was that?--As a general thing when my brother — 
came in. There was no particular time, as the men did not require | 
their money there; they could not do anything with it, and they were 
better without it often. 

7200. As arule were the payments made to persons employed only 
when your brother came to the place ?—-Occasionally; Mr. Logan kept 
a small amount of cash on suspense, and if a man wanted a dollar or 
two he would pay it. 


4201. But there was no periodical settlement ?—No. 


Govermment 7202. In keeping this account with the Government store, I under- 
ies stand you had a separate account open in your books for it ?—Yes. 

yee of book- 7203. Did you charge your Stock Account with the goods that came © 
eepinge 


to the store ?—-Yes. ' 
7204, At what rate?—Th’ invoice rate, with freight and charges 


added. 
7205. Did you charge the Stores Account with the cost of transporta- 


tion of the goods which went to the store ?—Yes, : 


7206. And youcredited your Transportation Account accordingly ?— 
Yes. 
Books in possess 7207. Have you the books now showing that account from the begin- 
peek ning ?—Yes. 
Transfer of some 7208. Do you remember a transaction by which a certain portion 
store goods to of stores were at one time sold, or exchanged, to Mr. Wilson ?—Yes, 
7209. Before that time Mr. Wilson had been in the employ of Gov- 
ernment ? —Yes. 


7210. In what capacity ?—As assistant store-keepex. 
7211. After that time he kept a store on his own account ?—Yes. 


How these goods 7212. Do you remember how the value of those goods, which were 
Pe rues: transferred to him, was arrived at ?--I think that they were put in at 
cost, or I think Mr, Thompson and Mr, Logan valued them, if I recol-_ 
lect right; the statement was handed to me at all events, and entered — 
accordingly. 
7213. Yuu charged Mr. Wilson with the amount of that statement, — 


and credited your Stores Account ?—Yes. 
‘Goods which 


‘arrived alter | 4214. There were some goods which, I understand, arrived after 
and charsedto that transaction ?—Yes. 
Wilson. 


4215. Do you know how the accounts were made as far as those 
were concerned ?——-They were charged to Mr. Wilson—that is all such 
as he took, which would come under the same head. 4 


4216. Those subsequent arrivals were not all of the kind of goods 
which he bought—such as provisions ?—No. | 
4217. Then you selected from the whole lot a portion of the cha- 
racter which he had bought—such as furnishing goods ?—I think 
& 
& 
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Lock— 
there were some goods bought before the clothing, and such stuff— Beekeeping. 
_ men’s supplies—were sold to Mr. Wilson ; and those goods, when they 
arrived, were handed over to Mr. Wilson and charged to his account. 


Of course there were no more bought after that but supplies. 


7218. When you speak of supplies do you mean provisions ?—Yes. 
7219. So that after that period you did not deal on behalf of the After tran: rer of 


. 5 ° . store alt 
Government with furnishing goods—such as clothing, and boots and whore in louae 


~ shoes ?—No; not at all. and the like. 


7220. Then that account which you say was kept of those stores Account of stores 


__-ought to show whether that transaction had been a profitable one or an @8it appears in 


unprofitable one ?—Yes. 


t 


ab 


ooks, 


7221. Would you open your books and_ let me see how*that account 
stands? (Witness opens the book.) Do you remember whether your 


_ brother used to charge to Stores Department Account the salaries of 
_ persons who were employed ?—Yes, 


7222. Such as those of Mr. Logan and Mr. Wilson ?—Yes ; everything 


~ in connection with it. 


7223. That account has not been finally balanced ?—No, it remains 
open ; the store was handed over. 


7224. I understood you to say that you had charged this account 
with the amount of goods got by Mr. Wilson ?—Certainly. 


7225. When the store was closed was any stock taken of the goods 
-on hand ?—That is, when the works were closed here ? 


7226. When the stuff was transferred ?—We kept the store for our Supplies. 


~-own supplies. 


7227. Is it open now ?—No. 
(228. When was it closed ?—It was closed when the works were shut 


down. 


7229. Then you left before the store was closed ?-—Yes. Lett before store 
was cioseda. ‘anR@ 
71230. So that you are not able to say how the account was finally non sey 
adjusted ?—No; 1 am able to say just in the same position I would be finally adjusted. 
Supposing that were the case. I took it from the statements at all 
times; 1 was not supposed to go into the store and take stock myself. 


_ I was furnished with a statement of stock on hand. 


7231. Do your books—these books which are under your control— 


~ show the final settlement of that account ? Is this the one you mean 
_ pointing to an account book) ?—Yes. 


Oe 7232, In doing that would you credit to Stores Account that final 
__ Statement of stores on hand ?— Yes, 


7233. Is it done ?—No. 


7234. Then these books do not show the transaction ?—I can show Can show stats 
ment of stock om — 


_ you statement of stock on hand, but it is not entered up there; that is nand, but it is 


‘supposed to show the amount of stuff on hand. Bow enveree tle 


7235. Why is it supposed to show it when it is not here ?—Every 
“entry is made of all the stuff that has gone out of it, and every entry is 


made of the stuff that went into it, and the difference between the two 
4s the balance on hand. 


uae 


q 
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7230. But supposing they had been stolen, would the books show — 
whether they were on hand or not ?—Certainly. 


7237. How would the books show?—We had the amount of each _ 
account of stuff that went in there. All it would require is a mere 
matter of work, to pick it out in the ledger, and that and the stuff that % 
had been sold would show it. i 


7238, But the stuff on hand is not entered to show the balance between 
the two accounts: this account as it stands now does not give any idea 
of the real state of affairs at the closing of the shop?—The words 
‘by balance on hand” are not written in. ‘i 


7239, If that were written in correctly it would show ?—Yes ; that. 
is all that is required to be done. 


hs 
. 
7240. You think that can be done by the statement that you have ?-— 4 
Certainly. 


7241. Will you produce that statement ?—I have not got it with me, — 
but I think I can find it. 


7242. Do you remember, in round numbers, the amount of that state- 
ment?—I could not say. ? 


7243. Was that the time that you say the store was handed over to 
Mr. Fowler ?—Yes. 


7244. Who was Mr. Fowler ?--He is a man who owns a mill there. 


7245. Did he buy this stuff there ?—No; I believe my brother had 
instructions from the Government to hand over any stuff that was on 
hand at the time of closing the works to Mr. Fowler. 


7246. Was a statement of the estimated value of the goods at that — 
time taken by Mr. Fowler handed to you for the purpose of entering — 
it in the books ?—Yes ; and signed by Mr. Fowler as having received 
it. . 

7247. Did he receive it on behalf of the Government or on his own 


account ?—TI believe on behalf of the Government, to keep it instore 
for them. 


7248. Then that statement, if the estimate was a fair one, would — 
show, up to that time, whether this keeping of the store had been pro- 
fitable or unprofitable ?—Yes; of course as far as profit is concerned 
we had no profit on anything except goods that were sold to the men, 
and that was closed when the store was handed over to Mr. Wilson. 


7249, I thought you still kept supplies after that ?—No; we kept — 
supplies to supply our boarding-house, and we charged it at the same _ 
rate as it cost, just the invoice price. Transportation and expenses in 
connection with the store were put on the goods, and they were dealt 
out as near as we could get at the cost. Of course when the stores were — 
all dealt out the two accounts should balance, because there was no — 
profit on anything except stuff that was sold to men. 


7250. It would show how unprofitable it had been: it would show the 
actual state of affairs?—Yes; it would show the actual state of affairs. 


7251. So that all this book requires now is an entry on credit side of 4 
stores account of the value of those goods asestimated when they were 


transferred to Mr. Fowler ?—Yes; the difference would be the depre~ 
ciation, ; 


ety 


- all in connection with that one transaction. 
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7252. Was that your Jast connection with the books ?—Yes. 
7253. Did you charge Mr. Fowler with that transfer ?—No; I did 


not make any entry of it at all. I did not charge him with it because 
I was out of the employ of Government at the time. When the statement 


came in here to me I was at Winnipeg. 


7254. Did any person succeed you to take charge of the books on 
account of the Government ?—No. 

7255. So that that particular transaction is not recorded in any 
Government book, as far as you know ?—No; we have a statement for 
it, that is all we have to show. Of course that can be easily entered ; I 
can enter it any time for you in a fow moments. 


7236. Would you piease show me in the books the entry or entries 


by which the goods were debited to Mr. Wilson when he got them ?— 
Yes; there is an entry—(pointing to the book). 
we 7257 
that time 


hat do you find to be the whole amount of goods taken at 


— 


y Mr. Wilson ?—Just at that time, $1,738.52. 
7258. What time was that ?—June 30th, 1877. 
7259. Was there any subsequent entry in it of a similar character ? 


»—Yes. 


_ 4260. When was that ?—December 31st, 1877. 
' 7261. What is the amount of that charge ?—$3,716.36. 


_ 262. Besides the goods and supplies transferred to him, was there 
any charge fur avcounts assumed ?—Yes. 


7263. What is the amount of that charge ?—$139.49. 


7264. Then what would be the total of your debit upon that transfer 


of the accounts and goods ?—$5,594.17; [do not know that that was 
You see we had a trade 
account, and that made some of it, of course. I have not the details 
before mc, and I cannot tell without referring to them. 


7265. Whether it was part of the transfer at all events it wasa charge 


which ought to be made against him ?~— Yes, 


7266. Are you aware ofthe method by which he settled that claim ? 


_ —He settled it by supplies in return, I think; if I recollect rightly. 


7267. The value of what he got was not to be paid for in money ?— 
Ido not know what the agreement was. 


ee 4268. Do you know whether it was paid for in morey ?—I do not 
think it was. 


_ 7269. How do you think it was paid for, if settled ?—I think it was 
paid for by supplies that we got after in return from him. I know a 
statement was sent to the Department in detail. 

7270. After this transfer to him you continued to dealin provisions? 
—Yes; we kept our own supplies for our works. 


7271. Do you think that you obtained provisions from him in 
exchange ?—Occasionally ; when we were out of them we did. 


7272. I mean in satisfaction of this large transaction: was it not 
arranged that he should pay for the furnishing goods which he got, by 
‘giving you provisions in exchange ?—I do not think it was arranged, 
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but if it was I do not know what the arrangement was. He was to 
pay for it; but before very long he had an account against us for — 
supplies which I think covered it, if I recollect rightly, because we 
were very often out of supplies, and we could not get them in under a 
week or a month’s notice sometimes, 


7273. Do you remember who valued the goods which were got in 
any large quantity from him, after he got furnishing goods from you? 
-—They were charged to him, I think, at cost price. f 

7274. Lam speaking of the goods which you got from him. Who 
valued them? Your brother’s recollection was that there was an 
understanding made between him or some one else, on the part of the 
Government and Mr. Wilson, tu the effect that Mr. Wilson should take 
all the furnishing goods that you had on hand, and that he should pay — 
you by the exchange or delivery of other goods, such as provisions, — 
which you required to deal in?—I think that was the understanding. 


7275. Do you know who valued the goods which you actually got 
from him on that bargain ?—I think Mr. Thompson and Mr-“Logan, if 
anybody. Of course I do not know. 


7276. Lsee there is a credit in June, 1878, of one entry of an invoice, 
will you be able to produce that invoice ?—Yes. 


7277. Please turn to your account with the Bank of Ontario. Was 
it your habit to keep an account with the Bank of Ontario, showing 
each amount that was sent by the Government to that institution ‘for — 
the expenditure on the Locks ?—Yes, 


7278. And then showing each payment on cheque given against that — 
account ?— Yes, : 


7279. Please turn to your cash book of May, 1877. I notice a credit — 
to the bank of $500 in one item, and $1,307 in another; can you explain 
why such a large sum as $1,307 would be drawn at one time ?—It 
would be drawn on Suspense Account. For instance, my brother would — 
be going away on a trip, and he would want to pay small bills ; a cheque 
would be drawn by the paymaster and countersigned by himself and - 
marked on “ Suspense Account.” Then when he returned he brought 
in vouchers in triplicate for everything that was paid, and a statement | 
was made up from it. That amount wascharged to Suspense Account, 
and the vouchers were credited when they were brought in. 


7280. Will you show me the Suspense Account which contains that 
entry of $1,307, and how it was disposed of ? Did you say that upon 
such occasions as you mention, when $1,300 would be taken from the — 
bank, it would be taken in bank bills and paid out by somebody hand- — 
ling it ?—Yes. 

7281. In this instance it would be taken by your brother ?—It would 
be deposited to his own credit in the bank, to issue cheques against it, — 
as if it were his own—it amounts to tho same thing. 


7282, What object would be gained by that ?—He was only in there 
once in a while and he could not be with Mr. Logan to get a cheque — 
countersigned whenever he wanted. He was 500 miles and some- 
times 10U0 miles away from Mr. Logan, and he could not issue a— 
cheque without Mr. Logan and he were together. ; 


7283. Had a system been established that payments of the Govern- 
inent money should only be made by joint cheque of Mr. Logan and 


y 
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your brother? Is that what you mean ?—Yes; I believe though that the 

“instructions were that whenever any money was to be drawn in that 
way, it was to be drawn on suspense, and it was to be marked “ Suspense 

*Account;”’ that is in accordance with the instructions from the Govern- 
ment. 


' 7284. But it avoided the necessity, you say, of the money being 
ypaid out by joint cheque: your brother had control of the money, to 
pay any person he alone thought was entitled to it ?—Yes. 


7285. So it avoided the supervision which was intended to be exer- 
.cised by Mr. Logan ?—Yes; but those Suspense Account items were 
“kept as low as possible; they could not be avoided. 


“ 
ne 


7286. Do you know whether, when you gavea credit in this instance 
to your brother for his disbursements against this Suspense Account, he 
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had to submit vouchers, and submit them toa similar supervision of Usbursements. 


_ Mr. Logan, or any one else ?—He handed the vouchers in to Mr. 
- Logan. 
4287. So his Suspense Account was not credited with those items 
until Mr. Logan supervised them ?—He was not credited with them 
until Mr. Logan passed them. : 


_ 7288. Was that by one statement, or was each item of money actually 
“paid out so revised by the officer appointed by the Government ? —Yes. 


_ 7289. There is one item against the suspense charge of $1,307, 
amounting to $850 in one sum as wages, do you know whether an 
item like that would be revised by Mr. Logan ?—Yes. 


7290. What was Mr. Logan’s position at the Locks ?—He was pay- 
master and store-keeper. 

7291. Besides his duty of looking over the goods in the store, had he 
also to revise statements of expenditure ?—Yes ; but the assistant store- 
keeper relieved him ofa good deal of work in the store, so that he 
could give more attention to the cash. 


7292. Then your brother had not the authority to pay moneys 
entirely on his own judgment ?- No. 

7293. Is it your idea that this charge of $850, according to the system 
which you have described, will appear to have been revi-ed by Mr. 
_ Logan ?—Yes ; I can give you the details of it. 

- 7294. I am speaking of Mr. Logan’s signature ?—Anything about 
| wages will be on the pay rolls, and will be found certitied to by Mr. 
_ Logan. Department has them and we have triplicates. 
__ 7295 Were there other Suspense Accounts besides this ?—Yes; Mr. 
Logan had a Suspense Account. 
_ 7296. Do you mean by that, that money ina lump sum would be 
handed to him and charged to his Suspense Account ?—Yes. 
_ - 7297. And it would be his duty afterwards, to account for the disburse- 
ment of that money ?— Yes; and my brother checked him, because all 
vouchers had to be certified to and approved by both of them. 
- 7298, And that was the system of audit which was adopted with 
reference to the Locks ?-—Yes. 


_ 7299, It did not pass through the hands of any auditor in Winnipeg? 
—Not that I know of. 
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7300. Who was the foreman in charge of the works ?—Mr. Thomp- 3 
son. 


7301. Did be remain there as long as you did ?—He remained there 
longer than I did; he remained there until the close of the works. 


7302. Do you know whether he got any of the property belonging 
to the Government, by purchase or otherwise ?—I believe he got a. 
boiler, which was charged to him in the books. 


7303. Was that in your time ?—Yes. 


7304. Please turn to his account ?—It did not belong to us; it 
belonged to the Red River route. 


7305. Was that a boiler that had been in use in one of the boats. 
that you speak of ?— It was a boat. I think the hull of it was burnt on 
the route, and it was taken to Fort Frances and used there. At. the 
close of the works Mr. Thompson bought it; and I believe my brother: 
had instructions to sell afl the stuff he could. 


7306. Did you take any part in the arrangement ?— No; I did not. 


7307. Do you know who settled on the price ?—I think it was 
between him and my brother. The books will show the transaction. 
There was no arrangement between him and me. 


7308. Do you know what kind of a boiler it was?—An upright 
boiler. : 


7309. Have you any idea of the value of it yourself ?—I do not. 
consider myself capable of valuing it. 


7310. Do you know the size or number of tubes, or anything of that 
description? -1 do not; I simply recollect seeing the boiler. I did not 
pay any particular attention to it. It is not a very large one, at alk 
events, 


7311. Do you remember whether Mr Thompson was charged with 
the freight of any property which he had removed ?—-I do not recollect.. 
There are other means of transporting, besides Government. 

7312, Yos; but I want to know as a fact whether he had been charged. 
by the Government with any transport ?—I do not know. 


7313. You do not know whether he ought to have been charged with 
any ?—I do not. 


7314. It was no part of your duty to manage the affairs there ; it was. 
only to keep record of them in your books ?—It was only to keep the 
books, 


7315, Did Mr. Thompson keep a boarding house ?—No. 

'316, In paying the labourers, do you remember whether it was the 
system that they should give orders upon shop-keepers for any goods 
that they got before you paid the shop-keepers, or did you pay the shop- 
keepers without such orders, and charge the men with the amount ?— 
In the first place Mr. Logan paid all the men; I know it was the habit 
when aman wanted any goods at any particular store, he would come in 
and ask the paymaster for an order on that store. Mr. Logan would. 
not give ar order until he went to the store and found out how much 
he wanted, and whatever he wanted Mr. Logan gave him an order on 
the store for it, and took his receipt for the order and charged it to his 
account, 
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7317. Have you any reason to believe that Mr. Wilson was interested Has no reason to 
jointly with any one else in the store after he became the owner of bélleve that, 
that store ?—I have not. terested jointly 
; with any one in 

: ¥ -1_, store. 

7318, You are probably aware that there have been rumours that he °" 


was ?—Yes, I am aware of it. 


_ 7319. [lave you the time-book that was kept ?—I do not know that I 
have; I expect that I have. 


7320. Was it part of your duty to keep the time ?—The fore part I 
did, bat after a while I got so busy I could not, and got a man to assist 
me. 


7321, Have you the pay-lists?—We have the triplicate copies some- 
_ where; they have been stored away for a year and a-half. 


7322. Have you the custody of the cheques that were given on the 
Bank of Ontario ?—-No. 


7323. Do you know who would have those ?—Mr. Logan, the pay- Oz@u,the pay- 


master. custody of 
tus cheques. 


__ 4324, Did I understand you to say that all the- cheques given on 
this Government account on the Bank ot Ontario were signed by two 
‘persons: your brother and Mr. Logan ?—Yes ; first signed by Mr. 
_ Logan and countersigned by my brother. 


_ 7325. Is there anything else connected with this matter which you 
would like to explain, either on account of the evidence you have given, 
or anything that I have omitted to ask, so as to give a fair knowledge 
of the way it was conducted ?—I do not know that there is anything, 
unless I heard the evidence read. 


7326. You can consider the matter, and ifat any future time you 
Vish to give your evidence you can do so. 


es Winnirea, Friday, 24th September, 1880. 
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By the Chairman :— Fest ap iy 
cndering. 
7327. Where do you live ?—In Hamilton. Contract No, 2. 


7328. Have you spent much of your time in the North-West of late 
_years?—A very considerable in the summer time. 


_ %3829. Have you been interested in any transactions on account of 
_ the Canadian Pacific Railway or telegraph lines connected with it ?— 

Yes; in building the telegraph line from Livingstone to the longitude 
% Edmonton. I have built in Edmonton, but ‘that was at my own 
expense to reach the people there. 


7330. Were you the contractor originally for this work ?—Yes. 


: ‘ € . tye ‘ r Work let by 
_ 7331. Was the work let by public competition ?—Yes. public com: 


petition. 


_ 7332, Did you tender for that work which you contracted for ?— 
Yes; amongst others. 
aan : . | p r Witness’s tender 
_ 1333. Did your tender make an offer for that particular work ?—My was from ESA 
ag 4 a . arry Oli 
ender was from Fort Garry to Edmonton. ton. 
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Contract No.2. 7334. Did you make any offer for the portion of the work which you 

Tendered for ~~ contracted for ?—It covered that. The way I tendered was for the 
three sections. I did not tender for No.1, from Fort Garry to Fort Pelly. 
I tendered under the other, No. 3, from Fort Garry to the longitude of — 
Edmonton, and I likewise tendered from Fort Garry to Lake Superior. 


7335. In the work for which you took the contract, the portion of ¥ 
the line between Fort Garry and Fort Pelly was not included ?—It was 
included in my tender. 


7336. But for the portion of the line for which you contracted ?— 
No; that is not in my contract—from Fort Garry to Pelly. 


7337. It was not a special tender. from Pelly to Edmonton ?—No. 


Beenie donthe 7338. Did you make any tender alone for the portion which you. 
portion he got. | built ?—No; not separately. 
7339. Then your contract was for a different length of the line, from. 
that for which you tendered ?—Yes. 


How he came to 7340. How did it happen that you obtained a contract for a portion. 
Bee ioe ich Of the line for which you had not tendered ?—I was notified by 
he had not telegraph that the whole of my tender was accepted from Fort Garry 
UN ate to Edmonton. When I reached Ottawa, finding that they were going 


on the present route of the railway to Pelly, [ declined to take that. 


7341. Do you mean on the present route of the rai!way ?—Yes ; 
because [ had specified to go south to Pelly. 


Had specified to 7342. But the present route of the railway is south ?-I mean the 
pee Pe then projected line. 1 had fortunately specified in my tender to go by 

Hilice or Pelly, or that way ; that is going up this trail. ‘ 
Got-contract No.2 7343. Then was it by asubsequent negotiation that you were allowed 
subsequent to his tO Contract for only a portion of the line for which you had tendered ? — 
tender. —Yes; that was the result of my withdrawing from that. 


7344, Was it by subsequent negotiations ?—Yes. 
7345. It was not in accordance with the terms of your tender ?—No. — 
7346. Then it was by subsequent negotiation ?—Yes. 


7347. With whom was it you made these subsequent negotiations ?— _ 
I think it was upon a report from Mr. Fleming to the Minister. 


7348. With whom did you make them?—I withdrew unless I] was 
paid an extra price from here to Pelly, and then the other was offered 
to me. f 

Withdrew origin- 7349, Who offered it to you?—The Engineer-in-Chief by special 

al tender, and ; = 2 

contract from report. It arose from a report from the engineer, I presume. That is. 

Pelly to Edmon- all that took place. I withdrew; and, in the course of the day, that from. 
~ Pelly to Edmonton was offered to me. 

7350. Do you remember whether the offer was made in writing or 
verbally ?—I think on their part it would be verbally. I do not think 
there was any writing to me about any more than the contract. I put 
in a letter saying what I would do this for from here to Pelly. 


Asked $20 per 7351. In that letter, stating what you would do this portion between — 

Bad cidtien ire Fort Garry and Pelly, did you claim a price higher than you had — 
originally tendered for ?—Yes; I claimed $20 an acre for the chopping: 
and clearing. “y 
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7352. Do you mean $20 an acre for the whule portion of the wood, Comt™*et %% ®. 

or only for that portion which you supposed to be in excess of that 

which would be on the southern line ?—On the southern line [ did not 


calculate on any timber land. 


; 4 é LA titexc onde : ava 2O timber in his 
Jand which would be found on the northern line ?—Yes ; I would have Wayon.southert 


: 
7353. Then your demand was $20 an acre for the whole of the wood Would have had 
| had no timber to hinder me on the southern line at all. line. 


7354. Do you know by what amount that increased the offer of your 
_ tender ?—I could not tell. Ido not know the number of acres there 
_ would be between here and Pelly, 
__ 7355. Do you think this proposal for the increased price was made Telesraph— 
3 Ses 5 are ; Joustrimetio me- 
in writing or verbally ?—I made that in writing. Contract No. 2. 
— _ 7356. To whom was that directed ?—It was directed to Mr. Sandford 
- Fleming. 
_ %357. Had you a conversation with him on the subject after this Sandford Blem: 
writing ?—No ; I think the next thing was that when I went to the office {i8 portion from 


he offered me the portion from Pelly to Edmonton, Feily. 10: Ramage 


7358. Did you and he then discuss the probable amount of wood, and 
therefore the probable result upon your offer of $20 an acre ?—No. 


i 


7359, Had you any estimate, either in conversation or without, as to 
that ?—No; I had no idea of the quantity of timber. 


7360. Were you led to understand, before you were informed that 
you would get the contract for the balance of section 3, that some one 
else was willing to teke the portion upon which you charged the extra 
price ?—No ; not from the Department at all. 


_ 7361. From any one else ?—No. 

7362. Then your proposal to take the westerly portion of section 
3 was made without any knowledge as to how the#Government 
were to get the section from Pelly to Fort Garry constructed ?—No. 


7363. Was there any time in the contract by which you were to Contract to be 
have this work completed ?—Yes; time was the essence of the con- $oPigt ° '* 


tract. 2 

7364. What was the time ?—The Ist of July, 1876. 
7365. Was it completed within that time ?—It was completed on the Completed 16th 
night of the 15th or 16th of July. fun 


7366. Was the maintenance of the line included in your contract ?— Telegraph— 
Maintenance. 


| 

} Yes. : Contract No, 2. 
7367. For how long ?—Five years Maintenance for 

| ‘ ‘ : five years includ~ 

_ 7368. Have you undertaken the maintenance ?—Yes. ed in contract. 


7369. Have you carried out that portion of the contract ?—Yes. 


7370. Was the maintenance by the mile or by the time ?—The 
“Maintenance is a lump sum per annum. 


} 
7371. Without reference to distances ?—Yes; that is for the whole 
| of my work. 

7372. Did the length of your work exceed the amount, or rather the 
aga estimated at the time of tendering ?—No ; I think it is about 
' three miles shorter. 
if: 


fl 
os. 
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Contract Nee 2s 7373, Did your tender make any difference between wood land and 


eh cuted uae land ?—My tender was specified in a specification to be all — 
€£onter ‘Tt i& { "a 


© faims. prairie. r ‘ 
7574. Was it’more expensive to you than all prairie?—Yes; the - 
timber was a very serious detriment to my operations. + 

£30 per acre 7375. Did you make any claim on that account?—Yes; I claimed 


claimed extra —_ for a road I cut there to build the line through the woods. 


through the e 
woods, 7316. Do you mean as an extra ?—Yes. 


Paid $25; gross 737%. At what rate did you make that claim ?—I made it at $3) an 
amount $10,200. acre, and they paid me $25. 
7378. Do you know what the gross amount of that item was ?—I 
received $10,200 for the chopping. 
7379. Does that represent the acreage at $25 an acre ?—Yes. ] 
7380. Has that item been finally settled between you and the Gov- 


ernment ?—Yes; I have a claim now for cutting trees fallen on the 
line, 4 


738i. Iam speaking of clearing for construction ?—T think [ am 
correct in stating $10,200. It may be a little more or less. 


7382. But that is about the amount that you arrived at ?—I was pi: nid 
on finishing the line. 


7383. At the time that tenders were invited were par Liculars afforded 
by the Government to persons tendering ?—Yes. 


7384. Was it in those particulars that you were informed that there 
was nothing but prairie on your section ?—Yes, 
7385. Have you a copy of those particulars ?—~In the memorandam 
for the information of parties tendering, clause 17, it states ‘‘ between 
Fort Pelly and Edmonton the country is prairie.” 
Claim for ste p= 7386. Was there any other matter during the construction upon 
page by Indians which you had a claim for extras against the Government ?—Yes ; 
there was one claim for stoppage by Indians. 


7387. Was that a subject of discussion between you and the Depart- 
ment of Public Works? ~Yes. 


7288. Did they resist the payment of it ?—Yes. 
7389. Is it still a claim?—No; not on that account. 
7390. Has the matter been arranged between you and the Govern- 
ment ?— Yes. pe 
$1,300 paidon this 7391. Upon what basis?—By their paying me a portion of the 
ite” claim—thirteen hundred and some odd dollars. 


7392. About what proportion was that of the claim which you had 
first made ?—That, I think, would be a little more than half. ; 

7393. This claim arose, I believe, on account of the extra ox pense 
which you were put to in transporting g goods or something of that kind ?- 

—No, it was by delay ; the freighting — parties were stopped, and they 
had a claim against me. j‘ 


7394. You were sued for that claim by the frcighting parties 2—Yes. : 
7395. And judgment was rendered against you ?—Yes. 
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7396. It was in order that you might be indemnified against this Comtract No. 2. 
that you made this claim against the Government ?—Yes. Contractor’s =~ 

Claims, 


_ 7397. Are you a loser or a gainer, considering the actual disburse- 

ments by you, upon that subject?—I am a loser by being delayed in 

the operations very much. I should have been through that season if 
it had not been from the causes of delay, which would have made my 
_ maintenance very different. It would have been finished in 1875. 


7398. Is there any other matter upon which you claim an extra ?— Claims an extra 


‘Iclaim an extra for the movement of my material. OL uIMCOCIAL an 


7399. Why was that?—My material was distributed upon Mr. 
- McLeod’s trail before the line was ready—the surveyed line. 

_ 7400. Why did you put your material upon any trail before the line 
_ was ready ?—The parties were not out tosurvey the line when my 
' material was on the road. 


sual? 


: : Contract let 
- 7401. Then the contract was let before the line was located ?—Yes. hecove lines 


located, 


7402. How long before it was located ?—The location party only 
_ kept just in front of my men, and had hard work to keep ahead of them. 


_ 7403. Was that the party locating the line of the railway ?—Yes. 


5 _ 7404. Could you say at about what rate per day they were locating Rate of progress 
' that line of railway—I mean how many miles a day ?--I should think wie ee oe 
that they would probably go three miles through the bush, and about through bush and 


; . & ight 
eight milvs upon the prairie. ete 


__ 7405. Do you remember about the size of the party who had the 
= of locating the railway line at that time ?—There was the 


engineer and, I think, there were about four or five of the staff, assis- 
tants, and his men. I should think the party, with packers and 
teamsters, would amount to thirty. 


7406. Did they take their supplies with them ?—Yes. 


| 7407. In what way did they indicate to you the line which was Mariner in whens 
located ?—In getting through the woods they had a chopped line. dicated ; 
7408. Did they mark the centre of the line by pegs ?—Yes; that is 


| through the woods. 


_ 7409. And on the prairie ?—On the prairie they put stations every 
100 feet on most of the line, and the numbers would be marked on 
_ the pegs. 

| 7410. At what distance from this centre were you erecting the poles? 


_—Fifty feet. 

_ 7411, Do you remember the width which you cleared through the 

Pe portion ?—The average was about twelve and a-half to thirteen 
feet—just sufficient to let the train get through and clear the poles, 


_ 7412, When you speak of the train, you mean the train which was 

‘transporting your material and supplies ?—Yes. 
| 5 P Sy PP ; Size of train— 
_ 7413. What would your train be composed of ?—There were thirty- Pour int hoc 
“One waggons, about 100 head of horses and cattle, and ninety and ¢attle, and 
men, think. It would be composed of the wire, brackets, insulators, wire, brackets, 
F rOVIg} insulators an 
vand provisions. provisiond. 


7414. Did you say that you were able to move in the construction of 
the line nearly as fast as the party surveying it ?—Yes. 
.) 30 
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Contract Noe 2, 


Contractor's 
Claims. 


Clearing made by 
locating party 
only sufficient to 
let them through 
and to take their 
sights. 


How they got 
their carts 
through. 


Paid for moving 
material as far as 
South Branch of 
the Saskatche- 
Wan. 


Selected places to 
put his material 
at his own risk. 


7415. They were not able to keep far ahead of you ?—No. 


7416, Did you actually overtake them at any time ?—Not until they 
got away from the woods—when they got on the prairie they got a 
start of us, but we pressed them pretty hard. 


7417. In locating the line, was it necessary for the surveying party 
to make any clearing through the woods ?—I do not think they made 
any more clearing than was necessary for their party to get through 
and take their sights. 


7418. Did they make any clearing ?—I could not call that clearing, 
it was just a surveyou’s line. 

7419. How wide would that be ?—Knocking down a tree here and 
there to get their instruments through. 


7420. Would they take their train through with their supplies ?— 
Sometimes they would have to. 


7421. What sort of a train ?—Carts. 


7422. Could they get their carts through without clearing ?7—They 
could get round a great deal of it. They did not follow their track alt 
the time —in some parts they had to take their train directly through. 


7423. In order to take their train through those portions would they 
have to clear the woods ?—Yes, 


7424. To what width ?—Snufficient for the cart to get through. 
7425, What width would that be ?—Nine to twelve feet. 


7426. Did that clearing take the same line in some instances ?—It 
might have touched it or crossed it. 


7427. But they did not clear upon any substantial portion that you 
cleared ?—No. 


7428. Wasany allowance considered proper to be made on your claim 
for clearing on aczount of the clearing that they did?—1l do not think 
it. I do not think they could have made out any. 


7429, Is there a claim for any further extras made by you ?—Not 
during construction—only for this moving of material on the line. I was 
paid a proportion of it. 


7430. How much were you paid of it?—I was paid for moving my 
material on the line as far as the South Branch of the Saskatchewan— 
between Pelly and the South Branch of the Saskatchewan. 


7431. Had you been induced by the Government to put your material 
upon a line different from the one which was actually adopted ?-—Yes; 
I got permission to putit on Mr, McLeod’s trail, because he went ahead 
of the surveying party and left mounds here and there along. 


743°. Was it any part of the original arrangement that they should 
find places where you could safely put your materiai?—No; { do not 
think it was. 

7433. Were you selecting the places at your own risk where you put 
it ?—Yes. . 


7434. Did you select them at your own risk ?—I laid it over three 
miles along the line. 
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7435, Did you select the places at your own risk and on your own Contract No, 2. 
onsibility ?—Yes. Controeector’s 

Claims. 


7436. Then why was it when they turned out not to be correct, that Nevertheless a 

u laid a claim for moving to the proper location ?—Because the Hees ome bets 
e@ was not ready for me when my material was there, and I had to cause line was 

) my men and carts on the ground. ape ake 
7437. If the line had been ready would you have been able to take Had line been 
material to a place which would have saved the expemseyy -aVieay poe) would Rave 
ould have saved me an enormousexpense. From the South Branch mous expense. 
Edmonton | had to move it over a long distance. 


7438. This claim was for the expense of being obliged to move these 
supplies at a time when you could not tell where the line would be? 
-Yes; they retused to pay the claim, so far as it extended from the 
uth Branch west, on the ground that instructions had been given to 

foreman that we might build the line on Mr. McLeod's trail north 
the Saskatchewan. 


39. Was this claim for moving your material finally settled by 
y Government ?— Yes. 


7410. There is no further dispute on that subjsct ?—No. 


7441. Had you any other claim for an extra ?—Not during construc- 
ion. 


EROS R eee SS!) IMT EA! Fy, 


7442. After construction ?—Yes ; I had a claim after construction. I claim of $5,515 for- 


lave a claim for $5,515. a perlodice eee 
1443, What is that. for?—That is for the maintenance of that noe bat mich 
rtion of the line that was built in 1875, on account of the delves on Have. Peer wetka 
hould have been through in 1875, and I would have been entitled to” 


maintenance of the whole line. 


7444, Do I unlerstand that you claim pay for maintainence before 
ine was actually finished ?—Yes. 


7445. But from the time at which it would have been finished had Claims pay for- 
u not been unreasonably delayed ?—Yes; I claim for that DORGION, .ceeege ee 


‘ before line was: 
hich was actually built that season—350 miles. finished because- 


of delay. 
7446, That was built ?—Yes; it is that much longer, I had to main- 
n that on account of being delayed. 


447. Then your claim is not as IT have described it, but for the 
tion of the line which you had ac‘ually constructed ?—Yes. 


7448, Not for delay in construction ?—Yes; for delay in construe- 
as I should have had the whole line that fall. 


_ 1449, You claim that your pay for maintenance should begin from 
he time that it was constructed ?—Yes. 
7450. Not from the time the whole was constructed ?--No. 


4 7451. How long was that portion constructed before the whole was 
ished ?— A bout eight months. 
i 


452. Tas your claim for that maintenance been resisted ?—It. has 
ven up once or twice, and it has not been settled yet. 


7453. Was the construction of that portion finally completed at the 
he you name ?—Yes. 
” 304 
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for cutting trees 


‘during mainten- 
ance. 


= 


7454, Ready for operation if the rest had been ready ?—Yes. 


7455. And you say the rest would have been ready but for the delays 
caused by the Government ? - Yes. 
4456. Now what delay as to the rest was caused by the Govern- 
ment ?—The delay in not having a line to lay the material on, having 

to move the material, and the delay caused by the party who had the 
sub-contract for laying the poles on the western end being turned back. 
by the Indians. All these poles had been on the ground, and I had to 
remove them from the South Branch west, and all the material, a second 
time. 

7457. In your bargain with the Government originally was there 
any agreement that they would have the line located at any particular — 
time ?—No; but by my contract I was compelled to finish the line by 
the Ist of July, 15,6. Time was the essence of the contract and I was 
bound to it. 

7458. You mean t meas to the finishing ?—Yes. 


7459. But your complaint is that they were not in a position to let 
you begin work as soon as they ought to have allowed you to begin ?— 
My complaint is that the line was not ready for my material to be laid 
upon it when it arrived there. 

7460. Ig there any portion of the contract which calls upon the 
Government to be ready at a particular time ?—No. 

4461. How do you make out that it was their duty to be ready at @, 
particular time ?—To enable me to do my work within the limit of my 
contract. 

7462. Then it was by implication, was it, and not by any expression 
either in the contract or verbally ?—No; I notified the Government 
when I was going on, and they notified me that they had made pre- 
parations for it. They knew the time I was going to commence. 

4463. But would they not have performed the spirit of the agree- 
ment, as you understood it, if they enabled you to begin the line so 
that you might complete it within the time named in the contract ?— 
If they had done that. é 

4464. Asa fact you completed it within fifteen days afterwards ?— 
Yes; but it was at an extraordinary cost to myself. 

7465, But the Government did not contract that you should build the 
line in the cheapest possible mode to yourself ?—No. / 


7466. Whether you could have done it less than the contract price 


or not, is not part of the agreement with the Government?—No. 


7467. That claim has as yet remained unsatisfied ?—Yes; it remains 


unsatisfied. Pe 


7468. Is there ary other item for an extra?—There is a claim 
amounting to $10,740. 3 

7469. For what ?—For cutting trees. Bi 

7470. During maintenance I suppose you mean ?—Yes; during 
maintenance, 


7471. Why do you make that claim ?—Because I have no right to 
take the trees off. It should have been all prairie. tf, 
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7472. Why did you take them off the line ?—The line could not have Contract No Be 
een kept up without taking them off. Contractor’s 


pais ’ Claims. 
__ 1473. Were these trees which you have removed, and for which you ae 
~make this claim, entirely within the wooded sections ?—Yes; prin- 

. cipally within the first 100 miles. 

7474. Ave they scattered trees ?—There are no scattered trees, it is 

d wood. - ; 


> 7475. Do you mean that the whole maintenance of the line has cost Glatmed athe 

ou this much more in consequence of there being a wooded portion perme) msgs 

nstead of being all prairie, as you were informed ?—Yes. ed and a prairie 
region. 

7476. Do you mean that that is the amount that is has cost you ?—It 

is the amount returned to me by my men—the number of trees—and [ 


have charged by the tree. 
4 7477. Did you pay your men by the tree ?—No; I pay them by the 


m onth, Amount arrived 


' 7478. Then how did you arrive at this sum which you claim ?—-The au coun eae 
extra cost of men and killing of horses sometimes in the bush. and the value 


3 a of horses killed 
7179. Have you calculated exactly the extra cost it has been to you in bush. 


9 maintain the line?—Not correctly. Ican get that from the books 
at Battleford. 


7480. Upon what basis do you make $10,740 ?—So much a tree. 


7:81. How much a tree ?—I do not recollect. I have not the accounts 
ith me; I have only a memorandum of accounts. Many thousands of 
es have fallen, but I have not any idea of the number. Then there 
rere brackets and insulators. 


. 7482. Do you say that you were not directed to remove these trees, 
ut you found it necessary to-remove them in order to perform your 
ontract ?—Yes. 


483. Could you have fixed a price per tree ?—Yes. 


7484. Can you explain upon what basis you have arrived at the price 
you have fixed per tree ?—Sometimes it has cost me $50 to send a man 
‘out for probably one tree,,and sometimes it will not cost much, because 
man will go through the woods and cut off a lot of them. 


- 7485. Have you kept any record of the occasions when it has cost 
_ you $50 a tree ?—Yes ; I have that account. My man has paid as much 
30 for extra men to go out. 
486. Have you the data upon which you can now calculate that it Hasdataon _ 
cost you $10,740, or is that a random estimate ?—I have not the jyHieh he bases 
cact data myself. I would have to go to Battleford to get the books. $10,740. 


“TA8T. I am not asking you to produce them now; Tam asking you 
hether you have them within your control ?—Yes. 


488. So that you are able to show the correct data which has led to 
amount being claimed by you ?— Yes; by extra men and horses, I 
think. 


7489. That claim is still unsettled ?—Yes. 


7190. Have you any other claim to make ?—I have a claim of $475, Claim of $475 for 
sending opera- 
7491, What is that for ?—For sending an operator to Edmonton tor te ee 
9m here during last summer by the instruction of the Government. of Government, 


_ 


Maintenance. — 


~ 
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Maintenance. 
‘Contract No. 2. 7492 Was there any arrangement with the Government by which 
“Contractor's sete . 

Claims. you were to operate these lines ?—No. 

7493. Are they operated ?—Yes. 

Lines operated 7494. For whose benefit?—My own; rather for the benefit of the 
sor benefit of con- ° s 
tractor. public, for I lose out of it. 


7495. Has the operation not resulted in a profit to you ?—No. 


Fieminginstruct- 6496, For what reason was this operator sent ?—By written instruc 

ed operator '° tions from Mr. Fleming. He was sent by mail cart to Battleford, and 

enonton. then by my own cart to Edmonton. This claim includes his pay for 
five or six months up.to the time the Government was expecting the 


expedition that came over the mountains. 


7497. Was this for the purpose of furnishing an operator at the 
request of the Government ? —Yes. 


Ghject of this. 7498. In order that this line might be operated as well as main- 
tained ?—No ; it was injorder that when Mr. McLeod and Mr. Gordon 
came out from the Peace River there should be an operator there to 
send the result of their expedition to Ottawa. I charged them with 
the man’s pay and sending him out there for that time. 


7499. If the Government had not asked that that operator be sent up 
would the line have been operated ?—Not between Battleford an 
Edmonton. | 


Does not as a rule x ‘ r . satin = 2 = ‘ * 
Brace 7500. That was for operating the line further than you had con- 


between Battle- structed it, do you mean 2?—No; I do not operate it, as a rule, between 


ford and Edmon- Battleford und Kdmonton. 


7501. That portion of the line you were not then operating 2—No; 
I only operated it when the repairer happened to be at the other end. 


7502. And the operating on this occasion was done for special pur- 
poses of the Government ?—Yes. 


7503. And caused this extra expense to you ?—Yes. 


7504, About how far had you to send that messenger ?— From here. 
¥iad to send a f 


messenger 900 5505. How far ?—About 900 miles. 
M2W1LES. 
7506. You say that he went with the mail cart ?—Yes. 
‘7507. Was there a regular mail cart carrying mail from this point 


to that ?—Yes; he was carrying the mail in the cart at the time. 


7508. And this cart sometimes took passengers ?—~-He sometimes 
takes a passenger as a favour. 


Claim notsettled. 7509. Has that claim been settled ?—No; Mr. Fleming wished to 
settle it upon the basis that I should deduct the amount that was 
charged for the message through to Ottawa, and which was very con: 
siderable; but I do not see that I should do that, because that message 
amounted to considerable money passing over other lines. - 

7510. Do you remember about what your charge was for passing 
over your line ?—No, I donot recollect ; [did not get those particulars 
They are all on record of course. if 

» 

7511. Do you think that the Government should bear the whole cost 
of this man’s travelling and pay, in order that he might operate that 
particular section of the line, and that you should get profit ?—I think 
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ought to get the profit because it had to go all through my other Contract No, 2, 


9 perators. 


7512. Why through the other operators ?—My operator at Battleford 
has to take it, and then at Pelly. 


4 7513. Can it not go all the way through te Winnipeg without that? Message had to 
—No; it has got to be repeated. pemepealed Attia 


5 several stations, 
a Tol4, Did the repetition by those operators increase the expense to 


ou ?— Necessarily. 
_ 7515. Were they paid by the message or by the time ?—By the 
me. 


7516. Then how did it increase the cost to you if they repeated it ?— 
was paying them anyway. 


7517. Their repeating it added nothing to your expense ?—Nothing 
0 the expense that I was at at that time, but I think I had a right to 
legitimate charge for their services. 


7918. If the Government had not sent this operator to the westerly 
nd of the line, so as to send a message from there to Battleford, your 
perator at Battleford would have had no message to repeat ?—No. 


7519. And the repetition of it by him cost you nothing?—No; no 
nore than his daily wages. 


7520. But still you think you should charge for this message in addi- 
on to the cost of furnishing the operator at Edmonton, which you put 
Own at $475 ?—Yes. 


7521. Have you any other claim ?—I have no other claim. No other claim. 


7522. In what manner has the line been maintained since you have Line maintained: 
onstructed it ?—It has been maintained well. ene 


_ 7523, Has there been any complaint on the part of the Government Complaints mada 
_ or the public ?—There has been complaint on the part of the Govern. (f inefficiency of | 
_ Ment, but I have to bear it all from Ottawa to Edmonton. 


_ 1524. Has there been any complaint as to the maintenance of this onty onecom- 


 nartic “ ; < G aa Tore a 4 : plaint respecting 
_ particular section over which you have control -There was only Haas aieb stopbers 
_ Complaint when the line was burnt down, for which stoppage was in consequence 


~ made of $960 for the number of days which it was down. been barniaonde 


7525. The Government has charged you that amount ?—Yes. 
f RED. 


aa 
4 


_ 1626, Has that been settled ?--I do not call it settled myself. 


7527. But they have taken that amount from you ?—Yes; they have 
en that amount from me. 


7528. Is that a deduction in proportion to the time and price ?—Yes ; 
he line was burnt down the same spring and full, and it was put up 
S$ rapidly as it was possible to be put up. 


529, Do you mean that the line fell ?—-It was burned by spring and Line burned by 
fires when the frost was in the ground, and burnt down about twenty $pring and fall 
es of it. 


530. Do you mean that those accidents were not provided against 
the arrangement with you that you were to maintain the line 7— 
; there was nothing in the contract about it at all, 
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4531. Do you mean thai you were not bound to maintain the line — 
against such atcidents ?—I was bound to maintain it; but I do not see 
that I should suffer a penalty for such accidents. Of course if I did — 
not repair the line as rapidly as it was possible to do it, I should be. 


7532. Do you mean that this was more in the nature of reconstruction — 
than repairing ?—Yes ; it had to be reconstructed. 


7533. Upon what understanding is the line now operated ?—I keep 
the operators there and I operate it myself, so that itis not worth while — 
making any further fuss about it. 


7534. Are you allowed to take all the receipts ?—Yes; which amount 
to very little. 

7535. Is there any arrangement about a tariff ?—No. 

4536. Have you established a tariff to suit yourself?—Yes. 

"537, What is-the tariff?—It is $1 for a message of ten words, 
and 7 cts. a word for allawords above that. 

4538. Are these prices less in proportion to distance ?—No; they 
are the same all over the line, however short the distance may be. 

7539. Is there any other matter connected with this telegraph con- 
struction or maintenance which you wish to explain ?—No. 


7540. Have you been interested in any other matter connected with 
the Pacific Railway ?— Not with the Pacific Railway. 


7541. Have you tendered at any time for any work connected with 
the Pacific Railway ?—Yes. 


7542. What was it ?—I tendered for this fencing. 


7543. Where was the fencing?—For the wire fencing of the line 
recently let here. I did not know then where it was to be. 


71544. When was this ?—Three months ago. 


4545. That would be since the 16th of June, consequently that is 
not within our enquiry. Did you propose to do any other work in 
connection with the Pacific Railway, or any material for the railway? 
— Yes; I made a tender in 1875 for the transportation of rails. 


4546. Was that work which was offered to public competition ?—It 
was in answer to an advertisement issued by the -Public Works 
Department in 1875. ie 

7547. Do you know who got the work ?—The Red River Transporta- 
tion Co. 


7548. From what points ?—From Duluth to Winnipeg or below it. 


7549. Do you mean below it on the Pembina Branch ?—It was for 
carrying rails from Duluth to any point between the boundary line 
and Winnipeg, and between Winnipeg and Selkirk. 


7550. In fact upon any point upon the Pembina Branch, north or 
south ? —Yes. » Saat 


7551. Do you remember the rates offered by you in that tender?-— 
Yes. : 


7552. What rates ?—$13.50 from Duluth to any point from the 


boundary to Winnipeg per ton, and $15 if it was landed between Win- 
nipeg and Selkirk. | 
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» 7553. Was that the long ton or the short ton ?—The long tor. They 


did not specify the long ton, but I never thought of any other ton but 
2,240 lbs. of iron. 

_ 7554. Upon that point did you make any change in the wording of 
your tender from what was supposed to be required by the wording of 
the advertisement ?—No. 


» 1555. Have you the particulars of that advertisement now in 


_~ your control to be preduced?—I am not sure whether I have it at 
_ home or not, but very likely I have. I am not certain. 


_ 7556. Did you get any communication on the subject afterwards ?— 
No. 


7557. So that you have not been officially informed of the result ?— 
No. 


, 7558. Do you know by whom the work was done ?—By the Red 
River Transportation Co. 


_ 7559. Was that an incorporated company ?—I presume it was. 


7560. Do you know who were the persons principally interested 
init at that time? —I do not know any myself that was interested 
except Mr. N. W. Kittson and J. Hill. 


a 7561. Then you know of no reason why you did not get the con- 
tract ?—No. 


7562. Were the prices which you asked in American money or Cana- 
dian money ? —I think it was stated in the offerto be American money. 


_ 7563. Did your offer of the price between Winnipeg and Selkirk 
‘depend upon any improvement in the channel of the Red River ?—No. 
: 7564, It was an unconditional offer ?—Yes; it was unconditional. 
7565. I notice that contract 18 is for transportation of rails from 
Duluth to Winnipeg, or any point on the Red River between Pembina 
~ and Winnipeg, at the rate of $15 per ton, United States currency, and in 
_ the event of the channel of the Red River being improved, the same rate, 
_ namely, $15 per ton, from Duluth to the point of crossing of the Canadian 
_ Pacific Railway north of,the Stone Fort ; is that more or less in favour 
of the Government than your offer ?—I should say my offer was more 
favourable. {t would a good deal depend on how much money they 
_ would have to spend on the Red River of course. 


7566, But I understood you to say that this of yours was uncondi- 
tional ?—Yes, ; 

7567. If so, would not your offer in any event be the better one for 
the Government ?—It must have been. 


» 7568. Do you know of any reason why your offer was not accepted ? 
—No. 

7569. Do you know whether your offer reached the Government or 
the Department ?—There is not the slightest doubt about it. 


_ 1570. Why do you say that? —Because I have seen the public returns 
to Parliament in which that was included, and there was only my 
tender and that of the Red River Transportation Co. 


iP iti 
7571, There were only two tenders shown by that return ?—Yes. 
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7572. Were there any remarks made upon the subject in the return ? 
—No; simply the offers. 


7573. About what time was your tender dated ?—About the 23rd of © 
April, 1875. The return was made to the Senate. 


7574, Do you remember whether the advertisement inviting tenders — 
required you to state whether all charges for wharfages, unloading, Xc., 
were to be included ?—I think it did. 


7575. Your tender covered these charges ?—Yes; it inciuded all 
charges except any entries to our Custom-house at Pembina, and these 
were excepted—any fees for entry coming in here. 


7576. Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway upon which you wish to give evidence ?—No. 


7577. Is there any further explanation which you wish to add to 
what you have already stated ?—No; there is only one explanation, 
and that is about my line*running through lakes. I have disputed that 
point. J have run around some of them instead of through. The ~ 
straight railroad line runs through a large number of lakes, and the 
engineer wanted me to build floating platforms and put the polls on 
them instead of letting me run around. 


7578. What would be the whole length of the 


crossings of those 
lakes ?—They vary. 


7579. But adding them together, the total length ?—I have no aceu- 
rate return, but it would be some miles altogether. 


7580, Instead of crossing the lakes you have built the line around ?— 
Yes; where it was impossible to get at them and maintain the line. 


7581. Have you returned as quickly as possible to the general direc- 
tion of the line ?—Invariably. 


7582. So that for the purpose of maintenance and operation they are 
Just as effective as if they crossed the lakes ?—They are more so. It 
would have been impossible to maintain tbem if they were done in the 
way Mr. Lucas wanted me to do them. 


7583. Has it been proposed to deduct from moneys coming to yon 
any amount for thus omitting to cross the lakes ?—Yes. 


7584. What amount is in dispute on that account ?—Between $5,000 
and $6,000. 


7585. Has that been still withheld ?—Yes; and I hold very unjustly, 
because the line is a great deal better as it is than the other way. 


7586. Have you had any discussion upon that subject with any officer 
of the Department ? —Yes, with Mr. Fleming ; and some officer reported 
that my line was built within the contract some two years before. 
That was when we finished up for the construction. ‘l'wo years after- 
wards Mr. Lucas wanted to go back to the construction, for some reason 
or other, and reported me as being off the line ; but in this place, on the 
pee Branch, it was Mr. Fleming’s instructions that I should keep off — 
the line. 


7587. Were these instructions verbal ?—They were sent through by 
telegraph from Mr. McLeod, and I understood it from my foreman, 
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‘7583. You understood from your foreman that Mr. McLeod had Contract No. 2. 
issued those instructions ?—Yes ; he left word with my man fur it— Claim against 


still I came back to the surveyed line. Cobiac aa 
 _ 7589. Was the objection to going around the lakes made by Mr: opjection to 
Fleming himself or by Mr. Lueas ?—By Mr. Lucas. going round lakes 


made by Lucas 
7590. Did Mr. Fleming uphold his objection?—Yes; he never took 224 sustained by 


£ ‘ % Fleming. 
that question up with me afterwards. aie 


_ 7591. What is the general character of the country through which gnaracter of 
your line is built ?—There is a great deal of fair country and a great the country. 
deal of poor country. There is a great part of the country, through 

which the line runs, lakes and muskegs. 


‘e 7592. Is it a good country for settlement or is it poor soil ?—Some gome portions 
ix portions of it. good for agricul 
ie tural purposes. 

_ 7593. About what proportion ?—Probably half of it; half of it 

might be very good for settlement; or say 40 per cent.; and then there 

_ is another percentage which would not be very good; and then there is 

another percentage cf poor soil. 


_ 7594. Would the best portion of it be as good for agricultural pur- 
_ poses as, tor instance, the land in the neighbourhood of Winnipeg?— 
_ Winnipeg cannot be exceeded anywhere, provided it was dry. 


7595. Is the portion you speak of as good ?—No; I should like to 
live in it better; but I do not think in any portion of it that the soil is 
_ as deep as it is at Winnipeg. 


a 7596. Why would you like to live in it better ?—The country is dry Country dry and 
and rolling, and pleasanter to live in, ee 
7587. Do you know much of the country in either direction, north or 
_ south of the line ?—I have been north of the line from Humbolt, and 
_ itis a very good country between there and the Saskatchewan. Hum- 
_ bolt is up west of the Touchwood Hills. 
7598. Do you mean that portion between Humbolt and the Saskat- Conny tote 
 chewan to the north is very good ?—A few miles away from the tele- “7 Ye" 280% 
_ graph country, you get into a country that is very good—that is, to 
_ the South Branch of the, Saskatchewan. 


7599. That is north of the lire ?—Yes. 


7600. Do you know the country south ?—Yes; I have travelled from 
_ Pelly to the Touchwood Hills, and that is a nice country about thirty Keilway Loca- 
_ tiles away from Pelly—a very fine country. A eA NG 
Be Red River. 

- 4601. Is there a better tract of country for agricultural purposes Railway going 
which would be served by the railway at any point down the line now ‘ "8h! Way- 
_ adopted ?—I should think not. My opinion isI think the line is now 
_ ‘going the right way for settlement. 


7602. Do you think that the railway over this line would serve the 
_ agricultural portion of the country as well as any other?—Yes; from 
here to Shell River, as far as I understand, it goes through a good 


country, and from there to the Touchwood Hills it goes through a 
good country. 


7603. You are assuming the telegraph line to be the projected line 
of the railway ?—I think my line, say from west of Pelly—some 
seventy or eighty miles—would serve the country as well as any I 
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know of personally, as far as anything [ know of my own know- — 
ledge. 

7604. Then beyond that eighty miles: the rest of the way ?—That is 
the rest of the way. I-mcan that supposing the present road struck 
my line that distance west of Pelly, it would serve the country as well 
as any I know of. 


7605. Did it happen that you went over the portions of the country 
north of Lake Manitoba before you tendered for the building of the 
work ?—No; I only knew it from reputation. 


7606. And what was the reputation ?—Pretty bad. 
7607. Bad in what respect ?—Bad for a telegraph line. 
7608. Why ?—On account of its water and muskegs. 


7609, Would it be bad for settlement on that account, in your opinion ? 
—I do not think that it’would be much use for settlement on that line. 


7610. Between Fort Garry and Pelly ?—Yes; it would be a better 
line for settlement. 


7611. Do you think the line now in course of construction—the first 
and second 100 miles—is a better line for settlement ?—Undoubt- 
edly ; the other line may become useful by-and-bye when they want a 
shorter line or when they want two lines, Undoubtedly the present 
route, if they want to follow the good land, can reach the mountains 
through pretty good land all the way. I thinx the evil was in trying 
to keep an air line in a.new country. I think the best plan would have 
been to follow the country as it answered for settlement and straight- 
ening out the lines afterwards. 


JoHn Ryan, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman :— 


7612. Where do you live ?—In Brockville. 


7613. Have you had any business transactions on account of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I have just now. 


7614. What is it ?—I have contract 48. 

7615. What length of line are you contractor for?—100 miles. 

7616. Was that work let by public competition ?—Yes. 

7617. Were tenders invited ?—Yes. 

7613. Were you one of the tenderers ?—Yes. 

7619. Did you get it upon the price named in your tender ?—Yes, 

7020, Were you the lowest tenderer ?—No, I think not; I think 
there was one lower. r 

7621. Who was that ?—I believe it was Mr. Hall, from Three Rivers. — 


7622, Were tenders asked for upon more than one occasion for this 
contract, that you krow of ?—No; I think not. I only heard of one. 
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sg i nie : Contract No. 48, 
_ 7623. Had you any negotiations with the person who tendered lower Hacetstaorman 
than yourself, or with any one on his behalf ?—No, I never saw him; west of Hed 
or if I did I did not know him. Ewer: 


_ 7624, Nor any one on his behalf ?—No. 


e Ra m Phas Resa Did not know 
7625. Were you aware before the contract was let of the standing of petore sono 


the different persons who tendered—I mean the rank which was awarded was let the rank 


; F f tl s 
_ them on their tenders ?—No; I was not. tendswere cil 


_ ‘7626. I mean who was first, second, or third ?—Nc; I donot. I never 

asked ; I never tried to find out. I heard of some remarks that some 

__ persons were higher than I was, You always hear contractors talking 
_ -—“ My figures are so much,” and so on. 


7627. Was it from contractors that you heard that ?—Yes; in the 
hotel. 

7628. Did you hear from any person connected with the Depart- 
-ment?—No; not one. 


__ 7629. How were you notified that your tender would be accepted ?— re IIE 
In the usual way. I got notice from the Department by one of their tender in the 


ae: “messengers to go up and see them. . SUSE ae 
7630. Were you in Ottawa ?—Yes. 

7631. Had you been in Ottawa from the time the tenders were put 

in ?—Yes; until they were declared. 


7632. You remained there from the time the tenders were received 
until the time the contract was awarded to you ?—Yes; it was only 
two or three days, I believe. 


7633. Was there any time named in your contract for the completion Railway Con-= 
of the work ?—Yes.. struction. 


7634, What time ?—I forget now ; it was mentioned in the contract Time for comple- 
though. I think the time is expired now. On Ce a 


7635. Has all the work been completed ?—No. 


7636. Why not ?—I really do not know why. The work has not The work not all 


a |e : ee Ayogs located until six 
- been all located until about tive or six weeks ago—less than that. weekseines 


'__ 7637. You mean that-you were prevented from beginning the work 

in some portions of the line in consequence of it not being located 
until recently ?—That is one of the reasons. 
__ 7638, What other reason is there ?—I do not know of any other, Contract let 
_ €xcept that the material could not be got here for it until the winter UUs ee 
time, We could not get the ties across until the winter. The contract bee 
_ was let last August, and fifty miles were to be finished in eight months jairin four. 
after the contract was let, and the whole on or before the 19th day of 
August of this year. 


_ 7639. That is, you had eight months to finish half of it, and four 
Raa to finish the balance ?—Yes; that is the way it is worded, I 
think. 

_ 7640. Has the delay in locating the line hindered you from com- only fifteen miles 
mencing to work after you were ready to proceed with it?—Yes; I ycvtegup t 
could have started some works last fall at the Portage, and other 
places, if the line had been located. I might have done so, and the 
probability is that I would have done so. It was only last May that 

they started the location from fifteen miles out here. 
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7641. Do you mean that no more than fifteen miles had been located 
* up to last May ?—Yes; Ido. There were two lines projected from the 
main line, on the line of Selkirk—one is called the 4th Base Line, 
and the other is four and a-half’ miles north of that, and it was only 
decided in May this year to adopt the north line. I do not know when 
it was decided, but that was the time it was located. I believe they © 
decided in March last to adopt the line, but they had not located it 
until May. <At least, Mr. Rowan told me that he had got a despatch 
from the Department in March, that they had adopted the north line. 


7642. Ilas there been any delay in working on the road after the 
line had been sufficiently located to enable you to proceed ?—No; I 
think [ have done it as fast as possible. A reasonable amount. of’ 
progress has been made. 

7643. Do you remember the price that was to be given to you for 
the work, either the whole or per mile ?—I think the bulk sum alto- 
gether was about $600,000—and then the fencing was thrown out; it 
was dispensed with. I have no fencing on my contract. 


7644. Was your tender made on tbe condition that the fencing might 
be taken off ?—It was understood after the tenders were received that 
they would not alopt those puplar pole fences. 


7645. Was there anything else to be deducted ?—Yes ; there was @ 
part of the bailast to be taken off. 


7646. Then, as finally agreed upon, how much ballasting had you 1 to 
do ?—125,000 yards. 


7647. Was it to be on the basis of what they call half ballast ?—I don’t 
know whether they call it half, l amsure. The first quantity that 
you see in the tender is, f think, 250,000 yards; but the Minister told 
me that they would only do half of it, and throw half the ballast out. 


7648. That had the effect of lowering the prices which you men- 
tion in your tender ?—Yes; it would take so much of it off. 


7649. Was the price of the ballasting per yard ?—Yes. 


7650. So that the price paid to you would depend upon the quantity 
actually put upon the line ?—Yes. 


-7651. Is any portion of the line which you have finished, made 
with more than half ballast ?—Yes; there are probably, in some places, 
four to five times the quantity mentioned. In some places there are 
4,000 to 5,000 yards to the mile 

7652. Is that portion of the line finished with that amount of ballast 
in the state in which it is intended it shall finally remain ?—Yes. 


7653, Was that intended by your contract, that you should put as 
much ballast on as would be finally required, or that there should be an 
amount equal to half ballast left undone, to be finished at some future | 
time ?—] do not think they had thought of it in fact. 


7654, Did you not understand that half of the ballasting might be 
done at some future time ?—No; they did not say anything about 
any future time. 

7655. At all events that it should not be done by you?—They did 
not put it in that way. In the first place, the specification called for 
so much bailast per mile; but the Minister said they would dispense | 
with half of that—that it was not required. 
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__ 7656. Have you had any directions to change the quantity of ballast 
from the amount that you understood to be in your agreement originally? 
—We are using ballast now in place of grading ; we are making ballast 
take the place of grade in the formation. When the Chief Engineer 
came up here last winter, I showed him the profile and the kind of 
ountry that we were going through, and I suggested that he had better 
_ put ties down on the grass, and make a road bed with ballast, on account 
of it being so wet ; in fact the water was over the prairie, and they had 

not made any preparation to take it off, so that the only thing that I 
__ saw to be done, was to put the track on the surface of the ground, 


Ln 7657. The specification required you to take out the material from 
the ditches and put it into the road-bed, did it not?—It does not 
exactly say that it requires you to do iv; the specification shows you a 


be made from the side ditches, althou 
cl done. j 
7658. Do you wish it to be understood that instead of putting the 


earth from the side ditches into the road-bed you have to haul the bal- 
rf: ast for the road-bed and put it into the ties ?— Yes. . 


gh that is the way it is usually 


__ 7659. Not only for use as ballast, but as a support from the level of 

the prairie ?—Kxactly. 1 think it makes the best road. 

7660. What was the price per cubic yard for earth excavation ?—I 
think 16 cts. 

____ 7661. And are you putting in this ballast at the same rate ?—No ; 

the ballast is 22 cts. . 

_ 7662, Then, instead of building the road accordiag to the intention 

at the time of the contract, and supporting the ties by earth, you are 

‘putting in ballast at a higher price from the bottom ?—Yes; itisa 

higher price—a little. 

__ 7663. You are not putting in the ballast, then, in place of the earth, 

but you expect to be paid for it at ballast rates ? -I did not put the 

_ ballast there from choice. It was a matter of necessity for me to put 

it there, as they had not the line located for the ditches, and I was 


obliged to put the track down on the ground, and I had not time to 
make those ditches. 


_ 7664. Do you mean that you had not time to make the ditches before 
_ you put down the ties ?—I had not any reasunable time. The track 
__ was located only sometimes twenty miles ahead of my track-layers ; 
Sometimes, probably, thirty or forty miles. 

_ 7665. Has this been done because you considered it necessary to be 
done, or because you were directed so to do it ?—I was directed, 

_ 7666. Who directed you ?—The Chief Engineer. 

1667. 
7668, 
7669, 


7670. Then the quantity of ballasting which you are doing, and pro- 
pose to do under this contract, will exceed one-half the quantity origin- 


ally contemplated to be done ?—Yes; more than double, 


* 


Mr. Fleming, you mean ?—No, Mr. Schreiber. 


When was that direction given ?—In the month of May. 
Where was he at that time ?—He was here. 


grade above this level of the ground, but it does not specify that it should. 
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Railway Con-= 
struction— 


Contract No. 48, 7671, That will have the effect of increasing the total cost consider-— 
First 100 mile ably ?—I don’t know that it will. Ido not think it takes as much — 
Miver> ballast to make the road as this Blackberry mud. I think a yard of 
Schreiber saw __ ballast is better than a yard of mud; it will make more road. I think 
that ballast was. one of the reasons that the Chief Engineer advised me to doit that way 
Cee once for, was, he saw the state the road was in here last spring on the 
mating a track Pembina Branch. The ties went down through the mud, and it was 
almost impassable, and he saw that it was a mistake to make the bank _ 
of a foot and a-half, or two feet high, on this prairie mud, as it would 
not hold the track up. He thought it was the better plan. 
Fifteen feet width 7672. What was the width of the road-bed at the formation level 
a ers originally intended by the specification ?—I think fifteen feet, if I am 
specification. © not mistaken. 


Actually made 4673. How wide are you making it with ballast ?—We are making 
ten anda-half i to be only half a yard, outside of the tie; that would be probably, 


ten and a-half feet. 


7674. So that your ballasted road-bed is narrower than the intended 
road-bed ?—Yes ; it always is. ‘i 
‘The road will not 7675. Do you think that the effect of this change from earth road- 
cost moreand hed to ballast road-bed will not increase materially the whole cost of 
the road ?—I do not think it will. 


4676. And do you think it will be a better and more lasting work? 
—I do, decidedly. 


4677. Has there been any discussion or dispute between the Depart- 
ment and you on this subject ?—Yes; we have had some discussion 
about it. I told the Department that I could not afford to haul gravel 
twenty or thirty miles for the same price that I could put on earth 
from the side ditches ; bat if they would give me what the grading would 
actually cost, at my figure, I would make the whole line with gravel. 


7678. But you mean, I suppose, gravel at a narrower width? Do you 
mean a gravel bed of fifteen feet at the formation level?—No; it would 
be probably about ten feet. 


Witness’s pro- 7679. You mean, then, that you proposed to supply a gravel road-bed 
posal to suppyea Of a narrower width, at the same price as the whole earth bed would 
of ten feet at the have cost at a greater width ?—Yes. 

Same price as an 


eee ail 7680. You mean the base of that earth road-bed to be calculated upon 


under considera- the quantities originally intended in the specifications ?—Yes. 
jon of Depart- ais 
ment. 4681. Has your proposition been accepted or refused ?—I do not 


know. : 

7682. Is it still under consideration of the Government, as far as you 
know ?—Yes; it is still. 

7683. Was there any other material change in the character of the 
work from what was intended by the contract ?—No. 


"7684. How far have you finished the line ?—I have the track laid 
about forty-three miles; it is not finished that far. 


About twenty- 4685. How far is it finished ?—There is probably half of it finished, 
five miles of road and twenty or twenty-five miles ballasted. 


7686. Is that all the way from Winnipeg ?—No. 


. Det etnies, Aer cc - JOHN RYAN” 
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ef! Railway Con= 
a f : _ Struction— 

7637. You have not ballasted one continuous portion of the road ?— Comtract e. 48. 
No. First 10U miles. 


west of Red 


BS ; 2 River. 
7688. Have you understood that the line has been finally located for Line finally locat- 
the whole distance ?—Yes; so I am told. ed for the whole 


100 miles. 


A 7689. Have you been notified to that effect ?—Yes; I saw the profile. 


7690. At what rate are you now progressing towards the finishing Rate of progress: 


of the road ?—We are laying about five miles of track a week. pete NCL: 


% (691. Have you formed any opinion about how far you will be able 
to finish this fall? —I hope to get it through altogether before I stop. 
Thope to keep on track-laying until I finish. 


7692. Does the winter season make any difference in the rate of pro- 
gress ?— Of course, it is slower and more expensive. 


. 7693. For what reason ?—The cold weather. 


4694. How does that affect it ?—The men cannot work the same then, 
as they have to wear buffalo coats at work, and the days are shorter. 
The weather is very severe in winter; in fact some days we cannot 
pork at all. 

By Mr. Keefer :-— , 

7695. You propose to continue on until the work is done, without 
stopping in the winter ?—If possible, I mean until the track is all 


laid at all events. Of course, we cannot do any ballasting in winter 
+; e 


“By the Chairman :— 


696. Have you built any of the station-buildings?—I have just 
tarted yesterday, or the day before, to build them. We expect to 
id four of them this year, 


_ 7697. How many will be on your line, as far as you know ?—Seven ; Seven stations on 
ere were, at first, twelve or fourteen, but I think they have dispensed “"* 

ile 

with half of them. 


7698. Is there any other matter connected with this contract which 

you wish to explain ?—No. 
_ 699. Have you been interested in any other work of the Pacific Contract No. 64, 
ailway ?—I made a temporary bridge across ‘the river here— myself Temporary 


° Bridge across 
d some other parties. Red River. 


5 q 7700. When was that ?—This year ; we finished in July. 
7701. That is no part of this contract ?—No. 
- 7702. Was that work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


7703. Invited by advertisement ?—Yes; I think so. Yes; Iam quite 
Sure it was, 


a. : ‘ a ; ¢ Va racted t 
7704. When did you make that contract ?—I think it was in March Pony acied ve ey 


or April, or some time in the end of the winter. peldee te March 
Pe * ; + 2 
Sum involved 


“1705. What was the total amount of the sum involved ?—$7,350. 7 350, 


J was not alone in it. Mr. Whitehead and Mr. Ruttan were in it. Hoan Whirshesd 
: . & Ruttan. 
7706. Was yours the lowest tender ?—Yes; I think so. t> 


7770. Has the work been finished ?—Yes. Work finished. 
cl 
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Duty to see that 
cheque and 
account corres- 
ponded. 


7708. And taken off your hands ?—Yes; I think so. I have not heard 
anything to the contrary. They are running trains over it. 

7709. Was there any difficulty with the Government about the 
charges you made ?—-No. 

7710. Is there any other matter in which you are interested con- 
nected with the Pacific Railway ?—Yes; I got out some ties for the 
second 100 miles west of here. Mr. Whitehead, Mr. Ruttan, and 
myself were‘interested in it. | 

7711. Has the work been completed and taken off your hands ?—Yes. 


7712. And closed up ?—-Yes; as far as I know. I know I signed the 
final estimates the other day, but I have not got the money yet. I 
suppose it is all right, and I signed the receipt. 

7713. Is there any other matter in which you have been interested 
on account of the Pacific Railway ?—No. 


7714, Is there any matter which you wish to explain in connection 
with the railway ?—No. 

7715. Have you at any time had any negotiations on the part of any 
other contractor, with any of the officers of the Government ?—On this 
road : the Pacific Railway ? 

7716. Yes ?—No. 

7717. Have you taken part in any of the bargains made in the pur- 
chase of any other person’s tenders, or contracts, either for yourself or 
any person else ?--No. 


Henry M. Drummonp, sworn ard examined : 


By the Chairman :— 

7718. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 

"719. How long have you lived here ?—Since 1872. 

7720. Have you been connected with any of the business of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—No; merely as auditor of things passing 
through my hands. 

4721. Have you had to fulfil that duty in connection with Pacific 
Railway matters ?—Yes; part of it. 

7722. When did you commence those duties connected with the 
Pacific Railway ?—I suppose it must have been—speaking from memory 
—since the office was open here. [I think it commenced about 1873. 


7723. Do I understand that you have taken part in auditing 
accounts since about that time ?—Yes. : 

7724. That is Pacific Railway accounts ?—Yes. 

7725. Can you describe to me what duty you had in reference to the 
accounts ?—Merely as to the issuing of cheques. -They brought the 
cheque with the account along with it, and it was my duty to see that 
they corresponded. 

7726. Do you mean to see that the amount of the account and the- 
amount of the cheque corresponded ?—Yes; and of course that it was, 
a proper voucher. . 
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7727. You mean that the account was accompanied by a proper 
voucher ?—That the account was in the proper form, that it could be 
sent to Ottawa ; and, as far as I could see, that there was nothing wrong 
_ with the account. 


7728. Would it be necessary for the person signing the cheque to ex- 
plain to you the reason for running the account and incurring the debt? 
—No, The way the accounts are worked here is: there is a certain 
eredit given to a party, whoever it may be, and our duty is to sce, 
as far as we can, that no improper cheque is made against that credit. 


7729. When you say an improper cheque, do you mean so as to 
exceed the credit, or do you mean that in itself it should be a proper 
transaction ?— Well, both. 


7730. Was Mr. Nixon connected with the works or business in any 
way since you have had that duty ?—Yes. 


' 731. All the time ?—Before Mr. Nixon it was Mr. Jones. 


— 7732. Was it when Mr. Nixon commenced that you were in the 
_ Office ?—Yes. 


7733. Then you would have knowledge of matters passing through 
his hands from the time he began ?—Yes; to a certain extent. 


7734. Do you know what his office was?—Purveyor, we called him. 
7735. Did he perform the duties of paymaster as well ?—Yes. 


_ 7726. Then, as you understand, did he fulfil the duties of purveyor 
_ and paymaster ?—Yes. 


_ 7737. Did he sign cheques in connection with that office ?—Yes ; and 
gave credit. 


7738. Do I understand that those cheques were also signed by you? 
—Yes; they were countersigned by me. 


7739. The matters would first pass through his hands, subject to his 
_ judgment, before they came to you for countersigning ?—Yes, he did 
everything ; and then he gave the cheques, and the party to whom they 
were payable brought the cheque with the account to me tor counter- 
signing, and then I retained a copy of the account that was brought to 
me. 


or lag ot 


_ 7740. Is that your recollection of the practice that prevailed at that 
_ time during the Nixon paymastership ?—I think that was the system 
_ from about the beginning. 


7741. Do you know whether the practice was that those accounts 
_ would be made out in more than a single copy ?—They were supposed 


to be all made out in triplicate. 
=| 


_ 7742, And the one copy would be left with you ?--Yes; one copy 
was left with me. 


7743. So that the person to whom the account was payable would 
first of all settle with Mr. Nixon as to the amount to be paid to him? 
—Certainly, 


p> 


_ 1144. And that same person would go to you and get you to counter- 
ign the cheque which Mr. Nixon had previously made ?—Yes; pro- 
ucing the voucher at the same time. 
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judgment ?—As far as [ knew. 


4745. Do you remember whether it was the practice for you and Mr. ~ 
Nixon to discuss the propriety of the accounts being paid before he 
gave his cheque, or was it the practice that he alone would decide upon 
them and sign the cheque ready for your countersigning ?—Yes, ready 
for my counter-signature ; I did not see anything of the accounts until 
they were presented to me, 


7746, You and he did not exercise a joint supervision, or was there 
a supervision over the accounts ?—No, I had no supervision over the 


details of accounts or prices; I only saw that the account was in 
proper shape, as far as I could judge. 


4747. Would you be able to judge whether the items which were 
in that account would really be due to the party ?—No. 


7748. Was that a matter upon which Mr. Nixon alone exercised his 


7749. At all events you exercised no judgment ?—No. 


4750. Then your jurisdiction seemed to be more of ascertaining 
whether it was in the proper form?—Yes; you see our business “was 
more in the shape of getting these accounts in and charging them up 
to the different appropriations. 


4751. Your principal duty was for the purpose of book-keeping ? 
—Yes. 


7752. Not investigating the merits of transactions ?—No. 


7753. Do you know whether there was any person, except Mr. 
Nixon, whose duty it was to investigate the merits of the different 
transactions for which he gave cheques ?—Not that I know of. He 
was certainly the only one accountable to us for the accounts. 


4754. Did it sometimes happen that you countersigned his cheques 
without having certificates from him at all—that the mere production 
of the cheque would be sufficient evidence to you that it was proper to 
countersign it ?2—When we started there may have been that. 


4755. Did you ever find it necessary to object to countersigning any 
of the cheques first signed by Mr. Nixon ?—L could not say—not that L 
remember just now. We might have made some slight objection, bat. 


I do not remember; it might have happened. 


4756. Are the accounts presented to you, in the way you describe, from 
Mr. Nixon’s office still in your charge ?—No; I sent them all down to 
Ottawa. Each return that I make to Ottawa I send the accounts with 
the cheques. By the way, I might say at that time I gave them back 
to Mr, Nixon at the end of each month. 


7757. Do you know how long that continued, that you gave them 
back without sending them to Ottawa ?—I do not know how long that 
was. I think it was almost up to within a couple of years ago; I 
really forget now. 


7758 Are you able to say now where those cheques could be found? 
—In the Finance Department at Ottawa. 7 


7759. Is there anything within your control which would throw any 
light upon the transactions of Mr. Nixon in this office as paymaster to 
the railway ?—In so far as the transactions go, | haye the books over im, 
the office yet. 7 


Beas tees ASO 


_ %760. That would show simply the entries after each of these tran- 


2 


actions was consummated ?— Yes. 


_ 7761. So as to show the particular account to which cach expenditure 
was charged ?—I could give you the party to whom each cheque was 
payable. 

_ 7762. I mean to see earlier in the transaction than that ?—No. 


_ 7763. It would only be the amount paid to each party, and the 
account to which that payment was charged ?—Yes; and what it was 
for. 

' 7764. I suppose you mean the nature of the articles which were 
furnished, such as provisions, wages, &c.?—Yes; in general terms. 


> 7765, Look at this account of May 6th, 1875, and say whether the 
cheque to pay that account would be certified differently from what this 
copy is (handing an account to witness) ?—No; I think if I remember 
Tightly I remarked it at the time, and I think it was just exactly the 
same as this. 

z a 7766. Then there was no certificate or voucher of any kind, except 
4 lloway’s receipt ?—No ; I remember I remarked that account at the 
time. 


_ 767. Did you observe several accounts in that shape from Alloway ? 
—| think there was only one other—for horses —in the same way or 
very much the same. 


_ 7768. Can you say now, upon refreshing your memory, whether the 
‘principle was when the dealings with Alloway commenced that Allo- 
'way’s accounts were paid without any certiticate from Mr. Nixon ?—I 
think so; [ think this was the shape in which they were put through. 


. 4 ‘T7169. Without any certificate ?—Yes. 


a 

7770. The only evidente to you at that time of the correctness of the 
_ transaction was Alloway’s bare receipt ?—No; [think not. I think that 
Mr. Nixon certified to it, or put his name in some way on it. I think 
it was certified “ correct” on the copy that came to us. 


- 771. Do you mean, besides the name of Mr. Nixon on the cheque, 
that there was some other certificate on the account presented in those 
instances where they attracted your attention as being different from 
_ others?—No; I do not think so. Ido not think there was anything 
_ different from the accounts of Alloway’s and any others. I think that 
_ Mr. Nixon certified to them as a rule. 


7772. Here are several other accounts paid to Alloway ; please look 

at them and say if it was the usual practice with all persons at that 
e, or whether the absence of certificates was peculiar to these 

accounts ?—At this late date I really could not answer that question. 


'I773. Was it the practice to produce to you certificates from the 
engineers, or other persons who would certify to accounts, in addition 
to Mr. Nixon’s signature to the cheque ?—Yes, if I remember rightly 
it was; certainly it is now; but I think at that time anything that the 
engineers got they approved for payment. 

4774. Do you say now, looking at these accounts which contain several 
arge items furnished to engineers, that they were accompanied ky 
certificates from those engineers; or, at that time, was it sufficient to 
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get Mr. Nixon’s signature in your estimation ?—At that time with Mr. 
Nixon the cheque was sufficient for us, with the voucher, 


"775. Would it be the voucher or the person who made the claim— 
for instance, would Alloway’s receipt be a sufficient voucher, in your 
estimation, to justify Mr. Nixon’s cheque going through? In other 
words, did you revise Mr, Nixon’s dealings with the subject in any way ? 
If it satisfied him did you accept that as sufficient ?—Yes. 


"776. Then it would not be necessary to show you the engineer's 
certificate, if those certificates had been first shown to Mr. Nixon ?— 
Of course now, at this late date, I almost forget ; but certainly now the 
engineer’s certificate is attached to the same voucher that goes along 
with the issue of the cheque. For instance, the engineer has written 
across “approved for payment ” or “certified as correct,” as the case 
may be, 


7777. Do you remember how far back the present system has been 
established ; has it been since Mr. Nixon has given up connection with 
the office, or was it established before that ?—I think before that. 


7778. Could you say how long before ?—No. 


7779. Do you remember whether the system which you say is now 
more certain, was established in consequence of direction from the 
Finance Department, or was it your own management which led to it? 
—I think it was our own management ; we wanted to get into as perfect 
a check as possible on all parties. 


7780. You mean the officers in the office at Winnipeg ?— Yes. ' 


7781. Who were thee officers ?—Mr. McMicken was auditor at that 
time, and I was chief clerk in the office. 


7782. How long have you been auditor ?—The last two years, or a 
little more than two years. 


WinnireG, Saturday, 25th September, 1880- 
GroraE L. McTavisu, sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :-— 


Contract No. $0 / 


‘One of the firm 
building second 
100 miles west of 
Hed River, 


4783. Where do you live ?—At Winnipeg for the last two or three 
years. 


7784. Iave you been interested in any of the works of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway ?—Yes; I am one of the contractors for the second 
100 miles wert. 


"7&5. When did you become interested?—In May last, when the 
contract wus signed. 


7786. Was the work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


7787. Did you tender for the work ?—Yes; I and some others 
tendered. 


7788. Were you interested in the tender ?—Yes. 
7789. Your name did not appear ?—No. 
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¥ struction — Sf 
7790. But the tender was made on your behalf as well as the others ? Comte? Ses LLY 


oe Yos, 
e 
«7791. Who were the others ?—Captain Bowie, Malcolm McNaughton, Captain Bowie, 

Malcolm Mc- 


and George Bowie. Naughton and 
> George Bowie. 
7792. Do you know whether their tender was the lowest ?—We were Contract signed 
 toldso. I was absent at the time when this was going on, at Lake {3 Absence of 
_ Huror, and had nothing to do with it. The whole thing was signed, 
‘sealed and delivered before I got back, and a certain amount of security 
put up to make the 5 per cent. I knew nothing about it until I came 
_ back from Lake Huron and found the contract signed. I have always 
- ‘uncerstood it was the lowest tender. They could not reach me by mail, 
or telegram, or anything else. 


Partners: 


7793. Did you take part in any other negotiations with parties 
_ tendering on the contract than appear on the paper ?—Nothing what- 
meever. ; 


—  .1794. Do you know whether any of your partners negotiated with 
cany other persons in order to procure this contract ?—No; [ am not 
- aware of it. 

ke ; ‘ ae Time to finish 
7795. Was there any time named in your contract for finishing the 3lst December, 


work ?—Yes; the 31st December, 1881, I think it is, we are to finish ys 
_ the track-laying. 
4796. Do you remember the date of the contract ?—The 3rd of May, 
1880. 
+7797. Have you commenced the work yet ?—We have. 
ee 7798, Have you done much ?—We have cleared about three miles Progress of work 
_ and a-half of timber, and when I was up the other day I suppose there 
_ was half a-mile graded. They commenced to grade ten miles from the 
‘western boundary of the Province, and the work is progressing easterly 
‘at present—that is as far as the line is located. Two projected lines 
% start from where we have commenced. The location of the line has 
“mot been completed beyond where we have commenced working, ten 
miles from the boundary. 
The locating just 


' 
: __ 7799. How long has that portion of the line been located ?—They were commenced sis 
. 


_ just commencing to work when we got there on the 17th of August. contractors got 


7800. Do you mean that that was the first time the line was located, 

so far as you know, so that you could commence work ?—Yer. It may 
thave been a few days before that. We told the resident engineer that 

We were going to work at a certain time, and he said that would suit 
him. We have commenced at what they call Big Plain, to work 
yy. That is as far as it is located—the commencement of Big Plain. 
7801. How many men have you at work at the present time ?— Ne pen eee 
_ Twenty. We brought more from Montreal, but they deserted on the work.’ 

Way up. Although they were under contract, we could not keep them. 

_ We paid their passages up, too. I got a telegram from the Honourable 
MM, Langevin the other day, to say that sixty Swedes were coming out, 


‘but we cannot employ them in winter. 


b N %802. If the line had been located earlier in the season would you 
have made any further progress ?—No ; we would not have made any 


MA? 


further progruss this fall. 
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Railway Con= 
struction— 
Contract No. 


YNon-receipt of 
rails, and non- 
completion of 
first 100 miles 
causing incon- 
venience. 


ed 


First 100 miles 
was to have been 
completed on 19th 
August. 


Government has 
not broken any 
part of contract. 


JAS. RYAN. 


Exploratory 
Surveys— 
Party K. 


Chain man to first 
exploration to the 
height of land 
between Thunder 
Bay and Red 
River. 


Ao 


you ?—No. 


%£04. Is there any other matter connected with this transaction 


which you would like to explain ?—I would like to 1ecord that the 
non-receipt of the rails and ties, according to contract, is causing us a 
great deal of inconvenience; and I have notified Sir Charles Tupper 
to-day regarding the fact: that is, that the non-completion of the first 
100 miles is a serious inconvenience to us on account of the state 
of the roads west, which makes it almost impossible to get supplies in. 


7805. If the line had been completed by the 19th of August, what 
difference would have been made in the progress of your work ?— 
We could have put on a hundred men this fall. 

4806. Upto what time is it likely that you could have worked ?—This. 
year, I fancy, we cannot work beyond the Ist of November. As soon 


as frost sets in we shall have to give up work, as it will be hard to ~ 


remove the sod, and we could not work to advantage. 


7807. Do you know if there is any time named in your contract at 
which the Government were to have the rails'at the east end of your 
section?—The 19th of August. They do not bind themselves, but 
Ryan’s contract was to have been completed on the 19th of August. 


7808. But your contract does not contain any clause with reference 
1o that subject ?—It refers to that at page 13 of the contract, section 
12. Itsays: “The Manitoba section of the railway from Winnipeg, 


one hundred miles west to the point where this section begins, is 


under contract for construction to be completed on the 19th of 
August, 1880; but some delay may probably arise, and the Govern- 

ment will not be bound to give access over that portion of the line by” 
the date fixed.” 


7809. Then your expectations have been disappointed ?—Certainly. 


7810. But you do not consider that the Government have broken 
any portion of the contract ?—No, decidedly not; this has been am 
unusually wet season; the roads have,been worse than they have been 
known for years, and I have had to pay double what is usual to get 
supplies for this autumn up to the contract. 


7811. Is there any other matter which you wish to state?-—No; not 
that I know of. 


REIT 


JAMES Ryan, sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 
7812. Where do you live ?—At Winnipeg. 


7813. How long have you lived at Winnipeg ?—I am here since: 
1872. 


4814. Have you had any business connections with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway ?—I was chain man on the first party that came to 
explore from Ottawa to the height of land, and after that was finished 
I came to Winnipeg. 


7815. What was the length of that first survey ?—I could not tell yor 
the number of miles. It was from Red Rock to the height of land. 


c 


Uy 
Fy 


fi) 7803. So that the delay in locating the line is not, so far, a delay to. 
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} nu Haplorn tery, 
J urveys— 
_ 17816. The height of land where ?—Between Canada and Manitoba. PoE i 
' 4817. There are several places where there is a height of land ?— 


That is the dividing line between the two Provinces, 


- 4818. Do you mean the height of land between Thunder Day and 
Red River ?—Yes; this side of Thunder Bay. 

4819. Where did that exploration start from ?—It started from Red 
Rock, on Lake Superior. 


4820. Who was the engineer in charge of that party ?—Hlenry Henry Carre, en- 
Carre gineer in charge. 


/ 7821. Do you remember from what point you got your supplies ?-—- Supplies. 
We got them from Fort William. 


"4822. Who was the officer in charge there answerable for giving you 
the supplies ?—He was a Hudson Bay Co.’s servant named Mcintyre. 


> +823: Was Mr. Rowan there at that) time?—No; he did not get 
there at that time, he had gone back to Ottawa. 
Alph. Jones the 


a 7824. Who was the proper officer on behalf OF tho GovernMent (a ees 
The proper officer was Alph. Jones. officer on behalf 
ae ul . cyte: i of the Govern- 
7825, What was his duty ?—He was bringing the supplies from ment. 

Collingwood and Toronto and leaving them at Prince Arthur’s Landing, 
_and they were sent from that out to the working parties on the survey, 
and he had charge of the steamboat down there on the lake, 


_ 7826. Do you remember about the size of the party upon that size or party. 
oceasion?—1 would not be sure about tho size of the party there. 

They were picked up now and then, and the numbers would change 

from time to time. At one time there were forty in the party. 


al at 0 


_ 782%. How long were the party out upon that work ?—I think they 
“were out two years, in and out; we went in to Prince Arthur's Landing 
‘sometimes and went back again. 
- 7828. Did they include some of the explorations near Lake Nipigon ? 
“—No; we did not go to that lake at all. It wus all from one po:ut to 
the other on the straight line. 
9 


© 829. Do you think you were two seasons on that exploration *— Out two winters. 
Yes; I know we were two winters. 


7830. Did you remain out in the woods during the winter ?—Yes ; 
both winters. 

7831. How did the supplies hold out 2—The supplies held out pretty 
good, because they had some twenty or forty dogs on the road from 
Prince Arthur’s Landing out to the line carrying supplics. 


4832. Was Mr. Carre with the party most of the time ?—He was, Carp wilh pany 

until he got sick; then he went up to Prince Arthur’s Landing and when he went i 
m1 . away for a couple 

remained there. al MEA! 


‘4 7833. How long was he away from the party at that time ?— He was 
not away more than a couple of months. The party were nearly 
finished when he got sick, and they followed him. 


VEER EO ey har «8 
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_ 7834. Was there any suffering from want of proper supplies, or did No suffering from. 
the work progress as it ought to have done ?—No; there was no, wate ee 
of supplies. | 
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Nixon’s Pur- 
veyorship— 


Carrying Mails. 7835. Have you had any other connection with the railway ?—No; 
Tendering. that is all up to 1873. I had no more connection with it until I got— 
here. 


Nevdered Woreone) (O00 aller YOUNROD here had you any ?—After I got here I saw a 

tract tocarry notice in the Free Press calling for tenders to carry the mail from 
pez to CrossLake. here to Cross Lake and Rat Portage. 

7837. Did you answer the advertisement by making a tender ?—I 

tendered for it and drew up the tender, and went to friends of mine and 

spoke to them about it, and they said: “Allright, you are just the person 


fora.” 
Put ten aavinte 7838. What did you do after that?—I put the tender into a letter 
letter box in box in this man’s office that called for the tenders, and I waited for 
Nixon’s office. } . 

some time. 


7839. What office was that?—-The Canadian Pacific Railway Pay- 
master’s office. 


7840. Who was he?—Thomas Nixon. 


7841. Where was the letter box ?—The letter box was in his office 
door; it is there yet. 
Advertisement 7842. Can you produce a copy of the advertisement which you saw? 
po eenGer. —Yes; this is it. (Exhibit No. 103.) 


7843. Did you put it into that box before the time named in the 
advertisement ?—I put it in the box before the time named in the 
advertisement. 


Contract given 7844, Did you hear anything more of the tender ?—I heard in a few 

at $500 a month; days afterwards. The time was so short my friends said to me: ‘“ There 

witness tendered - : F le i 

at45cts.a mile, i8 MO use in you expecting to get it; he has made the time so short 

ee votiaaaye that there is no use in tendering; he will have it arranged for some 

$240 a trip. friends.” Jarranged with a friend of mine for the horses, and by- 
and-bye I found out that the thing was given out for $500 a month. I 


tendered for 45 cts. a mile in and out. 


7845. How much would that have amounted to for each trip ?—It 
would amount to $240 a month, | think. 


7846. Do you know at what rate the contract wasactually let ?—I do 
not know, only I heard it was given for $500 a month. 


Nivon said he oa oe (ear On never hear any reason why your tender was not 
witness's tender accepted ?—He told me he never received it. I went there and asked 
poe Car him; there was a friend of mine in the office at the time, Capt. Howard, 
: and he said he never saw it. I told him that I had put it in the letter- 

box, and at the same time, fcr fear of it going astray, I put a stamp on 

it. Then I asked him how he gave it to a man without a tender, and he 


said it was none of my business. 

7848. Who said that ?—Mr. Nixon. 

7849. I mean who was it spoke to him in that way ?—I went to Mr. 
Nixon to enquire what became of the tender, and told him that I had 
heard that a man had got $500 a month for carrying the mail in and. 
out. He said that he had not seen my tender; and then I told Capt. 
Howard about it. Capt. Howard was Mr. Nixon’s book-keeper. 


7850. You were talking to Mr. Nixon in the presence of Capt. 
Howard ?—Yes; both of them were together. 


. 
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Nixow’s Pur- 

a veyorship— 
+ 4°51. Do you know whether there were any tenders besides yours? Carrying Mails. 
2” Yr Tied 

= —1 could not say. Pomc erty; 
7852. Did you ever hear there were?—I did hear there were two Heard there were 


other tenders 
‘tenders there. nenidea ties 


_ 4853. Whose tenders ?—I think one was from a man named Spence, 
and the other was from a man named Burke. | only heard so. 


B 7 54, Was this letter-box an open letter-box ? I mean had it an open- 
ing on the outside of the door ?—-The box was on the inside, but the 
opening was on the outside—just the same as in the post-office here. 


BORE s ‘3 - : - : = a -areeivinga Lhe box in which 
7&55. Did you consider that it was made for the purpose of receiving 5° ut hia tonnes 


letters for that office ?—Yes; I put several letters in that box before a letter box In 
 . : which he had put 
shat and since. several letters. 


-_—s«'7856. Were they received ?—There was only a tax-notice that I put 
_ there for Mr. Rowan, and he says he never saw it.. I put that in as I 
was sworn to deliver every one of them, but he told me afterwards 
that he never got that assessment paper. [told Mr. Rowan that the 
box was a very awkward arrangement. I told him that [kad put the 
tender there and they never got it, and I put his assessment there and 
he never got it. He said the box was all right. I said: “ If itis all right 
you ougbt to get your papers all right.” 
7857. Do you remember whether there was any person else in the John Parr In 
_ office doing work there, except Capt. Howard, at 1hat: timo ?=—Yes ; keeper. 
John Parr did work there. 
_ 7838. In what cepacity ?—Store-keeper, I think. 
7859. Was he in the employ of the Government ?—He was. 
7860. Was there any one else besides Howard and Parr ?—That is all, 
I think; but there used to be a lot of people in and out there. I could 
not say if they were working there—only Howard and Parr. Aces 
7861. Then you havé no means of knowing whether your tender eee” 


was actually received or not?—-No; I have not. tender was re- 
ceived or not. 


__-%862. You have Mr. Nixon’s word that it was not received ?—Yes; 
and Capt. Howard told me he had not seen it. ; 


4863. Have you any doubt that you delivered it in that box ?-—-I am 
sure I put it in the box, because I had made arrangements for the 
horses, as thought I would have got the contract; and the parties who 

got it told me afterwards: “ You could not furnish horses to take that 
mail there.” I said “ What is to hinderme? I have gotas many horses 
28 you have got.” ey eae 
ae), 3 A ffered to take a 
; ps 7864. Who told you that ?—Mr. Alloway ; he is a gentleman in town. sub-contract 
~ Tasked him how much he got for it? and Isaid: “1 will take a sub- who told him he 
contract from you.” He said: “1 have already givenit toa ada bed iver Mave 
7865. Ts there anything further about this matter which you wish to 
explain ?—No; nothing more. . 
s 7866. Have you had any other business transaction on account of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ?--No; none. 


~ 7867. Tad you any other tenders?—No, I had not; only the one. 
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Nixon’s Pur- 
veyorship— 
Supplies. 


Engaged in 
selling goods but 
not on his own 
account. 


Bannatyne’s 
book-keeper. 


Some transac- 
tions in name of 
witness but not 
on his account. 


Sold goods to 
Nixon, Suther- 
Jand and other 
Government 
employés. 


Generally tenders 
were asked for. 


ANDREW STRANG, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 
7868. Where do you live ?--In Winnipeg. 
7869. How long have you lived here ?—Twelve years. 


7870. Have you had any business transactions on account of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Yes; several. 


7871. Of what nature ?—Selling goods. 
7872. Have you been engaged in the business of selling goods ?—Yes.. 
7873. On your own account ?—Not on my own account altogether. 


7874. Have you been interested in the results of these sales of which 
you speak ?—Not here. 


7875. Did you get part of the profit ?—I do not know whether I can 
avswer that question or not. 


7876. Do you know any person who can answer it better than you. 
can ?—I do not. Ido not think so. 


7877. Those transactions were on account of the Pacific Railway ?— 
Yes. 
Lod 


7878. Then I wish te know whether you were dealing as an agent or 
for any other person ?—I was Mr. Bannatyne’s book-keeper. 


7879. Were those transactions on his account ?—Some of them were. 


7880. And were the others on his account ?—No; someofthem were 
not on my own account, but they were in my name, 

7881. Were those which were in your name on account of some one 
else ?—How do you mean ? 

7882, Did some one else bear the profit or loss ?—Yes. 

78e3. Through whom did you transact those matters ?-—Do you mean. 
through what Government agent? 

7884. Yes ?—There have been several engineers and Mr. Nixon and 
different other Government employés—some of them through Mr. 
Sutherland. 


Te85, What kind of goods did you dispose of ?—General groceries, — 
provisions and stuff of that kind. I think that was principally the~ 
whole thing. 


7886. Were these sales made by public competition or by private: 
arrangement ?—In nearly every cuse they were by public competition : 
at least we were asked for tenders, not always by advertisement; but 
we were asked to give prices on a certain line of goods, and L under- 
stood whoever was the lowest got it. 


7887. In transactions of that kind would there bea fixed time at_ 
which every person must bave made their offer before a decision, was 
made ?—Yes, generalfy at a certain time; noon, ora certain time of 
the day, was named. 


7Se8, Do you mean named verbally ?—When it was by advertise- 
ment of course it was mentioned in the advertisement; and we were 
told to have this list in by a certain time. If we were handed a list 
and asked to tender on it we were told to have it by a certain time 
uext day, or something of that sort. . 
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wey orship— 


_ 7889. Were there printed lists ofarticles to which you were asked to php yaaa 
attach prices ?—I do not know that they were printed. Some engineers 

would come in with a large list of supplies written out—several copies 

~ of them—which would be supplied to the principal dealers, and they 

_ would be asked to tender on them, 

7890. And Mr. Bannatyne being one of the principal dealers, your 
establishment would be asked to make an offer as well as the others ? 
—Yes. 


_ 7891. Do you know, of your own knowledge, the practice which was 
adopted towards other establishments ?—I think it was similar, 


y 7832. Do you know?—No farther than I surmise that it was the 
same. 


_ 4893. You assume it was the same ?—Yes; that everybody was on 
the same level. . 


Bb a . . 

7894. But you have no means of judging, of your own knowledge, 
how it was really managed ?—No; except from hearsay. 
_ 895. Besides these transactions in which you tool part in your own Business transac- 
“name, were you familiar with other transactions in Mr, Bannayyneiey One ies Aa 
Name ?—Yes; it is some length of time since. Latterly there were a in Bannatyne’s 
= . . , a : own nie. 
lot of transactions in Mr. Bannatyne’s name. It amounted to the same blame Ct 
thing, whether it was in his name or in my name. 


7896. Were the goods from his establishment and the transaction 
for his benefit or loss, as the case might be ?—Yes. 


7897. Were those transactions which took place in Mr. Bannatyne’s 
own name conducted in the same manner you have described as those 
conducted in your own name ?—Yes, 


__%898. What other establishments were considered to be leading 
estublishments at that time ?—Lyon, Higgins & Young, Sutherland, 

the Hudson Bay Co., and Snyder & Anderson, were the principal ones. 

899. Besides the transactions between Mr. Nixon and Mr. Banna: Transactions on 
tyne, on the Government account, are you aware of any transactions private soe ae 
“upon private account ?—Between Mr. Nixon and Mr. Bannatyne ?¢ Ban 2atyne. 


_ 7900. Yes ?—They have had transactions on private account. 
{ ae: 4901. Are you aware of any advantage which Mr. Nixon obtained in 
“consequence of his dealing with Government matters ?—No; Iam 
not. 


+7902. Not any advantage ?—Not more than any other business men Nixon paid for 

vy : : . yo ie ere : aq Purchases on his 
~ would have got in the same transaction. That is to say, any purchases private Sata 
that Mr. Nixon made from Mr. Bannatyne he would pay for as any from Bannatyne 


at the usual rates. 
other person would pay for them. 


~ 7903. Do you mean to say that he always paid the value or price of 
the goods which he got in full ?—Yes. 


_ 7904. Was there never any reduction made because be was a Govern- Allowed Nixon 10 
‘ment officer ?—I do not know that he was specially a Government officer. P® Cen ee 
He used to run a private account, and get 10 per cent. discount as we 
have allowed to other private persons. We have allowed boarding- 
houses the same rate. They were charged at full prices, and he was 
allowed 10 per cent. discount—that is, on purchases on his own private 
account, 
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Nixon’s Pur- 
veyorship— 
Supplies. 


Nixon allowed 10 


per cent. on 
private account. 


House Rented. 


Rented Govern- 
ment a store- 
house. 


$36 a month. 


Made arrange- 
ments with 
Nixon. 


4905. Do you say that the discounts made on his private transactions. — 
were no greater than the discount on other person’s private transactions 
to similar amounts ?—Yes; I say that. 

7906. Do you remember to what extent these discounts were made ?” 
—About 10 per cent., and nothing more than that. I have not looked 
up anything lately; but that is my recollection of it. 

4907. And do you say that at the time it was the practice of leading 
establishments to make discounts on private transactions to that extent? 
_-I say that we were in the habit of supplying other people who bought 
largely during the month, and giving at the end of the month 10 per 
cent. on the settlement. 


7908. Do you mean such as Mr. Nixon bought on his private account, 
or such as he purchased on the Government account ?—No, on his 
private account. 


7909. Are you aware whether at that time he was in any business 
on his own account ?—I do not think so. 


4910. Then his expenses or purchases would be those of a private 
individual of his standing as far as you know ?—Yes, for his house: 
his butter and groceries, and all that sort of thing. 


4911. Have you any idea what would be the ordinary purchases of a. 
man in his situation, for a year, of that kind of goods ?—I do not know. 
What I could judge from would be from my own expenses, I suppose: 


49i2. You could judge from the actual fact of his expenses ?—I do- 
not remember now exactly what they were. I could not tell you from: 
recollection whether they were $20 a month, or only $10, or 
$50. Wehave not had any dealings for seven or eight months, I 
suppose, or a year. 


7913. Did youever have any other transaction with the Government, 
either on your own account or in your own name ?—I rented them a 
store-house. 


7914. Rented to the Government ?—Yes. 

7915. Where was that store-house ?—Just back of here. 
7916. On which street ?—On Annie street. 

7917, At what rate did you rent that ?—$36 a month. 


7918. Was it a written lease between you and the Government ?—L 
think I did give them a written lease. It is several years ago now, 
and I forget. 


7919. Do you remember who signed it on the part of the Govern- 
ment ?—I would not be sure whether Mr. Nixon signed it on their part 
or not. 


7920. With whom did you negotiate the terms upon which it was to 
be rented ?—With Mr. Nixon. 


7921. He decided, on the part of the Government, what rent would 
be given ?—He accepted the rent which was charged. 


7922. Did you propose the amount of the rent ?—1 do not remember 
now, | am sure, but I suppose so. : 


® 
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7923. How long did it remain rented in that way ?—It must have 
been a couple of years, or nearly that, or perhaps more; I would not be 
>) sure. 

o 7924. Was the rate of the rent changed during that period ?—No. 


7925. After that arrangement ended did you rent it to any person 
' else ?—No. 
_. 7926. Has it been rented since?—Stobart & Eden own the property 
now. They paid, I think it was, $4,000 for it. 


_ 7927. While you had the power of renting it, did ycu rent it to any 
| hi one else after the Government ceased to be your tenant ?—Not while L 
_ had the power of renting it. 
_ 4928. Do you remember how long you had the power of renting 
after they ceased to be your tenant ?—No. 
7929. Do you remember how long after that Stobart & Eden 
became interested ?—No ; I could not remember just now. 
_ 7930. While this arrangement between you and the Government 
lasted, who was the person interested in the amount of rent paid ?—The 
building belonged to Mr. Nixon, 
7931. Then knowing that, whom do you suppose was interested in 
the amount of rent paid ?—I suppose he was. 


7932. Do you know any person else who was interested in the amount 

‘Of rent paid ?—No. 
7933. Then have you any doubt about the person who was in- 
terested ?—No; I have not. 
7934-5. Was it Mr. Nixon ?—Yes. 
____ 7936. Did any person else, on the part of the Government, take part 
_ in the arrangement that-you made as to the amount of the rent to be 
| _ paid ?—I do not think so. I understood Mr. Nixon to say that he had 
_ reported to Ottawa the amount of it: that he had been paying more for 
_ Some other building on Post-Office street than that, previous to the 
ce _time it was rented to the Government. 

___ 7937. How did it happen that you had the power of renting it when 
%, Mr. Nixon was the person interested ?—He leased it to me, and I leased 
it to the Government. 


7938. By a written lease ?—Yes. 


7939. Was that before you made the arrangement to lease it to the 
_ Government ?—Yes, 


ta 


7940. About how long before ?—Not very long before. 


7941, Was it understood between you and Mr. Nixon at the time 
_ that you took that lease from him that you were to lease it back to 
= the Government ?—Yes. 


fa 


7942. That was part of the arrangement ?—Yes. 


7943. Do you know how long he had owned the lot before that ?— 
No; Ireally do not. It may have been six months or more before 
that. Ido not know exactly. 


£ 7944. Do you know from whom he had bought it?—He bought it 
_ trom Mr, Bannatyne. | 


Bixon’s Pur- 
veyorship— 
House Rented. 


Stobart & Eden 
paid Nixon $4,000 
for store. 


While arrange- 
ment between 
witness and Goy- 
ernment as to 
this store-house 
Jasted, the build- 
ing belonged to 
Nixon. 


Nixon leased the 
property to wit- 
ness, and witness: 
leased it to the 
Government. 


At time of taking 
lease from Nixon 
it was understood 
that witness was 
to lease it to 
Government. 


Nixon had 
bought lot from 
Bannatyne soon 
after arriving in 
Winnipeg. 
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veyors aip— 
Fiouse Keuted, 


Price paid by 
Nixon for lot with ° 
frame building, 

tp bo00, 


$100 would have 
fixed up the build- 
ing asitwas when 
rented to Govern- 
ment. 
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Became interest- 
ed with Fraser, 
Grant & Pitblado. 


“945. Was that after he had been managing the affairs of the Govern- 
ment that he had bought it from Mr, Bannatyne ?—It was shortly 
after he came here he bought it. 

7946. Are you aware of the price that he paid ?—$1,500. 

7947. Was it a bare lot, or had it any buildings on it when be bought 
:t?—It had a sort ofa frame or sbell, and he afterwards fixed it up 
and improved it, and fenced the lot. 

4948. Have you any knowledge of the amount that would be 
required to be laid out to put it into the shape in which it was when it 
was rented to the Government after he bought it?—Perhaps $400 or 
$500 would be the amount. 

7949. Do you think there would be as much as that required ?—The 
building had just the roof on it, and the posts to the walls. ‘Phere was 
no weather board, and it was not painted, or fenced. 

7950. Knowing the circumstances as well as you do, what do you say — 
would be the expense probably required to fix it up ?—I suppose $400 
at the lowest. 

4951, It would require as much as that ?-—I think s9. 

4952. Do you say that Mr. Nixon told you that he had reported to. 
the Government that he was the owner of this property ?—I did not say 
that. [said that he had reported the price that it was iented for. 

7953. The price he was paying to you ?—Yos; and it was a better 
building than the one that had been used before, and for which they _ 
were paying, I think, $40 a month, if I recollect rightly. It was used 
for the Mounted Police, Pacific Railway, and all the general Govern- 
ment stores. 

7954. Pacific Railway supplies among other things ?—Yes, a lot of 
the goods were delivered there and they had generally a lot of Mounted 
Police accoutrements and other things on hand, and the store was gene~ 
rally pretty well filled. The Indian Department, I think, fora while used _ 
it. 

7955. Is there any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway) 
which you would like to explain ?—I have nothing to explain. 


ALEXANDER MANNING, sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 

7956. Where do you live ?—In Toronto. 

"951. Have you been interested in any transactions connected with’ 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I am interested in section B, contract 
42. 

958. Was that work let by public competition ?—Yes. 

4959, Were you interested in any of the’ tenders made for it ?—D 
was; L subsequently became interested 4m a tender of Fraser, Grant 
& Pitblado. ooh 

7960. Were you not also one of the original tenderers 2—Yes; our 
tender was higher than theirs. Z 


\ 
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7961. Then your own tender did not become the successful one ?— 


_ 7962. A lower ‘one, which you say was made by Fraser, Grant & 
itblado, was successful ?—Yes; they got the contract. 


_ 7963. Did you become interested in their contract before it was Did not become 
‘awarded to them ?—No; I had very little to do with them. When it terested with 
as known that there were two or three tenders below my tender, Enid atter they 
[ did not interest myself much. In fact, I never took a great deal (ag! the com 
of interest in getting the contract ; I merely entered into it to help Motive which led 
_ other people—oid Mr. McDonnell. 1 would never have tendered on him to seek toget 
any portion of the Pacific Railway at all, had it not been for those penoyolence 


j * Aas, at oward: wher 
parties soliciting me to join them. oHionee tna 


im 7364. Which parties do you mean ?—Alexander McDonnell and his 
‘nephew, and Mr. Isbester. I had intended to retire.from that kind of 
usiness altogether ; | had not been feeling very well. 


_ 7965. As to this tender which was successful; did you not become 
nterested in it before it was actually known to be successful ?—No. 


7966, I understood one of the gentlemen who is present—one of your If any arrange- 

artners—to say that an arrangement was made with them—that is Oy ios made 
aser and Pitblado—that if they became the successful tenderers Pon net eee 
hat you and your partners were to share in it, and that an BUTANE to one oF the twa 

“tment was made before it was known whether it was successful or not? ns eee ae 

—That I do not know, Of course I was very little in Ottawa; I do not it. i 

e going there much, and unless the matter came right up to me 


ect I did not meddle with it at all. 


‘7967. Then if there were such negotiations, they were carried on by 
other persons ? ~Yes. 
wf 


_ 7968. And you took no part in it yourself ?—No further than this: Met Fraser & Pits 
was introduced to Mr. Fraser and Mr. Pitblado in Ottawa, and we D/RdP Who showed 


talked then; the others had brought about this meeting. When I was pany Bee 
down there at one time they showed what their tender was, and I fair. “Suggested” 
ught their prices were pretty fair; and it was suggested then would Chinen 
ot be possible to form a partnership in the event of the work coming formed. 


to them, and they seemed as being favourable to it. 


ay 7969, That is the Nova Scotia men seemed to speak favourably of it? 
_ —Yes; they thought it would be all right. 


_ 7970. Did that result in any positive arrangement on the subject er 

/f course the other parties were very much interested in getting this 
. ork, I was not. 

7971, You mean your other partners ?—Yes, Shields and McDonald ; en CTLee OF ip 
hey were interesting themselves a great deal to get the work. It was witness whether 
matter of inditference to me whether I got it or not—in fact, [ would he got contract 


; r not. 
t as soon not have got it. 


7972. Did you understand that any negotiations had ended in a Received tele- 
gain before you left Ottawa ?—No; there was none at all then. The Shictas that 

tI knew of it was, I think, Mr. Shields either telegraphed, or wrote sp rasen eC. roe 
that he thought those parties were wanting to back out of it; that out. 

ey were not disposed to enter into any agreement or writing on it ; 

they were wishing to leave it an open question. I had heard that 

y ere negotiating with other parties. 


Dad 
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4973. Who were negotiating with other parties ?—Fraser and Pit- 
blado; I had not seen Grant at all. 


: J le = . . 
Gand (aatnis 7974. At what stage of the affair did you understand that your part- 
Seca nee ners became absolutely interested ?—Never, until we put up the 
ecome interest- ; { 


ed until they put money. 
up the money. ie es A é Hees A 4 ts 
4975. Before that it was only an open proposition which might be — 

accepted or not?—Yes; that might be broken off or not. Of course 

when they sent for me to come down, that the arrangement was going 

to be carried out, I went down, and brought down my share of the 

security then, At that time Fraser was the only man who was there. 


4976. He was the representative of the Nova Scotia firm ?—Yes; | 
and his firm had not come, and he was in a great state of excitement F 
for fear that they would not get here, because that was the day it had — 
to be. on or off, I got down in the morning, and he said the thing | 
had to be completed at once or he would get other parties. a 


Eecurities putup. 7977. That was the last day given for putting up the securities ?— — 
That was the last day; and I sent to Mr. Fraser that I was prepared. — 
McDonald was not quite prepared with his part of the security, but 
Shields ‘had his security all but a small sum, and I made up the differ- 
ence for Shields to put up his share. During the interval Fraser did 
not know that the money had been put up, and he said at twelve | 
o’clock the matter would be off. That was what I understood. 


Fraser stood ke J 

aloof. Witness 4978. You heard it from Fraser ?—No, he stood aloof rather ; 

Inlormedizetna 1 thought he wanted to get rid of the arrangement; and I was informed 

ofarrangement, that he went off to get Goodwin, of Montreal, to put up the security, and 
and had gone to = 4 oS z ; 

Be eas eerset” that Goodwin had put up a hundred and some odd thousand dollars. 


security. 


; 
7979. Probably it is Goodwin, of Ottawa, you mean ?—Yes ; Goodwin, | 


of Ottawa, the contractor. I had very little to do with it, as I very 
seldom go to Ottawa. I only go as seldom as I can possibly help. 


7980. Then you were absent from Ottawa during these preliminary 
negotiations, which ended in no bargain, until the day the securities 
were put up ?—Yes ; that was the time there was anything definite. — 


7981. Do you remember now that you were given to understand, 
before you went to Ottawa that day, that there had been a positive, — 
binding bargain between Shields, J. J. McDonald, or either of them, 
on the one part, and Fraser, Grant & Pitblado, or any one of them, on 
the other part, as to a partnership being arranged between you ?—The 
only thing that I understood—I do not know that I am right in saying 
what I understood 


7982. Were you informed by any of those people—Pitblado or any 
of them ?—No; I did not see Pitblado but once. a 


7983. But your partners might have written to you about it ?—No; 
the only thing I understood was from Shields, in Toronto. Jie men- 
tioned to me that if the contract was awarded to them the Government | 
would not object to our being associated if the parties were willing 
themselves. 


noe pndosioed 
‘fraser, Grant & ‘ 4 : | 
Co. were willing 7984. Then you had not been led to believe the parties themselves | 


pojota witness 5 were, walling and had agreed to it?—I never understood it until we 
firm union was closed the transaction ; in fact I thought it was the opposite way. | 


closed. : Bd 
¢ | 
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7985, Ido not know whether you are aware of it, but it appears in 

- one of the Blue Books that a letter was written to the Minister, stating 

_ that he had made an absolute agreement ?—I do not know anything of 
oe that. 


7386. If so, you have never been informed of it?—I have no recol- Knew nothing of 


: as j the letter from 
lection of it at present. Fraser, Grant & 


5 Co. to Minister 
~~ 7987. The letter reads: DEO DOSINE RO abo 
Xs “ Orrawa, 29th February, 1879. Nfesere, Mien 
“Sir,—We beg leave to inform you that should the contract for section B of the Reais a 
Canadian Pacific Railway be allotted to us, on our tender, we are prepared to ~ © OR&IG- 
_ associate with us Messrs. Manning, Shields & McDonald. 
oe ‘* Yours respectfully, 
‘ ‘¢ PRaser, Grant & PirBiapo. 
Hon. C. Turrzr, 0.B, 


> ~- “ Minister of Public Works.” 


I 
' What date was the contract ?—On the 5th March, 1879, the 
_ money to be pat up on Saturday, the 8th March. I was not down in 
a Ottawa then, and, of course, I could not have known of this letter at 
4 that time. 


7988. Unless by some communication ?—I do not think there would be 
_ any communication sent to me. I have no knowledge of any, only that 
_ there was that understanding that I tell you—that it might happen ‘that 

_ the Government would be favourable to it, if such a thing took place ; 
_ but these men expressed great doubt about Fraser carrying out any 
arrangement. 


ay 


Es ' 7989. It was possible that, having that doubt in their mind, this 
letter was written so as to remove it ?—Very possibly ; I dare say these 
~ men wanted that done to bind them to it. 


7990. I understand you left it in the hands of Shields and McDonald, 
to look after the interests of the whole firm at Ottawa *—No; I can- 
not say that; in fact I did not meddle with it. I knew that these men 
_ Were very much interested in getting it, arfl | knew that they would 
__ leave no stone unturned if it was possible to effect it. 


Inflnencing 
: ¥, 7991, Had you any negotiation or conversation with any Member of | Clerks, ei 
: ~ Parliament, or any one connected with that Department, before you went Had no negotia- 


fa 3 tion with an M.P,. 
oa down on that Saturday to put up the security ?—No. or any Depart- 
gt mental officer 


os ote : ae ee AEA before going to 
me 1992. No negotiation on the subject ?—No; I never approached a oyiore Bor put up. 
_ member of the Government on the subject at all. L never did; or in security. 


my contract that I ever had with the Government. 


7993. Had you any communication, directly or indirectly, with any 

person connected with any of the Departments ?—No. I may have 

_ talked to persons that I was tendering for the work. I know a great 

_ many officers in the Department, and I am on intimate terms with qr tendering he 
_ them for the last thirty years. Of course if [ met them | would shake at to pare 

_ hands with them and talk with them, but not on this work, unless I them. 


_ was tendering, or something of that kind. 


_ 7994. Did you take part in any negotiation by which this contract, 
or the awarding of it to Fraser & Grant or any member of your firm, 
was made more likely than it would have been but for such negotiation ? 
; —No. 
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7996. I think you said that you left Ottawa when you ascertained 


that there were several lower tenders than yours ?—Yes. : 
4997. Do you remember who was considered to be the lowest at that” 
time ?—I really do not know. fd 


7998. By the Public Accounts Morse & Co. eppear to be the % 
lowest; does that refresh your memory on the subject ?—There were 
several lower tenders. Marks & Conmee had a lower one than mine, ~ 
aud Morse & Co. we1e the lowest of all, as far as I can remember. i 


Did not know 7999. Do you remember whether it was understood, before the con- 
before the con- 2 ‘ \ i f 
tract wasaward- tract was awarded, that a gentleman in Toronto, Mr. Close, was to be — 
ed that Close was ono of the sureties for Morse & Co. ?—I did not know it at the time. p 
to have been one { 


of the sureties for — 990. Did you not know it before the awarding of the contract ?— 
No; I knew it afterwards by the printed report that was submitted to 

Parliament. [saw his name down as surety. j 

; 


Shields mention- 8001. Were you aware of any arrangement by which his putting up 
PO uehe a anted ey Loe BeOU LEY, LOE Morse & Co. was prevented or delayed ?—No; what [ 
Cae a eae do recollect was (I believe that Shields alluded to it here in his evidence 
doth: who the party was, whether it was Andrews, Jones & Co,) that Morse 
& Co., I understood, were ruled out, and that the contract went to 
Andrews, Jones & Co.; but it appears to me that the day Mr. Shields 
spoke to me I was in at his place of business, at five o'clock in the 
evening, and he mentioned to me that he wanted Mr. Close—in case 
we got this work—to get an interest. He said that Mr. Close was to 
have been a surety for some of the parties, but that the time had ex-— 
pired that day. That day was the last for putting up the security, and 
Mr. Close came into the office, into this room—while he was there and 
he mentioned this. He said he was not going to be security for them, 
but if we would give him, if we got the contract, an interest with us, 
that he would like to join in with us. Mr. Shields had mentioned this 
a a before Mr. Close came in, and, of course, Mr. Close mentioned this — 
office an“ ites,  maatter himself. I told Mr. Shields before “what difference does it — 
make about bringing Close in.’ I did not know whether the other 
Agreed togive parties would assent to it. At any rate Shields was very pressing to” 
Close one twenty- get Close in, and from our intimate acquaintance we agreed to give 


fourth interest. &et 
Close a twenty-fourth interest. 


8002. Upon that occasion that agreement was made ?—Yes. 


8003. You say that was the last day for putting up the security for 
the firm for which he was to be a security ?—Yes; IL think the time 
had expired. 

8004. That day ?—Yes; thatday. 1am certain what I understood ~ 
Close to mention was that they were making him offers that he would 
have all the supplies and some other things if he would go security for 
them. 

Thinks the time —_ g995, Do you think the time for putting up the security for the firm — 


to put up security 


iad for which he had arranged to.be security had expired that day ?—Yes; — 
ce iketine §=«©it had expired that day. I thik, according to the reports published, 


Witness and his the security was to have been up that day at three o'clock. 


SRE OMe 8006. And was this after three o’clock ?—It was after five o’clock. | 


ela! 8007. Then at the time of that conversation you understood that: his ei 
principals had no longer any chance of becoming contractors ?—Yes5_ 
I felt convinced of it. Tae 


# 
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4 8008. Had there been any nego'iations from the beginning that your 
firm was to give a share to Close ?—Never, unt then. 

£009. Had it not been understood, as far as you know, between some 

_ of your firm, either Shie!ds, McDonald and yourself on the one part, 

and Close on the other part, that ifhe should perform certain conditions 

that he would always be entitled to come in and take a share ?—No; 
‘not up to that time. 


8010. Do you know anything about the negotiations by which a 
_ Mr. Smith, or some person of that name in New York, was induced to 
withdraw from his proposal to put up security for Andrews, Jones & 
Co, ?—I do not. 


8011. It has been said by some of the witnesses here that there were 

some negotiations of that kind at Ottawa ; do you know whether you 

"were there at the time of these negotiations ?—No’; I have already 
stated that I was not down at Ottawa at that time. 


. 8012. Were you made aware of that transaction and that the firm 
_ were to bear a portion of the expenses ?—Of what transaction ? 


8013. The transaction by which Mr. Smith was silenced or induced 
not to put up the security for Jones & Co.?—F did not know anything 
of it. 1 have heard since. 


8014. At what time do you think you first heard it 2—Some time 
‘after the contract was allotted—some considerable time afterwards, I 
think, I was very much surprised to hear it. 


4 8015. Have you taken any active part in the management of the 
~ affairs of the contract yourself ?—Not on the works. I look after the 
_ getting of supplies forwarded, and all the monetary transactions. 


8016. Others of the firm are upon the work locking after the active 
| Hiinasgxent of it 2—Yes.. 
8017. Is there any other transaction on account of the Canadian Pacific 
~ Railway in which you have been interested?—No; unless that with 
_ Mr. Close. The condition on which Mr. Close entered into that was 
that he was to put up his share of the money—that is, provided Fraser 
Ba & Grant and those would approve of it. I did not like it myself, 
but it was so pressed ; but I have had my idea since that because of 
| ‘the relations—business relations—between Close and Shields. His 
| 


‘business conditions had changed very much from what I supposed 
‘they were at the time the contract was entered into. I found out 
shortly after the contract was entered into that he had failed, and | 
suppose his business relations with Close got me to get Close to join 
th partnership and put up his share of'the money and do his share of 
the work. 
mM 8018. Is there any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway, 
_ except this contract 42, in which you are interested ?—No. 
E 


a 


8019, Have you any other matter concerning the Pacific Railway 
which you wish to explain to the Commission ?—No; nothing that 
I know of, In fact I never charged my mind. If! had supposed that an 
_ examination of this kind was to take place, I should have taken care to 
have noted it down. | have a large business of my own, and sometimes 
thy memory, like others getting up in years, is not so good, and I do not 
keep these things in my mind unless I note them down, I have 
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Until then no ne- 
gotiations to give 
Close a share. 


Knows nothing 
of negotiations by 
which Smith of 
New York was 
induced not to put 
up security for 
Andrews, Jones 
& Co, 


Some time after 
contract was 
allotted heard of 
this matter. 


Looks after the 
supplies and 
finance, 


Condition on 
which agreement 
made with Close, 
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influencing 
Clerks, &e 


If witness had 
obtained know- 
ledge through an 
officer in the De- 
partment he 
would never have 
revealed it. 


Obligation of an 
“Oath. 


Railway Con= 
structions 


Progress of work. 


Difficulties en- 
countered, 


generally a pretty good memory, but matters that do not particularly — 
interest me I do not quite follow. If I had considered for a moment — 
I never would have entered into that contract with Close. I may say 
myself that I never had a contract with the Government of any kind 
that I did not get because I was the lowest tenderer. I have never 
approached any person to give me any favour or assistance out of their 
Departments, and I am only sorry to say that I read in the paper that 
there is a charge made against an officer of the Government. I can 
only tell you, gentlemen, if I had been examincd here upon it, if 1 had 
got infurmation of that kind, [ would never have told it. I would have 

taken the consequences of it first. 


8020. Then are we sure that your answer is correct when you have 
given an answer to a similar question ?—I am now on my oath. 


8021. And the gentleman who gave that answer was on his oath 
also ?—I think if] got private information from an officer of the 
Government he was doing me a kindness. 


8022. You think that a witness under oath is not bound to tell the 
truth upon such matters ?—It just depends how far it is relevant to the 
matter under examination. 


8023. But if it has relevancy he is bound to answer ?—Yes. 

8024 Are you giving your opinion as to the relevancy of that 
answer ?—I am, and I am very much annoyed. 

8025. I was not asking you for your opinion under oath on that 
matter. I have no objection to record what you have said, and you 
must take the responsibility of recording your measure of the value of 
the oath ?—I appreciate the value of the oath, and if on any matter I 
am called upon fairly to give my evidence under oath—— J! am very 
much annoyed at what has taken place. 


8026. As you have stated that while giving evidence, of course it is 
the duty of the reporter to record it. Is there any other matter*which 
you wish to explain?—No. - 


802%. You do not know about the progress of the work ?—Yes; IL 
know pretty generally about the progress of the work. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


8028. Are you getting on with reasonable dispatch, and what time 
do you expect to get it done?—So far as we have been enabled; we 
have been under immense difficulties. When we tendered for the 
work we were given to understand that in November of last year the 
track would be laid to Rat Portage. When we commenced in May 
last, a year ago, and first started up there to work, before we could get 
an opportunity to get into that country, we had to make portages and 
take a round of ninety miles through the Lake of the Woods; we had 
to build boats, to get them on the different points on the water stretches, 
and we had to take in what we supposed would feed the men, while — 
building houses through these portages, at an enormous cost. Last 
winter we found, as the road had not been done, or any likelihood of its 
being done this summer, that if we were to do any work at all during 
this year we must adopt some other plano to get in our supplies, or we 
could not do the work at all. So that we were compelled to make a 
new road of forty-six miles in length on the north side of section 15, 
from Cross Lake to Rat Portage, and we had to team in all our stuff 
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‘at an enormous cost—enongh supplies to last all this summer. A great Somtreet No. ®. 
deal of our stores cost us $4 per hundred weight. The rails 

alone to Jay down a track to work the steam shovels cost us $8,000 to 

| am them in. 


8029. How many men have you got employed out there now ?—All 1,500 men employs 
told, the last return I got over for August, 1,500 men, Seda olin 
8030. How many steam shovels ?—Two steam shovels and one loco- Bane: 
motive. 
8031. With this force, how long before you expect to finish ?—It is 
_ pretty hard to tell; it.isa dreadful work. The line has been changed 
and there are several lakes to fill; there is one, [ understand, of about 
200 feet in depth, and some of them are 100 feet, seventy feet, and 
goon. It will take an immense quantity of filling. We calculate it 
will take between six or seven millions; in fact, to get in, it was by 
_ sheer brute force. 


8032. At what places are those fills so deep ?—I think it was called 
Narrow Lake. It was very fully reported in the Globe. A short time 
ago areporter went over it. In changing the work from rock filling, 
which they are doing to some extent, we were to have a large amount 
_ of rock-borrowing, and in trying to do that it involves a large increase 
of earth filling, which can only be done from May to December, after 
which we are to shut up unless we have some work to do in the win- 
ter, It only gives us these months to workin. One of the steam 
shovels cost us $800 to team it from Cross Lake to our work, and there 
will be several of them employed. 


By the Chairman :— ’ 


~ 8033. You cannot say, then, what time you expect to get it done ?— Cannot say whem 
No; it will dependa great deal upon what course is pursued with regard finished. : 


| to these fills. - 
{ ) 


8034. Have you not received a definite order with regard to those 
fills ?-—-No. 


8035. You do not know whether it is to be bridge work, or all solid Large fills. 
embankments ?--It is not to be bridged; you could not bridge it. In 
some of those big fills you could not put piling down; there would be no 
hold for them in places. There may be parts in which there may be 
-atemporary trestle work to get out to deeper water, but where there 
_ isashrinkage with sand filling, which, as you are aware, will shrink from 
20 to 30 per cent. when placed in water, and then with an enormous 
_ pressure of a great body placed on top, it will keep pressing it out, as 
it did at Cross Lake. There is no saying what quantity it will take to 
~ fill those places, and there are eight or nine of them to be filled, vesides 
fillings across muskegs, which are very deep. 


eet 


, 


___ The witness was then asked whether he had derived his knowledge 
_ upon these matters on the ground, or by hearsay from others, and he 
answered that it was from others, as he had not been on the ground. 
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Wiynirea, Monday, 27th September, 1880. 
Hucu O’DonnELL, sworn and examined : ee 
By the Chairman :— 
£036. Where do you live?—Pembina, Dakota Territory. 
Tever raced i at 6 4 
Never engaged. i T2037, -Have you been at any time engaged in any matter connected 


pone Pacific with the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—No; I have not. 


8038. Are you aware of any of the transactions of persons who were 
engaged, so far as they related to the Pacific Railway ?—No. 


Ost 
NIXON. Tuomas Nixon, sworn and examined : 
Paymaster-and- Nace . 
Barvcyorshins By the Chairman :— 
8039. Where do you live ?—At St. Boniface West, near Winnipeg. 
Paymaster and 8040. Had you at any time any connection with the Government 
purveyor for 


Canadian Pacific interests, so far'as they related to the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I _ 
Kailway from Ate ¢ ote > 2 i¢ He 1 sa 
Spring of 1875. had; I was paymaster and purveyor for the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
8041. From what time ?—From the spring of 1875, I presume; I did 
not come here in the interest of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


8042, You were here before that?—I was here before that in the 
Mounted Police. I forget what month it was. It was in 1875, I think, 
that I was appointed. I came here, I think, in 1874—one sometimes 
forgets dates. 


8043. Until what time were you holding that office ?—Until a year 
ago last January. 


8044. The beginning of the year 1879 ?—Yes; the beginning of the 
year 1879. 
Duties: purchases 8045, Can you describe generally what your duties were in connection 
On sugores ont with the Pacific Railway ?—I had to make all purchases for the engi- 
ments; trans- neers who were out on the survey, and make all payments to the men, 
porting. \¢ 3 my : 
and for those purchases, and do the transporting. 


8016. Were special instructions given to you with regard to the 
Pacific Railway as distinguished from your duties towards the other 
Departments ?—Yes. 
ooo. miBlane Ware they in writing ?—They were in writing. 
8048. liave you any copies of them ?—No; they are in the office, or 


they should be ; I left all the documents in the office. 
Bot k-keeping, 


Set of books kept 8049. Do you remember whether a separate set of books were kept 
Pacific Railway for the purpose of Pacitic Railway matters ?—Yes; a separate set was _ 
transactions. kept. 


8050. In that set no transactions ought to find place which were ~ 
connected with any other Department ?—No ; nor do I think they did. 


8051. Did you keep books yourself ?—No; I had an accountant, 


‘Conklin, and D.S. 8052. Who was he ?—E. G. Conklin, of this city, and D. S. Currie, of © 
urrie, book- 


keepers, this city, also an accountant. Only those two. 
805%. Which was the first ?—Mr. Conklin. t 
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_ 8054. Had you been accustomed to keep books yourself ?—None ; Hose ahconine’ 


except for my own private business. 
— 8055. Had you been engageed in any business ?—Yes, 


_ 8056. What kind of business ?--I was a general merchant in New- 
“mai ket—groceries and dry goods. I was also engaged in business in 
Toronto, in wool and hides. 


__ 8057. Had it been necessary for you to keep books in those different 
_ branches of business for yourself ?—Yes, certainly ; I had book-keepers. 


8058. Did you exercise any supervision over the books yourself ?—I 
did from time to time. 


8059. Are you acquainted with the general requirements of book- Acquainted with 
keeping: Ido not mean any particular system, but with the sub- er hook keene 
stantial matter which ought to be shown by a set of. books ?—I should 

“say so. ° 


8060. Had you any particular system which you thought desirable 

_ to adopt, so far as the Canadian Pacific Railway was concerned ?—No, 

_ Ithink not; no particular system. 

__ 8061. Do you know what system of book-keeping was adopted ?— 

Yes, Mr. Conklin did not keep the books by double entry, but rather 

by single entry ; and I pointed out to Mr. Currie that I did not like 

__ the way in which they were kept, when I employed him, and I wanted 

him to be more particular than Mr. Conklin appeared to have been, 

_ and we opened a new set of books under Mr. Currie. 

£062. Before the employment of Mr. Currie had you been satisfied Done sone 
_ with the manner in which Mr. Conklin had kept the books ?—I was unsatisfactory to 
T ot. 1xon, 

8063, In what respect did they not satisfy you ?—I did not like the 

_ way in which he kept them all through. I saw no errors; bat I did not 

like the manner in which the books were kept—persons accounts some- 

_ times not being closed as I thought they ought to have been. 


8064. Did they fail to show matters which you thought the books Bat Nixon exer- 
_ ought to show ?—Rather; still I had supervision myself because I signed ©is¢¢ supervision. 
_ every cheque In that way I hada double check ; first nothing was 

_ ver purchased by him under any circumstance except for the stables, 

_ 4nd for the horses, without requisitions from the engineers; under no 

Grcumstances either for freighting or any supplies which they required. 

Thad that then as a check myself personally, because those came to 

me and not to my accountant. 


8065, Do I understand that you were satisfied with hix showing the 

Substance of transactions as he did show them in his books ?—No; I 

Was not satisfied. 

8066. Did his books fail to show the substance of any transactions ? No balance sheet 

_—He never gave me a balance sheet at all. I received no balance pajance. 
sheet from him ; still I always knew the balance which I would have, 

en I was out of money, or how near I would be out of it, That was 

ways under my own cognizance, but all our accounts went to Ottawa. 


_, 3067. But besides showing the receipts and expenditure of money, 
the books ought to show the details of different accounts ?—Certainly. 


_ £068. Iam asking whether you believed or understood that his 
DOOks contained the accounts in such a shape as to show the substance 
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of all the transactions on the part of the Government ?—I think in ; 


general they might. 


8069. You said you were not satisfied with the way in which he kept 
the books ?—No; I was not. 


8070. Did that dissatisfaction begin as soon as he was employed, or 
did you arrive at it later ?—Later on. 


8071. Could you tell when? —Searcely; I do not remember now how 
long he was in our employment. 


8072. I think that Mr. Currie’s books commenced on the Ist of 
January, 1877?—Mr. Conklin must have been out of the office a 
couple of months previous to that, whilst I was away for Mr. Currie 
10 come on off the line. He was one of my sub-agents. 


8073. Who kept the books between the time Mr. Conklin was dis- 
missed and Mr. Currie began ?—Capt. Howard, of the Indian Depart- 
ment. 

8074. It may be that Mr. Currie did not come so soon as that. If he 
came later would that make any difference in your idea of the time 


Capt. Howard had charge of them ?—No ; I had not long to wait for — 
Mr. Currie, I think, because Mr. Conklin remained a month after his” 


dismissal. In fact that was one of the things he was doing after he 
was dismissed ; he was trying to close up his books for a month. 


8075. Do you remember who dismissed him; did you, or was it 
done by the Department ?—I dismissed him. 


8076. Do you think that Capt. Howard commenced to keep the 


books in January, 1877?—Yes; if you had not showed me the book I 
would not have given that as the date, as I did not know it was the end 
of the year. 


8077. What staff had you in the office ?—Only the book-keeper and 
the store man, and there was a messenger for the general offices. 


8078. Do you mean that you hada store man for the Pacific Railway 
stores alone ?—No; for the three departments. 


8079. What officers had charge of the Pacific Railway matters 


alone ?—This store man and the accountant, I had no other, but he- 


had the other two as I have stated. 


8080. Who had charge of the Government interests connected with 
the Pacific Railway away from the office ?—My sub-agents; that is 
the name which they received from the Government. 


8081. Do you remember who they were ?—Mr. Currie was one. 


80~2. In what locality ?—He was to the east of Rat Portage; John 
A. Rowand was one at Rat Portage also, and there was one Arthur 
Stewart, who was my sub-agent also, There was also John Brown for 
the west, J. J. Bell for the west, and Valentine Christian for the west. 


8083. Were Mr. Currie and Mr. Rowand located at the same time, or 
did one succeed the other ?—I forget now whether one succeeded the 
other, but [ think not. I think they were employed at the same time, 
but they were connected with different statis of engineers. 


8084. Had each party in the field, either surveying or exploring, 
sub-agent connected with it ?—Yes, if the party was numerous ; some- 
times there would only be the engineer and two or three men, and they 
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would have no subagent. The cook would be held accountable because administra 
_ there was so little goods with them. tion, 


- 8085. The distribution of the supplies would be confided to the cook 

in small parties ?—Yes; but it would only be where there would be 

two or three men. For instance, I had a Mr. Hamilton to provide for 

at Bird’s Hill and sometimes on the way to Kmerson. He hid no sub- 

agents. There were two or three instances where there were only an 

axe man and cook and the engineer himself. 

8086. Besides the general office, in which the interests of these different 
Departments were managed, I understand that there was a store 

_ which contained the property of the Government which might be 
required for the Mounted Police, the Pacific Railway, and the Indian 
Department ?—Yes. . 

8087. Who had charge of that store ?—My store man, John Parr,— Store in charge of 
under me—and myself. Neigulis: 


: 4] HO I Depp Managed by 
8088. Who had the active management of it ?—I and John Parr. Nicer ee 


: 
~ 8089. Do you mean that you were generally present when anything 
_ was taken in or given out ?—Yes; pretty nearly always. We did not 
_ keep, as a general thing, goods. I did not buy any in advance of my 
_ requirements; except in one instance I never bought any in advance of 
_ my requirements. 

_ 8090. Then what would be in the store ?—Goods that would be Only returned 
- returned when those engineers would come back, and Mounted Police coo eas 
_ stores which would be returned; the goods sent in by the Mounted 

Police, damaged goods, sometimes; sometimes goods that they were 

through with, and supplies for the Indian Department which would be 

_ sent under contract at a certain date preparatory to their being distri- 

buted to the points which I had to send them. 


—_s 


* 8091. As far as those gdods which you have last mentioned, the build- 
ding would be used merely for temporary storage ?—That is all. 


8092. Not for keeping stores as occasion might afterwards require ? Stores received 
—W. foedite Mr. P ’ Te: 2 cier , from Provencher 
e received from Mr. Provencher, the previous Indian Commissioner, the previous 


i lot of axes and some pork, and I think some tobacco, which I had to Le anes al 
_ store. ; iii 


Bs 8093. The only occasion which you speak of as being the exception 
to the general practice, was it about flour ?—Yes. 
ate Exception to rule 


8094. And you considered the price was likely to rise, and that it not to order more 
‘ ° ot ’ a g s the as 
4 a vas desirable to store the same ?—Yes. I went and bought some fifty heeded; fitty 


bags of it, if 1 remember right. vay a > 
Book-keeping, 


4 8095. The goods that you took over from Mr. Provencher were 
those debited to any account ?—I think not. 


8096, Did you keep any record of them ?—Yes; we did. 


8097. In what way ?—We distributed them on requisitions from Mr. 
3raham, who was Mr. Provencher’s successor. He knew what we 


_ 8098, I am not speaking of the distribution, I am confining myself 
to the receipt of them, and the entering of them. I understand that 
when you were at the office, you took over from some one, who had 
seen previously connected with the Government, a lot of supplies 
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which were then on hand—was a list of these supplies furnished ?— ~ 


Yes ; and a receipt given. 
8099, Was it recorded ?—Yes. 


8100, Where was it recorded ?—By my store man, in the store-book, 


8101. Then was there a book separate from the book in the general 
office which you would call a store-book ?—Yes, 


8102. Was that handed over by you at the time you gave up ?—It 


was, Mr. Parr, I have no doubt, will be able to lay his hands on it. 


8103, Do you remember whether in that store-book the values only 
of the stores were entered, or only the numbers ?—Only the numbers ; 
never the values. We could not arrive at that if we were inclined to 
do it, because the goods were not always new. 


8104. Was there any value attached to these goods at the time you 
took them over ?—No; reports of the goods remaining on hand were 
furnished the Government from time to time, persistently, throughout 
my course. 


8105. How would these statements be made up: would it be 


by deducting the quantities on hand from the quantities which had 


been previously in store, or was it based on the values of them ?—No, - 
not at all; on the values. 


8106. Then was a record kept of the quantities or amounts of each 
kind of article ?—Yes. 


8107. Look at your letter-book, pagé 95, and say if that is a state- 
ment, as far as you remember, of the goods which you took over from 


the gentleman you named in the beginning ?—Yes. 
8108. That was the basis then of the store-book from the time you 


commenced to hold office ?—Yes, but that is not the store-book ; that, 


is my report to Ottawa. 


8109. But what would be the first transaction recorded in your store- 
book ?—April. 


8110. I think you said the first was taking over these stores during 


the month of April 1875?—No; the first thing | took in was alot | 


of dogs from Mr. Jarvis, that were returned from British Columbia. 
They may be properly regarded as almost the first record of stores, but 
I do not know what engineer they came from. 


GEORGE Brown, sworn and examined: 
By the Chairman :— 


8111. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 
8112. What is your occupation ?—Banker ; bank manager. 
8113. Of what bank ?—Ontario Bank. 


8114. Have you had the accounts of any of the officers connected 
with the Government since you have been manager ?—We had the 
Government account here under the Reform Government. 
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8115. Have youany book showing the account of Mr. Hugh Sutherland B°™* 4ccoumt 


from the time of its commencement in connection with the Locks at peu Gata 


Fort Frances ?—We have an account of the Fort Frances Canal, not FArSH OBEY, May, 


with Hugh Sutherland. I produced the ledger, and the first entry bears 

date May 1877. 

8116. The first entry appears to be a credit of $8,000 to the account $8,000 to the credit 
C 


headed “ Fort Frances Canal. Works ? ”—Yes. pet yea 


8117. Do you remember whether the practice was that money should 
- bedrawn from the account and passed to Mr. Sutherland’s private 
account, or whether the general practice was that it should be paid out 
~ in small sums to other parties ?—-Of course the cheques were signed 
by him and countersigned by Mr. Logan the paymaster. [ could not 


__- $118. Unless it was passed to his private account ?—Then it would 
_ go through the hands of the teller, and I would not See what the details 
were. 
8119. You would not know by what process it would go to his private 
~ account ?—No; I would never know what that credit of $3,000 was if 
_ it went to his private account. Nixon’s Pay= 
a see She 
_~ 8120, Did you keep the account of any other of the Government , 34? Qo couns 
Officers; had you an account with Mr. Nixon as paymaster of the gone account for 
Pacific Railway ?—Yos; but not in this ledger. It was in the Govern- Nixon as pay- 
ment ledger. get 


8121. Had you different ledgers ?—Yes, very much the sane; only 

a smaller ledger containing the amounts: the debits and credits. 

~ 8122. Did you keep an account of any other officer of the Govern- Kept no account 

“ment, besides Mr. Nixon, in connection with the Pacific Railway. For With’Canadian 

“instance, had you an account for any of his sub agents?—No; only a Pacific Railway 
Ney 2 : or with anybody 

private account; that isvall. but Nixon. 


8123, Not any official account ?—1 do not think so. 


8124, Suppose he gave a cheque to Mr. Christian, who was one of his 

sub agents, in order that Christian might disburse it for Government 
_ purposes; do you remember whether Mr. Christian would keep that 
as an Officia] account or private account ?—I do not know that anything 
_ of that kind ever came up. 


| __ 8125. Is it your recollection that Mr. Nixon’s is the only account 

which you had as an official account connected with the paymaster’s office 

; of the Pacific Railway ?—L think so. I do not remember any just now. 

_ It was some time ago, and a great many accounts have gone through: (Box eee 

Bank Account, 

8126. Was not this account of the Fort Frances Locks considered to Fort Frances 

be a Government account ?—Certainly. Usually all Government S Go connie niin 

accounts were placed in the Government ledgers altogether. account. 


7 j ] > CS ees - Reason why Fort 
_ 812%. This account was not put in the Government ledgers ?—No ; Reason why 


it was sent in a different form. Ifa letter of credit was given it would account not in 
e put in the Government ledger. Ifa cheque was sent it would be fayernmen’ 


sent probably to them. 


~ 8128. Do you know why this account was not kept in the Govern- 
Ment ledgers, if it was entirely for Government purposes, and only 
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Bank Account. checked by cheques countersigned by Government officials ? Is there 
any reason why it was not kept in the Government ledgers ?—A Gov- 
ernment account would be credit advices. We would get advice to put 

so much to their credit from the Finance Department. 


8129. Were these credits advised in this way ?—No; they were sent 
by cheques. 
Thinks credits 8130. Payable to whom? -I imagine payable to the bank for them. 


vere sent by : 5 
Cheque pep ale It might either be sent to the bank, or sent to Mr. Sutherland to go to 


to bank for is aC ior . > 
feineuland (ana his account. The majority of them were telegraphed. 
meen 8131. Do you mean that the eredits for the canal works were advised 


in a different way from the Pacific Railway accounts ?—For Mr. Nixon’s 
account they were. 


8132. What would be the difference in the method of advices ?—It 
is so long ago that I do not remember. It is so complicated. It was 
such a small distinction: one was a letter of credit. There was this 
difference: one was charged direct to advances and the other was 
charged to Dominion expenditure. 

In effect the way 8133. In effect, I suppose, it made no difference in the accounts ?— 


in which money : es 
cante from Gov- No; it made no difference. 


ernment into the < ore : ‘ : 
hands of the bank 8134. No difference in the way inwhich you managed the accounts 
4 made n@ differ” and disbursed the money ?—No; when it went through the Govern- 


sheaccounts mere, Ment ledgers all the cheques went back to the auditor here. 
aged. 


4 8135. In this matter did the cheques go back down to Mr. Suther- 
land and Mr. Logan ?—Yes, of course; they had them for vouchers. 


8136. I suppose the difference is really this: that the other Govern- 
t ment accounts were subject to cheques payabie by the official here, 
| countersigned by the particular auditor on the spot ?—Sometimes 
" they were audited and sometimes they were not. I think the firs 
ones of My. Nixon were not audited—then afterwards they wer 
audited by the Departments. 


" 8137. Lthink that Mr. Drummond’s recollection is that they wer 
always audited for the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Then the Mounted 
4 Police cheques were not, hi 
Cheques connect- 8138. However, this particular account was subject to cheques courte 
ed with Fort ° ° pp Si yen , ; 
francostounter- tersigned by a different individual?—Yes; by Mr. Logan, the pay- 
signed by Logan. master, and the superintendent. 
8139. That may be the reason you put it into a different ledger — 
Yes; and it might not have been considered a Government account. 
I did not know what the reason was, 


NIXON. Tuomas NIxon’s examination continued : 
aber te By the Chairman :— 
veyorship— 


Book-keeping. 8140. When supplies were bought by you for the purpose of distri- 
bution very soon afterwards, would they appear in your store-book?— 
The supplies themselves, those that I sent out? 


$141. Yes; that is what I mean ?—No. 


ag We BNL" 


8142. I understood you to say that sometimes the store would contain 
goods which had been obtained by you for the purpose of immediate 
distribution ?—No; that would relate to the Indian Department and 
not to the Canadian Pacific Railway Department. We had to keep stock 
for the Indian Department, because Indians would be coming in here 
constantly, and we had to supply them,or I supposed we had to supply. 
_ My business was only to supply what was requisitioned for, 
- 8143. The Indians took the goods from the store themselves ?—Yes ; 
_ it was not sent to a distant point to be distributed. As a rule they were 
_ purchased for distribution abroad ; but the requisition came to me, say 
for fifty barrels of pork more than they would require. They might 
~ require one thousand or two thousand to send abroad, but they would 


gd 


8144. Would that overplus be charged at once to your store account 
and be entered either in the store-book or on some other record ?— 
Yes; Commissioner Graham wouid know what overplus I always had. 


8145. Who was Commissioner Graham ?—The Indian Agent here. 
_ He succeeded Mr. Provencher ; he was in the office with Mr. Provencher 
_ when Mr. Provencher was Commissioner. 


_ $146. But no stores were at any time put there from your purchases 
for the Pacific Railway ?—Other than the fifty bags of flour I have 
_ mentioned—that is of purchases. When the party returned, the cook’s 
and sub-agent’s business was to return me any of the stores which they 
brought back. 


\ 8147. Do you think that your Pacific Railway books ought to show 
_ the store charged with those fifty bags of flour? —Yes; they would be 
_ purchased from a merchant in the city. 


- 8148. The merchant would be credited with the whole amount that 
‘he had sold, and charged-with a cheque or whatever other way the pay- 
ment was made ?—Yes. 


* 8149. And the different surve 
out es. 


8150. And the balance you say would be charged to the store ?—Yes. 


8151. Do you think, that your books contain an account for your 
store so as to show a debit of the fifty bags of flour ?—I do not know 
‘that the general books did other than in the way we say. 


8152. Did the Pacific Railway books ?—I mean that we kept a separate 
Store-book. 


8153. But the merchant who supplied the goods would be credited 
with not only the portions that wero sent out to the surveys but with 
this portion that was sent into the store ?—Certainly. 


8154. Do you understand then how the books would be right without 
charging the portion that went into the store to some account, what- 
ever account you might call it?—If purchased from Bannatyne, for in- 
stance, it would be credited to Bannatyne’s:- account. 


_ $155. That would be right as far as Bannatyne is concerned ; but 
besides that you want to debit some person with the whole amount ot 


those goods ?—The store wou!'d be debited with them, and credited when 
We issued them. 


ys charged with the portion they took 
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Nag Avtcbad iy 8156. Do you think the store is debited with these. goods ?—Yes. . _ 
Book-keeping. 
8157. In the Pacific Railway books ?—I do not know which of the 
books, but we kept a special store-book. 


8158. But do you not understand that the Pacific Railway books . 


could not be correct unless you debited some account with the total 
amount ? ~Yes. “ 
System of book- 8159. I am asking by way of illustration : assuming that a merchant 


keeping, hypothe sold you $500 worth of goods; section 14 required $100 of them, you 
} tical case F i . 7 ‘ 
would charge section 14 in your books with that $100 ?—Yes. 


8160. Section 15 required $100 more, and you would charge section 
15 with that $100 ?—Yes. 


8161. MeLeod’s survey would require $100 more, you would charge 
him with that $100 ?-—Yes. 


$162. That would make $300; Mr. Lucas’ party would require $100 
more; you would charge Mr. Lucas with that $100: now, if the — 
other $100 went into store, would you charge the store with that 
$100 ?—There was no such thing. Nothing of it went into the store, 
beyond my necessities, than the fifty bags of flour. 


| 8163. Did you charge the fifty bags of flour to any account in your 
books ?—I do not know that it was charged to any account. , 


8164, If you did not charge it would the books show all that they 
ought to have shown ?—Certainly, because there was a store-book. 


8165. But that was not part of the Pacific Railway books ?—No; I 
did not say so. 

8166. But you said it belonged to the Mounted Police and Indian 
f Department and Pacific Railway ?—No; we kept a separate book for 
each. The store man was a general store man for all parties, but nof 
that store-book. 


8167. But that book in effect forms, I suppose, part of your ledger ? 
4 -—Yes; in effect I so understood it, because it came uader my own direct | 
. cognizance, 

f 8168. Then the ledger does not show all the transactions without the — 
presence of the store-book ?--No ; it would go to make up. 


Store-book,. 


: 8169. Supposing horses were returned to you from some survey 
i which had been previously charged to that survey, would any entry 
be made in your store-book as to these horses ?—Certainly ; and a receipt 
given to the person who handed the horses to the store man. 

4 eeything shat 8170. So that everything which came into your possession on account 
it came into his of the Pacific Railway, and remained in your custody for any length 
H Femained there : 7 time—even for a short time—would appear in your store book ?— 
id or any length o es. 

al time would ap- . ‘ C 

% pearinstore-book 8171, When shipments were made to parties at a distance, to 
P Administra.) | wuom would they be consigned ?--To my sub-agent out in the North- 
; Shipmentsor West, on the Rat Portage, on the eastern line, generally speaking to 
ee oolaconsizned the engineer in charge, Sometimes, however, it would be te the engi- 
. zg gne g p g ) } 5. 
3 Eien or neer who required the goods; but he would only get thom by requisi- 
4 tion from his chief, the man in charge. ‘ 


Dud 
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4 8172. Had you adopted a system by which those sub-agents kept ,\eyQrsipe 
store-books upon the same principle upon which your Pacific Railway 
_ store-book was kept here ?—Yes. 


8173. Have you yourself examined those store-books from time to 
time ?—I have, very carefully. 


_ 8174. Were they returned to you before you left the office ?—They 

were. 
_ 8175. And they were handed over by you to your successor ?-—There Sub-agency 
were no sub-agencies for a considerable time betore I left office; a new System. apdlished 
_ system was adopted. Nixon left office. 


> c : New system : 
_ 8176. What was the new system?—The engineers got board-wages, Soelieon eer a 
‘@ > , j specific sum per 
and therefore sub-agency was done away with. | aLipiecarrypme Res, 
a x ed themselves, 
8177. What does it mean ?— They were paid so much a month and 


boarded themselves. I had to do the freighting to them; that was 
feeall. 
~ 8178. Did that apply to the men also?—Yes. 


8179. And those employed by the Government ?—Yes; but we had 
no exploratory party in the field. 


8180. They got a money compensation instead of being supplied 

~ with board ?— Yes. 

8181, And they got the supplies the best way they could without Wherever they 
coming to you or any other purveyor ?—It was supposed that I should jad‘to "relight 
purvey to them, but they asked the liberty of purveying for themselves, 8004s. 

and I was only too glad. I had to freight the goods, however, 


8182. When you sent out any portion of supplies to a sub-agent, Book-keepings 
would his account, either as a store-keeper or asa sub-agent, be charged 
with those supplies?—I think so. Mr. Conklin would be a much 
__ better witness on that than myself. 

5 4 : Does not remem- 
8123. Do you remember how long after Mr, Conklin took charge of ber when he 


) a : 3 c 5 ; ‘ ‘ became dissatis~ 
_ the books it was when you became dissatisfied with his system ?—No; aed willie ware 


BS Conklin kept 
_ Ido not remember. Sr 
_ 8181, Do you remember that you recommended him for an increase Remembers re- 


 Ofsalary, because he was avery efficient buok-keeper ?—Yes; I do. QMintoran ins. - 


Mr. Conklin came to me as a person who had conducted a commercial crease of salary. 
College at Hamilton, and was recommended very highly; therefore \! 
took it for granted that he was pretty good. 


8185. Was it because he was so recommended that you asked for 
_ this increase ?—No; I employed him myself at the salary. The salary 
"was not stated by the Department, and I thought I did not give him 
_ enough. I did not give him as much as_ book-keepers in this 
“ity were getting. I only gave him $1,000 a year. 

_ 8186. But after he had experience for some time as book-keeper you 
wrote to the Department, did you not, stating that he was a very 
efficient man ?—Yes; but the books were not closed up for a con- 
“siderable time after he came into my employment. I do not remember 
the time, but I think I did ask that; I think I do remember. 


_ 8187. Do you think you made that recommendation without hav- 
ing looked into the manner in which he kept the books?—At that 
time the books appeared all right. It was in the closing up of those 
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books I found that account after account had not been closed up as I 
thought they ought to have been. 


8188. Do you remember, as a matter of practice, whether your sub- 
agents had separate accounts in any bank here ?—I think not. 


8189. Did they give cheques ?—No; I think they paid the money. 
I will explain: on going out on the survey, say Mr. Lucas would 
requisition for $2,000 for the sub-agent that would go with him, and 
Mr. Ruttan for $1,000 or $2,000, according as he thought other things 
would be required for the agent that would go with him. That money 
would be drawn out by cheque and given to the sub-agent, and they 
took it with them. [do not think they ever issued any cheques, nor 
was there anything placed to their credit by me. 


8190, Was there any other subordinate officer entrusted with a credit 
at the bank and given power to draw cheques ?—No. 


8191. Had you not an assistant purveyor ?—I had for a short time, 
but he had no such authority—Mr. J. J. Bell) He was sent up by the 
Department. 


8192. Do you remember whether he had power to draw by cheque ? 
Do you remember sending out a cheque-book to one of those subordin- 
ates, directing him that the Government had changed his accounts 
from the Merchants Bank to the Ontario Bank, and that he was to use 
his new cheque-book instead of the old one ?—That is right, I do now; 
but that was not by an official Government cheque-book, 


8193. Then if it was a private cheque book, what difference did it 
make to him whether the Government had changed their account to 
the Ontario Bank or any other bank ?—Because the engineer, when 
out on the line, would ask me to place a certain amount—say to the credit 
of Valentine Christian—in the bank, and I would send him a cheque-book 
on that particular bank to draw moneys as he might require to pay off 
the hands which were dismissed at times. 


8194. Still you say that that account of Valentine Christian, for 
instance, would be his private account ?—Certainly it would. 


8195. Then why not let him keep it in the same bank in which it 
was before ? Why ask him to change it to the Ontario Bank, because 
the Government had changed their account ?—Because I only, did 
business in the bank in which the Government did their business, [ 
willexplain: when it was changed to the Ontario Bank, why would I 
take the money from the Ontario Bank and walk to the Merchants 
Bank, to put it to the credit of Valentine Christian in the Merchants 
Bank ? 


816. But if Valentine Christian already had his account in the 
Merchants Bank, why ask him to change it ?—I do not know that he 
had. 

8197. Do you remember who it was ?—I think it was Valentine 
Christian, because I remember seeing his name on the blank cheque- 
book returned to me, but it might be one of the others—John Brown. 
But any moneys they had of that nature would be entirely under their 
control. 


8198. Their single cheque, without any previous supervision or 
counter-signature, would be cashed ?—Certainly. 


a 
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8199. It would be just as much in their control as if it were in their Hoomeuecnine: 
ocket ?—Yes. 


8200. Do you remember whether it happened that Valentine Christian, Probable that 
i > re is ace j iwi GPa) AY, Valentine Chris- 
instance, squared up his account with you by giving his cheque ? ¥al aquareni 
do not remember; it is probable he did. That is, that he had not his account by 


ended all the money which was asked for him by the engineer. REE ee eae: 
8201. To whom would that money go ?—To the Receiver-General, at 


tawa, not to the Assistant Receiver-General here, 

8202. Would he make a cheque payable to the Recciver-General’s 
it? =No, to me; and I would make the cheque payable to the 
eceiver-Greneral. ‘Phe cheque would be made payable to my order. 


203. It would go into your individual custody ?—Certuinly. 


8204. Do you remember whether, with any of thoxe subordinates, 
re was any Lecessity of settling their account by their giving you 
“theques for considerable amounts ?—Certainly there was; how could 
they close their accounts if they did not ? 


8205. I am asking you whether you remember that it did happen that 
ey closed their accounts by giving you cheques, payable to your order, 
t considerable amounts ?—No; I do not think it. I donot think that 
there were ever considerable amounts in their hands lying over. 


8206. Do you think any of them ever had as much as $2,000 or rucas’s sub-agent 
i ~ap 2? ] > > 7 # considerable 
00 lying over ’—[I do not think there was ever so much money @°onsidera een 
over, except in one instance, and it might not have been $2,009, 
k that was Mr. Lucas’s sub-agent. 


07. Who was he ?—I am not sure whether Christian was his agent 
ot. I think Christian was Ruttan’s sub-agent. 


8208. Look at John Brown’s account on page 107 of ledger A, and Jonn Brown's 
y how you settled the “last balance? Read out the last entry.— account. 
Bank account, $2,861.28,”—that is an entirely different affair. 


09. What is that affair ?—That is goods he sold in the North-West, 
was not money sent to him and brought back to me, those were 
ds that he sold—horses, carts, waggons, and provisions—rather 
bring them back to Winnipeg. 


0. How would that be, would that be by a cheque? You have probably Brown 
edit, or Mr. Conklin has marked it by a cheque ; do you remember $377 Ora Nison 
ansaction ?—I do not remember, but I presume it would be by a who would de- — 

‘ - 5 , osi -h the 
ue. He would, perhaps, place it to my credit. T rather think he EeacimecCencrat 
a cheque to Mr. Conklin, or to me, the proceeds of which would 

Geposited with the Receiver-General, 


: P aoe Does not remem- 
1, Do you remember, at the time of Mr. Conklin giving up these per that when 


8, of ascertaining that there was a considerable amount wrong in Conklin made up 


= ° OP AN, books $4,000 could 
@ balance in some way ?—No; I do not particularly remember. not be accounted 
4 for. 


12. Do you not remember that something over $4,000 could not 
ounted for, as far as the books were concerned ?—No; I do not. 


- [think it is so recorded in your book. It may have been—I 

) hot mean that it was—misappropriated; but I mean that the books 

ot show what had become of it ?—You will find receipts from the 

~partment for all these moneys. The receipts are at the Canadian 
ie Railway Office. 
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yey ors iais 8214, At present I am trying to ascertain whether the system was a 

sufficient one to show the real state of affairs ?—There was a check at 
Ottawa, because [ went down there once and found a man’s account 

that ought toyhave been in mine, and it was not in mine. 


8215. Do you mean John Brown’s ?—No, the account of John Scott 
& Co.; so that they kept a perfect check on me at Ottawa, so there 
could not be anything astwway in the money line. 
eG 1 Ae . 8216. Look at page 42 of journal B, and read the foot note?— 
fould notbalance “Balance account, Dr. $4,469.83 ; Note— This is an account opened 
—44,465.83 being with the above man in order to close the books and credits in the 
short. as 
ledger, on Ist of May, 1877, 
8217, Do I understand that you have seen this note before ?—L take 
it for granted I have. 


8218. Do you understand, therefore, that at the winding up of keep- 
ing of accounts by Conklin, the books did not balance within this 
amount ?—I suppose so, according to that. 


8219. Have you ever endeavoured yourself to ascertain why it is that 
the books showed that discrepancy?—No; I have not. Mr. Currie 
may, though. You see there is a voacher for every dollar I have 
expended. We had no contingent account. I took out no moneys for 
a contingent account. I kept none, and never had avy. 


8220. But you had an account for general expenses ?--No; I bad not. 


8221. Had you not a general account?--No; I had no contingent 
account. 
8222. But you had what is called a general account ?—Yes. 


Witness thinks 8223. In which you put all entries that were not to be charged to 

his accounts aye particular accounts ?—Certainly ; but they were paid by official cheque. 

right even though ‘The money did not come into my hands to be paid out from my cash- 

his books might : 

aS 34,000 sort. books; therefore my accounts at Oltawa would be right, even though 
my books right show $4,000 short, because my vouchers would go 


down as against the moneys which they had placed to my credit. 


8224, Would it happen that you would sometimes pay expenses and 
draw sums against those expenses ?—I do not remember that I did. 


Item $250 for 8225. I think in one instance I see a cheque of $250 charged to you, 
eeplained. and against that a credit of expenses to yourself?—Yes, that is right; 


that was for going to Ottawa; that was when I was summoned to 
Ottawa before the Public Accounts Committee; of course there was no 
other way to get money but that, and I placed to credit of the Receiver 
General, when I returned, the amount tbat was allowed me, because the 
Public Accounts Committee paid me, and the amount [ took was more 
than was allowed me, and I placed the balance in the hands of Receiver 
General. That is how that is explained. 
Bie enone 8226. On the 19th of June, 1875, I notice anentry in journal A, that 
y for= you received from W. A. Alloway: ‘cash, $25,” for ahorse that was solc 
to him; do you remember the transaction ?—No. 
822, There is a memorandum that the horse was severely kicked ?— 
No, Ido not remember it; but I suppose the horse was returned by ¢ 
gurveyor, perhaps between this and Portage la Prairie, and sent back 


8228, I do not find any credit in the account that you kept with th 
bank of that $25. I mention it now in order that you may have.al 


NIXON 


opportunity of looking into it ?—I cannot look into it for I have not 
the documerts. 


8229. But I will give you the books, and you can see whether it is 
credited ?—You will see that there is a statement made to the Depart- 
ment of that horse. It is credited to Receiver-General when he sent 
him. 


8230. Then, on the 23rd of June, 1875, I find amemorandum in your 
_ journal: “ deposited to credit of paymaster, in the Merchants’ Bink, 
 $92.50;” would that be to your official account ?—No; I do not think 
it would. 

8231. Wouldit be to your private account ?—I suppose it would. That 
"would probably be for some gools sold, and the moneys would not be 
deposited to credit of Receiver-General until we got the whole together 
and sent it at the end of the month, or the beginning of the succeeding 
- month; that is, when we got the $25 we would not send it then. We 
made our returns monthly to the Receiver-General, of all moneys 
 ¥eceived during the month. Igg:prehend that that would be the way 
_ that was done; I do not know what it was for. 


ay 8232. Then this last entry of the deposit, would that be a private 
transaction of your own ?—I do not know that it would. 

| 6233. Do you think it would be to your official account then ?—I had 
no official account. 

__ $234, Can you explain this entry: “ deposited to credit of Pay master 
in the Merchants Bank, $92.50 ?”—It was probably moneys which 
_ fame into my hands belonging to the Canadian Pacific Railway, and it 
:. 8235. Do you know whether that would appear charged to you in 
the Pacific Railway books ?—It should. I should be credited and 
_ charged there—at Jeast I ought to be credited and charged: “by 
amount to Receiver-General.” 

ie 

_ 8236. The books at Ottawa, as far as we have been enabled to under- 
_ stand them, do not show it; but perhaps there is some error ?—No,; 
_ the Receiver-General’s books would only show, I suppose, the cheque 
_ which I signed ;—it might be $400 or more. That would be embodied 
in that. I would send a detailed statement to the Department, and not 
_ to the Receiver-General. 


as placed to my credit tu be afterwards sent to Receiver-General, 


8237, It is possible, that if you did not send the amount which you 
‘Teceived from different sources until after June, in 1875, it will appear 
mm the following year ?—I can get it for you if the papers are placed in 
“My possession. I remember sending it, and I will guarantee I will 
find it for you. 

8238. If you look at page 118 of ledger A, you will see that Valentine 
~Christian’s account was settled by some entry referring to the bank 
ransaction; can you explain it ?—No; bank cheques. I presume those 
vere cheques which he issued to the men when probably they were 
being discharged. 

8239. You mean payments by him to some one else ?—Payments by 
™m on the pay-list to men in the field. I apprehend that would be 


= 


| the way that was. It would be very expensive sometimes to bring men 
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Po 


in, if they desired to stay in the North-West, and that would be taker 
from the pay-lists. 


8240. Who would make requisition for moneys which you advancec 
—tfor instance, to: Valentine Christian ?—The engineer only. 


8241. It would not be a matter of discretion to yourself to advance 
the money or otherwise ?--No; I would not know what the require 
ments would be. 


8242. Those moneys were supposed to be necessary for using in tha 
particular way ?—Yes; they would have to buy provisions at times— 
sometimes a very large amount—sometimes moccasins for the men— 
the men were clothed by us more or less. 


8243. What sort of expenses would be credited to Valentine Christiar 
under the word ‘“ Expenses ?’’—Freighting, moving supplies from p in 
to point as the engineer would direct him; and that would be done 
under requisition from the engineer. 


8244. Well, when he came into you office to settle for the advane 
which had been made to him, and would bring in accounts of thos 
expenses, would you always require his claim to be certified by th 
engireer before you gave him credit for it?—Yes; the engineer certi 
fied to the claim. 


8245. So that for all those items of credits in the case of a person it 
Valentine Christian’s position, you would have a certificate from th 
engincer, or some one on the spot ?—Yes; the engineer was instructed 
by his printed or written instructions, to do that. Of course, in Joht 
Brown’s instance, he would not be able to tell the goods Brown sold 
because Brown was in the North-West fora year, or a year and a-half 
under instructions from me to dispose of property there; for instane 
he had a lot of mules which we got over from British Columbia, ant 
horses and other material. 


8246. Did he get any from Moberly’s party ’—No; I think not. - 
think it was some old stores of Henry McLeod’s, some of which wer 
cached in the North-West before I came here at all, and some were a 
Henry House or Jasper House, | do not remember which. I think he 
sold to Barnard, of British Columbia, for $1,000, a large quantity ©: 
supplies that had been there I do not know how long. 


8247, Did you appoint Brown a sub-agent, or was he appointed @ 
Ottawa ?—I appointed him, 


8248. Were you satisfied with his conduct ?—I was, always He 

was Mr. Fleming’s sub-agent before I had anything to do with the 
Government at all—his “right- hand man; he was not a sub-agent, 
because that name was not known then in the service. 
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Wa. W. Kirxpatrick, sworn and examined: 


Ws 
/ a 
‘au By the Chairman :— 


8249. Where do you live?—At Ostersund, contract 15, Canadian 
_ Pacific Railway. 


Ba. 8250. Have you been engaged on any work connected with the Pacific 
~" Railway ? —Yes. 


i or aa. : ; jones 
—__, 8251. When were you first connected with it ?—From the time the Connected with 
first parties were sent into the woods in 1871. Kailway since 


8252. By whom were you engaged ?—By the Publie Works Depart- 


__, ment—by the HEngineer-in-Chief. 
© 8253. Were you notified in writing ?—Yes. 


~ 8254. What was your first duty ?--Transit man. Transit man to 
a0 g ‘ arty ; Division G under 
it 8255. To which party ?-—-Division G, under Mr. H. N. Armstrong, Armstrong. 
__ $256. In what locality ?—On Lake Superior; to the north of Lake 

_ Superior on Pic River, running east and west.. 


| . 8257. Can you describe the termini of that exploration ?—At the Locality: Lake 
_ Narrows of Long Lake on the west side, was the western terminus; and peti 
+ on the eastern it was either the White or Black kiver, I forget which, Long Lake and 


H 

| _ but I think it was Black River. preere ane 
) blo: 8258. Was that a point further cast than Pic River ?—Yes. 

; © 8259. Then you crossed Pic River ?--We crossed the Pic River. 


5 
ba 8260, About what was the length of that exploration in miles ?— 
About ninety or 100 miles, I should think. 


| 8261. How long were you engaged on that work ?—-I think it was 
in June that we went up there; I left the party shortly before Christ- 
mas. 


% 8262. What was the size of the party ?--It must have numbered Bize of party : 

~~ about forty men——perhaps forty-five. a onias ae 
b- 

_ 8263. How were you provided with supplies ?—By a commissariat, 

Pde 


8264. Had you a commissariat officer attached to your party ?— supplies. 
__ There Was one, not a regular commissariat officer. There was one at 
_ the mouth of the Pic River. Yes, I may say there was, because we 
Were the only party up there, and he was attached to our party. 


_ 8265. But he was not always with the party ?—He was not always 
with the party. 
—- 8266. From what point on this exploration did you start ?—About Started about 


<} : 3 é twenty-three 
twenty-three miles up the Pic River. miles up the Pie 
¥ 


C é C : 4 ; River and worked 
_ _ 8267. But in which direction did you work at first?—West to Long west to Long Laka 


ake. 


| _ 8268. Then was Pic the base of your supplies ?---Yes; the Hudson 
| Bay post at the mouth of the Pic was the base of our supplies. 


8269. Were you supplied with enough provisions and other articles 
Upon the starting of that exploration ?—Yes. 


i 
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8270. There was no defect in your arrangements?—Not in the - 


starting. 


8271. Was there afterwards?—We were short of provisions very ~ 


frequently. 


8272. Why was that ?—Owing to the difficulty of transporting it to 
the end of the line. 


$273. Do you mean that it took a longer time than was anticipated 


¢ 
“¢ 
‘* 


Fy 


~| 


to get your supplies from the Pic to the point required ?—No; Lrather — 


think that the commissariat officer did not understand the business in 
getting the supplies in, and in engaging Indians. 

8274. Was there any complaint on that account to the commissariat 
officer ?— Yes; we certainly complained. 


8275. Would it be you duty to communicate the complaint ?—I was 
not in charge of the party. 


8276. Whose duty would it be ?—H. N. Armstrong’s. 


8277. Do you know whether any explanations were received from 
the commissariat officer while these defective arrangements existed 
—Yes; I think he wrote once and there was some complaint made. | 
forget who the commissariat officer was, but he sent a rather extra- 
ordinary letter, stating that if God spared his life and the mosquitoes. 
were not too bad, he would supply us better in future. 


8478. What was the result of the defective arrangements for sup- 
plies upon the work of the party ? I mean, were they hindered in their 
work or did they progress with it ?—No ; we settled down to our work. | 
I left the party myself and crossed over to Long Lake, when we were: 
a little more than half-way, and brought in supphes from that direc— 
tion. 

8279, You were detailed for that special purpose ?—I volunteered, 
as there was no person who knew the position in which we were, or 
knew the country as I did myseif, having been up there previously. 


8250. In what capacity had you been there previously ?—On the 
geological survey. 


8281. Then, did I understand that you brought in supplies from @ 
point different from the one intended to be your base of supplies ?—Yes. | 


8282. Did you secure the supplies upon that occasion ?—I did, 


8283. From what point ?—From the Hudson Bay post at the north 
end of Long Lake. 


8284, How far was that from where the party then was at work ?— 
It must bave been 120 miles. 


82$5. Did you take men of the party with you ?—I did. 
8286. How many ?—Three or four Indians. 


8287. And were the provisions transported by the party ?—They 
were carried from the south end of Long Lake on our backs. 
8288, If these men had not been detached from the party, what 


work would they have performed with the party ?—They were the 
regular packers. ‘They would have been sent back to Pic tor supplies. 


£289. So that they were performing the duty for which they were 
engaged, whether they were with you or whether they returned to the 
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Pic ?—Yes; we had a number of Indians in camp, for moving camp wi 
upplies. 


_and packing supplies, 

8290. Then the work proper suffered, if at all, only by your indivi- 

_ dual absence ?—That was all. 
ta 


8231. How long were you absent on that occasion ?—Not more than A week absent 
i : for supplies. 
-aweek. I do not know whether the party were at work during my 

absence or not. 


8292. Could you not tell when you returned whether they had been 
_ at work or not ?—I think they had done a little, perhaps a mile or 
_ two miles. 

a\s 8293. Do you think the work of the party suffered in consequence 

_ of your absence, more than with your individual presence, without 

_ supplies ?—They had no provisions to live on. They lived on blue- 

__ berries during my absence. ; 

8294. Then am I to understand that the work was not proceeded Work and pro- 
" with as effectively as it would have been if they had been properly orest Cearoet Oe 
supplied ?—Decidedly not. 


_ 8295. At the starting of the expedition, was it contemplated that 
you might have to go to this point for provisions as well as to Pic 
River ?—If [ remember correctly, Mr. Armstrong had instiucted the 
 commissariat officer to send supplies around by the travelled route to the 
_ Hudson Bay post, to the north end of Long Lake, then down to the 
south end of Long Lake and there to make a cache. 
| ae $296. Then was it a part of the arrangements at the beginning, that pre-arranged that 
there was to be a cache at Long Lake, where you would find the beter eeaes 
supplies ?—It was. Lake. 


_ 8297. Then your going there for supplies was not contrary to the 
: original arrangement ?—No, not to the south end of Long Lake ; well, 
yes, it was, because we did not expect to require the provisions until 
_ We got our line through to that point. 

; 


~ 


8298. Supplies were then to be found there when you reached that 
point ?—Yes. 

8299. Were you longer in reaching it than was anticipated at the 
_ beginning of the work ?—I think not much longer. 


300. Lam endeayouring now, toascertain by these questions, whether 
_ the difficulty arose because the party did not make the progress as 
_ rapidly as expected, or whether the supplies were not furnished as 
_tegularly as expected ; to which of these reasons would you attribute 
ae difficulty ?—To the supplies not being furnished. 


at 


fe 8301. Then, where ought they to have been furnished according to 
_ the original arrangement ?—Brought after us on the line. 


Fl $302. Were they not brought as rapidly as was expected by the Frequently work, 
arrangement at the beginning ?—No, they were not; as frequently we Pea een eetn 
had to stop work and send back our own axe men for the supplies at back for supplies. 

the cache on the Pic River. The commissariat officer may have been 


‘unable to procure packers at the Pic. Of course I donot know how 
‘that was; he may have been unable to get them. 


- 8303. Would the absence of those axe men who would Le sent back Work apts in 
for supplies affect the progress of the work ?—Yes. 


‘ 
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irre. en 8304. Delay it very much, or only very little ?—It depended upon. 


the number who would be sent off. I think we had six or eight axe men _ 
altogether. 
All the axe men 8305. Altogether ?—The regular axe men of the party whose duty it _ 
rt Le pa ky was to work on the line, and when they were away of vourse no work 
; could be done. 


8306. When they were all away, do you mean 2—Yes. 


8307. And were they all away at one time getting supplies ?—I 
think so; I think they were away once or twice, if not more. 


8308. Would they be accompanied by the packers or Indians ?—By 
all the men that could be spared in the camp. 


8309. Why send so large a party to get in more supplies ?—The 
road was so very rough, a man could not carry more than fifty or sixty 
pounds on his back. 


Scene oat 8310. Did that absence of proper supply happen only seldom or 
haiine feos frequently during this particular work ?—I think it was frequently 


on that line. I may here state that we had the misfortune to lose our 
cache at the mouth of the Pic—not at the mouth of the Pic, but at the 
crossing of the Pic, where we started our line. Everything was burnt 
by the woods getting on fire; and that delayed us some time. 
8311. Was the loss of that supply by fire, the occasion, in your 


opinion, of the defect in the arrangement afterwards for supply made? 
—It might partially, for a short time, until other supplies came in. 


8312. After that was made up, did the defective arrangements con- 
tinue ?—Yes. 


8313. Where is Armstrong now ?—I could not tell; I have never 
heard of him since the following year. 


8314. That is not the Armstrong who was doing work on section 14 or 
15 ?—No, he was an American, I think; or he may have been a Cana- 
dian; but he came from the United States. ; 


8315. Do you remember who was commissariat officer at the mouth — 
of the Pic ?—I do not; there were two of them at first, but who they 
were I cannot remember. If I heard their names I would, perhaps, 
remember. 


pore eh le cgnk 8316. You say you left that work about December ?—A bout Novem- 
De er. z ; é 
ber or December ; the latter end of November, or the beginning of — 
December. It was shortly before Christmas; it might have been two or _ 
three weeks, ‘ 


Track Survey. 8317. Then where did you go ?-I proceeded to make a track survey, | ; 
according to instructions received from Mr. Rowan, around the north _ 
end of Long Lake, 


Makes a track: 8318. How was that survey made ?—A rough survey, by taking 
ee bearings with the compass and by pacing—counting the paces—or other- 
Lake.» -Wise, judging the distances as rapidly as possible—merely passing 


through the country and taking notice of the character of the country. 
8319. How were the heights taken ?—No levels were ascertained. 


8320. Was a barometer carried ?—I had a barometer, but I took 
no levels from it because I had nothing to check from, and it was not — 
considered necessary. B 
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8321, That would be calied a bare exploration, I suppose ?—Yes. {ou exnigra: 


8322. How long were you engaged on that work ?—I think I arrived Arrives at Red 
at Red Rock at the mouth of the Nipigon River at the end of February Nibioae oe 
_ or the beginning of March. end of February. 
8323. What was the size of your party on that occasion ?—About Sizeof party: ten, 
eight or ten men. 


8324. You had charge of the party ?—I had charge. 


8325. Upon that occasion, did you say you started upon the height 
of land, or about the height of land ?—Yes; about the height of land, 
near the north end of Long Lake. 


8326. What was your arrangement about supplies on that occasion? Arrangements 
—I took certain supplies with me ; but forwarded, previous to starting, 1" SUPPlies: 
three Indians with toboggans, loaded with supplies to be cached at the 
Long Lake House—at the Hudson Bay post in Long Lake. I took 
supplies with me from the mouth of the Pic to do me until I got there. 


8327. Was that arrangement sufficient to carry you through with 
supplies until you finished the work ?—It was. 


Pariy Lee 
8328. What was your next work on the Pacific Railway ?—I returned Returned to 


to Ottawa, and on the Ist July, returned to the Nipigon country again. Ottawa. 


> 8329. That would be July of 1872?—Yes; July of 1872. con eciey 
; again. 

8330. In what capacity did you return ?—In charge of a party. 
$331. Do you remember ihe number or name of it ?—I think it was L. 


8332. What was the size of that party ?—About thirty or thirty-five. fizeof party: 


rea 


er « . 5 + ° . Worked f.: L 
* 8333. From what point did you start work ?—From thirty miles from NOrtER ean 


the north-west corner of Lake Nipigon. Big BiuNoOOA, 
Lake. 


ia 8334, Would that be towards the height of land?—Yes; towards the 
height of land. 


8335, In what direction did you proceed ?—To Big Sturgeon Lake. 


8336. What was the length of that work ?—It was somewhere near Ninety males 
. . ‘ ° 1 g Tork, 
~ ninety miles in length—that line—as weil as I can remember. ‘ 


8337. What was your arrangement for supplies ?—They were to be Supplies. 
_Sent up to the mouth of the Wabanoosh, which empties into Nipigon 
_ Lake—on the north-west corner of Nipigon Lake. 
8338. Then that was near the starting point of the work ?—It was 
within thirty miles of the starting point, L think. 


8339. With whom were the arrangements made ?—With the com- nate teeth 
missariat officer, Capt. Robinson. officer. 


8340. Where was his station ?—He was stationed at the mouth of 
_Nipigon River, at Red Rock. He was the head of the commissariat. 


8341. Were the supplies found at the point you expected them ?— 
Yes. 


" 
F 
i. 
| 


8342. Was there any difficulty about supplies during that work ?— 
Yes; I had a great deal of difficulty in getting them in, as my party 
was not quite large enough. 
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$343. So arrangements had been made for transporting provisions, 
from the point which you have indicated, to the different points of 
your work ?—The commissariat officer I had with me was supposed to 
have them packed in, or to get them in by some means. If we came | 
across lakes they were supposed to bring them in by canoes. 


8344. Then was there a commissariat officer attached to, or accom- 
panying your party ?—Yes, two of them; a man by the name of Cole, 
and MeDonald—-Dancan McDonald, | think. 


8345. Was their business to procure means of transport from the 
starting point, or this place near the starting point, to different points 
on the line of work where supplies would be required ?—Yes. 


Failurein bring. , 8846. Did they fail to accomplish that ?—No; I cannotsay that they 
ing in supplies failed, but the supplies were not brought in as rapidly as they should 
rapidlyenough. have been. They did not altogether fail. 


8347. Was the work performed satisfactorily by them ?—I do not 
think it was. Not to my satisfaction. 


8348. Did you make a complaint upon this subject ?—I certainly 
reported it. . 

8349. To whom ?—To the Assistant Engineer-in-Chief—at that time 
Mr. Rowan. 


8350. Where was he stationed ?—He was not stationed at any parti 


cular place as far as I can remember; he was supposed to be all over, 
IT think. 


8351. Had he no headquarters?—I think not; he had no head-~ 
quarters that I am aware of. 


8352. Do you know whether he received your complaint ?—I cannot ' 
gay. 


§353. Did your complaint result in any improvement or in any 
change ?—No; it did not, because he may not have received it for 
months afterwards. Communication was very hard to make. 


Work less effee- 8354. Did the work of your party become less effective on account 
BEET er Uae of the failure in your supplies that season ’?—Yes; I think it did. I did 
supplies. not get through that work until, I think, it was Christmas morning. 


Work finished on 8355. Was that work intended to reach the work going on by any 
eae one else ?—No; Mr. Jarvis had terminated there some months pre- 
viously. It was not intended to connect with his line. 


| 


‘Character of 


Work: prelimine 8356. What sort of examination would you call the work of that — 


ary survey with as Yom malimi A ey, 
pr y-eurvey with ; (Beason A preliminary survey 


8357. Instrumental ?—Instrumental, with transit and level. 


8358. Do you remember the letter or number of your party that sea- 
son of 1872 ?—I think it was what I already stated: L. 


Letters of parties 8359. In the same list I find C. James for 1672, and the letter N- 

sometimes Wrong onnosite your name. Do you know whether it is likely to be correct ? 
—I do not think the letters are altogether followed out there. I know 
one year that there were two or three K’s. ( 
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8360. After this work what was your next step ?—I returned to 


_ Ottawa that winter, and again returned to Nipigon the following spring 
and ran a line from the north end of Lake Helen, towards the north 
_ end of Long Lake. 


8361. That would be in the general direction of your exploration in 


me the winter of 1871-72 ?—Yes. 


8362, About how long was that work—I mean in distance ?—About 
sixty miles of the line] ran. I think it was something nearly 100 
miles; but we never completed it. 


£363. What kind of examination was that ?—An instrumental sur- 
vey—a preliminary survey. 

8364. Had there been any exploration of that particular line before 
the instrumental survey, as far as you know ?—None but mine, that I 


am aware of, 


8365. What distance was that from your own ?—I crossed it with my 
track survey various times; but it was along in the general direction. 
It may have been run very far, though. 


8366. 'Then it was to some extent for the purpose of confirming your 
previous work ?—Yes. ; 


8367. Were you in charge of the party ?—I was. 
836%. What was the size of the party ?—About thirty or thirty-five. 
£369. What was your arrangement for supplies that season ?—They 


: _ Were brought in by the commissariat from Red Rock. 


| _ 8370. Was Red Rock the base ?—It was the base of supplies. 


vt 


— 8371. Had you a commissariat officer going with your party, or 


accompanying it ?—Yes, 
8372. Do you remember who it was ?—I do not. 


8373. Were the supplies brought in to your satisfaction during the 
_ progress of that work ?—Yes. 


8374. At what time did you end that work ?—Late in the fall, in 


_ time to get out by the steamers. 


\ 


8375, Did you go to Ottawa ?—I did. 


8376. Upon each of these occasions, upon your going to Ottawa, did 
you do the office work connectel] with the field work of the previous 
season ?—Yes; I made up all the plans and profiles. 


G. M. Wruson’s examination continued : 


om By the Chairman :— 


_ 8377. Will you produce your book of accounts, showing the account 
With the Government?—Yes. (Book protuced.) 


8878. What is the amount of the first entry to credit of Govern- 


ment ?—$1,738.32. 


- 8379. What was that for?—That was for the furnishings purchased 
trom the Government, and then in stock. 


Preliminary 
Survey— 
Lake Kielen to 
Long Lakes 
Returned to 
Ottawa. 
Spring of 1873 ran 
line from north 
of Lake Helen to 
north of Long 
Lake. 


Work done sixty 
miles in length. 


Preliminary 
survey. 


Object: to con- 
firm witness's 
previous work. 


Size of party: 
thirty-five. 


Supplies. 


Goes to Ottawa. 
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First entry to 
credit of Govern- 
ment $1,738.32. 
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Accounts. 


Next item to 
credit of Govern- 
ment 72,268.49. 


Arrangement to 
purchase the sup- 
plies made with 
Sutherland. 


Goods taken over 
were scheduled 
and priced. 


$151.36 to credit of 
Government. 


Assumed 
accounts. 


83&0. Were they actually delivered at that time ?—They were de- 
livered at that time. 

8381. Was a scaedule made out ?—Yes; and regularly invoiced. 

8382. Who certified to that on the part of the Government ?—Logan 
and Thompson, 

8383. Were prices attached to it ?—Yes. 

&384. What is the next item to credit of Government ?--$2,268.49. 

8385. At what date ?--That was August 31st. 

8386. What was the date of the previous item ?—In June 30th. 

8387. Can you say about the time that the arrangement was made 


that you should purchase those supplies ?—It would be along in June 
some time. 

83¢8, With whom was the arrangement made ?—-With Mr. Suther- 
land, the superintendent. 

8389. How does it happen that so late as August you should be able 
to credit them with so large an amount as $2,200?—For the simple 
reason that they had some goods purchased in Ontario before the sale 
was made, and those goods were on the way at the time; but I was to 
take possession of them when they came. 


8390. It was part of the arrangement that those goods of the kind 
that you purchased were to be included in the sale made to you ?—Yes. 


8391. When they arrived, was there a schedule made of those which 
you took over ?— Yes. 

8392. With prices attached ?—Yes. 

8393. How were the prices ascertained ?—From their invoices, I 
suppose. 


8394. Did you take any part in the ascertaining of those prices ?—I 
did not. 


8395. Then you do not know whether the same prices were’ fixed as 
were shown by their invoices ?—I suppose that they were; I have no 
reason to doubt that they were. 


8396. You supposed that they were, but you did not know ?—Yes, 
8397. You were willing to take their statement without looking at 


the invoices to corroborate them ?—I suppose I knew that they were 
right, because | had seen the invoices before. 


8398. Did you verify the prices by looking at the invoices, as far as 
you remember ?—As far as I remember I did; I cannot say that I did, 
but the chances are that I did. 


8399. What is the next item to the credit of the Government ? 
— $131.36, 


2400. What was that for ?—That is for assumed accounts. 


8401. Do you mean that you assumed the payment of some account 
due to the Government ?—Yes, 


8402. Whose was that ?—Edward McCroskie. 
8403. What was the next item ?—$12.34. 
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8404. What was that for ?—That was an error in making up the S"PPles. 
nvoice, of $2,268.49, Accounts. 


8405. What was the next item ?—The next item is an item that 

really should not appear here, because there is a cross-entry for it. It 

vas an item of $144 which was charged to the Department, but which 

should not be charged to Department, but should have been charged to 

he paymaster, and there is a cross-entry on the opposite side to cor- 

Tespond with it. 

8406. That corrects the error ?—Yes. 

8407. The next item ?—$540.88, lias alert) 


transporting 
, {7 “ 2 . Supplies, 
8408. What was that for ’—Transporting supplies; transporting 


12,115 lbs. of supplies. 


8409. From what point ?—From the North-West Angle to Fort 
frances, 


. 


8410. By what means of transportation ?—By tug-boat ; what they 
call Hudson Bay boat. 


11. Did you know what was the fair freightage at that time for 

transportation ?—Yes; an arrangement was made with Capt. 
ie. He was the party who fixed the freight, and he was to carry tor 
cts. a hundred, for other persons, and for the Government. 


8412. Thus the reai understanding was that you paid the same rate 
_ 48 was charged to other persons ?—Yes. 


13. Did you, at any time, have any goods transported, for which Always paid 


s freight on goods. 
ht was not charged to you ?—I had not. buried ton press 


14. Were all dealings with you about such matters upon the same 
8 with strangers 7—Yes. 


S415. Had you no advantage from dealing with any of the officers 
the Government ?—No., . 


8416, Whose writing is this in the journal ?—It is mine. | 
4g i ; 3 , $1,850 for provi- 
8417. What is your next item ?—My next item is $1,850. 


sions lent 
: witness. 
2418. What is that for ?--For provisions loaned to me by the 

Vepartment. . 


8419. Was that a quantity loaned at that particular time, or was it 

he aggregate of many loans?—It was a regular invoice rendered to 

ne by the Department of stores loaned to me up to that date at differ- 
t times, 

8420, It was not a loan on that particular occasion ?—No. 

8421. Do you know for what period this system of loans had been Dives Rae i 

mg on?—You might say it was during the whole time I was there— Bevuteal loan, 

ns backwards and forwards. greet: 

422. Then these were loans between the time you commenced to 

@ a store of your own and the entry of that item ?—Yes. 


423. What date is that entry ?—May 31, 1878. 


#24. So that that would be the amount of the loans during the 
lod of about eleven months ?—Yes, 


425, From time to time, as those loans occurred, was any record 
tof'them in your books ?—Coming in ? 
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appears as a lump 


sum. 


Cee ee 8439. What is the next item ?—The next item is $162.42. 


transportation. 


_ some advantage in the obtaining of those loans ?—Yes ; I am aware of 


8423, Yes ?—I think there was; I kept a memorandum of them. 

8427. Where would that be ?—In an account of a petty-book; but 
I of course expected the Government store-clerk to keep a straight 
account of it. 

8428. Did you compare the statement, furnished at the time that 
this aggregate was given, with the statement which appeared in your 
book about those loans ?—I think I did. 


8429. Do you remember ?—I do not remember. 

8430. You think so because it would be likely, but you do not remem- 
ber the circumstance ?—No. 

8431. Who kept that statement on the part of the Government ?— 
The Government clerk. 


8432. Who was he ?—Mr. L. R. Bentley would be the party at that 
time, and Mr Logan, I suppose. Mr. Logan was the store-keeper, and 
Bentley was his assistant. 

8433. You are aware, I suppose, that there were rumours that you had 


it. 

8434. Have you that statement now of the item which you have cre- 
dited ?—I hare not; it was furnished to me by the Department. I will 
just state that I came very near not having anything. When I left Fort 
Frances I had no way of getting out I had my own dunnage, and had 
to bring out my stuff in that way; and I had decided at one time to 
throw away all my books and papers, as I had no further use for them ; 
but on second thought I picked up my books, and some of my accounts 
with my creditors, and brought them along, in order that if anything 
arose 1 might be in a position to look at all of them. I wished 
them at the bottom of the lake many a time. 


8435, Then you have no record of that statement of loans?—No; I 
have not; I have looked for it. I thought I had them, but find I have 


not. 
8436, The item is in a lump sum as it appears in your books ?—Yes. 


8437. Did I understand you correctly, on a previous occasion, to say 
that you had never disposed of any live cattle which had at any ime 
been the property of the Government?—Yes. I will give you a state- 
ment of that after a time, if opportunity is allowed me. 


8438. What is the next item ?—The next item is $5 which should 
not appear here. It is a mere ‘cross-entry to correct a previous error 
in my business. I think it was some cotton that was got out of the 
store, and should have been charged to Thompson, the foreman, instead 
of to the Department. 


8440. What is that for?—For transporting supplies from Barri 
station, on the Dawson route, to Fort Frances. 


8441. By what means of transportation ?—By the Government tug. 


8442. Is the price the regular price charged to strangers ?—I do no 
think at that time there was any freighting done for strangers at all. 
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8443, Is it a fair price ?—It is a fair price. The way it was arrived sidan 
"at was by charging the time of the men and expense and making up 
‘the freight in that way. It was made by Thompson, the foreman of the 
works. 
_ 8444. Is that item the whole charge of the Government, or is it after 
making a deduction for something that you did for them ?—It is after 
~ making a deduction of three loads of freight that I paid for to the Depart- 
_ ment from Thunder Bay to Shebandowan. 
_ 8445. So that your whole allowance for the work done for you is 
_ more than the amount of $162?—Yes; $207.42, I think it is. 
8446. What is the next item ?—The next item is $341.56, an Assumedaccount, 
assumed account, the same as the one before. 
8447. What is your next item ?—The next item is $5.50—which is 
a similar transaction to the one mentioned before—some tobacco that 
_ was got by Mr. Oliver and charged to the Department, instead of being 
_ charged to him directly. 
8448. So that this entry is to correct a previous error ?—Yes. 
8449, The next item ?—It is for $262.13. $262.13 for freight, 
— £450. What is that for ?—That is for freight. 
: - $451. Between what points ?—Transportation of 7,000 lbs. of supplies 
from Savanne, a station on the Canadian Pacific, to Fort Frances Lock, 
_ and also the transportation of 23,492 Ibs. of freight from the North- 
_ West Angle to Fort Frances, at 75 cts., making a total of $498.69, less 
an account of Capt. Wylie’s of $36.55. . 
»» 8452. Why did you deduct Capt. Wylie’s account from the credit 
4of the Government ?—The Government owed Capt. Wylie at that 
_ time, and I was coming away from Fort Frances at the time and could 
not see Capt. Wylie, and I just turned the account over to the Depart. 

-. ment, es 
_ $453. Was that consented to by Mr. Sutherland, or any one on behalf 

of the Government ?—Yes; by the foreman. . 


_ 8454. Were these prices for transportation the usual prices allowed 

_ for the same work ?—They were the same as other partics were getting 

_ it done for. 

8455, What is your next item ?— $22.26. $22.26 for supplies 
8456. For what ?--For supplies loaned me. It is a small account the 


Government had against me for supplies before I left there. 
he 


Accounts, 
Price, a fair price, 


__ 8457. The next item and the last is $1,296.17; what is that for ?— £1,296.17 cheque 
That is a cheque received by me from the Department at Ottawa to for, Deparincns 
' balance my account, and is the only sum I ever received from the account. 
Department. 

8458, What items have you on the debit side of this account ?--For 

_ supplies furnished the Department. 

845". What is the total amount of your charges against the Govern- Se ae 
ment during the period that you were interested in the store on your charges sania 


own account, at the Locks ?--$8,778.92. made by witness 
while keeping 


- 8460. For what is the bulk of these charges ?-——It is for, I suppose, store atthe Locks, 


<< 
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8461. What sort of supplies ?--They would be blankets, sheeting, and 
provisions, and whatever they required that I had that they purchased 
from me—butter, sugar, and things of that kind. 


8462. Were these articles furnished to the Government principally 
at one transaction, or, from time to time, in many transactions ?--From 
time to time, as they required them. 


8463. And at what time would you make the entries of these 
articles ?---At the time that they took place. 


8464. Did you keep a day-book or a blotter ?----I kept a journal. 


8465. Was that the first book in which entries were made ?----I had 
a petty book, but as I had to attend to all the business myself, I could 
not enter it up in my regular books except at night. 


8466. But from what would you get the items to make the entries 
at night ?—From what they call the blotter. 


8467. Did you find, either in your journal or your blotter, founda- 
tions for every entry which you have in your ledger ?--I did. 


8468. And the entries which now appear in the ledger, are all the 
results of these items, which are first of all charged by you either in 
your journal or in your blotter ?----Yes. 


8469. Would these goods for which you have charged the Govern- 
ment be furnished directly from you to the agent of the Government, 
or would they, sometimes, be furnished to other individuals ?----They 
would be furnished by me directly. The only party that would get 
them would be the foreman or the store-keeper. 


8470. These were not furnished to the labourers for the Govern- 
ment ?—No; they would not accept a transaction of that kind at all. 


8471. And all this merchandize, you say, passed through some 
agent of the Government—either the clerk, or the store keeper, or the 
foreman of the works ?—It could not be done id any other way. It 


- would not be allowed. 


Did not post 
direct from blot- 
ter to ledger, 


8472. Have you the blotter?—I have not. I thought I had, but I 
cannot find it. It was in the house last winter. 


8473. Did you keep your books by single entry ? - By double entry. 


8474. Did you transfer the items from your blotter into your jour- 
nal before they were posted ?—Most of them I did, unless I was much 
hurried. ; 


8475. Would you sometimes post direct from your blotter to your 
ledger ?—No; never. 


8476. Then all entries must first have gone into some intermediate 
book ?—Yes; into the journal. 


8477. Then are there entries in your journal for every item which 
appears in the ledger ?—Yes; there are entries in the journal for every 
item that appears in the ledger. 


8478. These items which are charged to the Government under the 
name of merchandize would probably have a corresponding entry 
to the credit of the merchandize account ?—They would in lump sum > 
for the whole number of the accounts at the end of the month. It 
would not be for that single entry. 
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8479. But would not that entry be divided up so as to show each Accounts 


account to which mercnandize would be charged ?—Merchandize would 
be entered with the whole month’s transaction. 


8480. Please look at page 34 of your journal, and say whether the Item $351.60. 
particulars of this amount of $351.60 are entered there ?—They are. 


8481. On the 30th of June, 1878, you appear to have charged an item ¢3,440.81 no details 
of $3,440.81 to the Government; are you able to show the details of 
that charge now ?—I am not. 


8482. Why not ?—Because it is not entered in detail. The details 
were furnished to the Department. 


_ 8483. Your journal entry from which this was made shows three Explanations re- 
items, one of which is $3,165.55: is that the transaction of which you gcse 
are not able to give the details now ?—Yes. 


_ 8184. How do you say that amount was arrived at ?—It was entered 
in my blotter and invoices furnished to the Department. 


8485. Do you remember what it was composed of ?—Supplies. 
8486. Of what sorts ?—Of all kinds, 


_ 8487. That would probably be the supplies for one munth ?—No ; 
longer than that. I may state that at first I did not think it would be 
‘hecessary to enter all this in the regular books, because it would be 
_ entered in the Departmental books—these loan transactions; but I was 
informed by Mr. Sutherland, or the book-keeper, that it would be 
necessary, therefore I had to make the entry in my books to correspond 
with theirs. 


_ 8488. Do you mean that they had entries of the same items, amount- 
ing to this $3,165.55, in their books ?—Yes. 


q 8489, And you made yours to correspond with theirs ?—With the 
account I had renderedthem. 


_ 8490. Do you mean, that at first you did not keep this in your books 
at all?—I kept it always in my books ; that is, I did not enter it up in 
my journals at regular times ; that is, in this way, I did not enter the 
detailed items in the journal. 


8491. Was this item principally for goods loaned to them, as you Principally for 
understand ?—Yes; it would be principally for goods loaned to them— £0048 lent. 
supplies. 


_ 8492. Are we to understand that this charge of $3,165.55 is not for 
goods delivered after the time of your last previous entry against the 
rovernment ?—I could not say just exactly during what time that was 
delivered, 


_ 8493. Are we to understand that at some time you made up an entry Further explana 
Composed of goods that had been furnished for a long time previous? “0” 


It might have been furnished for a couple of months or so, or perhaps 
more. 


8494. And that during those two months you had made other entries 
against the Government, but had not carried up those entries ?—Yes; 
for instance, I tried as far as possible to keep there, what we call dry 
g00ds and such things as that, a separate entry from the loan account. 


I did that for the purpose of being able to see what would have to pass 
345 : 
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back and forward between us—what I would have to return to them, or 
they would have to return to me, as the case might Le. 


8495. Was this item based upon loan transactions principally ?—L 
think it was, to the best of my recollection. 


€496. When you charged the Government with these articles which 
you say were loaned and not sold out-and-out, at what prices would 
you charge them ?—If I remember correctly, I think the first account | 
was rendered against me by the Department for supplies loangd to me, 
and in return I would charge just the same price as they charged me, 
whatever it was, for any particular article. They charged me higher 
than 1 was in the habit of selling myself in several cases, and, of course, | 
when I was returning I would charge them at the same prices; but | 
there are things I would charge my regular retail prices for, and 
generally lower than were charged by the Department. 


8497. Do you know what was the result of this interchange of goods: | 
was the balance in your favour or against you? -No; I think that the_ 
sum paid me would be principally for other goods outside of the supplies 
altogether, such as furnishings. 


8498. Then do you say that on the loan account by itself the balance 
was not in your favour ?—I think it was about even. It was intended 
that whatever was borrowed should be returned. Sometimes they could 
not return the same articles, and sometimes I could not return the same 
articles, but it was allowed on something else. 


8499. In giving the Government credit I think you mentioned one 
item as a loan account ?—Yes. 


8500. Is that because the details of that item were obtained from the 
Government by way of loan?—Yes. 


8501. Have you a similar entry on your side, that is, a loan account 
as distinguished from a sales account ?—No; I looked upon the provi- 
sions as generally a loan account. 


8502. Does your charge against them for goods which you at first 
intended to be loaned include anything more than provisions ?—Only 
provisions. 7 

8503. Then do you think that this item of $3,165.55 is principally for 
provisions ?—Principally for provisions, I think it is all. I should say 
that it is all provisions. 


8504. Did you keep in your ledger a separate account for merchandize 
account ?—Yes. 


8505. Did these transactions with the Government result in a large 
credit to that account in your opinion ?—It would to the amount of the 
crelit of whatever was given out to them—both debit and credit. 


8506. But I mean balancing in the account between the prices you 
paid for goods and the prices at which the Government bought them; 
have you any means of ascertaining from your own book whether 
those transactions with the Government resulted in a large credit to 
your merchandize account ?—It should not, because the prices were the 
same from both parties. The prices that they would charge me for 
loan account would be precisely the same as my charges against them. 


8507. Do you say that this item of $3,165.55 is for items which are 
not included in other charges made by you against the Government? 
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would not be there if so. Iam positive it was not. hes it: 


8508. Do you know what became of that invoice which was made Thinks Depart- 
up, showing the details of that entry ?—I think the Department must jnvoice showing 


have it. details of this 

i! i P Z entry. 
th) 8509. Did you wind up your business at the Locks before you wound up busi- 
removed ?—Yes. ness at Locks 

By i before coming 
_ 8510. Disposing of all your goods ?—Yes. away, 


- 8511. Did you credit your merchandize account with the proceeds 
of the final sale of goods ?—I did. 


p, 8512. Had the Government any part in that transaction ?—The 
Government had no part in it. 


_ 8513. How long were you in business at the Locks ?—It would be 
from about the istof July, when [ got opened up in 1877, and I left there 
in the beginning of August, 1878. 


.. 851: ir pee Vas In busi 
yi 8514. About thirteen months altogether ?—Yes. eens haan 


8515. When you started, did you get much stock from other sources 
besides what you bought from the Government ?—I did a large amount. 


» 85153. Have you any objection to say—I ‘am not sure that we are 

altogether empowered to ask you this—about how much you had 

invested upon the whole there ?—I do not know as I could without 

figuring up the amounts, but I have no objection to show you my 

¢reditors accounts, which will give you some idea. 

8516. I do not want to ask you for all the particulars of your Refuses to say 
indebtedness, I only mean to ask, for instance, whether your mer- WVoner his mer 
chandize account on the whole showed a considerable profit ?--I do shows a consider- 
‘not think I am justified in answering it. saa i 


~ 8517. You are justified, but you are not bound to state it ?--[ do not 
feel bound to let you know. 


_ 8518. Do you mean to say that you do not wish to let us know ?— 
0; Ido not wish to let you know. 


8519, You understand that Iam rot pressing you about 1t ?—Cer- 

‘tainly. 

£520. Do you think that you would be able to give us the particulars 

of this large item ?—I think I can. 

if 8521. Have you found the details of the entry of $3,165.55 which Details of above 


4 ‘ : Cy item of $8,165.55 
we were discussing before recess ?—-I have. produced,’ 


_ 8522. Can you produce it ?--I can. (Statement produced.) 


J . 

_ £523, This is in your letter-book, and appears to have been copied 

from another paper ? —It is a copy from the statement furnished to the 

Government. I prefer to give you a copy rather than leave the letter- 

p 0k, and you can compare it. a the bacda 
8524. According to these particulars all the items of this sum were pealne she ae 
given by you during the month of June, 1878 ?--Yes. month of June, 


1878. 


- 8525. What is your account of such a large transaction happening 
M one month ?—The Government were short of supplies and wanted 
these supplies returned, and I had bought these supplies on purpose to 
return them. 
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~~ 


8526. Do you mean that you had been getting new goods at that 
time ?—Yes. 


8527. And these items were selected from your new stock ?—Yes. 


8528. The quantities appear to be almost wholesale quantities; for 
instance, one barrel of currants and other items in large quantities ?— 
Yes. 


8529. At what price did you charge those large quantities? At 
retail price or something like wholesale prices ?--Something like 
wholesale prices. 

8530. “ Currants, 15 cts.;” would that be near the wholesale price? 
—Yes; taking freight into consideration. 

8531. Would the costs and charges amount to about that sam ?— 
Yes; pretty near it. 


8532. “Oatmeal at 8 cts.;’ what were you selling it for retail at 
that time ?—10 cts or 12 cts. That had to be bought here, and 
bought pretty high, and freight paid on it. 


8533. What was your retail price for axes?—There we used to get 
$2 tor them. 


8534. Do you remember your retail price for nails ?—It was accord- 
ing to where we purchased them, they ranged from 12 cts. to 25 cts, 


8535. Ry the keg ?—They ranged about 10 cts. to 12 cts. by the keg, 


8536. You charge 9 cts. here. Was that intended to be about the 
wholesale price ?—Yes; 25 cts. was the common price at Fort 
Frances for nails, that is what the Hudson Bay Co. charged for them. 


8537. Would the Swan River prices be anything like the Fort 
Frances Lock prices ?—I do not know where Swan River is. In com- 
paring these prices it would be necessary to compare them with the 
prices that the Government charged me for those same goods. They 
must correspond, as it would not be fair if they charged me one price, 
and I should not be allowed to charge them the same. “a 


8538. You will please furnish us with a copy of this statement at 
your convenience ?—I will. 


8539. Is there any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway, — 
or the Fort Frances Lock, on which you wish to give evidence ?—I have 
a statement that I would like to make in reference to some rumours 
which are circulated, which the Commission have not touched upon 
at all, and I would like to state that before the furnishing department — 
of the Government store was offered to me it was offered to two others, 
namely, S. H. Fowler, of Fort Frances, lumber merchant; also John 
Logan, store-keeper for the Department at Fort Frances; and it was 
only after their refusal that it was mentioned and offered to me. It 
was rumoured that the building occupied by me asa store at Fort 
Frances belonged to the Department, and that I paid no rent for the 
same, The buildings actually occupied by me: first during the month 
of July—my first month in business—I occupied a building belonging 
to D. Cameron, of Kincardine; from the Ist July until the day I left 
Fort Frances, | occcupied a building belonging to S. H. Fowler, lumber 
merchant, Fort Frances. Do the Commissioners wish to see the entri 8 


in that ? 


« 
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8540. No ?—In reply to an extract from a letter from the Hon. John S"Pplies. 
Schultz, Winnipeg, to the Hon. Dr, Tupper, Minister of Railways, Alleged mis- 
dated Russell House, Ottawa, 17th December, 1a78) as follows: nee 
“Supplies for works were purchased largely from Wilson, said to be 

a@ partner of Sutherland’s. Wilson had all his supplies carried free by 

Alloway’s trains, to the North-West Angle, and thence to Fort Fran- 

es by the Government steamer: ” I desire to state that this statement 

8 false, and totally void of truth. 


_ 8541. Do I understand that you wish to show that you jyaid other 
RerRons not employed by the Government, for carrying freight from 
Winnipeg to the North-West Angle ?—I do. 


_ 8542. What evidence do you wish to produce ?—I produce the receipts 

of W.F. Alloway, freighter, and also the entries in my books, made at 

the time the transaction occurred. 

oy, 8543. About what amount do you find that you paid altogether for ,,., Mine 
freighting between those two points, to persons not connected with the freighting. 
Government ?—I paid about $3,000. 

-.. 


_ 8544. And no person connected with the Government transported 

‘any of those goods free of charge, either between these two points or 
ieey other points?—No. It was also stated that the cattle sold by me 
_ at Fort Frances belonged to the Government; I wish to show W. F. 
_ Alloway’s receipt for five head of cattle. 1 also state that I purchased jy, . cattle sold b 
two head of cattle from Capt. Wylie, of the North-West Angle, one witness purchas> 
from S. H. Fowler, of Fort Frances, and one from one Frank Thomp- od on Bip OW 
son. There is also an extract from a letter from one W. S. Volume to 

the Hon. Mackenzie Bowell, dated Cross Lake, 14th December, 1878: 

_“Talso charge Mr. Sutherland with buying cattle in Winnipeg and 

sending them to Fort Frances, I ¢éan prove that these cattle 
_ were killed on their arrival there, and part of them sold by Wilson to 
 Fesidents in Fort Frances.” I desire to state that,this is wholly false and 

evoid of truth in every part, as I am in a position to prove where my 

‘cattle were purchased, and to show that it will correspond with the 
beef sold by me while at Fort Frances to residents. In conclusion, | 

Might also state that it was rumoured that the men employed by the 
Department were forced to purchase from me, and that I took advan- The charge that 
_ tage of their position and made them pay for it. I am satisfied that #yanwed was 
thisrumour did not originate with the men who purchased from me, workmen. bait 
and I am quite prepared to have the prices charged at Fort Frances ~™ ; 
compared with the prices at Winnipeg at that time; and more, it was 

Known and given out by Mr. Sutherland that should complaints of over- 
charges be made, he would be at liberty to re-open the Government 
store. I had also to agree that my books should, at all times, be open 
to the inspection of Mr. Logan, the paymaster, and also of Mr. Thomp- 
'80n, the foreman. No complaints were made and no fault was found 
With any of the accounts, and each and every account with the men 
Wes kept and rendered in detail to them. I may state, Mr. Commis- 
Sloner, that | feel that this statement should be made in order to satisfy 
the Commission that I am quite prepared to give any information that 
can. 
045. You have read extracts from letters of which we had no know- ; 
ge, and we are glad to hear your explanation of these points. Upon 
1¢ subject of some of them we touched generally in our questions, but 
ve could not go into the details, because we were not aware of the 
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details to the same extent that you were ?—These were furnished by — 
the Department to Mr. Sutherland just before the investigation which 
took place under the Hon, Walter R. Bown and Mr, Alexander Me 
Arthur, of Winnipeg. 


8546. Do you know whether that investigation was based upon evi- 
dence under oath ?-——It was not. I could not say as far as every one is. 
concerned. 


8547. Was it obtaining information from those persons only who 
would voluntarily give it ?--I could not tell. 


8548. You understand that they had no power to make witnesses. 
appear who did not wish to appear ?--No. 


8549. So that their sources of information were voluntary state— 
ments from persons who made them ?--I think so, and from parties 
who knew nothing about it; and they did not try to get it from parties — 
who were in the position to know. 


8550. You have produced these receipts, showing that you have paid 
for cattle purchased on your own account, and that you have paid: 
for freights to persons not connected with the Government; they 
establish your assertions on that subject, and you are at liberty to 
retain these receipts if you wish ?—It is my wish. I would not care, 
only there may be another investigation; this is the second or third 
one. 


8551. Is there anything further that you wish to say ?—I was asked 
to state, before recess, in round numbers, what was the amount of my 
purchase from other parties, independent of the Department ?—I may 


. state that it was about $25,000. 


8552. Do you remember whether, in making your entries connected 
with the business, you charged your merchandize account with the 
expenses of carrying on the business, or only with the costs and 
charges on the goods themselves ?—The expenses of carrying on the 
business, certainly. 

8553, Then any profit or balance to the credit of the merchandize 
account would be the profit of the business ?--Of course; it would not 
show my own private personal expenses. 


8554. Would your own time, in the shape of a salary, be charged in 
the business ?—No; nothing connected with myself personally. 


8555. Then your merchandize account if any balance is to its credit, 
shows the profit of the business, except in so far as the value of your 
time is concerned ?—Yes, 


Wa. W. Kirk PatRick’s examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


8556, What was your first work after the fall of 1873 ?—I was in the — 
office during the winter, and then madea survey of the Fire Steel River 
from the north-west corner of Lac des Mille Lacs to the height of land 
for the purpose of seeing whether it could be utilized for brirging in 
plant and provisions for the furtherance of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. After that was comp'eted I proceeded to Fort Frances. 3 


KIRKPATRICK. 


85517. First of all as to that, do you know how long you were engaged 
_ upon that survey ?—About six weeks. It was in connection with the 
other work of that season. It was all under the same instructions, I 
proceeded to Fort Frances and made a survey of the Sand Island River 
north to where the present line now crosses at the Orangoutang Lake, I 
_ think, and then down the Wabigoon River to Wabigoon Lake, and down 
through Manitou, and back to Fort Frances. 


8558. That work, as I understand it, would have no connection in 
‘any location of the line ?—No; it was an exploratory survey made 
~ with Rochon’s micrometer. 


4 8559. Was it made principally for the purpose of finding lines of 
transport ?—Yes; and also to see the character of the country, as no 
exploratory survey had been made before then through that country. 


8560. What time was occupied in making these surveys ?—The whole 


8562. Were you in charge of the party ?—I was. 

_ 8563. What size party ?—I think I had thirteen 
assistant. 

£564. Was it necessary to have any commissariat officer with you 

‘upon your expedition ?—No. 

8565. Was there any trouble about supplies that season ?—No; I 
furnished them myself. 

_ 8566, Do you mean that you bought what supplies you considered 

necessary and the Government paid for them ?—Yes. 

.8567. Upon your own responsibility ?—No; by instractions. 

_ 8568. But I mean as to the quantities of supplies and prices ?—Yes. 

_ 8369. You provided what you considered necessary ?—Yes. 

— 8570. About how many miles did you survey that season ?—It might 

have been 300 or 400 miles. It is pretty hard to answer without 


"sealing it. I made all the calculations afterwards in the office, but I 
- really forget. It might have been 300 or 400 miles. 


8571. What were the modes of transport principally used that season ? 

—Canoes altogether, and portages. I followed the water courses as much 

_ 48 possible, finding out the portages myself. 

8572. Then, after October, 1874, did you go to Ottawa as usual ?— 
Yes. 

oe. Did you do the office work connected with this field-work ?— 
es. 


men and one 


_ 8574. What was the next work ?—I ran a preliminary line the next 
Season from Wabigoon, east and west. 

8575. Were you in charge of the party ?—I was. 

_ 8576. What was the size of the party ?—Between thirty and forty. 


f 8577. What was the nature of the survey ?—During the summer a 
preliminary survey. 
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8578. With a view to locating a line ?—Yes. 


8579. What was your arrangement that season for supplies ?—The 
commissariat officer had charge of forwarding all supplies that season— 
Mr. Bethune. 


8580. From what point ?—Thunder Bay. 


8581. Had you any commissariat officer attached to your party ?— 
Yes. 

8582. Was there any difficulty about supplies that season ?—Not 
during the summer. 


8583. Later ?—During the winter there was, but that was another 
survey. 

8584. About what time did you finish this survey ?—I think it was 
about the 1st of October. 


8585. That would be October, 1875 ?—Yes. 


8586. Up to October, 1875, had there been any trouble about supplies 
during that year ?—Nothing of any consequence. 


8587. Then, after October, 1875, what was the next work, either in 
the office or in the field ?—I received instructions to run a line from 
the north end of Manitou Lake to Sturgeon Falls, and during the tirne 
I was getting ready to make that survey at Fort Frances, I received 
other instructions to abandon that line and go on and locate the line 
from Wabigoon east, which was done during the winter, from Thunder 
Lake to the crossing of the Little Wabigoon River, near where the 
present line crosses. ; 


8588. Was it to locate the line as now adopted, or the one that you 
had previously surveyed ?—To locate my previous line as nearly as 
possible, or to make a trial location. 


8589. How long were you engaged on that?—Until about March— 
I think the following March. 


8590. Were you in charge of the party ?—I was. 
8591. What size party ?—Between thirty and forty. 


8592. Do you remember what your arrangement was for supplies 
during the winter? —The same as they had been during the summer. 
The commissariat officer was supposed to furnish me with all that was 
necessary. 

8593. And was Thunder Bay the base of these supplies ?—I suppose 
it was. 


€594. With whom did you communicate if you wished to discuss the 
matter of supplies ?—The commissariat officer. 


8595. With you?—The commissariat officer immediately under me, — 
and the commissariat officer at Fort Frances, who of course commu- | 
nicated with Mr. Bethune of Thunder Bay. 


8596. Did you have any difficulty about supplies ?—I had at the 
beginning of the winter. . 
8597. What was it?—It is impossible to make a winter survey | 


without snow shoes, toboggans, winter clothing, tents and things of that 
kind. I was not furnished with any of these things. 


Ye 
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Railway Loca= 


tion. 
| 8598. Was any arrangements made for protecting you ?—I believe NM Sas 
_ snow shoes were sent up, but they did not arrive in time. They were 
_ frozen in on the way up. 


__ 8599. And those other articles that you mention, how did you procure Snow shoes and 
_ them ?—I made them and bought them. I made over forty: pairs) of por ceea: ee 
_ snow shoes and thirty toboggans. Canvass, 1 think, was sent up to 

_ make one tent, or it might have been two. 


8609. How did you manage about protecting the rest of the party ? 
_ -—I had the old tents, and I had to send in here for a skin tent, and I 
_ think a stove or two. 


~ 8601. Was the work of the party delayed by the absence of these Considerable time 
_supplies?—I could have returned immediately to the ground when I PRee Moe 
came down if I had had the supplies on hand, whereas [ did not start 

“until the week before Christmas. 


= 


8602. What difference did it make in the time of finishing your 
~ Work ?—I do not think it really made any difference because the work 
I would have done during that time would have been thrown away. 
_ As I informed you, the instwuctions I received afterwards were to 
_ abandon the line between the north end of Manitou and Sturgeon Falls 
_ and make a trial location of the line east from Wabigoon. 


is 8603. Then the time that was lost was while you were preparirg to 


og this work which was afterwards abandoned and not done at all ?— 
Yes, 


> 8604. After you commenced upon the work which was done, was 
there any trouble about supplies ?—No ; not that I remember. 


» 8605. That brought you down to about March, 1876; where did you March, 1876, went 
_ 80 then ?—I went down to Ottawa vid Winnipeg. poaere Nee 


8606, How long did you remain there ?—It could not have been very Kailway Loca= 


: : c A tion— 
tong, as I think I was placed on construction in May or June, 1576. contract No. 15. 


a 8607. What construction was this ?—The construction of contract 15. } 
bi 8608. In what capacity ?—I was assistant engineer. hoor, contrast 15 
8609. Did you take charge of a sub-section ?—Yes. charge of sub- 
~ 8610. What was the number of that ?—No. 2, I suppose they call it. 

5.8611. Numbering from the east ?—Yes. 
_ 8612. Who had charge of No. 1?—Mr. Fellowes. 

8613, What was the length of his section ?—Nine miles. 

_ 8614. And of yours?—Nine miles. ins pea 
a 8615. So that yours would be the second section from the end of 15? 
Yes: from Rat Portage crossing. 
8616. Was that before the contract was let ?—! think so. 
' 8617. At what time do you understand that the construction com- 

“Mences as distinguished from surveys or location ?—I should say when 


“ 
Me contractor went to work. 


_ 8618. Then did you go there as engineer upon the construction as 
€arly as you mention—June, 1876 ?—I went there as assistant engineer 
_€0 assist in locating the. final location. 
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Contract No.15.  ¢619 But it was before the contractor was there ?—Yes. There is 
- a difference made between preliminary surveys and actual construction 
surveys. 
8620. Then you were at work before the contract was let ?—Yes. 
Located linefrom 8621. What work did you do that season ?—I located the line from 


Pacoiae te about station 300 to station 730, under instructions from the Division 
Engineer. 

Pee anuge 8622. Who was the Division Engineer ?—Mr. Carre. 

Nature of wit- 8623. Will you describe the nature of the work which you did ?—[ 


ESSA hiiiae took the instrument myself, the transit, and received instraction from 


the Division Engineer, Mr. Carre, as to what curves and what lines I 
was to run. After the lines were run [ had to cross-section them, 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


8624. There are two lines marked on the location survey, which of 
these did you run first ?—I[ could scarcely answer that question because 
the line has been changed in so many places. 


By the Chairman :— 


8625. Did you say that you cross-sectioned the line over the distance 
which you located it ?—No; only from station 480, my own nine miles. 
It was afterwards divided up into nine-mile sub divisions—into four 
sub-divisions of nine miles each—and I had one of them. I cross- 
sectioned that from station 480 to 950. 


8626. That was during the season of 1576 before the contract was 
let?—I do not know. JI do not know when the contract was let. 


8627. The contract was let in January, 1877 ?—Well, that was before 
the contract was let. | 


Cross-sectioned 8628. Did you cross-section it thoroughly or only at some difficult 
the ninemiles. 4 oints ?—-I cross-sectioned the whole of it. 


8629. That is the whole nine miles ?--Yes; I cross-sectioned the 
whole nine miles for preliminary cross-sections, that was before the 
contractor commenced. 


8630. How do you record the cross-sectionings as it is done from day — 
to day ?—Kiiher in the level book or it is reduced in the field and 
taken plus and minus from the centre line, 


8631. If taken plus and minus from the centre line, would you record 
each day the result of the cross-sectioning mere!y ? I mean would you 
record in some book the quantities which would be the result of the 
cross-sectioning ?—-We would not take out quantities of those cross- 
sections until afterwards. 


_ 8632. Then you would only record data from which at some future 
time quantities might be arrived at ?— Yes, 


Z. 


Recorded feures 8633. Then when you say that you cross-sectioned that nine miles 


tities were taken. that season, do you mean that you arrived at data from which a sub- | 
sequent calculation would give quantities ?—-I recorded the figures from 
which the quantities were taken. 


8634. Did you take any part in making the calculation and arriving 
at the quantities afterwards ?—From those cross-sections I did. “at 
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8635. Would that be in the winter following or was it done during 
_ the season of the field work, or do you remember ?—I cannot remember 
very well. It may have been in the office here. I remember forward- 
ing my cross-sections after they were plotted. 


.. 8636. That would be data for quantities ?—Yes. 


_ 8637. Do you remember where you forwarded them ?—To the Divi- 
‘sion Engineer, Mr. Carre. 

__ 8638, Where would he be at that time ?—He might have been on the 

_ line or he might have been in Winnipeg. I rather think 1 sent them 

in with Mr. Fellowes, who was going in at the time. 


8639, Do you remember what time of the year that would be ?—I 
do not. 


8640. What is your opinion upon these matters : whether those parti- 
cular cross-sections of yours were used in arriving at the quantities 
hich were offered to parties tendering for the work ?—It could not 
ave been. They had not time to make out the quantities, I think. I 
hink the tenders must have been out long before that. 


_ 8641. Then, according to your opinion, tenders were asked for, and 

_ any quantities which were given to tenderers were so given before this 

_ data of yours could be made use of ?—Before any data of mine could 
_be made use of. 


8642. Do you know whether, before you procured this data for quan- 
tities by cross-sectioning, any one else had procured similar or any other 
data from cross-sectioning for that portion of the line ?—No cross-sec- 
ions had been taken previously that Iam aware of. They may have 
been, butif so, I am not aware of it. I think not. 


_ 8643. About what time did the field work end that season ?—The 
eld work ended in November, I think. 


8644, Did you remain in that locality during that winter ?—I did, 


_ 8645. Did you do any office work connected with this season’s field 
work ?—I did. 

__ 8646. Where ?—In the house that we built that winter at Ostersund 
_ Station. 

8647. What was the nature of your winter’s work ?--Reducing and 
lotting cross-sections, and making plans and profiles of the line. 


8648. About what time would that work be finished so as to be made 
use of ?— Use of in what way ? 


| a 8649. I mean to furnish contractors with particulars, or anything of 
a hat ‘ind ?—Well, it was being carried on all the time. For instance, 
_ to make a profile of the line it only required a short time—a week. 
___ 8650. Did you furnish a profile to any person within that time ?— 
_ Within a week after getting through ? 

_ 8651. Yes?—No; I think not. I do not think I was called upon to 


fs" sig a profile until after the contractor went to work in February, 
1877, 


8652. Would that profile be the first, in your opinion, which was 
made of that particular portion of the line 7—No; it was the first of 
that line, but previous lines had been run—centre lines—perhaps 
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the final location. It was the first profile of the final location. 
Quantities ascer- 8653. As to quantities, when were these ascertained so as to be 
ee orisvs ~—- made available after you had done the work in the field, and the office 


work necessary to follow it ?—I think during the spring. 
8654. That would be the spring of 1877 ?—I think so. 


8055. Have you any reason to think that quantities ascertained from 
cross-sections had been ascertained before the spring of 1877 upon the 
portion of the line to which you allude ?—No; L have not. 


8656. Do these remarks apply merely to the nine mile sub-section 
or to a longer distance ?—Only to my own work, the nine miles. 


8657. Was there any particular portion of that nine miles which 
required more than usual attention, or which was more than usually — 
dificult for construction ?—No; I think not. It was all pretty difficult. 


Railway Con= 8658. What wus the general character of the work ?—It was a very 
lant rough, rocky region—shores of lakes along which a line passed at a 
certain elevation. Ido not think there was any part of it that was 

more difficult than any other of the thirty-six miles. 


One very heavy 8659. Are there any very heavy fills on that nine miles ?—Yes; 
fill on witness’s : . : 
section at cross- there is one very heavy fill at the crossing of Lake Deception, about 


‘ing of Lake ° 6 
Deception. station 795, 


8660. Is the line, as now constructed, upon the line which you 
located at that time over that spot ?—Not altogether. Not more than 
half of it, I suppose. 


Deviation of line 8661. Has the deviation diminished the quantity of the work in your 
diminished quan- 1 


tity of work. opinion ?—Yes, 
By Mr Keefer :— 
8662. The grade is very high there ; has that been reduced since ?— 
No; it has not. 
By the Chairman :— 
8663, Was it part of your duty to ascertain the nature of the founda- 
tion for the work ? I mean the kind of support which it would have, ~ 


whether earth, or rock, or muskeg ?--Yes; if the Division Engineer 
gave me instructions to do so, ig 


on 


Ge 


8664, Did he give you such instructions ?-—In some cases he did, __ : 
8665. I am speaking of this particular place ?--Not that | remember 
of. . 


8666. Do you remember whether you did test the bottom ?—E~ 
remember applying at one time, or asking for boring tools or something ~ 
to sound with. ; 


8667. Did you get them ?--No. OV 


8668. Then did any soundings take place ?—No. *, 


rea aatiting 8669. Did you form your estimate of quantities without being able to 


witboutascer- ascertain the kind of foundation ?—Yes; I took it from the depth of 


taining character the water which is twenty feet. - 


i 

2 his 
8670. Can you say what the depth has turned out to be which was 
required to be filled?—No; no soundings were ever taken properly. 


i 
ie 
Pit 
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et below the water. 


8671. So that that would be forty feet below the surface of the water ? 
Yes. 


7 3 a) 
_ 8672. Are you able to say now at what depth there is a solid founda. whatdecte koe 
70n ?—No, water there isa 


solid foundation. 
By Mr. Keefer :— 


8673. However, it is filled in ?—Yes, 


ie By the Chairman :— 
... Has the filling given way ?--Not now. 


8675. Has it during the progress of the work given way ?—Yes ; it Filling gave way 
gave way very much. very much, 


‘ 8676. Can you say, by the quantities which have been put in, what 
the actual depth was which was required to be filled ?—I do not think 
‘it was much over twenty feet. 


ie 8677. That is twenty feet beyond your first estimate ?— Yes. 


8678. Namely, forty feet in all ?—Forty feet from the surface of the 
water. ‘ 


8679, How was the foundation made at that spot? Was it by rock 
Protection walls or solid rock bases ?—Rock protection walls were 
put in, 

— 8680. The whole way across ?—No. 


~s Rock protection 
8681, Only at the deepest spot ?—Only at the deepest spot. walls at deepest 
. ; spot. 

_ 8682. Then the embankment is protected at the deepest spot by pe ee 
rock protection walls ?—The protection walls had no effect upon the ¢ 


straws. 
embankments. They were thrown out as if they had been straws. 


_ 8683. Have they been of any use in the work, do you think, in 
fe ethoning it ?-—They may forma rip-rap to protect the banks from 
‘the washing of the lake. 
8684, Have you ever estimated the quantities required on this parti- 
cular filling, so as to ascertain how much more they were than the 
quantities which were at first estimuted to be required ?—No; because 
do not think with any calculation that any definite conclusion could 
be arrived at. When the top goes on that bank I think it will throw 
out considerably more than it is at present. 


ip - 
8685, Have you made any such calculation, based upon the embank- 
lent as it now stands, without taking into account any future trouble? 
[have not; but Ihave to make that calculation yet for the final 


j 


ice, which is not yet completed. 


_ 8686. Have you prepared an estimate of the probable amount of Erepee morte 
work to be executed after the Ist of August last ?—I am preparing amount of work 
*ne, but it is not complete. I am at it yet. $e Reereon tou. 
fie 


8687. Was it part of your duty to discuss matters with the contractor Wit noses cone 
his work went on, or with his engineer, or was that always done by 
r. Carre ?—I did not consider it so. As assistant engineer I con- 


red it my duty to take my instructions from the Division Engineer, 
ld report to him, 
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Contract No.15- _gg28 Were the matters worked in a pleasant way between you and 
the contractor’s engineer, or were there difficulties ?—I never had any 
difficulties. 

$689. Were there disputes or differences of opinion between you and 
the engineer of the contractor ?—I never argued with him; I did not 
consider it my place. 

8690. Who made the measurements from time to time for the pro- 
gress estimates ?—I did on my nine miles. 

Judged quantities 8691. Did you decide upon the classification of the quantities of the 

in solid rock and oy.) ?_In solid rock and earth I did, but not on the loose rock ques 


earth but not : 
loose rock. tion. 


Percentage of 8692. How did you manage about the loose rock ?—In the majority 
ed by Division of cases I got the percentage to be allowed from the Division Engineer. 


Engineer. 
8693. And would the quantities returned by you be based upon that 
percentage so dictated by him ?—It would. 


8694. Was that satisfactory to the contractor or the engineer ?—I 
think not. ; : 

8695. What was the difference of opinion between the engineer for 
the contractor and Mr. Carre ?—It varied in various cuts. 

8696. Did the contractor’s engineer comply with your directions or 
did he refuse ?—I think, as a rule, they generally did what they were 
instructed to do. 3 

8697. Were any difficulties thrown in the way of the contractor in 
the carrying on of the work, according to your opinion ?—Small difii- 
culties may have been ; I cannot say that I recollect them now though 
For instance, they are now allowing the grades to dip to complete the 
work in as rapid a manner as possible. The contractor was obliged to 
make his grade complete at the time, and not allowed to make such 
narrow banks as they are now doing. u 

Work being 


ee SCA 8698, The work is now being finished by the Government ?—Yes, 
8699. It is taken out of the contractor’s hands ?—Yes. 


8700. Do you understand that the work as now being done by the 
Government is not so accurate ?—It is as accurate, but— 
Character of work 8701. Does it so perfectly comply with the specification ?—No; be: 
as done by Gov- cause the work is not completed. The banks are narrower. In place 
of being seventeen feet wide in many cases they are not ten. 10) 
8702. So in places the lino is left not up to the specification ?—In- 
complete. ON 
8703. Do you understand with what object ?—To hasten the commu: 
nication between Rat Portage and Winnipeg, 1 suppose. 


8704, Do we understand that the train is to pass over the road before 
it is as complete as the contractor was bound to make it ?—Yes. 


8705. It is for the purpose of making the road useful earlier than it 
could be if the contract was accurately fulfilled ?—Yes. ry 
8706. Are you aware whether the character of the work, as origin 
ally contemplated, has been materially changed since the contract wa 


ee 


made ?—That I cannot answer. I do not know. a 
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8707. Do you remember the question of trestle work being’ dig-/entaace Sqsk5. 


bussed at the time of the contract?—I do; but as assistant engineer 
it did not come within my province, I suppose, to discuss the matter. 


8708. Did you happen to hear any of the superior officers speaking 
of the subject, or of the material to be uscd upon the line before the 
actual change took place ?—I may have done so. 


_ 8709. If my memory is correct, some one says that you were pre- 
sent when Mr. Rowan direvted some of the engineers to borrow all the 
“farth possible so as to use as much as possible on the line ?.—I may 
havo been, but I do not recollect the circumstance. 


8710. Do you know the prices that were to be paid to the contractor 
for different kinds of work: for instance, solid rock ?—I have seen it 
in Mr, Fleming’s report as a schedule of prices. 


8711. What do you think of the solid rock price, $2.75 2—I think it $2.75 for solid \ 
was a very good price for the contractor. . Pie eos 
4 . : : ; 

_ 8712. Do you mean a high price or only a fairly good price ?—It 
Was a fairly good price when the contract was taken, the cost of sup- 
‘plies and material being so much heavier then than it is now. 


8713. What would you think of the price now ?—Over the same work 
and with the same facilities ? 
rs With present 


ii 8714. With the present facilities ?—It would certainly be high. facilities a higl 


8715. Do you remember the price of tunnelling ?—I remember the 
general prices of the different kinds of work. 
8716. What do you think would be a fair price for tunnelling at the 


8717. Line tunnels such as we require for that work ?—I may say I 
had no line tunnels on my sub-division, and of course I dil not go into 
the calculation of cost. 3 : 


ty 
__ 8718. Do you remember whether it was generally understood among Price for tunnel- 
the engineers at that time whether the price was considered a high or li™s low. 
alow one ?—It was considered a very low one—Mr. Whitehead’s price 
for tunnelling—as far as I heard, 


_ 8719. Do you know whether any of your superior officers had the 

‘inclination to make him do more or less tunnelling than was esti- 

i? ?—I am not aware of the amount of tunnelling that was estimated 
r, 


8720. Without knowing that, did you know their inclination, or did 
you ever hear them express an opinion on the subject ?—Yes; I think 
| id. 


121. Who was it ?—I think I heard Mr. Rowan. 


(22, What did he express?—His taking delight in ondetinenthe a eee ena 
innels to be made. ordering tunnels 
; to be made. 
723. Do you remember upon what occasion that took place, or who 


ere present ?—I cannot say I do. I cannot remember who was 
@sent. It was during one of his visits to the line, 


724. Can you remember what was said on the subject ?—It was some 
I, * . . . 
mace where a stream tunnel was necessary, and the District Engineer, 
t. Rowan, ordered one to be put in. 
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8725, Was that all that was said ?—Yes; I think he made the remark — 


A fiendish delight that he took a fiendish delight in ordering those tunnels in. 4 


8726, Have you any doubt that the tunnel was necessary, at that | 
time ?—I have no doubt in the world but that it was necessary ; but the | 
particular point I cannot now call to mind. I dare say in a very short | 
time I should be able to think of the point where it was. i 


4 

8727. Are we to understand that he exhibited a desire to put the | 

expense upon Mr.Whitehead when there was no occasion, or only when | 

there was occasion he was glad to do it ?—I did not look at it in that | 

light. 4 

Rowan did not 8728. Do you consider that in respect to that matter he did more | 
exceed his duty, _ than was his duty to do towards directing the tunnels to be made ?— 
division. Certainly not on my sub-division. > H 
8729. Do you remember about what time the contractor first begam | 

to make solid embankments instead of trestle work on your sub-divi- | 
sion ?—That I cannot answer without having my record book. That | 
would show at what time horrowing commenced. 
8730. Can you tell about what time the solid earth embankments. | 
were made instead of trestle on any other part of the line, contract | 
15 ?—I do not know. a 
8731. Have you continued to be connected with that sub-section | 
since you first went up there ?—Altogether until now. a 
8732. In speaking of tunnels, did you understand me to ask only of 
line tunnels on your sub-section ? —Yes. Bt: 
8733. Are there tunnels other than line tunnels ?—There are stream 
tunnels. 
8734. Have you any knowledge of the country south of the line 
which has been located on section 15 ?—I have not, never having | 
been over it. | 


8735. Have you had an opportunity of examining Red River between | 
Winnipeg and Selkirk ?—I have not. anne 

8736. You have not any data upon which to form an opinion as to 
the proper locality for crossiyg ?—I have not. coal 


Line lowered and 8737. Has the grade been lowered materially since the contract was: 
eee eo tee det on your sub-section ?—It has been changed in many places; but it | 
different from was lowered, and it has been put up since that again, so I do not thin 


idea when con- that it would be materially changed since the contract was let. 


tract let. 
8738. Are you aware that the cost of the work on section 15, as 
executed, is very much more than the cost as estimated at the time that | 
the tenders were asked for ?—I have heard them talking about it. 


8739. Have you any opinion as to the reason of that excess ?—I su my 
pose the quantities could not have been taken out accurately. i, / 


8740. In your opinion, is that the proper cause of the difference ? 
I could not answer that, because I do not know from what data the 
worked to take out those first quantities. : 


8741. Have you ever considered the question of the change fror 
trestle to earth embankments so as to ascertain how it affected 
general cost ?—Yes; I suppose it was very much dearer. 
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8742. Did you go into any calculation on the subject, or was jt Comtract No. 156 


* formed by a rough mental esiimate?—It was a mental estimate. [ 
have never been asked to make any calculation by my superiors. 


5743. Have you any figures that would show the mode of reasoning 
© by which you arrived at that conclusion ?—I have not. 


8744. Have you ever formed any opinion upon the question as to 
the height of earth embankments which would be equivalent to trestle 
_ work in any filling—equivalent in cost ?—I have made no calculations, 
8745. Do you remember about the time when Mr. Smith first went 

over the line of your sub-section ?—I remember when he passed over 

the line, but whether it was the first or secoad time I cannot say from 
~~ memory. : 


a. 


8746. Did you take part in-any conversation with Mr. Smith at that 
time ?—I may have done so; but I cannot say that [ remember any 
~ particular conversation occurring. 


5747. Do you remember whether he made any remark aout the 
embankments being placed on the line instead of trestle work ?—I do 
not. 


_ 8748. Is there anything further in connection with the Pacific Rail- 
_ way which you would like to explain in your evidence, or add to your 
evidence ?—No; but I should like it to be recorded that I have answered 
altogether from memory, without any journal or diaries to look to. 
8749. Have you any reason to think that your answers are incor- 
rect on that account ?—No; I have not. 


P, SUTHERLAND. 
ma Winnipea, Thursday, 30th September, 1880. 


The Chairman :—Mry. Peter Sutherland now makes an application to Application to 
_ the Commission, through his counsel, to be allowed to aiid to or cor- Cr eee 
~ rect his previous evidence in the matter of date. It is objected by Mr. c 
_ Nixon, in person, that Mr. Sutherland should not to be allowed to 
_ make this correction or addition, because since he gave his evidence on 
the former occasion, Mr. Nixon has made a churge against him of 
perjury, based on his evidence, and that he ought not therefore to be 
allowed now to alter it in any shape, because this would prejudice the 
' position of the prosecutor who intimates that upon some future occasion 
“he proposes to take further proceedings before the Grand Jury. 
_ Assuming for the moment--which, however, we cannot admit——that a 
criminal charge before a different tribunal concerning evidence pre- 
' viously given by Mr. Sutherland, could govern our decision, the Com- 
missioners do not see how any conduct or statement on the part of 
_ Mr. Sutherland to-day, could affect the criminality or innocence of 
statements made under oath upon a previous occasion; they may, 
' however, affect the history of the facts which are before this Commis- 
_ sion for investigation; they could not lessen any misconduct of his— 
_ supposing there was misconduct —at an earlier period. Mr. Nixon is 
_ evidently wrong in his contention on this head. Therefore, us fur as 
» our duty is concerned—which is to elicit all the facts—we are now of 
' Opinion that we ought to listen to any correction which Mr, Sutherland 
_ wishes to make. 


at 
“< 
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Prrer SurTuERLAND’s examination continued: 
By the Chairman :— 
8750. You have been already sworn ?—Yes. 


8751. What is the alteration or correction that you wish to make 
in your evidence ?—At the time Mr. Kirkpatrick and other members 
of Parliament came through to this country, I was sent for. That was 
before I rendered Mr. Nixon’s account. J was sent for to Dr. Schultz’s 
house where they were, and I was questioned on matters relating to 
my connection with the supply of goods to the Government. The 
information that they asked for I refused to give, and they advised me 
then that [ was to be summoned before some tribunal to give evidence. 
That was previous to my rendering Mr. Nixon’s account. That is all 
I have to say: that I was aware of their intention of summoning me 
before some Commission or Court to give evidence. 


8752. Have you anything further to add ?—-Nothing. 
The Chairman (to Mr. Nixon) :— 
8753. Is there any question, Mr. Nixon, which you would wish -us— 
to ask Mr. Sutherland ? 
Mr. Nixon :—No; nothing. 


Thomas Nixon's examination continued : 
By the Chairman :— 


8754 In your journal A on page 20, an entry appears: “ Deposit to 
the credit of the Paymaster of the Canadian Pacific Railway, in Mer- 
chants Bank, $505:” can you say whether that was placed to your indi- — 
vidual account or to official account ?—It must have been placed to my 
individual credit, because I had no official account—that is in my own 
name; it was all credi‘ed to the Canadian Pacific Railway Account as 
coming from Ottawa. 

8755. You are speaking now of your official account ?—Yes. 


8756. But these entries, you think, would be in your private account ? 
—I presume so, Let me explain that no moneys could be placed to 
my Official account other than by the Government. . 

8757. Assuming that to be right then, do you say that these moneys 
were placed to your private credit ?— Yes. 


758. Would they be mixed up with other private moneys of your 
own in thesame account? ~It is probable they would. Yes; I suppose 
they would. , 


8759. Have you any means of showing now what moneys did come 
in that way into your private account in the bank out of funds which — 
belonged to the Government ?—I have not. These would be moneys — 
which came into my bands as paymaster, the money which you referred — 
to there. For instance, a person was fined $500 by the Commissioner 
of Mounted-Police; he was instructed to pay that money to me. 


$760. Are you mentioning that by way of illustration ?—Yes ; 
way of illustration, 
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~ _ 8761. This particular item was a matter pertaining to the Pacific Book-keeping. 
~ Railway ?—Yes; the other was for Mounted Police. 

Pane ; : Does not remem- 
| 8762. Do you remember about this particular item ?—I do not. ber the facts con- 
nected with item. 

_ 8763. And do you say that you have no means now of showing how 

_ the moneys were passed to your credit, or what amount of money 
" Was passed to your credit ?—No; the books will show that I do not 


say that. 


_ 8764. Tasked you if you could show whether your private moneys 
_ were mixed with tnose Pacific Railway moneys in your private account 
, at the bank, and you said yes ?—Yes, 


i 


8765. Task you if you have any means of showing now how much 
_ Of the Pacific Railway money was so mixed with your own in the way 
~ you described in your. private bank account ?—Only by the Govern- 
~ ment books before you. The moneys are there charged to me. 


, Ap J Declines to show 
8766. Here are the books from the beginning of your office until the aro ROOES Vaar 

_ end of 1876; will you please show any account which exhibits that ?— Se dneye paints 

- You had better get the accountant to do that; I have not time to ZORDIS PER OUCNS 

| over those books now. charged to him. 

8767. Is there any one account which will show it without going over 


all the books ?—I do not know that there is; L was not the accountant, 


8768. You’mean the Pacific Railway accountant ?—Yes; I had an 
accountant. 


__ 8769. Tam speaking of the moneys which are mixed up with your 
_ private moneys; I suppose that was not done without your consent ? 
_ —Certainly not. How could it be? 


8770, I am not asking how it could be: [ am asking, as a matter of 
fact, did you consent to the Pacific Railway moneys teing mixed up 
with the private account of your own at the bank ?—[ presume that is 
_ the way it was done. 
8771. I am asking you to show to the Commissioners to what extent Conn nbs wi) 
the Pacific Railway moneys were mixed with your own in your pri- mixture of C.P.R. 
' vate account ?—I cannot; but the accountant can, I presume, moneys and his 


own took place. 
_ _ 8772. Will you name one of them ?—H#. G. Conklin and D. 8. Currie. 
T think there is an exhibit placed before you, in my own hand-writing, of 
the moneys which I placed to the credit of the Receiver-General from 
Month tomonth. The exhibit now before youis in my own hand-writing 
_ as from time to time moneys were sent. 


_ 8773. Do you understand that I am not speaking of the moneys 
which passed into the bank to any official account; I am speaking at 
_ present of moneys that were passed into the bank to your individual 
_ private account ?—I so understand. 


_ 8774. Then why tell me that you have a statement that shows the 
_ Moneys that go into the Receiver-General’s account ?—Why did you 


A 


I! hot ask me that ? 
4 8775. Because I am trying to elicit the truth in my own way. Please 


_ understand that for the present I am trying to ascertain the moneys 
_ which you controlled belonging to the Pacific Railway after they were 
put to your private credit in the bank. I am not asking what ulti- 


Mately became of them, but I am asking how you controlled them, and 
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qe 
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> 

Fi 


if you can show in what way they were controlled and to what extent _ 
they were controlled by your private account ?—I can explain to you — 
frankly and freely that they went to my private credit, and that I sent 
to the Receiver-General, from month to month, those moneys which 
came into my hands. 


8776. I quite understand what you say, and I have no idea that itis 
not correct, but in the meantime Iam trying to ascertain whether — 
—besides your memory, which is as liable to error as that of any other 
man—there is any written record of these transactions ?—In the books ~ 
there is. & 


8777. Then I propose to you to find it in the books ?—I have not 
time to find it in the books without the aid of the accountants; the 
accountants kept the books and knew the moneys. dd 

8778. Were you aware that the accountant kept one account in your P 
own name in the Pacific Railway books ?—I think so. 


8779. Should $505 appear as charged against your private account in ~ 
that book ?—I suppose it should. eal 


8780. Will you look and see if it does (handing the ledger to witness) ? H 
—This is a different account which you hand me. 


8781. Iam handing you no one aceount, but I am handing you the 
whole ledger ?—(Looking at the book): This is the account of my - 
salary. e 

8782. It might have been any other account ?—No. 8 


8783. Do you say your ledger A does not show any other account in i 
which your private account appears ?—It so appears. Mr. Conklincan 
explain that. [suppose you will permit me to show that that money” 
went to the Receiver-General befvre this Court closes ? af 


8784. I will let you now?—I could not show it now. That account — 
is kept by myself. 


8785. I am not at present enquiring whether any money finally 
remained in your hands which belonged to the Government ; but, amongst _ 
other things, | am enquiring into the system of book-keeping which — 
was adopted at the time, so as to know whether it was sufficient to show 
the real state of affairs, or whether it was defective ?—I suppose you 
are trying to do me the credit of finding out whether I kept any Gov- 
ernment money or not. ix 


8786 You will be afforded every opportunity to make any explan- : 
ation you please about this matter. The questions which I have put to 
you are questions which are suggested to find out, in my own way, any” 
points which I think necessary to be elicited. Do you remember 
whether in the books, as they were kept by your book-keeper during the” 
first eighteen months or thereabouts, there was an account which was — 


intended to show the moneys which you obtained private control of ?—_ 
There must have been. 


: : ol 
8787. Then do you think that account would appear in the ledger?” 
—It ought to. Isay there must have been from this fact: that when 
the first of the month, or the time I would send moneys to the Receiver- 
General, would arrive, I would ask the book-keeper how much money _ 
in my possession belonged to the Government. He was supposed to be __ 
able to tell me, from time to time, what moneys came in, if any. Some-_ 
4 
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mes none came in. Jor example, take that horse which you brought pogk-kecping. 

my notice the other day, $25. 

__ 8788. Do you remember whether you exercised such a supervision Does not know 

_ over his book-keeping as to know whether such an account did exist ?— Ter pon hg 

_ Lthink not; I was very busy and had a great deal to do.’ My duties books an account 


‘ of these mo 
' were exceedingly arduous and numerous. A 3) ee 


8789. Without suggesting for a moment that any moneys remained 

in your hands finally which ought not to have remained, I might say 
that I have not discovered any system by which these moneys were 
exhibited in any particular account ?—Well, they ought to have been ; 
there is no doubt about that. 


__ 8780. As far as it has struck us from looking at the books, it appears 
that it will be necessary to go through every item to find out what 
sums were so controlled by you ?—That is so. I suppose even that can 
be done, though it may take a long time. 

_ 8791. We are willing to give the time, so far as the Commissioners General rule not 
‘are concerned. Do I understand you correctly to say that your sub- to credit sub: 
agents would never be credited with items of expense unless these penses unless 
"items were certified or corroborated by some officer of the railway on “im certified. 
‘the spot ?—That was generally speaking the case. However, take the Exceptions to 
“instance of John Brown and another sub-agent, whose name I did not 'S"™!' 
“mention the other day—Mr. McGinn. These persons were alone in the 
North-West for part of the time—for part of the time alone—watching 
stores, for example; and then there was another sub-agent I forgot 
also, Mr. Cameron, a grocer of this city, who you can get. Mr. Currie 
was a sub-agent. 


8792. ‘he other sub-agents, were they in such localities that they 

' could not get their expenses certified by some engineer or person on 
the spot, or would you expect that from them ?—We expected it more 

particularly from those in-the field with large parties in the North- 

' West —Valentine Christian, J. J. Bell, and John Brown, when he was 

with any party. 

_ 8793. Take the first one you name: do you say that the credits which Valentine Chris- 
you have placed to his account would he based on a certificate from “@™* #°count 
‘some engineer or person who would know the correctness of them ?— 

‘The moneys would be by requisition from the engineer. 


_ $794. But the credits which you placed to his account against these 
moneys ?—That we would know from the return sheets which would 
come of the number of persons employed—the pay-lists. 


8795. Whatever the character of the certificate or the shape of it 

might have been, do you mean that he would always have certificates of 

some kind before you to place items to his credit against the moneys 

) which you had charged him with ?—I do not understand the question 

properly. 

_ 8796. Well, I will repeat it in another shape. You advanced moneys 

to him upon a requisition of some engineer or person in charge of the 

‘Surveyor’s work ?—Yes. 

8797. He would not return that money to you, but he would send in Christian would 
statements for which he asked credit. Is that right ?—No; if you use Meénts using up 
the expression “ for which he asked credit.” He would send in state- ees given to 
ments using up the credits which were given to him, 
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$5,020.75 charged 
to Valentine 
Christian. 


Christian, gener- 
ally personally 
rendered ac- 
counts, 


Generally. engi- 
neer in charge 
signed certifi- 
cates. 


Engineer’s requi- 
sition equivalent 
to certificate. 


Pay-lists suppos- 
ed to be signed by 
engineers when 
they came in. 


Accounts of sub- 
agents satisfac- 
torily settled. 


‘Wrote to one 
complaining of 
absence of certifi- 
cates, 


"08 
é : : Mi: 
8798, Would he not ask credit against these amounts which you had — 
charged against his account ? Do you know, for instance, if there wasa@ — 
separate account kept with Valentine Christian, in your books, in which 
you Charged him with the moneys you advanced to him ?—There should 
have been, 
8799. Look at your ledger A, page 11, as an illustration ?—Yes; I 
see it. 
8800. What sums have you charged to Valentine Christian on that 
page, in gross ?— $5,020.75. 
8801. Now have you given him credit for any items against that ?— 
Yes; there are expenses here. ! 
8802. How would you ascertain the correctness of these credits ?— 
His account would be rendered and brought in to me by the accountant. 


8803. His account would be rendered by whom ?—By himself; 
generally speaking the accounts were brought into my office. 


8804, You would look over that account which was rendered by him, — 
in order to ascertain whether the credits which he claimed in it were 
correctly allowed to him ?—I did, Sir. I have no doubt about that. I 
think I can safely say that is the case. 


8805. Would these credits so allowed him be based on the certificates 
of any one else but himself?—Generally speaking, the engineer in - 
charge had to sign these—if he did not, he would present to me a 
certificate, or requisition rather, ordering him to make a certain pur-_ 
chase. For instance, we will take expenses, $3; expenses, $100; — 
expenses, $20. I would want to know what those expenses were, — 
and he would give me a requisition from the engineer to do a certain 
thing, say buy a horse, or a cart, or a dog harness. «In that way I had 
a supervision, but no other, except where the account would be rendered 
and signed by the engineers. Pay-lists were always supposed to be iH 
signed by the engineer when they came in. | 


8806. Were they always signed, do you think ?—Perhaps there might 
be some instances when they were not; but we knew the number of | 
men in the field at any date, because | employed them, or they were 
employed under my ken. 


8807. If they were employed beyond your ken, what certificate 
would you have to form the basis of your credit to your sub-agent ?—~= 
This amount would be on the pay-list, and these pay-sheets would be 
signed by the engineer in charge. ¥ 


8808. Is it your recollection that the accounts of these sub-agents yi 
were satisfactorily settled with you ?—That is my recollection, alwayea 

8809. Do you remember writing to any of those sub-agents that they — 
had sent you no certificates corroborating those statements for several , 
months at a time ?—Yes; I do not remember to which of them. It 
might have been Bell, but I am not sure. 


8810. Would the credits be still placed to his account without those 
certificates, or would you keep the matter open ?—There would be very 
little moneys placed to their credit at all. “a 


8811. You speak of $5,000 to this man’s credit in one year ?—Yes. — 
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- 8812. I mean advanced to him for disbursements on account of the Hooke Leepin a. 
Government; was it intended that you yourself should exercise A 
~ the judgment and supervision over the manner in which those sums 

- were disbursed ?—Certainly ; and I did. 


, 8813. Could you exercise that judgment without seeing the certifi- 
© cates of no person other than the man himself who had the use of the 
money ?—No; unless I had requisitions from those men. If the engi- 
heer makes a requisition to: have a certain work done or a certain man 


employed, it is natural for the paymaster to suppose that that work 
has been done. 
}! 8814. Please look at your letter-book, page 289, and say whatis your 


recollection about that matter ?—I recollect that the pay-sheect came 
> into me in September, October, November and December. 


i 8815. Of what year ?—I cannot tell for the moment. It may have 
» been April 28, 1876. 


8816. But the December was in 1875?—Yes; this is the letter Letter to Chris- 
addressed to Valentine Christian, 12th April, 1876, and reads as Han complaining 
- follows :— ® certificates. 


“I desire to draw your attention to the very grave omission on your part in respect 
to the pay-sheets for the months of September, October, November and December, 

_ not one of which bas been certified to either by the engineer, who, according to his 
_ instructions on page 15 of the printed instructions from the Engineer-in-Chief, should 
certify to the correctness cf the statements, or by yourself. You will see that for the 
_ future no omission of this kind occurs, as I expect that this alluded to will be returned 

from Ottawa for the signatures which should be attached.” 


Now permit me to make an explanation. One of the engineers, Lucas refused to- 
- Mr. Lucas, positively refused to sign any documents, as he said he Sign docaments. 
_), had nothing to do with it. That I now distinctly remember having been 

» brooght to my notice. There was some difficulty between the 

_ engineer sometimes and the sub-agent. 


_ _ 8817. Do you give me that as the reason why Valentine Christian’s 
_ items alluded to in that letter are not certified to?—No; I mention 
_ that as some of the difficulties sub-agents might have. 


8818. Do you remember that those items which appear to have been 
credited to Christian were afterwaids corroborated by any certificate 
__ according to the practice which he describes ?— I do not remember ; but 
___ IL know that Mr. Lucas was in with me about the time of the settle- 


_ Valentine Christian’s account is balanced by giving him credit on 4th joygnted 
EO 


G 


a 


Bank cheques, $1,283.75,”’—can you say who got the benefit of these 
_ cheques—I mean in the first instance ?—I presume the parties in the 


8820. If you will look at page 107 of ledger A, you will see that John John Brown's ac~ 
_ Brown’s account (who was a sub-agent) is finally balanced by a credit Count balanced by 
_ Of $2,861.28, with the words ‘Bank Account: ” do you remember, or $2,861.28. 

_ an you explain, what became of the money with which he is there 

_ ¢redited, or what the words “ Bank Account” mean ?—I do not know 


_ whether he put that money to his own credit and gave me a cheque 
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A StS payable to me as paymaster. This person was a person who sold very _ 
large stores in the North-West, this John Brown, and this would be 
when he came in and made his final returns for that year; at least, I 
would presume it would. I could tell you better if I couid see John 
Brown’s account in detail as rendered to the accountant, the settlement 
made. 

3821. Did you know whether Conklin had been employed as book- _ 
keeper anywhere before you employed him ?—I do not know just now, 
and I do nut remember. I told you the other day that I had heard he — 
was the Principal of a commercial college at Hamilton. 

8822. Do you understand enough of the system upon which those 
books were kept to explain to what account that item ought to be~ 
debited; that item which you have given John Brown credit for?—— 
No; I will have to leave that to Conklin to explain. } 

J. H. Rowan’s 8823. On page 168 of ledger A, the account of James H. Rowan 
account Palanced 4 pears to have been balanced in December, 1876, by an item of $1,380 
$1,380. passed to his credit with these words: “Settled with the Department ~ 


Led 


tor balance of account; ” do you recollect anything about the transac- 
tion, or can you explain what account was debited with that item which 
you there give h:m credit for?—No; Ido not remember. There was 

a large sum of money given tohim, I think, by the Department, for 
some expense which he had not made an account of—I am now 
speaking entirely from memory—not a sum equal to this, and he 
was instructed, I think, to pay back the balance. It may be in con-— 
nection with that in some way. 1 do not understand that that is the 
$544.35. I think though it is that item there; I think that was paid — 
back by order of the Department. 


8824. Then that last remark would not apply to the last item of which ~ ! 
I have spoken, $1,380 ?—No; | think not. 3 


$825, You have no recollection of this large item which closed John - 

Brown’s account, as to the disposition of it ?—I do not remember at 

the present moment. . 

No private trans- 8826. Had you private transactions with Brown separate from the_ 
eTitnoad Rad Government account ?—-I had in one sense. I put money of Brown’s 
Sea daaie an into the savings bank for him, but that is all. I had no other, and 
we they were his own moneys—they were not Government moneys. That 

is all the transaction I had with Brown. : 


8827. You were not under favours of any kind to him ?—No; nothing’ 
of the kind. 


8828. You just handled his money to deposit it ?—That is all) When 
be was going to the North-West he gave me the sum of $2,000 or $3,000 
which he had, to put it into the saving’s branch of the bank to his’ 
private credit. 

8829. As far as you can tell now, are you of opinion that he settled 
that balance, and that the Government got the benefit of it?—I am; 
most decidedly. 


pore book: Kept 8830. Look at this book marked “store-book,” and say if this i8 — 
7 “the book to-which you referred in your former evidence when you said 
that a book was kept in which there would be shown the articles that 


had gone into the store, those which had gone out, and the balance which — 
z7 


Isee itis in John Parr’s handwriting—most of it. 
; & 


8831, Did you intend that thal book should show at any given time 
he amount of property which was there belonging to the Government ; 
hich would be in the store and which would be sent from the store 
-also ?—f*or instance, when I would get a requisition, the first thing I 
would do would be to hand the requisition to the storeman, and go over 
the store and see if any old stores which would come in from any other 
_ survey party could be utilized, and if so, he was to make use of them; 
in that way they were reissued. 


_ 8832. [ am directing my question to ascertain this: whether at any 
given time the book would show the balance of the stores then on hand ? 
_—Yes; I think we took stock at the end of each year and returned to 
_ the Government the amount we had on hand. 
% 

_ §833. Was it only when stock was so taken that one could ascer- 
tain the amount of stores from your books?—I presume that was all, 
except without going over the book and seeing the amount which came 
in and the amount which went out. Many of these stores were worth- 
less when returned from the cook. There were tin pots, kettles, pans, 
- toboggans, snow shoes, &c., which had been used on the survey. 


_ 8831. This book appears to us to contain a series of memoranda of 
| Separate transactions—the receipt of goods, for instance, and the issue 
_ oceasionally ; but it does not appear to contain a statement always 
showing, or from which it could be always ascertained, what stores 
| were on hand at that particular time: is that your idea of the book ? 
_ —Yes; I think that is correct. 
_ 8835. Did you yourself at times pay wages and take credit for the 
_ payments as they appeared upon the pay-sheets ?—I think to Indians 
sometimes. I.think lremember. (Looking at the book, page 314, ledger 
A): Yes; I think it was when no sub-agent was in, the Indians came 
an, I think. [am not sure that I am now correct about its having been 
Indians. That is a case which Mr. Conklin will fully explain too, I see 
it mentioned “ by wages as per pay-sheet” in which cases there are 
only three items. I presume that these were men sent in by the 
_ engineer, 
| __ 8836. With the pay-sheet?—With the pay-sheet; I am not sure 
that I am correct, but as well as my memory serves me that is the 
Way itis. I may say that if the sum mentioned there was taken out 
_ in one cheque by me, which is the probable way, the cheque would be 
“pay paymaster for wages so much,” that the pay-sheet would go 
down as a voucher along with the account. 
_ 8837. That particular pay-sheet would be certitied by yourself and 
| the men who would sign for their wages?—Yes; and the engineer. 
I would not pay wages of that kind without the engincer I presume. 
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Eras G, ConKLIN sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 


8838. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 
8839. How long have you lived here ?—Six years past. 


8810. Have you had any connection with any matters pertaining to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—lI was clerk in the office of Mr. Nixon. 


8841. Were you clerk for all the business transacted in that office or 
only fora particular portion of it ?—I was clerk for all the expendi-. 
tures in Connection with the Canadian Pacitic Railway and the Mounted, 
Police oftice. ‘ 

8842. Were separate books kept for the Pacific Railway matters ?— 
Yes. ; 

8843. Do you remember how long you were employed in that way ? 
—A little over two years. 


8844. About what time did you commence ?—I think it was in 
February, 1875. 


8845. Could you remember now what books you kept connected with 
the railway ?—I think | do. Of course [have never seen them for some 
four years now. I know we kept a day-book, a cash-book and ledger, 
and | think there was an invoice-book for pasting in invoices, 


5846. Was there a letter-book ?—There was; but I did not keep it. 


8847. Do you think this is the book which you refer to as the day- 
book ; it is marked “day-book A?”—(After examining the book) a 
Yes. . 


8848. The first entry in that is 12th April, 1875; do you think that 
is the beginning of the entries in any book of this account ?—I think 
so. 


8849. Do you think that there was a day-book before this ?—I do not. 
remember of any. I had no other. 


8850. Had you any knowledge of book-keeping before that ?—Yes. 
8851. Any practical experience ?—Yes. 


8852. In what sort of an establishment ?—In a wholesale store in 
Hamilton; and I adjusted accounts in Hamilton as an accountant. 


8853. Among other books you have described a ledger, what is the 
object of a ledger ?—The ledger I used was merely for keeping the 
accounts of the menemployed. From that ledger [ do not suppose 
a balance skeet could have been made up, because the way I understood 
all I.had to do in that matter was merely to keep an account of the 
expenditures, and the accounts were supposed to be kept in Ottawa. A 
great many of the engineers that came into this country bought sup- 
plies, and their salaries were paid there, and we were not for a long 
time in possession of those matters; and I do not think we were in 
complete possession of those matters up to the time I left. I remember, — 
in the particular case of Mr, Rowan on being stationed here, that we | 
wrote for special entries of his account in Ottawa so as to be able 
to tell the standing of his account. v 
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8854. Do you wish us to understand that your book was only to show 
the transactions of this branch office, as far as the Pacitic Railway was 
concerned ?—Yes; merely for keeping accounts of this office. 


8855. Then expenditures of any persons on account of the Railway 


made from the head office, would not, according to your idea, appear 
in your books. Is that what you mean ?—Yes; that is what I mean. 


8856. As far as your branch was concerned, will you tell me what 
you understood was the object of the ledger ?—Keeping the workmen’s 
accounts. 


8857. Only workmen’s ?—Yes. 


— 8858. Did you not keep other accounts in it ?— Other accounts were 
kept but it was not complete. 


- 8859. Not complete in what respect?—For instance: Division P. 
- They brought supplies with them, or their engineers brought supplies. 
Thad no knowledge of that. It would not show the complete expendi- 
ture of Division P, for instance. 

8860. Then, without reference to this branch, would you tell me the 
_ object of the ledger in any set of books ?—To show the true position of 
the business. 


6861. Do you understand that your ledger shows the true position of 
ie business of that branch ?—It did, as far as the workmen were 
soncerned . 


7 8862. Do you say that the ledger was only to show your position as 
regards the workmen only ?—No. 


_ 8863. Then why did you adopt a different system with regard to the 
dger here from what you say you understand to be the object of a 

dger in any set of books ?—For this reason: when [ was taken into 
the employ, | was under the impression that | had merely to keep an 
count of the disbursements and receipts of this branch, and that was 
nt to Ottawa, and the accounts kept entered there in full. That was 
hat I understood when I went there, Of course they showed every 
sbursement. 


8864. From whom did you get that idea?—l understood that from 

Mr. Nixon. 

8865. Suppose gools were purchased from a merchant in town, and 

pplied to a surveying party on a particular contract—for instance, in 

is locality—-did you understand that you were to credit that merchant 

ith the goods in your books and charge the party with them?—I 

ould take and charge the contract or the party for whom the goods 
ere purchased, 

‘FBic : . 

_ 8866. Would you not credit somebcdy ?—I would eredit cash. 

: 8867. You would not credit cash until you had paid the cash ?—No. 
8868. Then if any period elapsed between the furnishing of the goods 
“by the merchant and the payment of them, to whose credit would they 
ar?—I did not have the account until it was paid. It was the 
I saw of it when the account was brought in. The merchant who 
Opplied the goods would bring in his account, and that would be the 
Hist I would see of it—on the payment of it. . 


“<a 
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Bouli-keeping.. 


Object. of ledger : 
to keep the work- 
men’s account. 


A ledger should 
show the true 
position of 
business. 


Idea of his duties 
as book-keeper 
obtained from 
Nixon. 


The system of 
book-keeping. 
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Bookkeeping 8869. Then did you not record in some book, from time to time, th 


requisition of the parties, the supplies which were furnished on that 
requisition, and the party to whom the goods went? —There was a re- — 
quisition book kept. I forget exactly how it was kept. As the accounts. — 
came in they were checked from these requisitions and marked off as — 
having been supplied. 


; 


: i. 
No record of any 8870. But did you keep any record of the state of the accounts — 
Mieeaorey ween between the time the goods were furnished and the time at which they — 
paid for it. were paid for ?—No. ; 
8871. For that portion of the time the transaction was not recorded ? 


—Yes. i 
8872. Did you consider that was a proper way to manage a set of — 
books ?—I could not do anything else, as far as | was concerned. P| 


8873. Did you consider that was a proper way to manage a set of | 
books ?—I suppose it could have been managed differently. There | 
could have been, I suppose, a requisition book, and had some record — 
that way. 


he a 
8874. You do not mean to say that a requisition book is necessary 
at all for a set of books. Supposing a merchant chooses to give goods 
without any requisition to Mr. Nixon, would it not still be proper to 
record the fact that the merchant had delivered some goods to you, and 
that some account is indebted to him for these goods ?—Yes. =i) 
8875, I am asking you if that was ever recorded ?—No. his 


Nixon went and 8876. Why not?- A requisition when it was handed to Mr. Nixon, 
aoe ee enew he would take and buy these goods. I had no knowledge where he 
nothing until the was buying them. ‘The first intimation I had of it was when th 
brought in. account was brought in. That was the first intimation I had that thes 


goods were purchased. 


8877. Well, for whatever object the ledger is kept, can you tell me 
the sources of information from which the entries are drawn to the 
ledger ?—You are speaking in a general sense ? 


8878, Either particular or general ?—They can be drawn from the — 

cash-book, journal and bill-book. There can be quite a number of — 

ce ed a ‘ i 

auxiliary books to the ledger. Of course some have one system and 

some another, but these books are all auxiliary. ; 

Not rt lr «Bie te 

SS eee 8879. Do you understand that it is proper to make entries in the 
ledger in any case 24 7 EAs 2 arst ti aaah 

podger in any case ledger in any case for the first time ?—No. 

8880. The entry then is drawn from some other book which you 

call an auxiliary book ?—Yes, 


Poes not remem- —_ 8881. Do you know whether all the entries in your ledger, as & 
tries in his ledger matter of practice, were drawn from some auxiliary book ?—I do not 
other sources, remember now. 


Usual to record in 8882. Do you record, or is it usual in a set of books to record, in the 
ger e source 2 ee . ® 10 
Aton ae entry is. ledger the source from which the entry was drawn by a note on the 
drawn. page ?—Yes, 

May be Instances 8883. Do you know whether that was a practice of yours in this set 
done in his books. Of books ?—I do not remember. There may be instances of it not 


being done. 
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~ 8884. Look at your ledger A and say whether that was the practice, gooklceping. 

Poithsr partially or in whole ?—-There are entries here for which there 


_is no reference. 


8885. I find the numbers of some cheques marked: will you tell me General practice. 

__ whether it was the general practice to omit that reference to the Wale wel UCBs 

auxiliary books, from. which you drew your information, or to insert Showing the 

‘it ?—It seems to be omitted here except by way of cheques. entry has been 
“he rawn. 


8886. Are the numbers of these cheques to be found in any other 
book except the book which you call your cash-book, as far as you 
_ know; in other words, does not this reference point only to the book 
/ which you call your cash-book ?—That is all, [ think, except the stub 
or counterfoil of the cheque-book. 


8887. Then these accounts in the ledger, where no number of the 
cheque is given, would be taken from some book which is not referred 
~ to in the ledger itself; is that right ?—Yes. 


8888. Can you tell me from what book they were, as a matter of 
fact, taken ;—the entries all through this ledger which are not accom- 
panied by cheque numbers—can you tell me from what book they were 

_ taken ?—They must have been from the journal. 


ey 


Fr 


8889. Do you know how you can find out from this ledger what Neither page nor 
* portion of the journal they were taken from? You cannot tell that oogogeue! 
_ without the number, without the page or folio, and that does not 
appear ?—No ; it does not appear. 


i 


8890. Then the only way to verify these accounts, if I have correctly 
understood your explanation, is to look through the different pages of 
_~ the auxiliary book which you call your journal ?—The date is the only 
Pad thing which might indicate it. 

92: 
| . 8891. After explaining, the sources from which you think it is right 
_ to draw the entries in the ledger, will you tell me what, in your opinion, 
es _ ought to be done with all the entries which appear in the day-book, or 
ig "journal, as you call it ?—The folio of the ledger should be indicated, 
___and they should be carried into the ledger. 


8892. Now, what did you call that original book; did you call it a 
_ day-book or a journal, from which entries were carried into the 
_ ledger ?—It may be a day-book or a journal. 


th 


8893. In this case what was it called ?—A day-book. 
| a 8894. Is day-book A the book to which you allude in this case ?— 
Poe Lies. ; 
| 8895. Look at the day-book and see if you follow the practice which pia not carry ali 


you say was the right one, of carrying entries into the ledger; in thepntriesinday- 


3 © 


~~ other words, have you carried all the entries in this day-book into 
the ledger ?—No. 


e 

_ 8896. Will you explain why you did not follow the practice which 
_ you say was the right one ?—There are some of these entries | see 
i which are carried into the cash-book. 


4 8897. Are they all carried either into the cash-book or into the 
ledger ?—I presume they are. 
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Beok-keeping. 


Item of $505 de- 
posited to credit 
of Nixon in bank. 


This item not 
carried into any 
@ash book or 
ledger. 


Cannot explain. 


Item $92.50 not 
carried into any 
book, 


8898. Look at page 20 and read an item of $505 deposited to the 


credit of the Paymaster of the Canadian Pacific Railway, in the Mer-— 
ae Bank, and tell me whether that was carried into any cash-book 

» any ledger ?—There is no folio to indicate it. 
i 


8899. Will you say, as a matter of fact, whether it was carried into 
any cash-book or any ledger ? Iscash-book A the cash-beok which you, 
kept at that time now in your hands ?--Yes; this is the cash-book 
which kept the accounts of the cash with the bank. That item _ 
you allude to there passed to the credit of the Receiver-General, and the 
receipt was sent to Ottawa, and ofcourse they have the account there, 
I presume. 

8900. Was it carried into any cash-book or any ledger ?—No; Ido _ 
not see it here. we 

8901. Why did you not adopt the practice which you consider the 
right one ?—This cash-book which 1 kept, was mereiy fur the bank 
account, 


— 
oe 


8902. Have you no references connected with that item to show that _ 
it was not carried to any account ?—No. 


8903. Then why do you say it was deposited to the credit of the 
Receivor-Generai; do you remember the fact at this moment ?—No, 
$904. Then why do you say so ?—The only thing is, I saw it entered 
here as being deposited to the credit of the Receiver-General. 
8905. Please read the entry as you see it ?—‘‘ Deposit to credit Pay +3 
master of C.P.R.1n Merchants Bank.” 


8906. Is that deposited to the credit of the Receiver-General?—No; 
I misunderstood that. ' 


8907. Now read that entry and understand it. Do you say that that 
was carried into any book in your set of books ?—No; I do not think 
it is. 


2 ‘ ae 
8908. Can you tell me why ?—I do not know how it was. 
£909. Look at the next page but one, 22. Look at a similar item of 


$92.50 ; can you tell me whether that was carried out into any one o7 your 
set of books, or made to appear in any book which the Governmeut have _ 
control of ?—No; I see nothing here indicating it, anything more than 
that that amount must have been returned to the Government. 


8910. When you say it must have been, you mean that it was pro- 
bably done? Jam not suggesting that it was not, I only wish to find 
out whether the books were kept so as to show the transaction, or 
whether the transactions must be ascertained from some independent 
source ?—I think you will have to find that from Ottawa. 


Qo 
8911. Do you say that your books—your ledger—will show the ~ 
actual transactions of that branch which was under your control, as 
book-keeper ?—Except merely so far as the disbursements of cash are- 
concerned. b 


8912. Is that item in any other book ?--No. 


8913. Do-you mean that these books show the transactions itt 
the exception of these two items that I have pointed out ?—I do no 
know; 1 could not tell without going over the books. 
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_ 8914. But row, with the book before you, do you say that all these ,FuTveyorship 


° 4 ook-Keeping. © 
ransactions or nearly all are recorded in your set of books properly ? 
--I think so. | 


' No it first 
~ 8915. Look at the first page and tell us on what page of your ledger page of day-book 


those are recorded ?—There is no item there for the ledger, apa 2 Ne 
; dger, 


8916, Look at the next. Did I not understand you to say that all 


‘the entries in this book ought to be transferred to the ledger ?—Of 
course I did not look at these entries. 


8917. Then when you said “ all” you did not mean all ?—Of course 
these are only mere memoranda. 


_ 8918. Do you ascertain now that your day-book, besides keeping 
“entries which ought to form a portion of all day-books, contains memo- 
anda ?—Yes ; the same as all day-books, : 
_ 8919. Would any day-book contain anything more than the entry to 
0 to debit or credit account ?—The day-book ought to show the history 
ofall transactions. A person may have occasion to put down a memo- 
vandum indicating something with no amount. 


8920. Then doI understand you to say that all the entries in this « 
“book, which refer to some particular amount, are carried forward to 
your ledger ?—No; we have just discovered one or two entries here, 


8921. All but these two ?—I do not know without looking. 


8922. There is another entry on page 4: “Received from James McKay Item of 5,182 
199,142; does that appear in any of your books? Is there not another Moe an 
_¢ash-book ?—I can remember no Dominion cash-book that we had. 


_ 8923. Do you remember what books are kept ?—I am not aware of 
any other cash-book. 

8924. Is there any reference to any other cash-book there ?—No. 
_ 8925. Then what is your opinion of that entry ?—It should have gone 
into the cash-book. 


8226. What is your opinion of what happened it ?—There is no No entry to indi- 
1 ee 2 ; 6 cate what becam@¢ 
entry to indicate it. of this sum, 


- 


8927, Therefore, what is your opinion ?—That it has not gone into 
my other book. 


—— * - 
8928. On page 9 there is an entry: “Received from the Boundary pr eclver ares 
Jommissioners, nine horses, $45) ; ’ do you:see that entry ?—Yes. — nissioness. 


8929, Does it appear in any other of your books ?—There is nothing 

9 indicate it. 

8930. What is your opinion upon the subject, as to its entry in any Nothing to indi- 
ther of your set of books ?—There is nothing to indicate that it ig Cate tbatthisitem 


i. s was carried into 
arried into any other book. piucunes book, 


8931, Seeing what you do, and having the intelligence that you 
ave, what is your opinion about that item ?—That it has not been 
ies ied to any other book. 


8932, April 30th, an entry of $5.42 has not been carried to any Item $5.42. 
ther book ?—Yes ; that would be in the cheque-book. 


8933. That is a portion of it?—I presume that the amount is in the 
ash-book in cheque 35. 
; 36 
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Fockikeoothen 8934, First of all you are charging him with money. I do not 
understand what cheque-book you can allude to. He bought hay frome 

you, did he not, by that entry ?—Yes, a ; 

8935. Will that appear in your cash-book, that he got hay ?—I may 

be mistaken— yes, the hay was got from me. That is an error in the 

entry. i 


8936. On page 10,1 find an entry in which an amount is named 
‘‘ By the Honourable James McKay, carts”—does that appear in your 
set of books ?—That will appear, but still there is nothing there to 
indicate that it does. It will appear in the invoice-book and paid by’ 
cheque. 


8937. Is the invoice-book}part of the regular set of books ?—Yes. } 


y | 
8938. Do you mean that this can be ascertained by looking at your 
invoice-book ?—Yes. 


8939. Has it been carried forward to your ledger, which Fou say 
would be a proper book in which to have this entry ?—There is nothing 

to indicate it there. * 

Witness finds in 8940, These are all the entries in which the amounts are named, in 
ren See ee: 174 beginning of the book, on the first four pages : you said some time 
feularamouret ago that all entries which had reference to a particular amount would 


Would appear in appear in the ledger; now what is your opinion on that subject?—— 
edger to have : ‘ 
been mistaken, hey should have gone in. 


£941. But did they go in ?--No. 


Cannot say $942. Mr. Nixon, in giving his evidence, stated that it was his 
acount ofitene impression that these amounts—for instance, on page 20, of $505, and— 
eb pee) on page 22, of $92.50—were, as a matter of fact, passed to his private 
Chak hs credit in the bank, and that he afterwards dealt with them in accountin 

for them to the Government; do you know, as a matter of fact, looking 


at these entries, whether that is correct or not ?—No; I cannot. 


$943. Can you not say, having written these books and having made 
these entries, what facts justify the entries ?—I would infer from them _ 
that they passed to his credit in the bank, 


Books do not 8944. Now, having had charge of these books for some time, andl 
show the amount i: ‘ 


placed to Nixon’s having looked at them to-day, can you explain to me how we can find 
private account out from the books, or from any evidence, the amount of moneys which 
were so placed to Mr. Nixon’s private account in the banks ?—Except 


by his report to Ottawa, in the letter-book. a 


8945. Was there any other record made from time to time? For 
instance: supposing Mr. Nixon should accidentally make a mistake, and 
not put all that he got in his statement, is there no way of ascertaining — 
from these books that such a mistake was made ?—By going over the 
books there would be, 


8946. That would be necessary would it ?—Yes. 


8947. There was no account kept by you of the whole transactions ? 
~—I do not remember. I do not think it. I do not remember, though 


there might have been. I thought there was another cash-book for 


entering receipts of cash, Of course that cash-book only shows the 
bank account. 4 
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8943. When you say that this matter can be ascertained by going Bookkeeping. 
‘through the books, do you mean by looking over each entry in the day- 
book to see if such an entry appears?—That is the only way now. 
A P : ; 4 a 9 » No system to 
8949. But no system was adopted to record these entries in any other NOsystem to 
_ place?—No; except by the letter-book. actions in any 
one place. 


Se 


___ each month, or quarterly, showing the amounts of cash received, and 
_ from what source. 


a) 


\ 8950. That was not a system to record it?—No. Talso senta report 


ce 8952. Then it would be by turning over all the different pages of 


ei: the day-book that you would get the data for that statement ?—That 
would be the only way. : 
- 8953. Is that a correct way of keeping track of the transactions of Books not kept 


_ any business, by leaving them to be ascertained by turning over the 1? 2 correct way. 
_ different pxges of the day-book, when you want to ascertain the result ? 
| —No. 


ay 8954. Can you tell me why that incorrect way was adopted ?—Be- Reasons for this. 
cause we had not time. I had to look after all the accounts of the 

' Canadian Pacific Railway and the Mounted Police, check over all the 

_ accounts as they came in, and additions and that sort of thing, so that 

_ it took up all my time. 


_ 8955. Look at page 107 of ledger A: do you see that the account Jonn Brown’s 
of John Brown is squared by giving him credit for an item of $2,861.28, #ocount squared 
' with the words Bank Account. I suppose you are of opinion that $2,861.28. 

' anentry of that kind to the credit of one account should have a corres- 

| ponding debit to some account of the same amount. Is that what you 
meenderstood by single entry, or any entry of any kind of system inthe 

be world ?—No; it would not be by single entry. 


4 _ 8956. Can you by single entry make charges against a man without 
~ having a corresponding entry; can you by any system of book-keep- 
_ ing in the world get them out even ?—They are not even in single 
entry. In single entry of course you may have adebit or credit entry 

Y Without any corresponding account; that is to any ledger account. 

ne 8957. According to the system which you say you adopted, should Cannot explain. 
_ that credit of $2,861.28 have a debit to some account, or be in the shape 

— of adebit to some account ?—I do not understand that amount either. 

_ IfI had an opportunity of looking over it, I could be able to explain it 

_ atafuture time. I do not know; but that must have been deposited 


_ by John Brown. This is his account as sub-agent. 


8959. Was it made by you ?—Yes. 


8960. Can you explain the basis of that entry? What would Bank 
Account mean, for instance? Do you think that meant that it went 
_ to your credit in the bank account, in the bank in which you were deal- 
_ ing ?—I cannot remember now why that entry was made. It I had time 
to look over it I am satisfied I could explain it all right. 
364 
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Bookekeeping, 8961. Did I correctly understand you to say that the reason for not 
making those entries, according to the system which you understand 
to be correct, was that you had not time to make them ?—Yes; and also _ 
I was under the impression that I had merely to keep a cash-book and 
keep an account of the expenses. 


8962. Did you think it would be more proper for you to make im- — 
proper or incorrect entries, for want of time, than to leave them 
unmade ?—No; I did not. 


8963. As a matter of fact have you any idea how many entries per 
day, on an average, you were called upon to make in these books ?-—E 
have not. Of course it was not so much the entries in the books ag 
checking over the supply accounts as they came in; there was a great 
deal in that, I know. 


Store-book kept 


by John Parrdid 8964, Do you remember anything about a store-book being kept by 
not come under : ; : ©) 
witness’s super- John Parr ?—I believe he did keep a store-book. 


vision, . 
8965. Did that come under your notice or supervision in any way?— 
No. : 


Made statements 8966. Do you remember whether you made up statements to be sent 
Government. © to the Government from time to time, to show what amount of stores 


from a statement belonging to the Pacific Railway remained in store?—Yes; 1 remem- 
made by John z 
Parr. ber there were statements made up to that effect. 


8367. Do you remember making thom ?—I remember making up — 
these statements. 


8968. Can you say from what material you made up those state- _ 
ments ?—I made them up from John Parr’s account, I think. He ren- | 
dered me an account of what stores were in the warehouse. Ido not rh 
see how else I could have got it. e. | 

foes not know 8969, Do you remember whether he purported or proposed to render 

or how Parrmade YOu an account of the stores that were actually there, or of the stores 

uP thisstatement. which his books showed ought to be there ?—I was under the impres- | 
sion that it was what was actually there; I do not remember from 
what source or how he made it up, but Lremember there were such 
reports made up and sent. 


8970. But as to the foundation of this statement, you do not remem- 
ber how he made it up ?~-I cannot speak from actual knowledge. . 


8971. Do you remember whether he represented to you that that 
statement showed the actual quantities in the store, or quantities © 
which his books showed ought to have been in the store ?—I cannot — 
exactly remember, 
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89713. Witness :—-I produce the letter-book I referred to in my pre 


~ vious examination, in which I find the following :—- beset to Braun 
Oye Oh Os ea 
*P. Braun, Esq., pesmpnnp ilies go 0°70 
‘* Secretary of Public Works. i SOU RMGE 


as Canadian Pacifie 
___ Srr,—In reply to yours of the 29:h ultimo, asking information respecting money Railway. 
_ deposited in the bank to the account of the Canadian Pacific Railway,I have the honour 
_. toenclose a duplicate statement of the details of the same. The original was sent 
_ Some days ago to Mr, C. H. O. Palmer, along with the statement of the expenditure 
up to the 30th June. As the fiscal year ended on the 30th June, I deemed it a proper 
_ course to place tothe credit of the Government all the moneys then in my possession. 
__ Indeed, I much prefer not to have any moneys placed to my private credit, and there- 
_ fore, as tar as possible, I pay all accounts by official cheque. Tke horse soid was one 
_ which had got kicked and which belonged to the C. P. R., having been, along with 
_ others, purchased for the parties going westward. The other 1.ems will, I think, 


' fally explain themselves.” 
_ Accompanying that was the detailed statement to which I have 
referred. I saw it, and the horse is mentioned in it. 


_ 8972. Did you render, from time to time, statements to the Depart- Always sent de- 
ment showing what you considered to be the amounts which you had aeneenan thee 

_ Teceived on the part of the Government, and the amounts which yOu cred OF Res ie 
had transmitted or deposited to the credit of the Receiver-General ?—I : 

| always sent a detailed statement with the moneys which I had deposited 

_ to the credit of the Receiver-General. That was never omitted—the 

detailed statement was never omitted. 


8973. Have you heard the evidence of Mr. Conklin to-day ?—I did. 


, __ 8974. He has led us to understand that the books, as kept by bim, Conklin’sdescrip- 


i 


ant 


i 


_ do not afford the means of ascertaining whether these statements which pon ot a 
you sent from time to time were actually correct —that is, from a Keeping correct. 
Collected account; but that the only means of ascertainiog what did 
Come to your private control is by turning over the different pages of 
the original books, which he éalls day-books, and collecting them 
“together again: do you know whether he is correct or not in that 
_ explanation ?—I apprehend he is correct. 
8975. Do you think that all the moneys which you did receive from 
40y source on account of the Pacific Railway, will be found entered in 
‘Some of his day-books or journals, in the detached manner he describes ? 
oI do. 


; 
Lr 8976. Are you able to produce a statement showing the amounts Aa a 

. which you placed to the credit of the Receiver-General or paid into the placed to credit of 
a: Government account, during the time that you were paymaster of the Keceiver General 
Pacific Railway ?—Yes; by a schedule which I produce, you will find 


: in it the details of all that money. (Exhibit No. 104.) 


ba 


. 
") 
“7 


_—I, generally speaking, advertised for tenders, or went to the respective 


7 


' Merchants and asked them. Sometimes there would not be sufficient time 
‘afforded me by the engineer to advertise. When that was the case I 


t: 8977. Where shall we find the particulars of the accounts which you 

Claim to have settled by those payments ?—Through either the day-book 

or journal, as kept by Mr. Conklin, and afterwards by Mr. Currie. 

_ 8978. I think you said it was your duty to procure supplies for differ- Procuring 
€ 


i P 3 3 Suppliese 
ent parties or persons connected with the railway ?— Yes. 


8979. What was the system generally adopted by you for that purpose? System of pro- 


curing supplies, 
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Procuring 
Supplies. 


Supplies some- 
times sought for 
by public tender ; 
sometimes by 
private contract. 


Freighting. 


Several tenders 
for freighting ; 
for the freighting 
to North-West 
Angle made a 
yearly contract at 
2 cts, per lb. 


Principal con- 
tractors. 


Ryen’s t2nder, 


on 
S 
> 


went from one merchant’s store to another, and found who was the — 


lowest and gave them the contract. 


$980. So that it would be sometimes by private negotiations, and 
sometimes by public competition ?—Yes ; there was no other way of 
doing it, on account of the want of time sometimes. 


8981. Who were the principal persons who furnished supplies in 
that way, in the town ?—Bannatyne, Higgins & Young, Peter Suther- 
land, the Hudson Bay Co., and W. L. Lyon. 


8982, With whom were the negotiations carried on : in matters con- 
nected with the Hudson Bay Co, for irstance ?—With John McTavish, 
or the manager, Mr. Newman; he is living at Portage la Prairie. 

8983. When the goods were furnished after public competition, did 
you keep a record of the tenders ?—I think so. [ think you will find 
the tenders themselves among the papers ; they should be. 


8084, Were there gonerally many competitors ?—No, 
8985. When you asked for tenders, did you generally advertise in 
some paper ?—Yes. 


8986, You sometimes communicated the intimation by private com- 
munication ?—Yes; when time was not allowed me I had to do it in 
that way. 


8987. In regard to other matters besides supplies, you had to engage 
in transactions such as for freighting and mail carrying, and purchasing 
of animals ; how did you manage those transactions—freighting, for 


instance ?—The freighting was given out by tender, by contract, pretty — 


much on the same principle and in the same way. 


8988 Were there many bargains about freighting, or did one bar- 
gain cover all the freighting while you were here ?—There were 
several tenders for freighting—except to the North-West Angle—for 
which I made a yearly contract at 2 cts. a pound, 

8989. Did you ask for tenders in that case?—I do not remember 
that I did; still, Iam not sure. 

8920. How was the freighting to other points arranged ’—Protty 
much in the same way, by public competition, by advertising, 

8991. Did you make many bargains about freighting to other points, 
or did one bargain cover most of it?—No; there were a good many 
bargains. 

8992. Who were the principal contractors ?—The late Honourable 
James McKay, W. BF, Alloway, and McMicken & Taylor. MeMicken 


& Taylor got the contract for the Indian Department. I think there — 


were some others, but I forget at the moment; these were the princi- 
pal, however. 


8993. Did you keep a record of the tenders that were put in for. 


those contracts ?—I filed them all away with other documents. I had 
them at Ottawa, and I think I had all of them there. 


8994. One of the tenderers named Ryan spoke of a tender which ho — 


made, and which you said had never reached the office, as far as you 


know; do-you remember the circumstance of his complaint ?—No, — 
Ido not; and I was surprised when I read it the other day. I see he 1 
mentioned Capt. Howard’s name; Howard may be able to remember it. 
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8995. He spoke of a letter-box being inside of your door, and a hole pyeygrsnip— 
_ that was made for putting in the letters ?—Yes. ne i 


8996. How was that arranged inside the door?—A tin box with a 


3 8997. Was it locked ?—No; it was not. 


8998. Then any one had access to the box inside ?—Yes; the first 

hing in the morning, when we went to the office, we usually looked 

0 seo if there were any letters. ‘That was the general practice. 

‘> SA Buying Horses, 
: _ 8999. Did you take part in the purchase of horses by Alloway ?—I took part in pur- 
, did, and so did the engineers for whom the horses were to be purchased, ¢b28¢ of horses by 


Alloway though 
not in all cases, 


9000. You do not mean in all cases ?—Not in all cases; I mean in 

ose large orders. We had, when Mr. Lucas was going out to the 

Yorth-West, an order—I am speaking in round numbers—for twenty- 

ve or thirty horses. Some were ponies, some were for light draught, : 
nd others were for saddle beasts, and it was specified in the requisition 

he kind of horse; andI told Alloway—so that there would be no finding 

lt when the engineer got out a distance from Winnipeg on the 

' prairies—that the engineer himself should see the horses themselves— 

all those purchased. 

_ 9001. Do you mean the first one or two lots ?—I allude more parti- 

' tularly to those; and afterwards Mr. Marcus Smith wanted a saddle 

st and a light draught. He, in like manner, and they were permitted 

ry those saddle horses also before the purchase was effected. There 

ere several young gentlemen on the staff who had horses furnished to 

them. 

~ 9002. Do you wish us to understand that, in the purchase of those Part taken by 

or two large lots, the engineers took part in the negotiations, as (RS Sutcnace of 
las you and Alloway ?—Not so much in the negotiations, except animals. 

en they knew the price, but in seeing the animal, to see if he was 

able for the work which they were organizing. 


9003. Were there many engineers, surveyors or persons connected 
ith the field work, who took part in the purchase of this first lot ?— 
only one; Mr. Lucas. 


4 004. Where is he now ?—I do not know; he is notin this neighbour- 
~ hood. 


q 9005. Who fixed upon the prices of these animals ?—L did. es ee 


mre : : Z in nearly ever 
2006. In every instance ?—I would not like to swear to every horse instance. x 


1at was bought, but very nearly. 

007. Is your recollection that Mr. Lucas was present, and approved 
ach of those animals for the first one or two lots?—That is my 
ef. I did not wish to have the horses sent out without hisapproval ; 
risk was too great. 


9008. Did he go away before the horses were sent out ?—No. 


9009. Did he remain in the city here until the horses were started ? 
i Had a detailed 


—Yes ; for several days. Eta berti nnd. dean 
_. Alloway’s pours 
9010. Mr. Alloway’s recollection was that you had, at the time of af tne time Or eg 
sing the matter, a detailed statement of each horse, and the cost of of horses for 

i ’ Luoas and his 
hhorse?—I had. | party. 
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9012. Are you sure of that?—I am very positive of it, Sir; mostly 
these horses, pot all, of course, were bought from French half-breeds, I 
am alluding particularly to the heavy draught, which comprised t 
great number. 


eet Ailloway’s 9013. What would his books show ?—The person from whom bought 
Shien Ort and the price paid, and the description of the horse: bay, or gray, or 


roan; mare, horse, or gelding—as the case may be. 


9014. Why did you depend upon his account of it? Why did you not 
keep a record of it yourself, having taken part in the negotiations ?—] 
employed him to buy the horses, and I knew the price—he could not 
cheat me. 


9015. I am asking whether you kept any record, or whether you 
had to depend entirely upon his record ?—I presume I depended, as far — 
as the writing itself is concerned, upon his record ; but when the horses — 
were purchased, they were turned at once into what we called the 
Crovernment stable as each purchase was made. i 


9016. Where was the Government stable ?— Opposite to us. It was — 


rented from the Honourable James McKay. I mean opposite to our — 
office. | 
Thinks Alloway 


compared record 9017. And did he not compare with you the record that he had kept, — 
te Had kept with with the record that you had kept and in your own custody, in order 


fonceenerder to ascertain that the average was a proper one ?—I do not know but he 
to arrive at . 


average. did. 
4018. Could he have done so, if you kept no record 2—No. 
deine De Ha not “9019, Then why do you say that he did ?—I think not. 


£020. Did you know the names of the parties yourself? —I did nob | 
myself know the names of the parties ; they were mostly French, andi _ 
could not speak French, but he could. 


poe Ole 9021. Of what character was the majority of the horses purchased 7 
Stout ladian ’ —They were stout Indian ponies, fit for cart, to travel two or three — 
ponies, thousand miles. Those persons were going out to Edmonton—thore 
surveyors—and they wanted gcod native horses. Fics) 
Buying Carts. 9022. What sort of carts did you buy on that occasion ?—The common 
Pind of carts native cart— what is called bushed and banded carts—and boxes put 1m 


the wheels. The natives do not use iron in their carts. 


9023. What extra cost would that bushing and banding make ?-— 
From $2.50 to $3; I forget. 


9024. Do you remember about. the value of the carts that you bought 
on that occasion, without the bushing and banding ?—I do not remem 
ber—I think about $15 to $16. Iam speaking entirely from memory. 
We had to have good carts; I could have got cheaper carts, but I 
would not have them. 


Bought cartsfrom 9025, Do 


capone you remember from whom you bought those carts in the 


first instance ?—I think from Alloway, he had a very large number. 


9026. Was he dealing in carts ?—Yes; he was dealing in carts, and 
had scores of them at that time. . 


9027, He did not buy them specially for your order ?—No; [ think 
not. La 
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9028. Were the carts lower or higher in price then than now ?—I pyeyoneiRa,, 
think they were higher, but I do not know; latterly, of course, I have 
7 not paid much attention to them. I think carts are not very much 
w cheaper now though. The National Policy hardly comes into play 


there, and of course they are cheaper. 


of 9029. Look at an account of Alloway’s of June 27th, 1877, and say 
_- what the price was you paid for carts ?—$19.50. 


9030. What did that include ?—Those carts that were bushed and ae a 
+ banded. It says so here: “Sixteen bushed and banded carts for Mr. Duskedand axices 
|) lucas’ party, at $19.50, and sixteen extra axles, at $1.50, and sixteen each; $2.50 for 


cover. 
»_. cart covers.” 
9031. How much for the covers ?—$2.59 each. 
Four cart horses, 


a 9032. What is next ?—“Four cart horses, $460; two harness horses $460 5 two as ‘ 
~ for buck-boards, $280; two saddle horses, $290; one ditto for Mr. two for saddie, : 
a 3m1 y) ” 290; one for 
ei Marcus Smith, $200. saddle, $200. 


9033 Now, what would be the price of that cart and cover, without 
the axle ?—$23.50 altogether—that would be bushed and banded, 
| axle and cover. 


9034. That is without the harness, I suppose ?—Yes. 


___ 9035, What do you make out the bushing and banding and axle to be 
- worth ?—I do not know exactly about the bushing and banding: from 
i _ $2.50 to $3, it might be more; the axle is $1.50 and the cover $2.50; 
He that would leave the value of the cart and cover, without the harness, 
/ > $16.50. 


| 9036. Excuse me. Look again?—I thought you asked me what 
would be the value of the cart and cover. 


9037. Iam asking you what you make out to be the value of the 
__ bushing and banding, and axle ?—$5. 


be 9038. That would be $3.50 for the bushing and banding, and only 
$1.50 for the axle ?—Yes; I may be a little high for the bushing and 
"banding, or alittle lower. 


(a4 


9039. Then what would you make out the value to be of a cart and 
Cover, without the harness, with the boxing and banding and axles 
~ taken off ?—You mean with the bushing and banding and axle taken 


off. 


a 
wr) 


| 
9040. Yes 2-817. 3 

_ 9041, Please calculate again ?—I take $5 from $23.50, leaving $18.50. 
. 


9042. Now is that your idea of the value of a cart and a cover, with- vajue of cart. 
~ out the bushing and banding or axle?—-No; it is too high. That is the 
_ Carts would not cost $18.50 withour those. 


_ 9043. But is not that the price that Alloway got ?—No. I do 
hot see that is, nor do you see it, Mr. Chairman. $18.50! The prices I 
_ gave him for those carts was $16, according to that account. Don’t 


>. 


_ try to make me out giving him $18.50. That is what you are doing, 
Mr. Chairman. The axles are there. As extra good carts we did not 
_ buy them. 

9044. Tam asking you this question: what you gave Alloway for 
the cart and cover? and I have asked you over and over again, and you 
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Price of cart and 
cover without 
bushing and 
panding, $18.50. 


May have bought 
carts of the same 
Kind including 
harness for a 
much less sum. 


Five carts with 
covers and 
harness, 


$47.50. 


\ 
Entry wrong ; 
ymust be wrong, 


have made five or six calculations, each of them wrong ?—Because you 
put me out; now if you ask me, I will answer it. 


9045. Let me know, according to this paper, which you may take in 
your hand, the price which you paid Alloway for the cart and cover, 
without estimating the value of the bushing and banding, or axle ?—I 
suppose I gave him— I cannot tell exactly. 


9046. You may have the paper and a pencil to figure it up ?—That 
will not supply me. I can make the calculation with any man, but 
this will not supply me with the price. 


9047. If not, why not ?—I do not understand what you want to get 
from me now ? 


9048, I am asking you plainly enough for you to answer ?—$19.50, 


9049. Now add the price of the cover to that?—Yes; it makes $22 
for the cart bushed and banded and cover. 


9050. I wish you to add to that the price of the axle ?—The axle is 
$1.50, that is $23.50 total. Now, what do you wish me to do? . 


9051. I wish you now to make up what you consider to be the 
value of the bushing and the banding and the axle ?—I have done that. 


2052. What do you find the price to be of that cart and cover, 
without bushing, banding, or axle ?—$18.50. 


9053. Did you consider that to be a fair price ?—I did, or would not 
have paid it to Alloway, or any man under heaven. 


9054. Did you ever buy carts of that kind, including harness, for a 
much less price than that ?—1 do not. remember, perhaps I did. 


9055. I have already asked you about the difference between the 
price at that time and later. Can you tell me now whether they were 
much lower or much higher ?—I cannot tell you. 


9056. Do you remember the character of those carts, whether they 
were better than usual ?—I cannot tell you; they were supposed to be 
good; they had to go a long distance. 


9057. Do you remember tbe ordinary price of hobbles at any time? 
—No; Ido not. I remember nothing about them. 


9058. Look at requisition No. 12, in your requisition book, 
and say whether you bought any carts to go a long distance, and 
requiring to be well made, for the purpose of the Pacific Railway ?— 


Yes: ‘Five carts withcovers and harness’’—I see that here—‘‘less 


two from Divisions N and P.” 


9059. Wili you tell me what those carts cost you with the cover and 
harness ?—I can from this book. It says here, $47.50. 


9060. Would that be for five carts ?—No; it might be for three. 


9061. Do you think it was for three?—I do not know; I never 
bought a cart for that price. I do know that I never bought a cart for 
$9. I swear that positively, and re-swear it a thousand times; there- 
fore the entry is wrong. It must be wrong. 


9062. Do you know whose entry it is?—No; I do not. I do not — 
know whose the figures are. The writing is Mr. Conklin’s, but I pre- — 
sume there will be an account: Ido not remember buying carts and 
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arness for that price. It is only a little over an average of $9 each giSinu Curtss 
or a cart and harness and cover. 


9063. Will you look at your requisition No. 9, and see if you Fifteen carts with 
bought any carts with covers and harness complete ?—Yes; fifteen carts Cor are coun 
vith harness and covers complete. (See 9075.) 


9064. What did they cost ?—$142.50. $12.15, 


_ 9065. Would that be an average of somewhere between $9 and $10 ? Average between 
_—It would appear so. €9 and 310, 


21.4 9066. And these would include more than those carts which you 
_ value at $18.50 ?—I do not know. Those would be neither bushed nor 
banded. 

9067. But I understood you to arrive at a price without bushing or 
_ handing ?—No ; I did not know anything about it.. I know Ef acted 
honestly for the Government. I would like to look that up. I do not 
eal ever buying carts from Stalker & Carswell. I do not think 
Idid. 


_ 9068. But these are entries which appear in your books, are they 
‘Dot ?—Yes. 


_ 9069. They naturally give the impression that you did ?--Yes; they 
_ haturally give the impression that I did buy the carts. 


9070. Do you say that you know nothing about the price of hobbles ? Knows nothing 
a No ee the price of 
J i hobbles, 


_. 9071, Did you never bargain for any ?—Yes; but I do not know the 
_ price now. | bought nearly a $1,000,000 worth of goods, and it is not 
 Feasonable that [ should remember the price of everything I bought. 


9072. T am not pressing you to do so, but I want to show you some Sopp ee ete 
entries. If you look at the entry of July 17th, 1876, you wili find 274 4% cac™ 
hobbles charged; can you say from whom you bought these hobbles, 

4nd the price you gave ?~-$1 each and 75 cts, cach, it would appear. 
- 9073. Look at the entry of the 27th April, 1875, and see if you 
bought some hobbles, and from whorn, and at what price ?—Yes ; I did 
pboy twelve hobbles, $12—$1 each. 


_ 9074. From whom ?—From Alderman Wright. What is entered conven ss ay 
here as five carts with covers and harness is the price of the harness fre wronz, 
_ and covers only. It shou!d have been covers and harness for five cxrts. 

Mr. Conklin has written the word “carts,” and it should have been 

“five cart harnesses and covers.” 


9075. ‘Lhen the word with should have been left out also ?--Yes. 


_ 5076. Then you say the entry on requisition No. 9 is also wrong as 
' entered by Mr. Conklin?—Yes; you are trying to show,that I gave 
Alloway a great deal more than I ought. 

| 2077. 1am trying to ascertain what your books show. I told you 
' We shall take any explanation you wish to give, but we desire to con- 
@uct the examination in our own way; we do not wish merely to take 
your Own general statements of correctness, because it is our duty to 
“Mvestigate the matter as well as to hear your statements. Do you 
Say this entry for requisition 9 is a wrong entry ?—It conveys a 
Wrong impression ; [ bought no carts from Stalker & Carswell; it was 
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Ten hobbles $10. 


Buying Horses. 


Sold Alloway 
horses. 


Six ponies $200, 


Private busi- 
ness with 
Allowaye 


Had no private 
business connec- 
tion with 
Alloway. 


Neither directly 
nor indirectly. 


Never endorsed 
his paper. 


not for carts—that is what I say; it was only for the harness and the 
covers for carts. 


$078. Then, of course, it is incorrect ?--It is incorrect in that sense. 
That would be easily verified by getting Carswell & Stalker’s accounts, 


9079. There is no objectlon, as I said before, to you giving every 
explanation that you can give; we all wish to have the whole matter 
investigated, but the enquiry is not to be silenced by the general as- 
sertion that everything is right ?—I know what you want, Judge! 


9080. Will you look at requisition No. 17, and say ifyou bought any 
hobbles, and from whom, and at what price ?—Yes; ten hobbles, $10. 


3031. Have you any recollection of buying hobbles from Alloway ?—= 
No, I have not; I might have bought some. 


9082. If you bought them at a higher price than $1, had you 
any reason for doing so ?—J do not remember now; they might be for 
some horses that interfered—I do not know; or they might be a dif 
ferent kind of hobble, I cannot tell. I see by the invoice you hand 
me that there is one pair of hobbles for McMillan, $1.50; in the other 
case they were bought wholesale. 


9083. Do you now see a reason for giving him a higher price than in the 
other case ?—It would appear that there was a higher price given for the. 
solitary pair of hobbles than there was for ten pairs; I do not know 
but that they were better; that was in 1875 a long time back.. 


9084. Besides buying horses from Alloway, did you sell him any ?— 
I did. I showed you to-day. . x4 


#085. I do not remember ?—I showed you about a horse that I sold 
for which I sent the money to the Receiver-General. 


9086. Lid you sell him more than one?—No. Mr. Marcus Smith 
did, I think, to Mr. McKay. I do not remember. ca 


9087. Ido not know the facts. Iam asking you whether you did 
make a sale of hcrses in a lot to him?—I don’t remember. We 
usually sold our horses by auction, except one lot which was sold by” 
Mr. Marcus Smith, and at a price. 


7 


9088. Do you remember selling him a lot of six ponies ?—No; I 
don’t remember. I may have done so, but I don’t remember. 


9089. There is a receipt from the Receiver-General’s office, for 
February, 1877: “Six ponies, $200;” do you remember having made 
that sale, and if you did, to whom ?—I don’t remember. That is a 
matter about which I would have to enquire from Mr. Currie. ; 


9090. Were you engaged in business connections with Mr. Alloway? | 
—I was not. 


9091. Did you assist him in the purchase of goods which the Governr | 
ment afterwaids purchased ?—-I do not understand you. 


9092, By a loan of money or help of any kind ?—To Mr. Alloway ? 
9093, Yes ?—Neither directly or indirectly. 


Ph 
9094. For instance, in endorsing his paper ?--I never endorsed his. 
paper. | 
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returned, 
9096. If there was a sale of six ponies, is it your recollection that it Does not remem- 
as by auction or how was it ?—-I do not remember. We sold Pontest per eo liee te, 
by auction, but I do not think we put up six in any one lot. That way. 
would be avery unusual way for me to do, I might through instructions 
from Mr. Rowan sell one Jot, as I did through instructions from Mr. 
_ Marcus Smith sell a lot to the Honourable Mr. McKay. Sometimes 
these ponies were what we call “ eating their heads off,” and we were 
lad to get shut of them. I will enquire into that and give you the 
information as far as I can. 


9097. As a rule were the goods that were disposed of on the part of Asa rule goods 
the Government disposed of by auction? I mean articles that had been Greene 
returned—second-hand articles ?—I think they were as a rule. We had disposed of by 


3 : ; auction. 
veral auction sales which were advertised, Rete 


9098. Have you reaped any advantage by having the opportunity of Discount 
dealing on Government account with merchants or other personsiny, eyes © 
_ the community ?—I have not, other than I have got my goods, or should 

have got my goods, as low as I did for the Government. I did not get 
em as low, but I got a discount, but that was not an equivalent. 


_ 9099, Was there a practice among merchants who took orders upon 
Government account to give private dealers a larger discount than they 
otherwise would ?—I think not. I got the discount now. I got it the 
other day from my grocer, 10 per cent. for groceries. 


_ 9100. That is on account of your private account ?—Yes ; Iam speak- 
ng of my private account. I want to show you that although I am not 
in Government employ, still I get the discount. 


9101. Did you say that while you were dealing on the part of the Never got any 
ernment that you got no larger discount and no other advantage 24vantage or dis~ 
an you would have got if you were dealing entirely on your own purveyor that he 
ivate account ?—No; so far as I know, I never did. ' I can buy goods b private ipo ha 
cheap to day for my family as I did then at the same reductions, in dividual, 

tI did not get them as cheap as I got them for the Government. I 


mean that the discount did not bring them down. 


9102. The Government was paying a lower rate to the dealers than 
u did when that discount was taken off ’—Yes; if I had Mr. Suther- 
nd’s account here I could prove it to your satisfaction that the Gover- 
ent got it from 20 to 25 per cent. lower. I bought tea on Saturday 
4 45 cts. which at retail is charged to mo at 75 cts. 


if Buying Horses. 
_9103. As to the price of horses, was thero a difference between the Half-breed horses 
Nice of half-breed horses and other horses—what they called ponies ?— # 00d deat less in 


orice than other 
alf-breed horses would be less. orses, 


9104. How much less ?—A good deal; for instance, a Canadian horse 
n I came here would be worth from $175 to $200. I do not mean 
ra horses, but ordinary buggy horses. They are not now so dear. 


9105. And the native horse, what would it be worth ?—It would Native horses 
pend altogether upon its quality: you could buy them from $40, ‘°™ $40 to 210. 
), $80 to $100 ; a $100 horse would be a very good one. It is almost 

possible to give an average price for the native horses ; they vary 

much in quality, 
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Property return- 
ed from surveys 
not credited. 


Horses and cattle 
returned, not 
credited. 


Alloway’s horses 
never kept at 
Government 
stables. 


What was done 
when stores were 
returned and re-2 
issued. 


9106. Have you any idea at present, without the papers, of the 
number of tenders that were submitted to you for the carrying of the 
mail in this instance in which Alloway got it?—No; I have not. Mr, 
Rowan had that contract and not me. Mr. Rowan was the engineer, 
and it was for the Canadian Pacific Railway pure and simple. He 
asked for tenders in my name but he let the contract. They were 
asked in my name, I suppose, because I had to pay, but they were suba 
mitted to Mr, Rowan for his decision. 


9107. Do you remember how many competitors there were ?—I do 
not know at the present moment. That tender was let by Mr. Rowan, 
and he instructed the lawyers to draw up the documents, 


9108, Was it in reference to that contract that Mr. Ryan said he had — 
deposited a tender which you say you did not receive ?—I presume 80. 
The contract was let next lime to some other parties. Allowayaa 
tender was higher than others. 


9109. Property that was returned from surveys and which had been 
originally charged to them—-what was the practice concerning that 
as to crediting those accounts ?—They were not credited because they 
could not tell what the values would be. It would be old pots and | 
pans, as I said before. Me 


9110. Well, horses and cattle would be sometimes returned ?—Yes, 
there would be horses sometimes; and carts and harness. x 


9111. As to that kind of property, would it be credited to the par- 
ticular account which had been originally charged with it?—No; 1 
think not. No value was attached to them when we entered them on 
the books, and therefore they could not be credited. 


9012. Therefore you think the way it was left upon the books 
would show a large debit against the same surveys or particular divie 
sions ?—Yes; but I was going to say that when sales were made they 
might credit it at Ottawa. 


9113. You would explain in your account to Ottawa the particular 
division from which that property came ?—I would not like to be too 
sure about that fact. If my store man mixed them altogether, when 
we came to sell we could not discriminate; and it is not improbab 
that he did, when I come to think the matter over, but the engineers 
took receipts for horses delivered to us and for material. " 


9114. Do you remember whether Alloway’s horses were at any time 
kept in the Government stables, or either fed or attended at 
Government expense ?—They were never kept at the Governme 
stable, and never kept at the Government expense. They never crossed 
the threshold of the door. 


9115. I think it sometimes hapyened that stores would be returned 
from different parties, and then reissued again from the store-house t 
different parties ?—It would. 


9116. Do you know if there was any account kept of that sort of | 
transaction ?—Yes ; by the store man. 


9117. Would the reissue be charged to any other division ?—I think 
not; but the requisition coming from the engineer, he would ask, say 
for two camp stoves, by way of illustration. 1 would say to Part 
“‘ Have you two camp stoves in store that are good enough to go out! 
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If he had, they would not be purchased; but if he had not, I would have MoeLansonvac® 
_ to purchase them. 


9118. Was it your practice to charge to the parties requiring goods, 

_ any goods reissued from the Government store ?—I do not think the 

~ accountant kept the account in that way. I think he only charged 

_ them in all probability for the purchases which were actually made, 
even if he did do that. 


9119. Are we 1ight in supposing that sometimes when you sent out Goods charged to 
supplies to parties at a distance, that you would instruct a sub-agent to pees at? an 
sell those for a higher price than the Government had paid for them ? was paid for 


. : them, 
-—Yes, that is correct ; I was so instructed from the Department. 


9120. Do you remember whether those goods would be charged to Thisdoneto cover 
that party at the increased price or at the actual cost?—I do not ansport. 
remember now, There was only a reasonable percentage which I was 
instructed to have added on, which percentage was supposed to cover 
_ what was paid for transport. 
! 9121. It was done with that object, so as to save all or part of the 
_ transport ?—Yes ; that is the way I understood it. 


9122. Would those supplies be within the control of the sub-agent as 

to the price at which they would be sold ?—No, unless they were 

_ damaged en route ; then he would have to use his own judgment. An 

_ invoice was handed to each sub-agent showing the prices he ought to 
charge the men. 


9123. Were these goods that were so sent out to be re-sold charged 
' to the sub-agent in his account, together with money that was furnished 
to him ?—I presume so. 
_ 9124. Do you know whether it would be charged to him at the lower mealies ge UAL: 
~ or higher price ?—I could not tell you; I do not know how that would aeent was charg 
_ bedone. I added at the. foot of the invoice so much. selling Ocaes 
goods. 
__ 9125. You see if you charged the agent only with the actual cost to 
the Government, and he sold them at a percentage higher, he would get 
_ the advantage of that percentage, unless you had some mode of check- 
'. ing the price at which he received and at which he sold them; there- 
fore, lam asking whether there is any record in the books of it 2—You 
_ See he sold to no one but the men, and they were sold to the men in 
ete of wages. For instance, a man wanted a pair of boots or shoes, 
€ got them out of the stores on the order of the engineer, and they 
Were charged as wages to his account, and when he returned this would 
_ be subtracted from whatever wages was due to him. 
Sub-agent would 


9126. Would the sub-agent get credit for the cash which he had sot oralittocenen 


: : aid t 
paid on account of wages ?—Yes ; certainly, De waces Ahan 


9127. Would he get credit for the amount of wages which he would 
_ pay to the men in the shape of goods ?—He would, or the men would 
on the pay-list. The pay-list, as formulated by the Government, had 

# heading for cash and for goods, and the sub-agent placed in these 
_ columns the amount of his goods for the month and the amount of his 
_ cash received for the month, if any. 


_ 9121. After that explanation, can you say whether, if the sub-agent 
paid a labourer with goods, he would get the credit at the price at 
_ which the goods were sold to the labourer, just the same as if he had 
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Bookekeeping- Credit for the price at which he had sold the goods. 


9129. Would he be charged with the price at which he was to sell 
the goods ?—Yes. 


9130. Would he be charged with the goods at the selling price ?—Yes. 


Practicetocharge 9131. Before you were not sure about that; now, after this explana- 

ee eat tion, do you say that the practice was to charge the sub-agent with the 
goods. selling price of the goods ?—-That was the general practice. 

9132. Because it is plain that if that were not done he would be 

getting the profit ?--He could not make a profit; it was not possible. 


9133. Why not?—Because when he came back with his account he 
brought us the goods which were not sold, if any there were, and we 
took that from the amount of his invoice and then looked into the 
amounts he sold to the men. 


BS cent contd 9134, It is upon those amounts that he sold to the men, I am making 

not make profit. the enquiry; the rest does not atfect the question. As to the amounts 

which he sold the men, if he was not charged the selling price, of course 
he made that profit ?—He could not make it. 


9135. He could if he was only charged with the buying price; for 
instance, if you sent to the sub-agent goods which cost $500, and you 
told him to sell those goods at an advance of 10 per cent., and he 
would scll them and return that he had paid wages to the extent of 
$550 by goods, he would be making a profit of $50; but if they were 
charged to him at the $550, then he would make no profit. I am asking 
which was the practice ?—I will show you how it isdone. When his 


monthly sheet came in, a pair of boots would be charged to a certain — 


man, but there would be so much wages due him for the month, and 
he got so much less wages. We knew what the sub-agent sold every 


article for and we knew what to charge them at, and as the sub-agent | 


did not receive money for those goods under any circumstance—I mean 
wen sold to the men, and he was not allowed to sell other than to the 
men—he could not make any profits, 


9136. He could not ?—I am satisfied that he could not. 
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Winnipea, Friday, 1st October, 1880. 


Racine D. S. Curriz, sworn and examined : 
Nixon’s Pay- 
deteniee ES a 
fficere 9137. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 
Commissariat 9138. Have you been connected with any of the business of the 


officer (sub-agent 7 7 ioe é “ ; 
officer (sub-agent) Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Yes; I have been connected with the 


with Carre’s Pacific Railway since June, 1875: the first two years as commissariat 
Party on section officer, and from May, 1877, up to the end of 1879, as accountant in 
the office at Winnipeg, here. a 


9139. When you were commissariat officer were you attached to any 
particular party in the ficld ?—Yes ; I was sent out with Mr. Carre. — 


9140, To what locality ?—I went out to Rat Portage and workedin 


towards Red River where contract 15 is now—two surveys. 
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9141. Was that office of commisariat officer similar to what is called Peper pdr 

2 sub-agent, sometimes alluded to in your books ?—Yes, the same. All Officer. 

_ the commissariat officers are known as sub-agents in the official instruc- 

~ tions, 

» . 9142. What was the duty of these officers?—To receive all stores Duties of sub- 

_ sent forward to the purveyor; to keep account of the men’s Wages 28ent. 

and time, and any advances made to them, and to make a return of the 

_ time to the purveyor at Winnipeg; and also to move camp from time 

_ to time as the engineer in charge of the party might direct. 

2 9143. Over what matters would they have power upon their own 

_ discretion to act ?—There was very little indeed. 


9144, Would you make the bargains for freighting for the camp ?— A force of ten or 
No: had a for f der > charge all the ti babl fifteen men to 
_ 4x0; we had a force of men under our charge a the time, probably move provisions, 
_ten, twelve or fifteen: men, to move the camp and‘provisions, as the 
_ engineer in charge directed us to do. 


_ 9145, Then these men formed part of that party ?—Yes. 


= 


ory omit aia 


_ 9146. When they were not moving camp how were they employed ? 
_ —Cutting out trails in advance so that we could move camp. Of 
course they were subject to the engineer in charge at any time. If we 


had no work for them in the camp he would send them off to any duty 
_ that he thought proper. 


_ 9147. Did the sub-agent keep a set of bo ks of his own for each Book=keeping, 
party ?—Yes ;. he was supposed to do so. 


~ 9148. Do you remember what set of books you kept for that party ? Kept book record 
_—I kept a thin book in which I kept the men’s time and Wages Sey eace ana 
account, and credited them with their time at the end of the month, charge ee 
and charged them with any advances. or money. 

re 9149. Do you mean with any money, or goods, or both ?—Both. 

~ 9150. Do you remember whether these accounts were kept in your 

_©wn name or were they kept in the name of the party ?—In Winnipeg? 
9151. Yes, in Winnipeg or anywhere?—Of course I considered those 

/ 


books my own books. I simply kept them in order to make returns. 


9152. For instance, if you received money would you charge that 
to yourself in your book ?—Yes ; as sub-agent. 


_ 9153, The account would be “D. S. Currie to cash ? "—Yes; exactly. 


~ 9154. As to supplies, did you make entries in your books on that Did not enter 


_ Subject ?—No; all I was required to do was to see that the supplies iniek: caieeee 


Sent forward and billed to me were received, and I receipted for them signed way-bill, 
_ and returned the way-bill to the freighter. 

- 9155. You say those supplies were not the basis of any entry in your 

Py books ?—No. 


_9156. You did not charge yourself with those supplies at any price ? 


_ 9157, Then did you only keep a debtor and creditor account, as far 
48 you were concerned, ‘about the cash items?—The cash items and 
repayment stores. 
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James SUTHERLAND’sS examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


9158. You have already been sworn 2—Yes. 


Statement of 9159. Can you produce the statement of the goods which you said, , 
goods deliveredto when you were giving your evidence before, had been delivered to DAS 
decessor at Fort your successor at Fort Frances, or to any person on the part of the — 
Frances Lock, — (;overnment at the closing up of the Government store ?—Yes; I pro- — 


duce it. (Exhibit No. 105.) 
9160, In this statement no prices are attached to the items?—No. | 


9161. Will it be possible to show the state of the Store Account — 

without having those items priced and carried out, extended ard entered 
in the book ?—No; not the amount, a | 
9162. Have you any means of arriving at the proper prices which ap 
ought to be attached to these items ?—Yes. I have a knowledge of the — 
plant that was there, and of course I have a price list. I have the last 
yi 


ap 
< 
; ia 


& 


statement which was written upon the books to the Government. I 
could put the prices at a very close valuation, I think, which would 
show the right balance whatever it might be. 


9163. The particular account of the Government store at Fort rani 
ces could not be complete in the way it has been kept without ascer- 
taining the prices of all these articles ?—No. 


9164. Will you be good enough now to put the price to this so as to | 
complete this portion of the book-keeping (handing witness the state- 
ment) ?—Yes. - 

9165. Then for the present this inventofy is returned to you. The | 
books which you produced the other day, | understood you to say, were — 
all the books of that work as far as you knew ?—They were considered | 
the head books. 8 

Books produced: 9166. Do you mean the subsidiary books of other branches, or is this 
complete set and 4 complete set of the general office books ?—They are the complete set 
and all written up. 


9167. Are they the original books in which these same items were a 
entered ?--Yes. et 
9168. Was there any change by replacing some books with others | 
in that set at any time ?-No; these were the only books that were | 
kept. Ee 
9169. The day-book, for instance, in this set, is the original book?— | 
Yes. CH 
9170. And you made no others to replace it ?—No. 


9171. Nor any other book in that set ?--No ; it is the complete set. . | 
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_D.S. Corris’s examination continued : 


_ — ~By the Chairman :— 


_ 9172. Please explain the account of repayment stores ?—That is 
_ stores other than provisions to be issued for the men: tobacco, clothing, 
_ &¢c.,--anything that they might require for their personal use that they 
- could not procure on the line, 


9173. Then these items did appear in your set of books ?—No; not 
_ the items. 


_ 9174. I asked you before if any other items, other than cash items, 
‘appeared in your books, and you said no others except repayment 
_ Stores ?—They appeared in this way: that the men were charged with 

them when they were issued. I am not clear that I charged them 
myself upon receipt. | ei 

__ 9175. That is the point I am endeavouring to ascertain, whether when 

_ these stores reached you you charged yourself with them as well as 

_ with the cash which was entrusted to you for payment of the men ?-- 
_ I would not like to say that I charged myself with anything relating 
_ to these stores in the books I kept. 


9176. Is the book now in your hands the one which was kept by 
you when you were sub-agent on section 15 ?—-Yes. 


9177. In your own books kept out on the line did you enter the 
_ quantities and prices of the goods, which you call repayment stores, 
_whieh were sent to you from time to time ?--I find that I charged 
myself with the amount. I made no entry of the number of articles, 
_ but with the amount of the consignment. 


_ 9178. Do you know whether you charged that at the price which 
_ you disposed of it to the men, or at the price which the purveyor pur- 
chased it ?--They were charged to the men at the list of prices he gave 
me to charge for the goods. 


_ 9179. Do I understand you to say that the prices you charged your- 
self for them were the prices at which you sold them to the men ?— 
Yes. 


ti: 


_ 9180. Did you, from time to time, render statements to the purveyor 
_0n the whole amount that you had paid the men, including cash and 
goods payments ?—Yes; I sent returns in monthly. 


_ 9181. Do you know whether you would get credit in your account 
at the head office for all the amounts you had paid the men, including 
_paymerrts in goods as well as payments in money ?—Yes; in separate 
accounts. 


9182. You sent a distinct account for the amount which you paid in 

“Money and another one for the amount which you paid in goods ?— 
_ Yes; the pay-roll showed how much was advanced to each in cash and 
_ Stores: there was a column for one and a celumn for the other. 


9183. Do you remember whether, in settlements between you and 
the purveyor, the amount or value of the goods charged to you would 
_ be one of the items upon which you made the settlement ?—Yes ; there 
_ Was a settlement for stores apart from either salary or cash advances. 

9184. Do you know whether that statement was procured from the 
_ books of the purveyor or only from detached papers ?—That I do not 
e 373 
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know. I have settled with Mr. Conklin; but whether he got the state- vA 
ment of account from the books or from the invoices I do not know. — | 
The settlement was in accordance with the list of goods and prices — 
sent out to me from time to time. ; 


9185. Do I understand you to say that, as a matter of fact, you settled 
with the purveyor for the cash which he gave you and also for the 
goods which he entrusted you with, and that the prices of those goods 
were settled for by you at a higher price than you understood he 
bought them for?—I should not hke to say so in every case; but I 
understood, in fact I think I heard Mr. Nixon say that he charged an — 
advance of 5 or 10 per ceut. on the cost to cover charges of trans- 
portation, and that it was on that basis he made out the price list which 
he gave me, end my settlement with the purveyor was on the basis of 
those prices, irrespective of what he paid for them. 


9186. Assuming that he had an account in his set of books, and he 
charged you in that account with only the invoice prices of the goods— 
that is to say, the price at which he had bought them—and that you 
afterwards got credit from him or settled with him at the higher price _ 
of 10 per cent. over, can you say what the effect of that would be? — 
With whom would the profit remain ?—Then my sales would be in 
excess of the amount charged against me. Of course there would be a. 
profit made if he charged me with the cost price, but I assume he 
charged me with the price with the freight added. 


9187. I am speaking now of the books at his end of the line—that is, _ 
at Winnipeg—not the books at your end of the line. I understand 
that you do not know and did not know the contents of bis books at 
Winnipeg ?—-No; I never saw them. 


9188. Lam asking you now because I understand that you are keep- 
ing the books for the Government, and that you know something of | 
the principle on which books should be kept, what would be the result 
at the Winvipeg end of the line if he charged you merely with the 
price at which he bought the goods, and if you settled with him for Ph 
the price at which you sold them, where would the profit be?—The ¢ 
profit should appear to my credit in those books. 7 


9189. Were you ever made aware that there was any such credit in 
thése books ?—No, not at all; I never heard it. re 


9190, Then you must have supposed that you were charged in his 
books at the selling prices and not at the buying prices ?—Exactly. 
That is the way I understand it. a 


9191. Was there any matter connected with your sub-agency which | 
was left unsettled between you and the purveyor ?—No; I think not. 


gy: 
9192. Your recollection is that everything was wound up?—Yes; he 
sent out a man to relieve me, and I turned over to that man all the | 
stores in my possession—plant and stores—and took a receipt from him, 
and handed that receipt into the office. ei 


9193. What was your next employment after the sub-agency 2a 
Accountant in Mr. Nixon’s office, a 72 
9194. Did you take charge of the books there ?—-Yes; the books 
kept by my predecessors were handed over to me, and ihe work usually | 
done by them. _ 
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___ 9195. About what time did you assume control of the books ?-- 
Some time in May, 1877. 

= 

2. 9196. Look at journal Band say if the entries there are in your 
_ writing, and if'so, when you commenced ?—I commenced in May, the 


date stated by me before. 


_ 9197. Do you find any entries in Journal Bin your writing, appar- 
ently of a date before that ?—Yes. 7 

9198. How do you account for that ?—I went back to the first of the 
year 1877, and endeavoured to make a start from that. 


9199. Where did you get material for these entries ?—I must have 

got them from the old books kept by Capt. Howard, who kept them 
in the interim between the time of Conklin going out and my 
coming in. 
_ 9200, Do you remember whether these materials were in some other 
book, or were they on detached papers ?—I would have likely taken 
Some of the entries from the vouchers and from copies of the state- 
tents sent to Ottawa, of monthly returns; in fact, [ endeavoured to 
make a start from the commencement of that year 1877. 


— 9201. Did you find in day-book A any of the materials for these 
entries which you make in your day-book or journal B ?—No; I think 
“not.” 

9202. Have you had the custody of the books which Mr. Nixon 
transferred to the Department at the time that he gave up office? 
Not continuously; that is to say they had been handed over to one 
or two parties who were examining into the affairs of the office, but 
they were returned to me., 


9203. Have you obtained them again ?—Yes; all the books were 
returned to me, but I did not check the individual vouchers, papers and 
letters. 


, 9204. Was there any book before the journal B, now produced, which 
‘ought to contain the material for these entries?—I think there was 
another book with a few pages of memoranda of some sort or other, 
which I think I can produce. 

_ 9205. Were those entries in the ordinary way in which entries are 
made in any set of books ?—They were not regular entries, that is 
double entry. i 
7 9206. Were they entries made with a view of book-keeping ?—Yes 
although not made in the form that they aie ordinarily made; more in 
detail, I think. 


9207. Do those entries which appear in your journal B proceed from 
hose entries which, in your opinion, you found in Capt. Howard's 
book altogether, or in part ?—They could not altogether, but they prob- 
ably are in part. 

9208. Had you occasion to Jook into the books which had been 
fept, previous to the Ist January, 1877, by Mr. Conklin ?—Yes ; in get- 
g materials for the returns called for by the Department. 


9209. Do you understand book-keeping ?—Yes; I think so. 
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9210. Have you been accustomed to it?—Yes; before coming up 
here, I was for three years accountant and cashier for a large colliery — 
in Nova Scotia: the Glasgow and Cape Breton Coal Company. They — 
employed at times probably five or six hundred men. 


9211. Were your books kept in a satisfactory way down there ?— 
Yes. 


9212, Have the books been kept in a satisfactory way tothe Depart- 
ment here, since you have taken charge? -Yes; I think so. I have 
adopted a new system altogether, since] have been made responsible to 
the Department myself. I have had my own way in the matter since then, 
of course. Previous to that I was under instructions from other parties 
here; but now I am responsible to the Department, dircct. 


9213. Had you any occasion to lovk into the books which had been 
kept before the 1st of January, 1877, in the purveyor’s department of 
the Pacific Railway, by Mr. Conklin ?—Yes ; after I had come into the 
office. 


9214. Did you form any opinion as to the method in which they had 
been kept ?—Well, yes; I formed an opinion. 


9215. Did you look into them frequently, or only occasionally? 
Describe what connection you had with them ?—There were several 
occasions on which returns were called for from Ottawa, to show the total 
expenditure on the survey on the different works; then [ looked natu- 
rally into the books to get the information; but not finding it there I 
looked to copies I found in the office of returns, and endeavoured to get 
the information from the vouchers. Of course I[ looked, as a matter of 
curiosity, through the books from time to time. 


9216. Have you formed any opinion as to whether the books were 
kept so as to show the real state of affairs ?—No; they could not show 
anything, in fact, more than the personal accounts of the men—that is | 
correctly. There may possibly be individual accounts which may | 
possibly be correct; but from the manner in which they were kept, | 
they would not show correctly the expenditure under the different 
heads. 


9217. I assume that you mean that the set of books would show the | 
state of affairs in the establishment for which they were kept ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

9218. Would they show only money transactions, or would the’ cash- 
book be sufficient to show the money transactions ?—It would show 
the whole, but not as to details. 


9219. But if there was anything else but the cash kept, would these 
books show it ?—They shouid show it. 


9220. But did they show it to you ?—I know there are stores accounts. © 


9221. Were the stores accounts kept so as to show the transactions 
of the establishment in a correct way ?—No; not so as to show the ~ 
transactions of the establishment in a correct way. i. 


9222. In your opinion, can we, by investigating these books, arrive — 
at a proper conclusion as to the state of affairs ?—Of course the conclu- — 
sion I would arrive at, was that the books had been kept in such a — 
manner that they did not show what they ought to show, and what 
they should be expected to show. ~ it 
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a Books never 
not. Iam not aware that they were ever balanced. balanced. 


- 9224. In order to show the real state of affairs they should be 
- balanced ?—Certainly. 


9225. You speak of expenditures continuously, should they not show 
_ the purchases ?—No ; they did not. 


9226. Is it not necessary to show the little as well as the great things 
in a set of books, to make them show the state of affairs ?—I mean that 
any purchases made were paid for—that the goods were never entered 
up until they were paid for. In that way lam speaking as to expen- 
 diture. 
9227. Just explain in any way you like, and by any mode you 
choose, what you think the effect of the set of books would be, as exhi- 
ting the state of the affairs of the establishment ?—The impression | 
formed ? 
___ 9228. What you found ? I understand that you looked at them several Surprised io ang 
‘times, and 1 am asking you your opinion on the subject to which I have so irregular a. 
alluded two or three times ?—I must say I was surprised to find them %95 not possible 
kept in such an irregular way as they were when | looked into them. tions through the 
There were a number of accounts that had not been closed, and I endeay- P°°** 
oured to get particulars of those accounts; some I did get, and some | 
did not. 
9229, Is it possible to trace the transactions through these books, as 
far as you know ?—Not properly. 
9230. Is it in any shape? Did you find that to be the result of your 
“investigation or not?—In any information I got up for the- Depart- 
“ment I depended more upon the vouchers than the books. I could not 
_ depend upon any return [ would get from the ledger accounts. 


9231. Do you remember seeing the the account of John Brown, Sen ee rae 
_ another sub-agent, in ledger A of the head office books ?—Yes, $2,861.28. o 


+9232. How did you find that balance? What is the last entry which 
“makes the balance ?—Bank account $2,861.28 ; it is a credit. 
~. 9233. Will you, as a book-keeper, please tell me how that was settled ? No means of 
Here are the books (handing the books to the witness).—I can see no account Was — 
folio, and I do not think I can go much farther. (After examining the Settled. 
_ books) : Really I do not understand it; there are no means of tracing 
it—there is nothing to show where the entry was taken from in any 
“other book, It may be in the journal without giving the page in the 
~ ledger. 
9234. The journal is here; trace the entry, if you can (handing the No entry in ow 
- journal to the witness) ?—I will just look at the date, December 15th, yond with data tae 
and if I cannot find it by the date, I cannot show it. (After looking ledger. 
_ Over the journal): There is no entry in the journal on the date on 
which it is entered in the ledger. 
_ 9235, Do you find, either in the journal or in any other place in the 
ledger, any means of ascertaining how that account was settled ?—I 
do not know what that account has reference to. 


_ 9236. Here is the cash-book in which the cheques are given ?—This 
is a credit as a bank account, under the words “ Bank account” writ- 
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Book-keeping. 


Beoks afford no 
clew to explain 
the transaction. 


Item credited to 
bank and also to 
Brown; should 
have been 
charged to him. 


The $2,861.28 paid 
to Brown by 
official cheque. 
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ten in the ledger. I would take that to mean that Brown had deposited — 


that amount to Mr. Nixon’s credit in some bank here as the proceeds. 


of stores sold, I presume, or something of that sort. 
9237, Do you mean that you ascertain that from the books ?—No. 


9238. Perhaps you do not remember the question. I asked you to 


tell me from the books how that was settled? If it was settled that. 
way, should it not be charged to Mr. Nixon?—Yes. (After examining” 
the book): I give it up; I cannot find any explanation of it. There 


may be some account in the ledger here which are not in the index, for 1 


have frequently found amounts in the ledger that were not indexed. 


9239. If you look at the cash-book, on December 14th, you will find 
an item of the same amount; will you explain what the effect of that 
entry is in the cash-book ? Is it to make the bank a creditor or debtor 
for that sum ?— The bank would be made a creditor. 


9240. Can you explain any process by which John Brown would be: 
credited with that sum, and the bank would also be credited with that 
sum ?—No; as it is entered here it should have been charged against 
Brown, and instead of that I see it is credited to him. 

9241. Now look at the ledger A, at page 19, and you will see a 
similar amount debited to John Brown ?—Yes. 


3242, Can you explain the effect of all these entries, and say how the 


matter was finally settled with John Brown ?—John Brown seems to be 
paid that amount, and is charged with it in his account here. That is 


correct, as far-as it goes. He is charged with it and then credited with 


it, so as to have the effect of making it nil altogether. 


9243. Then what is the effect of that transaction ? You have noticed 
that the bank gets credit for that amount as if it had been paid some 


one, does it not?—Yes; it would appear to have been paid to Brown. _ 


9244, Then the effect of these charges to Brown’s account, are they 
not that he apparently received the amount, and paid it back to Mr. 


Nixon, inasmuch as he gets credit for it?—Yes; from tracing itin this _ 


way that is what 1 would infer; that the amount has been paid to 
Brown, and the bank has been credited with it. 


9245. From these entries, as you find them, does it appear that some 


_one has taken from the bank the sum of $2,861.28 ?—Yes; it is evident 


that that amount has been paid to Brown by official cheque. 


9246. Can you understand why it should be credited to him, although 
it has been drawn from the bank ?—No; I cannot understand, unless — 


it may have been placed to his credit. 


9247. To whose credit ?—To Brown’s, as sub-agent. 


3248. Has that entitled him to the credit on his account as sub-agent ? 


—That would be taking it out of his personal account, In that case it 


should be charged against him in another account, as sub-agent, against | 


which he could cheque. That has been done, at least | have heard it 
said that it had been done with some of the sub-agents, 


9249, Is the effect of all these entries a correct one as far as book: 


that were the case, 


a 


keeping is concerned ?—It should not have been placed there at all, if- 
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__ 9250. Do you remember whether many of the accounts in those Boul weceingen 
_ books are closed in a way that does not appear correct or only a few; ‘Alareounnibes 

_ and is the amount material or insignificant. Have you any opinion on Of aecountainog 
that subject ?—I do not know to what extent. From a casual observa- °1°S°% 

tion, looking over the books, I know that there are a large number of 

them not closed. It is apparent from these books that the whole 

amount has evidently been placed in the bank, but to whose credit does 

ot appear. 


9251. Do you remember how the store-keeper furnished you with Witness'sremem- 

_ Statements as to the goods left in the store? Do you remember whe- prance Tesardsee 

_ ther they were supposed to be based on the quantities actually there, Dised by Stone 
rupon the quantities which the books showed ought to have been “°°??™ 

there ?—I do not remember. There were no regular returns made of 

the goods in store during the time [ was there. My recollection is that 

Mr. Nixon said that at different times he had made returns to the Gov- 

ernment showing the amount of stores then on hand, and he did not \ 

recollect the method by which this amount was arrived at. If he did 

80, they did not pass through my hands as accountant; I do not re- 

Member having seen them. He got the store-keeper to attend per- 

_ sonally to the stores und the keeping of that. 


_ 9252. Had you in your set of books, in your time, any account with In books no 

Me store so as to charge it with the goods that went in and credit it account with 

with the goods that came out?—No; I was not given any statement givean idea of 
of the goods that went in or were taken out. I did not consider that ad iat Pe 
“ame within the scope of my duties at all—anything with regard to 

the stores. 


9253. Then your books would show nothing about that ?—No; 

_ hothing about stores at all. I was not given to understand that I had 

nything to do with them. 

_ 9-54, Are the books kept in a different way now ?—Yes. Pawo sawe ie > 
_ 9255. Please explain the difference which you think exists ?—They Books kept now 
re kept by the regular system of double entry, and balanced at the Oacchinee es 
end of each month before any returns are sent to Ottawa. There is «c. 

more attention paid to the checking; there is a different system all 

nrough. To begin with, the accounts are certified now by the engi- 

eer in charge of the sub-division, or whatever work it is chargeable 

; but all the accounts chargeable to that division must be certified 

by him in the first place. 


9256. Did not that system prevail when you were clerk under Mr. System under 
ixon?—No; not regularly. He bought sometimes. Some accounts ***°” 

ere paid on his own certification only, The engineer would make a Nixon would pur- 
equisition on him, and on that requisition he would purchase the sup- Certify to correct= 
les and certify to the correctness of the account and pay it. I have one oF eon 
en a copy of the returns as rendered now, with all of the vouchers, 

}an illustration of the system. 


__ 9257. Will you please produce it?—I produce a duplicate of the 
—Yetarn for Juiy. 

9258. How often are these returns made ?—Monthly; at the close 
Of each month, or as soon after as they can be prepared. 


9259. Please state, under the different headings, what particulars Returns as made 
they show ?—It shows, in the first place, expenditure under the several particulars. 
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a ane aa iia appropriations under which the money is voted. I got them from the — 
estimates. { 
Present system of 9260. Do you mean that the whole vote is divided up into smaller 
eeplathed. - "’ sums 2—Yes. There are five divisions in this month from Eagle River 
to Keewatin, contract 42; consequently Keewatin to Selkirk embraces: 
contracts 14 and 15. Then, west of Red River, first 100 miles, second 
100 miles and third 100 miles. This is as far as the expenditure is at 


present. 


9261. Do you mean that a separate amount is voted for each of these 
works ?—Yes. | ms 


9262. And do you keep a separate account for each of them ?—Yes; 
and ask for a credit under those different heads. Then, under these 
principal heads, there are sub-heads in detail. In the first place, 
engincering is a sub head; then there are sub-heads aguin to that, as 
to further detail, showing wages, supplies, board, salaries and trans- 
port, or any expenses incurred. All payments, for construction are 
made by me on contract 15; that shows the amount paid for wages, 
supplies, stores, plant, &c,, and where it is necessary to make advances. 
now, every payment made is supported by vouchers. Every payment 
is supported by a voucher, except where it is found necessary to make 
advances to engineers going on survey. In that case it stands charged 
to me as an advance until vouchers are produced. The amount so 
outstanding on the 31st of July was $3,777, and that amount has since 
been reduced by vouchers received from the engineers in the field. — 
The returns, as now rendered, would show at a glance if any payment 
were made not supported by voucher. 


9263. How is that ?—Because there is a column for vouchers and — 
the number of the voucher should appear opposite the amount, and if” 
there is no voucher there is no voucher number. The amount of the 
voucher is entered, as well as the amount of the payments, and the 
difference between the total amount of the vouchers and the total 
amount of the payments made during the month stand charged against 
me as an advance until vouchers are furnished. 


__ 9264. Has this system prevailed since the beginning of the year ?— 
Yes; I have opened a new set of books and discarded the old books. — 


Pens as pes. 9265, This is your own idea, I suppose, this improvement ?—As a 
r g ; . ° P . 
December, 18.9, . Matter of detail, Mr. Timms, the Inspector of Finance, was up here in _ 


gave outlineot December last, and gave an outline of the system which we should 
system to be 4 


followed. follow. 


All information 9266. How do you find it work? Is it more satisfactory in your 
<aitrom books Opinion than it was before ?—Yes; decidedly so. I do not know that 
alone. there is any information that could be valled for but what I could fur- 


nish from the books alone without reference to any other papers. 


Pay-lists at 9267. Is there any other matter which you wish to state by way of 
ae evidence ?—I have brought some returns here that I meant to explain 
with regard to pay-lists. All salaries are paid now regularly at the 
end of each month, and the pay-list is certified by the engineer in charge 
and approved by the District Engineer as a voucher. There is nothing 
else except that my statements in regard to these books are simply from 
what they appear to me at present. I have not seen them or fooked. 
into them for over two years, probably. ; 


(Or 
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_ 9268. Do you remember whether, when you commenced to keep the Boakeeooiog! 
hooks, the former books were balanced; and if so were they properly pooks when wit- 
balanced, or was it necessary to commence with a fictitious balance on nope poor charge 

some account ?—The books had not been balanced when I took charge. I patanced. 


simply continued the old system up to the end of the year then current. 


_ 9269. Please look at page 42, journal B, and explain the note at the $4,465.83 put down 

foot of it. What is the substance of that note?—There would be training open. 
accounts remaining open, the total of which when summed up would 

amount to $4,465.83, and charged in order to balance the ledger with 

the intention of starting from that date under the regular double entry 

‘system. 

_ $270. Do you mean that that would be the whole amount of open 

accounts, or do you mean that one side of all the open accounts differed 

‘that much from all the open accounts on the other side ?--Yes ; it can 

be explained in that way. ; 


_ 9271. Do you mean that what I say is a right explanation: that it 
“may be the difference between open accounts to a much larger sum 
than that ?—Yes. 


_ 9272. Thenit does not show the amount of the open accounts ?-—No ; 

‘it is supposed to be the difference between the total debits and total 

credits, and they would both be out very much. 

9273. As a matter of fact, can you give any idea now of the total When books 
amount of the accounts which are not settled or squared in that set of pAn{gorer © 
books ?—-I think Iran up a list of them at the time in pencil. I have oan eo7 a. to 
ere a trial balance sheet taken on the 1st of May, 1877, on the books "7 ~" 
being handed over to me, and I find the debits all foot up $39,697.20. 

_ 9274. Were those accounts apparently unsettled in the books at that Credits $8,816.58 
time ?—-Yes; that is what I understood then. The credits $8,816.38, panlorot saueener 
leaving a discrepancy of $30,880.82. ; 

_ 9275. Do you remember now how that discrepancy was reduced In order to find 
down to $4,000, so as to start the new books with a fictitious entry of gi 4a8s'ths duter- 

Only $4,00)?--They must have been written off as settled. I went to ees 
Mr. Nixon first and then to Mr. Conklin, to get explanations; from Mr. $30,880.82 must 
Conklin at his office. We went over the books together, and the havebeen written 
accounts remaining open that he told me had been settled [ marked off. 

- 9246, Did you do that without having any entries in the books to 
support it ?—Yes. 

— 9277. That was done from the verbal statement ?—Yes; it did not 
_ purport to be anything more than closing the accounts, allowing them 
to stand as they were. It was not any regular entry, but it was marked 
settled in pencil. There are no details given, I mean. 


_ 9278. Then by so writing it off you would dispose of the balance 
' which had previously appeared on that account on one side or the other? 
— Yes, 

9279. And did you say that was done from the verbal statement 
without any entries in the books to support it ? In other words, was 
not this done from the recollection of the party giving the information ? 


wie ; we had nothing before us only the books as they stand here. | 


‘Might add that in many cases the explanation principally given was 
hat it was wages account and the pay-lists had been sent to Ottawa, 
‘and they had nothing to get the credit from. 


ee 
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Book-heeping. 9280. Did you understand that they had been sent to Ottawa*and_ 


that no correct entry respecting them had been previously made in the 
books ?—That is what I understood. 


9281, And is that the reason why it became necessary for him to 
trust to his recollection at the time that these accounts were written 
cff?—Yes. He told me that they were settled, though not marked off. 

$26,414.99 written 9282. When you say marked off do you mean that the means by 

thing wine’ which they were settled did not appear regularly in the books? I am 

books towarrant asking you if there was an entry in the books on which to found that 

ih matter, or was it merely in the man’s head ?—There was nothing in- 
the books to show it. | 

9253. Is there any other matter which you wish to explain by way~ 
of evidence ?—No; I[ think not. 


MOLESWORTH. WinnipeG, Saturday, 2nd October, 1880. 


Artuur N. Mo.eswortu, sworn and examined: 
Railway Con J 
struction— By the Chairman :— 
Contract No. 14, “4 
9284, Where do you live ?—I live in town here. . 
9285. How long have you lived here ?—About three months. 
9286. What is your business ?—Civil Engineer. 
9287. Have you atany time been connected with any of the works of 
the Pacific Railway ?—Yes. 7 
9288. From what time ?—The Ist of June, 1875. 
Assistant to 


Z i mie — i is) is i . i 
Thompson, engi- 2299: With what work % —I was appointed assistant engineer on 
neerincharge. contract 14, urder construction. 


4290. Who was the engineer in charge ?—Mr. Thompson. S 
9291, Was that after the contract was let ?—Yes. 
Duties of assist- 9292. What duties did you undertake as assistant engineer ?—To lay 
ant engineer, by 


out the work for the contractors. To lay out the ditches and bridges — 
and culverts, &c., and the cuts and fills. 


9293. What work had been marked upon the ground before you 
commenced this work?—The line had been run through; but they ; 
were changing it when I went there—a part cf it. pt 

State of work 9294. Were there any marks upon the ground to show what work — 

leredoncontract, Had been done? Had the centre line been pegged out ?—Yes. The | 
centre line had been cut out and stakes were put in. ‘here was an 
engineer on the first section who had laid out a little of the work, and 
they had commenced work on the embankment. 


2:5. How do you say he had laid it out—on paper ?—No; he put | 
in the slope stakes and ditch stakes, and marked the cuts and fills, so 
that the men could do the work. 4 


9296. When you went there was there anything to show that any ~ 
cross-sections had ever been marked out or done ?—No; nothing, - 
excepting just these few hundred feet—I suppose about a quarter of a . 
mile—laid out by the engineer, Mr. Bristow. 


d 
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mtg i 1 ontract No, 14, 
9297, Do you know from what you saw whether it had been CYOSS- Cross-sectioned 


sectioned before you did it ?—It was cross-sectioned every 500 feet. every 500 feet. 


____9298. Were there signs upon the ground to show that ?—Yes; stakes, 
_ When they saw the live through they simply cross-sectioned every 500 

feet. It was such a level country that they did not think it necssary 
to cross-section it any closer than that; it was a perfectly flat 
- country—or, at least, nearly so. The party who ran the line had just 


* 


4 


_ ¢cross-sectioned it at the same time. 


= - 9299, Who was that ?—Mr. Forrest. He had an assistant Cross- 
sectioning at the same time that he took the levels. 


_ 9300. Were you assistant engineer over the whole of’ section 14, or Witness connect- 


_ only a sub-section of it ?—Just a section of it. feet only ese 


c 3 ; ; : section of con- 
9301. How long was that section ?—Thirteen miles, beginning at Red tract u. °°" 
iver and running eastward. ; 


___9302. Did you remain in that situation during construction by Sifton, after two years 
Ward & Co. ?—I remained in that position for two years, and then poror eee 
Iwas removed to another part of it. The excavation’ was completed, 
‘and I was sent to another section. 
___ 9303. Can you describe the extent of the deviations after you were 
_ there, which were adopted and upoa which the work was constructed ? 

—When I went there, they were re-locating the first five miles from! 
t Red River on my section, and that is the only change that was made 
on the part of the work that I was connected with. 
fas 

a 9304. Was that a great deviation or slight in distance or character ? Slight change in 
| —No; it was only slight. They just changed the crossing of the River !°°#!0» of bridge 
atSelkirk. They changed the location of the bridge. 


9305. And that was the occasion of the whole of the deviation which 
r you describe ?—Yes. : 


_ __ 9306. Which way was the deviation from the first located line ?— Deviation north 
: is forth of first located 
ay : ine. 


i a 9307. How far north ?—I do not know that it is more than a mile. 
9308. Did you take part in the locating of that deviation ?—No. 
9309. Who did ?—Mr. Forrest and his party. 


9310. Did the work upon your sub-section commence at the east or Contractors com- 
: , , 2. Le boutth iddle menced about the 
€ west end of your sub-section ?—They commenced a out the m middle of wit- 
efit. They could not commence atthe west end until this piece of work ness’s sub-section 
Was located. 


9311. Was it at the middle of it you say that the work had been laid 
. out carefully by pegs before you got there ?—Yes. 


___ 9312. Was the work laid out upon your sub-section, so that the No delays after 
Contractor was not delayed at all in this, or was there some delay on it? there. 
_—There never was any delay after I went there. 


9313, Did you understand that he had been complaining of delay 
re that ?—No ; I never understood it. By the time I got there they 
just finished the re-location, and that was the only thing that 
Could possibly have kept them back. I never heard any complaint. 
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Contract No 14. 9314 After that re-location did the contractor commence work at 


once on the Red River end?—Very soon afterwards; I do not 
remember how soon. 

9315. Did he work from that end of the sub-section in his contruc- 
tion ?—Yes; well he worked from the centre back towards that end, and 
he had a few men working near the river. He finished that piece up 
that summer. 

Finished the por- 9316. So he finished one portion of the line rather than another 
tion of the tr portion which would not have been an advantage to him in getting in 
first. his supplies ?—I do not know; I do not think so. 

9317. Do you know from what direction he got his supplies ?—He 
got them from Winnipeg—from Selkirk, 

9318. Would it be more advantageous to him to have the west end 
finished ?—Yes; it would, of course, for getting in his supplies. 

9319. Then would you say whether it would be more advantageous 


to him to have one part finished rather than another first ?—Yes ; it 
would be more advantageous for him to have commenced at the 


beginning. 
9320. Which beginning ?—Red River. 
The line at Red 9321. Do you know how long that portion of the line remained not 


River ready for located after he was ready to begin his work ?—I do not know when 

contractor hy yy, : 8 ; 

July, 1875. he was ready to commence his work; but I know it was ready by the 
> 


Ist of July, 1875. 


9322. Do you know whether he makes a claim against the Govern- 
ment on.account of his line not being located in time for him to get 
his work done to advantage ?--No ; I do not know. 


Bor pete 9323. Did the work progress steadily on your section after it was 
tion of witness. Commenced by him ?—Yes; it did. 


9324. Do you know whether he was ordered at any time to stop 
work ?--I heard he was ; but I do not know, 


9325. Did the work stop ? —Yes. 
9326. I thought you said that the work progressed stealily ?--On 
my section ? 
9327, Yes ?—It progressed on my section steadily; there was no 
stoppage there. | 
9328, Then the stoppage was on some other portion of the line ?--Yes. 
North Pembina 9329. When you were moved to another sub-section to what section 


ROP ERE was it ?—In the spring of 1877 [ had charge of the branch from here 
to Selkirk. It was building then. 


Contract No. 14. 9330. Before you lett the first sub-section was there any dispute 
between the contractors and the engineers as to the quality and 
‘ quantity of the work done ?—-Not on the work that I was connected 

with. ; 


9331. Was it intended from the beginning that you should take the 
section which you say you were on?—No; it was intended that L 
should be on the last section at Cross Lake—No. 6. 


9332. That is the east end of section 14 ?—Yes. 
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_ 9333. Do you know whether the work had been laid out on that east Comtract No, 14. 


_ portion of the line as carefully as you say it was laid out on the section 
which you actually did take ?—I do not know. 


~ 9334. Did you not look at the ground before you decided not to go 
~ there ?—I was only there once, in the winter. I did not look at it at 
all. Idid not go over the section. 


; 9335. Is cross-sectioning at a distance of 500 feet considered sufficient Cross secon 
in oa . . . . ° 2) Ct 
where the country is not level ?—No; it is not. In some places it Gonadered suite 


; a era i cient in an 
has to be cross-sectioned at every ten feet. uneven country. 


_ 9336. Is there any portion of section 14, in your opinion, *which 
requires cross-sectioning at shorter intervals than 500 feet ’—Yes; 
wherever there is any rock. 


9337. What portion of the line would that be ?—From Whitemouth Wnirect Mt fom 


4 : 5 iQ 4 : aes ‘mal ; eastward would 
eastward there are short pieces here and there all through—that is the pata Beet A hoa 2 
dast thirty-five miles. tioning within 


Gh ay F shorter intervals. 
9338. Do you know whether cross-sectioning of those portions was 


one before the contract was let ?—I do not know. 


9339. At what time did you go upon the Pembina Branch ?—In Pemb. Branch— 
a ay, 1877. } ; Contract 5 a. 


_ 9340. What branch was that, north or south ?—North. 


_ 9341. Who was the engineer in charge ?—Mr. Rowan. poe Pee 


9342, Were you next under him ?—Yes. 


if a 9343. What was the character of the work over that branch ?—It 
was common earth-work. 


_ 9344. Was the country generally level ?—Yes; very level. hae Be NL 


___ 9345. Was there anything peculiar about the land through which the 
_ off-take ditches would be made?—It was very wet; that was all. 
_ There was a great deal of water on the line, an immense quantity. 

_ 9346. Would that make the off-lake ditches more expensive to the 
‘contractor, or less expensive ?—It would make it more expensive, I 
should think. 


9347. Were the off-take ditches made under your supervision ?—Yes, 


9348. Do you know anything about the off-take ditches on section 
—15?—No ; I do not. 


9350. Do you know the country on the South Pembina Branch, 
towards Emerson ?—No. I have never been south of Winnipeg on the 
line, 
_ 9851. Are you able to give any opinion upon the comparative value Of opinion there 
of ditches—off-take ditches—made on the North Pembina Branch and oud bene dit 
on the South Pembina Branch ?—I have never seen the country, but I diteh os: On ibe a 
should not think there would be any difference from what I have heard Pembina Branch. 
of it. 
_ 9352. Was the work on the North Pembina Branch finished according 
+0 your satisfaction ?—Yes. 
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Pemb. Branch— 9353 Had you any right to decide, from time to time, whether it 
Contract > As Was properly done or not?—Yes; I made all the estimates. I would 


not make them unless the work was in a satisfactory state. & 
Work satisfac- 9354. You considered then that the work was done according to 
torily performed. gontract, and to the satisfaction of yourself, and measured accordingly? — 

—Yes. ' 


9355. Were there disputes between you and the contractor as to 
quantities ?—No. 
9356. Do you know who made the original estimates of that portion: 
of the branch—I mean north of Winnipeg ?—No ; I do not. 2 


9357. Did you take any part in it ?—I ran the line and took the 
levels and made the profile, but Mr. Rowan put on the grades. We laid 
out the work immediately afterwards. 


Quantitiesnotas- 9358, Then the quantities would be ascertained in the office, and in 
vertained until that work you took no part ?—I do not think the quantities were ever 
ascertained until the work was laid out, because while I was locating 
the line, Mr. Whitehead had 2)0 or 300 men out there in the 
camps waiting for us to lay out the work, so that he could commence, 
I had to work day and night to keep him going. i) 
See to okay _ 9359. The contractor was on the ground doing the work, or ready to 


Pawerk Delors do it, before the line had been laid out at all ?—Yes. 
9360. And you say you had to work day and night to lay out the 

work on the ground so that he could do it?—-Yes; so that I could keep 

him going. ae 


; 
9361. Is that the reason that you think the quantities had never been 
ascertained before he commenced to work ?—Yes. ; 


Line had been 9362. Would it have been possible to have ascertained quantities, if 

tocated before. the line had never been located ?—The line had been located there 
before, and they may have got the quantities from that. The line was | 
running over the same ground, but the stakes were all out, and I had 
re-located it. 1 


9363. How were they out?—The line had been run in the winte 
and the stakes were just stuck up, but they were knocked out. They 
had the profile of it. pe: 


9364, Was it the same line marked on that profile that was after- 
wards located by you ?—Yes. 


9365. Do I understand you that you saw evidence there that the 
same line had been previously located, but that the pegs marking it 
had been removed ?—Yes; the line was cut out through the bush. Lf 
found the hubs, but the stakes were gone. ; 


But line run in 9366. How do you account for that ?—Because the hubs are driven 


Winter and sttcs close to the level of the ground, but the stakes stand up, I think the 


lines were run in the winter, and the stakes were not put My solidly. 


They cut holes to put the hubs in, as they had to put them mm 
solidly. = ea 
9367. Had there been a fire over the whole line ?—No. + 


9368. The stakes could not have been removed then by being 
burnt ?—No; they might have been lying in the grass, but I would neh | 
see them. Itwas swamp most of the way, with water up to our knees. 
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Railway Con= 
a, . ; Struction— 
~ 9369. Is there any other matter connectel with any of the works Contract No. 14. 


‘ : 14, sub-section 4, 
yand I remained there for over a year, and had charge of that work on Julius Muskeg. 


the track was laid. 4 
is ‘ 


» 9370, What is the general character of the country through which 
‘that sub-section passes ?—Mostly muskeg. 


9371. Was there any material deviation of the line there on that sub- 
ection ?—Yes; { think there was; but I do not know anything about it. 
The work was half completed when I got there, and I was not there at 
all when the change took place. 


9372. The deviation was not directed then at the time you were in 

charge ? —No ; it had all been done before that, and the work was going 

on. Had charge of _ 

_ 19373. Do you remember the line ditch outside the railway limits me diteh outside 
“passing through the Julius Muskeg ?—Yes; I had charge of that. ari emtcie 
9374. Was the material from that ditch put into the line ?—Most of 4 
_ 9375. What would you call that ditch ?—I would call it just an ordi- 
-hary ditch, only very large. 


_» 9376. Do you mean a line ditch or off-take ditch ?—A line ditch, 


9377. The material was disposed of, was it not, in the same way that 
the material of line ditches is disposed of ?—Yes; just the same. All 
‘that the bank required was put into the embankment; but if there was 
“any over it was wasted. 


__ 9378. Is the material from off-take ditches disposed of in that way ? 
—No; it is always wasted. Any other off-take ditches we have had are 
at right angles with the line. 


9379. Are you aware that the contractors are making a claim on Contactors? 
I < . ‘ ; ; Claim for 
account of work in that ditch ?—Yes; I understand they are. Tine Ditch: 


py) 
> 4 p 7 € ay > } a t t had 
a Were they obliged to remove the material from it a greater Contrac one Dan 
Yength than if it had been made on the railway line ?—Yes ; about eighty from this ditch 
fe 


eet I should think instead of ten as the other ditches were. Siaiiee eurreaei 
ee ee vase of other 
9381. Have you formed any opinion about the extra expense that Gs. 


nat would cause to the contractor ?—No; I have not. 


9382. In what way did he remove it?—With wheel-barrows; the Material remoy- 
dttom was so soft that he had to have trestles and planks all the way tarrows. 
mt, eighty feet of plank for each wheel-barrow. . 


_ 9383. Have you any idea how many yards of earth a man could move In this way could 
by the process adopted there per day ?—I do not think he could average Cubic yards of 
more than about six, earth a day. 


9384. And removing material from ordinary line ditches, how many In ordins#y line 
rds could a man do per day ?—He will average about ten yards, I Witt move ten 
nk, yards a day, 
, 9385. Do you know how much more a yard would cost the contractor Contractors 

4 ae. : would pay 15 cts, 
hese are the right quantities ; can you calculate the proportion that Yoana are tiem 
whe Contractor would pay at the long distance more than at the prord: ab Wie.short 
tance ?—About 15 cts.a yard I should think it would cost him, 


ording to these figures. 
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Leveller on west 
part of first 100 
miles west of Red 
River. 


9386. You think it would cost him 15 cts. more ?—I do not know; 
I am calculating from my head. . 

9387. Here are pencil and paper, and you can calculate it and answer 
me in a percentage not in cents ?—It would cost two-thirds more per 
yard at the long distance than it would at the short distance. | 

9388. Is there any other matter connected with that lastseclion, upon 
which you were assistant engineer, which would be the foundation of 
any extra charge by the contractors ?—No ; nothing else that I am 
aware of. I think they have been making some claim with regard toa 
coffer dam, but I do not know. . 

9389. What do yousay about that ?—I had charge of the bridge there, 
and the building of the coffer dam, but I think if they just make a claim 
for the cost of the cofferdam— The Government think that it is in their 
contract for the building of the bridge, but the contractors claim that 
they should get extra for it, that is all. ) 

9390. If that work was to be paid for by the Government, would i 
be subject to your certificates as to value ?—Yes. | 

9391. Did you ever give any certificates as to value for that work ? 
—Yes; I kept an account of it and sent it into Mr. Thompson every 
month. 

1392. Are you prepared to say now whether it was a proper charge or 

not for this man to make against the Government ?—I do not know 
at all. : 
9393. Is there any other matter upon which you wish to give 
evidence ?—There is nothing that I know of, except that after I had 
finished on the section at Whitemouth, I was appointed in charge of 
the ballasting on 14, ; 

9394. On the whole of 14?—I had only charge of forty miles, and 
that is the only part that was ‘ballasted. 


9395. Who was that work done by ?—By Mr. Whitehead. 

9396. Was that done in the way in which you supposed it was to be 
done by the specification ?—Yes. 

9397. Was it satisfactorily done ?—Yes ; very well done. 

9398. Over what portion of 14 was that ?—From Brokenhead River 
to Whitemouth. 

9399. About what length in miles ?—Twenty-three. 


9400. Were you connected with any other work on the Pacific Rail” 
way ?—For the last two months I have been out helping to locate the 
end of this first 100 miles. ‘ 

9401. The west end of it ?—Yes. 

9402. In what capacity ?—Leveller. ‘ 

9403. Who was the engineer in charge ?—Mr. Force. 

9404. That work having been done since the date of our Commission 
we will not proceed further with the enquiry upon it. Is there any other 
matter connected with the work which you wish to speak on ?— 
Nothing. a 
- 
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Coustruetion, 
_Joun L. Conners, sworn and examined: VOREFATE: No, Le 


By the Chairman :— 


9405. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 


9406. How long have you lived here ?—I came here in the spring of 
"1876. . 


9407. Have you been engaged in any occupation connected with the Two anda half 
_ Pacific Railway, or the Pacific Railway Telegraph line ?—I was engaged and repairer on 
_ for about two and a-half years as operator and repairer on the Canadian the Canadian 


_ Pacific Railway Telegraph line west. focee alee) 
9408, Between what points ?—Between Selkirk and Fort Pelly. and Fort Pelly. 


tween Selkirk 
5 9409. Did you operate it at Winnipeg ?—No; I operated at the 
Narrows of Lake Manitoba. That was my headquarters. 


2 9410. When did vou first have any knowledge of the line ?—The 8th 
— of June, 1876. 


__ _ 9411, Hadit been finished at that time ?—No; the line was put Much of the line 
_ through, but it was not cut through—we were cutting it out that ee one 
summer. There was a great deal of the line that had been put up in fe oe ee 
____the winter and had been put over muskegs, and the way they did it was held up by the ice. 
_ tocut a hole.and put the pole in. 


9412, Do you mean without toaching the bottom ?- Such bottom as 
there was; it was all slush. 


9413. Was the pole inserted into the earth in the bottom ?—No; it 
_ Was only put in. 

9414. Then what would hold it up in its place temporarily ?—The 
5 ice. 


9415. Do you mean the ice on the surface ?—Yes. 
9216. Was that all the support it had ?—That was all. 


9417. Over what length of the whole line do you think the poles 
__ Were put in in that way?—From the Narrows. From Fort Pelly, I 

~ think, they were put in very carelessly—that was on the start, I mean. 
_ In the summer time they had to watch them again and brace them. 


9418. Who employed you?—Mr. J. W. Sifton. ol by Eittacu 


9419. How did you support them after that ?—We put tripods. Mr. Maintenance. 

_ Rowan gave me a plan, and we put up some of them and we braced How. Fone lea 
them. There never was help enough on the line—that is the trouble. miles by witness 
It is a very hard country to keepa line or anything up in, and I was 804 without help. 


the only man between Fort Pelly and Selkirk. 
9420. Over what distance had you charge ?—About 165 miles. 
9421. Had you any help at all?—No. 


9422. You alone did the repairs and maintenance ?—I did the repairs, 
I put the line up across Dog Lake, when it was broken down, on about 
amile of water. The consequence was it never amounted to much, as 
I did not have help enough. 


9423. How did you put that up at that time ?—By getting into the . 
lake and wading across, and getting into a boat where I could not wade. 

I made a temporary fixture. 

; . 38h : 
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x 
9424, How did you fix it temporarily ?—By putting up those light — 
tripods and raising them out of the boat. ; 


9425. How did you fasten the tripod together at the time ?—By — 
wire. 

9426. Would you put a pole in the middle of the tripod ?—No; one 
section of the tripod would be the pole, and I would put the insulator 
on that. The first summer I was out there they did not get a circuit 
through until some time in August—I am not positive, but I believe it 
was in August. The line was only cut out twenty feet wide, and we 
put the wire through that, and of course the trees failing across it kept 
the wires down. As we would get it up on one side it would break 
down on the other; but that winter we had circuit. 


9427. Do you mean that it was operated that winter ?—Yes ; it was 
operated that winter. 


9428. Without many delays ?—I never knew it to be operated with- 
out delays. Sometimes we would get circuit from the Narrows to 
Winnipeg, and sometimes from the Narrows to Fort Pelly. Asa rule 
the line was never working through; the summer of 1878 it worked 
pretty wel'—-that was a dry summer—but that was the only summer ~ 
it ever worked to amount to anything, ) 


9429, Why did it not work well ?—There was not force enough on it 
to repair it. 

9430. Then did it not work well because it was not properly main- 
tained ?—That is what I mean, 


9431. It was not for want of instruments or operators ?—No; it was : 
for want otf help to keep it up. 


9432. Was the line maintained sufficiently to enable it to be worked 
properly ?—No; it was not. I used to have to carry my bed and food 
with me. The last time I was out I was out forty-eight days alone, 
and never saw a human being, and, of course, I could not do much at if. 
In these muskegs it takes two or three men to do the work. I left it 
on account of not having help enough on it, and I could not maintain 
it alone. The poles were poplar and would rot, and two or three miles 
of the line would go down at one slap, and I could not keep it up. 


9433, Did you inform your employer at any time that you required 
more help ?—Yes, frequently; but I never could get it though, Last 
spring William Sifton had the sub-contract. 


Mountains—about 162 miles. He was offtrading and the line was down 
all spring—at least, I was informed that he was off trading, and I know 
the line was down. 


9435. How do you know the line was down ?—Because I am con-— 
nected with the line now. 


9436. In what capacity ?—As repairer and constructor. 


9437. Between what points are you repairer ?—Between Winnipeg 
and Cross Lake. bh 


, . 9438, Would that enable you to know whether the line was up on 
the portion of which Sifton had charge ?—Being an operator I fre- _ 
quently “ called” the Narrows, and I never could get him. : 


BOT CG 
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P 9439. When you s2y you frequently “ called ” the Narrows, did you 
try to.communicate with the operator at the Narrows ?—Yes. 


-«-9440.. By telegraph ?—Yes. 


#441, Did'you succeed ?—No ; the line was down. There were parties 
came in there who told me that he was off trading up the lake. 


_ 9442. You do not know that of your own. knowledge ?—No; I was 
not there. 


9443. Then from the time that you were first. em ployed at the Nar- 
~ rows until now, can you say what proportion of the time the line has 
i. been in good repair ?—About four months in the winter, perhaps 


__ five. 


ey 9444. And in the summer?—None; it never was two weeks up, 
except the summer of 1875: there was June and. July, and part of 
| Angust—it stood up first rate. 

_ 9445. What was the occasion of that ?--It was dry, calm weather. 


_, 9446. And why is it that it remains firmer and better in winter than 
1) summer ?—-Lecause if the line should be in the muskegs or marshes 
when it freezes it becomes an insulator—ice isan insulator as weil as 
glass. 


4 9447. Do you mean that if the wire falls on ice you can still keep up 
a the circuit ?—Yes ; it makes an insulation, 


' 9448. Then may communication be carried on during the winter, 
although the wires are not on the poles ?—Yes; just as good as if they 
were raised on the poles. 


9449, Is that the reason you give that the communication is better 
| Maintained in the winter than in the summer ?--Yes; because I have 
‘known the wires to be down over a mile in winter in the muskeg and 
ill to work well. # 


_ 9450, During what portion of the time since you were first engaged 
_ at the Narrows until now do you think that the line has been properly 
‘maintained ?--I do not think it ever was—there never was help enough 
on it, because if any trouble came up I used to have to start alone 
ither fifty miles east or 112 miles west, and I could not make over 
ten miles a day, the country was so wet and bad—-that is my average 
ten or twelve miles a day, and I am a good walker. I have walked 
__ fifty-six miles in a day over that line, but in summer time I could not 
_ make over ten or twelve. | 


_ 9451. What width was cut out through the woods. in construction ? 
'—Sixty-six feet on each side of the poles. 


9452. I understood you a little while ago to say that the opening 
was only twenty feet ?—On the start the opening was only twenty feet, 
_ andit was that way about a year before it was cut out to the full 
width. | 

9453. And during that early time the trees. would fall and delay the 
_ Operating ?—Yes; the line was hardly ever open. 


(9454. After that was that defect cured ?—About four times, to my 
knowledge, the trees would fall on the wires and knock them down ; 
4s a rule, the timber was not good and the poles would rot down, In the 
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fall down from the wind and from natural causes and lay in the water. 


9455. Are you acquainted with the business done over the line now 
from your connection with the office ?—I do not think there is much 
business done, at least I do not see much. I am in the office every day 
while I am in town. 


9456. Are you able to judge, from what you see or hear in the office, 
whether business is being done over the line ?—There is some _busi- 
ness, but I do not think there is much, from what I see. 


9457. Do you know whether there is much complaint about con- 
nection being cut off ?—I never heard anybody say anything about it; 
they do not seem to use the telegraph out there; they did not seem to 
pay any attention to it. 


9458. How long since you were last over the line yourself or any por- 
tion of it?—A year ago last July I was over some of it, and a year 
ago last September I was over some of it. 


9459. Are there any better poles to be had than those which weve 
used ?—Yes; by drawing them. 


9460. How far ?--Some would have to be drawn about twenty-five 
miles. 


9461. What kind of timber would they be ?--Spruce and tamarack. 


9462. What is the ordinary life of the wood which is used for those 
poles ?—-I have known some of them to rot in two years; but they 
generally last three. If they are cut in the sprivg and put in, they 
last only two years. 


9463. Are the poles on this line all poplar or principally poplar ?— 
They are nearly all poplar; but there are some tamarack on it, about 
10 per cent. 


9464. Were the poles used of as good wood as could be obtained 
within a reasonable distance of the line ?—-If twenty five miles is a 
reasonable distance, they are not; but if it is, they were. They took 
the poles right off from the ground on which they put up the line; 
within twenty-five miles they could have got tamarack, and for sixty 
miles on the line tamarack grew right through where they brought 
the line. For 162 miles of the line they could have got the tamarack 
very close, within half a-mile or a mile. Then for fifty miles they 
could have got pine nearly as handy as poplar. 


9465. I think you said a small proportion of the poles actually put 
up were not popiar. What proportion would that be of the whole ?— 
Last summer they put up 


9466. I mean on the first construction ?—I think 5 per cent. would 
be an allowance. 


9467. Then 95 per cent. would be poplar ?—Yes; fully that. 


9468. In the repairing and maintenance of the line since that, have 
they used a better quality ?—No; they did not do it as well. They 
cut off the old pole which was rotten at the ground and put it back in 
again, which made it four feet shorter than it was on construction. The 
only piece of line that was put up in any shape was a piece that I put 
up before I was interfered with. I put up a good line with new poplar 
instead of breaking off the old ones, 
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4 By Mr. Keefer :— 

9469. Do you mean break them offor cut them off ?—I mean I broke 
them off. When I would attempt to break one sometimes a dozen 
would fall. 

 ~=—~By the Chairman :— 
9470. How would the falling of one make the others fall ?— Because 
_ they rot right at the ground, and when a pole would fall down it 

_ would drag the wire with it. 

_ 9471. Was that because they were tied together by the wire ?—Yes. 


_ 9472. In what way were you interfered with ?—I was putting up a 
line that was costing about $3.30 a mile by putting in new poles, but 
the sub-contractor, William Sifton, came along and said we would have 
to do it quicker, and he used to break off tue old poles, pull out the 
| stump and put it back in again, which made the pole very much shorter 
and made a very bad job of it. The line I put up before I was inter- 
_ fered with was good, but they were poplar poles. 

_ 9473. Do you mean absolutely a good line or only as good as you 
could make it with poplar ?—As good as I could make it with poplar, 
_ thoroughly insulated and up in good shape. 

_ 9474, What do you say as to the other portions of the material ; 
for instance, the wire and insulators ?—The wire is good; some of the 
insulators were not good. They are what they call a bracket and insu- 
‘lator combined. They are not good; but the wire and insulator 
material are all right. There are a few brackets not of first-class 
quality, but it does not interfere with the line at all. 


9475. Do you think that portion of the work is as good as it could be 
_ made?—Yes; No. 10 or 11 wire and glass insulator, with a few insu- 
_ lator and brackets combined—over half. 


_ 9476. From the nature of the country over which the line is made, 
48 it possible to remove the wire or insulators, or any portion of the 
_ present line, to another locality ?--Not without a greater cost than 
what new material would cost, because a new road would have to be 
cut. 

_ 9477. Why is that 2—Because the second growth poplar is now as 
tall as the line, and it is impossible to get through without cutting 


a road for horse and cart. 


¥ 9478. Then do I understand that it would cost more to remove this 
material to a different line than it would to obtain the same material 
| for a new line from other sources ?—I would sooner furnish new 
"Material than take up the old one, as a road has not to be cut before 
_ You can get it. 

_ __ 9479. What is the nature of the country in the neighbourhood of the 
Narrows, supposing you were looking at it as a probable railway 
p Foute ?—I think, as a probable railway route, it is the easiest in this 
_ country that I know of. Iamarailroad man. It is level. The mus- 
kegs, although they are wet, they are not difficult to get through. Six 
feet is the deepest I found, and that is the Crane River Muskeg. It is 
what they call the most difficult muskeg on the route. It has what 
they call a cobble-stone bottom, six feet from the surface, composed of 
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Railway Loca= 
tion— : ; 
North of Lake pis : 
Manitoba. small round stones. At Dog Lake they ran the. line across the luke 
Better pe nave but I think the best route would have been around to the south end o 
around south of it. It would not have been much further, and it would have been dry 
Dog Lake than to ground. The map will show that. It is not far, only two or three 
: miles ; and then coming to the Narrows between Dog Lake and. the — 
Narrows, they ran it across little lakes. The best route was half a- 


Pes eer mile south of that—good dry land. ; a 


Narrows nine- 9480. What sort of crossing is there at the Narr ows ?—The water ise 
teen feet deep; 1) 


solid bottom ; 3,700 nineteen feet deep and good solid bottom. It is 2,700 feet ¢ cross. 


erenbte 9481. And the banks are of what kind of material ?—Limestont 


Fifty feet is the elevation. 


Country on other 
side of Natrows 9482. How is the country on the other side of the Narrows for i 


good for railway railway construction ?—It is good. 


construction. 

9483. Level ?—Right next the Narrows there is fifty feet of elevation. 
on both sides it seems to be a hill of limestone—and back of that; is 
jevel. Take it on the east side the hill comes right up to the lake, 
and about fifty feet higher than the water. It is limestone Then : 
the west side you go ‘back eighteen stations—that is, 1,800 feet—and 
the hill rises again fifty-one or fifty-two feet solid ‘limestone. ‘The 

country is level ‘from that right to Fort Pelly. id 


9484. Are there any water stretches between there and Fort Polly, 4 
which must be crossed ?—Yes; there is a bay. | 


Bay of Lake | 9485. What bay ?—The bay of Lake Manitoba, but it is shallow 
Poet aed Ga There is, perhaps, 1,200 feet of water there to cross, “but it is shallow an id 
shallow. well protected. a 


9486. Are there any other difficulties on the. line there ?—l “never 
saw any. i 
9487. How does Dauphin Lake empty into Lake Winhipean ae | 
Through Mossy River. 


9488 And the crossing at Mossy River?—That is good. 
high banks on both sides, limestone. i. 


9489. That is near Winnipegosis Lake ?—Yes; ha'f a ile back: 
f-om 1G i 


cores Moy 9490. Do you say the crossing there is good for railway pur poses? 
—Yes; high banks of limestone formation, | ‘Yank 


9491. How wide would it be ?—350 or 400 feet; about 400 feet, r 
should judge. ’ , 


pood country be- 2442. Ilow is the line of country between Selkirk and the Narrows 
and the Narrows. Of Lake Manitoba ?—Good grazing and agricaltural country and good 


timber. - 9 


9493. Is it level 2—Yes; vory level. There would be no cuts or fill 
on it for a railway. i 
9424. Is it settled at all 2—Twenty miles out there are some settlers. 


9495. Is it settled at all up at tne Narrows, on the east side ?— TAR 
but there is an Indian village there. 


aha ge ae get) 9496. From the Narrows out towards Fort Pelly are there. an 


settlers ?—There are no settlers, For sixty miles out there: is asplex 
grazing country—it would be a good country after it is cleared: 


aire purposes, but it is timbered—that is, sixty-three miles 
west. Then Mossy River comes in, and about four miles west of that 
is.good; and from that to the Apex—fifty miles—about Northcote, is a 
_ timbered country —first- class timber for railway purposes—pine and 
_ tamarack ; itis fit for nothing but timber; it isall muskegs; but from 


River Valley is the best valley I ever saw. 


: ~9497. What kind of land ?—I do not know what name you call it, 
ly ~ but I suppose it is rich alluvial soil, timbered in spots. 


_ 9498. Have you any knowledge of the way in which the line of tele- 
ir Beanh east of Selkirk has been constructed ?—Yes, ° 


a 949¥. Have you been connected with that ?—I am on that now. 


rs 
Ve 


9500. How far east comes undér your immediate notice ?—I have 
x: been to Lake Deception ; I have charge of the line fo Selkirk. 


/ 9501. But you have travelled further ?--I\ have travelled east of 
€ ‘Lake Deception about ten miles. 


oe _ 9502. How has the line been constructed there ?—To Whitemouth it 
is put up in good shape; from Whitemouth to Cross Lake it was put 
_ up more carelessly ; it was put up more on the cheap plan from Cross 

_ Lake over section 15. It is avery difficult country to put up a line 
| on, unless it is put up in good shape. It has been put on trees and 

the tops of the trees sawed off; it makes a horrid looking line of 
wat. I think that, over the whole ‘contr act, they were rather too penu- 
pba ious about the way they put up the line—they put it up too cheap!y. 
From Selkirk to Whitemouth it has been put up first-class, but from 
‘oil Whitemouth through to two miles east of Lake Deception, it has not 
_ been put up right. 


9503. What is the defect over that last-mentioned portion. ?—It must 
"have been put up too cheaply; they did not expend enough money on 

it. They did not put up poles—the right kind of poles, or the right 
_ kind of insulators. verything has been done by men who did not 
_ know anything about the work. 


i ~ 9504. What sort of poles have they uscd there generally ?—Tama- 
i tack and spruce. 


+9505. Is the fault in the wood ?—A great many of the poles are trees 

_ sawed off at the top. They lay on the insulator and sow the top of the 
_ tree off; that makes an inferior pole, because the roots rot and Mey 
Bosc down. 


_ 9506. Do they kill the tree by that operation ?—Certainly. The line 
to Cross Lake is run in good sh ape. Every pole is gool from Selkirk 
0) Cross Lake. Ivenewed the line last summer—all that wanted re- 
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* 9307. Is that renewed at the expense of the Government, or of the 
‘contractor ’3 2—At the contractor's expense. 


; 9508. Who is that ?—P. J. Brown. 
9509. Is that one of the firm of Oliver, Davidson & Co. ?—Yes. 
9510. Does he take any personal charge of this matter himself ?—I 


» Rave never met him, although I have had orders to renew the line at 
his expense. I have renewed the line from Selkirk to Cross Lake, and it 
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No difficulty in 
communicating 
over eastern end 
of line by reason 
of defect in the 
maintenance. 


Cannot say line 
between Thunder 
Bay and Selkirk 
well maintained, 
joecause the right 
men are not on it. 


Men employed 
mot the right kind 
«of men, 


Line not working 
part of last spring 


is in first-class order, with good poles and insulators. Further east I 
know nothing about. 


9511. Have you had any experience of attempting to communicate 
over the eastern end of the line ?—Yes; it is difficult sometimes, on 
account of railroad men using it exclusively. They use it for running 
trains; but as far as trouble is concerned I do not know of any. . 


9512. Has there been any difficulty in operating it on account of any 
defect in the maintenance of the line ?—I think not. 


9513. Then is it your opinion, as far as you have been able to ‘form 
an opinion, that the whole line, east from Selkirk to Thunder Bay, has 
been well maintained ?—No; I cannot say that. I do not think they 
have the right men on. 


9514. What is the trouble ?—They know nothing about their work. 
9515. How is that shown ?—By their movements. 


9516. What sort of movements ?-—-They know nothing about tele- 
graph lines; and it is like any other business: if they know nothing 
about it they cannot take care of it. 


9517. How would it show to a person going over the line ?—I could 
tell it by the splicers, and the work they have done. I ama practical 
telegraph man; I have been at it all my life. 


9518. Do you know what kind of splicers there are east of Decep- 
tion ?——I do not. 


9519. How do you know they are not the right kind of men ?—I 
know they are not. 


9520. How do you know ?—I have seen one of them. 
9521. Who ?—John Robinson, 


9522; When you met him what did ycu find ?—I had not any con- 
versation with him, but my comrade had. 


9523. What did he say to him?—He asked him to come down and 
see us work on the North-Western Telegraph line. He came down and 
looked at us. He said: ‘I have no business with you folks, I have got 
te leave.” He was a good farmer, but no use for a telegraph line. 


9524. Except from what took place at that time, have you any reason 
to believe that the work is not well done on the east of Deception ?—I 
have; for the line was not working tor a while last spring when it 
should work, and with proper men it would work. 


9525. How long was it not working ?—I cannot say that. 


9526. Might that not happen through the fault of the operator ?— 
No; it is the fault with the line. 


9527. Why do you think it is the line and not the operator ?— 
Because the line was down on the ground and everywhere else, and he 
came through once or twice, but could not find the trouble. 


9528. Who did?—This head repairer they had there. He came 
through on the line—was supposed to—but could not find the trouble, 
and he had to go back before he found the trouble. A practical tele- 
graph man never has to go over the line more than once before he finds 
the trouble. 
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9529. You mean the place where the trouble exists ?—Yes ; he could Comt™set No 4 
not locate it. 
9530. Who would be the best person to know about the time at 
hich delays occurred in the operating ?—H. McDougall. 


9531. Why would he be the best person ?--Because he is the super- 
intendent. 

9532. Does he superintend all the way from Thunder Bay to Selkirk ? 
_ —I cannot say that; he is my superintendent. 


j 
: 9533. I mean of this line from Deception to Thunder Bay ?—I think 
60. He is a first-class telegraph man, and if he had hisown way about it, 
it would be all right. 


q 9534. Do you know whether there is much business transacted over Extent of busi- 
_ this line, from Selkirk to Thunder Bay ?—There used to be. mes ORS, 

7 - 9535. Do you know if there is now?—There is not so much since 

| 1e Government have taken hold of section 15. 

> 

: 

: 

; 
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9536. Does that affect the general business—public business ?—Yes. 


9537. In what way ?— Because the business on 15 was paid for when 
: Whitehead had it, but now, since the Government have taken hold 
_ Of it, they have their own operators, and everything is dead-head. 


_ 9538. Do you mean the business is still done, but not paid for ?—It is 

- not paid for. 

9539. Was that same business, for the work on 15, part of the 

usiness which you say used to be done and paid for ?—It was paid for. 

es, 

9540. Have you travelled over the country south of the located line Raitway Loca= 
frailway—I mean the line between Selkirk and Deception—so as to on there wie 
know what sort of country there is from Shoal Lake Hast to Winni- 14#asd 15. 
?—No; I do not know much about that country ; but from what I 

know I think the easiest line would have been south, There would 

10t have been so much rock. 


_ 9541, You mean the easiest line for the railway ?—Yes, there would Hasiest line would 
not have been so much rock; but there would be other difficulties to bays been sou 
mtend with which, perhaps, would have made up for it: there are 

er muskegs and higher hills. That is about all I can say. I think 

line south would have been the easiest location they could have 

located it, from my knowledge of the country. 


9542. Have you travelled personally over the country from Winni- 
to Shoal Lake East ?—I have travelled from Winnipeg to Decep- 
ion, both on this line and off it. 


: 
} 


9543. How far south of the located line have you travelled it ?— 
ADOut seven miles at the furthest. 


9544, Then this opinion applies only to that portion between the 
present line and the line seven miles south ?—Yes. 


9345. Have you any means of forming any judgment, from your own 
kr howledge, of the line still further south than seven miles ?—I have not ; 
ut I think, from what I have seen, the hills are higher, more difficult, 
and not so level. 
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9945, Do you say the country in the neighbourhood of north of Lake 
Manitoba is yood for settlement ?—There are two lobes on it: south of 
the Narrows and north of the Narrows. it UNG 


9547. In the neighbourhood of north of the Narrows andon the east 
side ?—On the southern part of the northern lobe it is good grazing 
land, but I do not think it is good for agriculture; but on the eastern © 
part of the southern lake it is good for agriculture and grazing purposes 
—first-class. 

9548, Is the neighbourhood of the north of Lake Manitoba an alkaline | 
country or not ?—It seems to be alkaline and saline. 


9449, Does that make a country good for settlement ?—No ; in some | 
portion the land is worthless, the salt comes to crust right on the top 
of the earth. Take it in dry weather and you can see on the roads or 
trails a crystallized crust on the top of the earth, either saline or 
alkaline, Ido not know which; the grass is poor but the country is | 
good, 

9559. Can they get fresh water there ?—Yes; by digging for it. 


9551. Do you mean that each time a person sinks a well he can get 
it?—No; they have to try in different places. Uy 


9552 How many times?—I tried it thirteen times before I got one 
well; I got twelve wells that were salt and one that was good. 


9553. What sort of a country is it between Dauphin Lake and the 
northern lake: is that alkali ?—It is a timber country, covered. with 
spruce, but there isa considerable amount of alkali. f 


9554. Along the southern end of Lake Winnipegosis, how is the} 
country ?--There is some saline there, but not so much alkali. 9 


4 


9555. Is it a good country for settlement ?—It is a grazing country; 
it cannot be called an agricultural country, because itis too wet. ~~ 


AT 

2556. Then how much further is it necessary to go west, before you | 

get into a country where there is plenty of fresh water ?—At the Apex, 
about fifty-five miles west. 


9557. And there you can get into afresh water country ?—Yes; it is. | 
a fresh water country, and it is good rich alluvial soil; what stone 


there is in the country there is limestone. is 


9558. Is that saline character of the water present in the lake waters | 
of Manitoba and Winnipegosis ?—Yes ; very much so, | 


9559. Is there any other matter upon which you wish to give | 
evidence ?-—Not particularly. I took notes of the soil for Mr. Farwell, | 
in order to enable them—Sifton, Ward & Co-—-to tender on the con- 
tract. I have got a book at home, and I eruld give more details if IT} 
had it, about the soil west from Selkirk to Fort Pelly, and about what | 
the gradients would be. d 


9560. That was before the tender was made for. the work ?—They 
expected that they would have to tender for the railway line further | 
west. I was working then on the telegraph line, and they wished me” 
to take notes of the soil of most of the work out there, and I did so. i 


9561, You have not that book with you now?—I have not, but iby 
thiok I could give you it pretty correctly. I also took notes of how 
much stone there would be on the line. ‘Va 
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9562, That is supposing the line went north of Lake Manitoba ?— Meee, 


9563. Can you produce that book at any other time conveniently ?— 
Yes; I think so. I have it in my trunk, but I have not looked at it for 
long time. I can show it on the map without the book. I put in 
hree years in the country, and I know every part of it. 


9564. Did you say that at the Narrows there was a bank further At the Narrows a 
nland which rose another fifty feet, besides the bank immediately at ek evga ed 
he water ?—There is no bank at the water, but there is a bank back feet high. 


fit. It is fifty-five feet higher than the level of the water. 


9565, That is the highest spot which would have to be overcome ?—— 
es. 


9566. How high is it on the other side of the water ?—About fifty 
‘teet. : 


9567. How far is it between these two highest spots ?—It is 2,700 2.700 feet across 
eet across the water, 400 feet from the east shore of the bank, and bt Moe tl 
,000 feet from the west shore to the bank. two bighest 
9568. Do you make that something over 5,000 feet from the highest : 

at on one side to the highest point the other ?—I dare say it is 

out that. I never, measured it, it is only a guess. 

_ 9569. Did you ever speak to any person about the state of the tele- pfeil ied EI 
raph lines east of Selkirk, and as to their being properly maintained contract No. 4. 
“or operated ?—Not particularly. 

_ 9570. Did you not call Mr. Rowan’s attention to it?—I think I did 

to the line east, as far as I knew anything about it—that is to Rat 

ortage—but east of that I do not know anything about it. I do not 

hink they had a proper man east of that. 


WinnrpeG, Monday, 4th October, 1880. 
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OSEPH WHITEHEAD’S examination continued: WHITEHEAD. 


By the Chairman :— 


571. You understand, Mr. Whitehead, that you have been sworn Contract No. 1s 
efore, and that you are still under oath giving evidence ?— Yes. 


i, 9572. Did you receive a telegram from me about the 23rd of last 
- month asking you to appear again to give further, evidence ?—Yes ; 
about that time. I could not speak positively to the day, but about that 
time, 

ee s { 

9573. Look ata copy of the telegram dated 24th of September, now 


handed you, and say whether you sent a telegram to that effect ?—Yes. 
_ 9574. Will you read it ?—“Cannot be in before Wednesday, 29th.” 
4 would have been in on the 29th, but I missed my passage on 


the 29th, and could not get in. . | 
9575. Were you subpenacd the latter part of last week ?—Yes; I 
was subpcenaed Saturday night. 


" 9576, Is there any part of your evidence given upon any previous Tendering, 
) 9¢casion which you wish to correct ?—Yes; there is that matter about 
Cornwall; it was not at Cornwall it was at Prescott it occurred. 


J. WHITEHEAD 
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ence was brought 
to bear, 


Gave Mackintosh 
acceptances, 


9577. You mean the place where the money was 
McDonald to Charlton ?—Yes. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


9578. You mean Prescott Junction ?—Yes; Prescott Junction is the) 
place. It was not Cornwall, 1 did not want to go into the thing at) 
all, but he was anxious to go into it and pressed me into it; and Isaid:| 
“Offer $20,000 to Charlton, and get through it as soon as possible,” and 
he paid the money, and I was not into the matter at all. 1 think I can| 
find a letter that he wrote me to see Charlton and make some arrange-| 
ments with him, if possible. . 

By the Chairman :— 


9579. Who urged you to do that ?—McDonald, I think. 
letter, but it is at Ciinton. 


9580. There was another matter to which you alluded on the pre-| 
vious occasion, that is, money or assistance in some shape given to| 
Mr. Mackintosh ?—Yes; Mr. Mackintosh got some assistance from me. 


paid by Mr, 


T have the} 


9581. Do you remember the circumstance of the matter of contract 
19 being before the Committee of Public Accounts at Ottawa ?—I| 
pelieve so. I was not summoned, nor was I at the Committee, but I) 
pelieve there was something about it before the Committee. 


9582. Were you in Ottawa at the time ?—Yes; I think I was. 


9583. If you were not before the Committee, how did you know | 
that it was going on before the Committee ?— Mackintosh told me. 


9584, What did he tell you?—I really hardly can tell you what he) 
did tell me now; he said there was a committee going on, and some, 
investigation about section 15, and he blamed Haggart, I think, for) 
getting it up. It was supposed that section B people wanted to get it | 
out of my hands. I think that is about the sense and substance of it. | 
They wanted to get it out of me, that was the impression. 


9585. Were you willing that it should be taken out of your hands ?— : 
No; by no means. a 

8586. Were you led to undersand that it might be taken out of your | 
hands, unless some influence were brought to bear to prevent it ?—| 
Mackintosh gave me to believe that. 


9587. How did he give you to believe that?—By telling me that! 
there was a committee, and he blamed Haggart for getting this com-| 


mittee up to try to get the thing out of my hands. 


9588. Did he suggest any way to you by which that might be pre- 
vented ?--I do not know; I never thought much about it, and I could | 
not tell you a straight story about it now at all; at least, I did not know | 
that I would ever be called to accoant for it like this, and I do not | 
recollect the conversation that took place between us. He told me | 
there was a committee about it, and he blamed Haggart for getting it 
up. “f 

9589, Now after that, I want to know what took place on the sub- | 
ject between you and Mackintosh ?—Well, I gave him some of those | 
acceptances; I think I offered him some acceptances that Bain | 
got from him. a 
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9590. What did you give him those acceptances for ?-—He said he 
wanted some funds, and he thought that he could answer the parties, or 
something—I do not remember the words exactly. 


9591. I do not want the words exactly, I want the substance. Do 
you not remember the substance of what he endeavoured to convey to 
your mind ?--i do not remember which way he said he was going to 
work it, or how he was going to work it; but he said if he got some 
funds he could arrange the matter. 


9592. Arrange what matter ?—What he meant to do, or how, I could 
not tell you; but he said this committee was sitting, and Haggart was 
doing all he could to get it out of my hands, and if he had some 
funds he could arrange the matter; but how he was going to do it he 
did not mention further than that. 


9593. Where were you living in Ottawa at that time ?—I was board- 
ing at Mrs. McLellan’s. He came up to my room about 12 o’clock at 
night; I am not sure that I was in bed that night. He used often to 
come into my room; it is a private house, just opposite the City Hall. 


9594. What time at night ?— About 12 o’clock at night. 


ar 


9595. Was it upon that occasion that you gave him the acceptances 
that you have alluded to?—I think so. J think that was the time. 


9596. To what amount did you give him acceptances in round num- 
bers ?—I could not exactly say. Ido not remember. I suppose it 
was somewhere about $11,000 or $12,000. Mr. Bain got some of it 
back from him, but I think that was about the amount. 


9597. Do you mean that you had not given him acceptances to a 
larger amount than that ?—I had given him some before, but it was a 
long time ago, and he paid some of them and I paid some of them 

- when they came due... He said that he was embarrassed—that his 
firm were not agreeing very well, and that he wanted some funds to 
arrange his own business in the paper; and I gave him some accept- 
ances, as he had been friendly to me, and had always been willing to 
go my bond when [ put in a tender, and would always find others if 
they were wanted, 


9598, Do you mean that Mr. Bain got back for you the whole of the 
acceptances which you gave to Mr. Mackintosh upon the occasion 
which you are now describing ?—I think so. I think that is about the 
~ amount, but I am not positive. I never paid any particular attention: 
-toit. 1 did not know the thing would be called into question, and I 
_ never made a memorandum of it. 


_ 9599. But do you not remember the thing without making a memo- 
_ randum ?—I have a good many things to remember about, and I cannot 
remember everything; 1am giving you the best information that I 
know of at present. 


~~: 9600. How much money had you given to Mackintosh, or promised 

to give him, before this evening, when your matter was before the 
' Public Accounts Committee ?—I really could not state; but I think 
the acceptances, including this $11,000, would amount to somewhere 
upwards of $25,000; but this $11,000 coming off this makes it so much 
less. Bain got $11,200 back. I think Mackintosh paid one or two 
acceptances himself when they came due. 
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Mackintosh any 
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thing done in 
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write to Mackin- 
tosh, who would 
see after it for 
him. Wikls tw 
Mackintosh sure- 
ty for him and 
got him sureties. 


Reason why he 
gave acceptance*, 


9601. Where are those acceptances which he paid when they came — 
due? Wave you them ?—No, I have not; I may have some. . 


9602, Are they out against you, if Mackintosh paid them ?—He 
would get the acceptances from the bank himself. Some of the 
acceptances are not paid. — 

9603. Those acceptances which Mackintosh paid, are they out against 
you still, as far as you know ?~No; I do not expect they are. 


9604. Where are they ?—He has got them; but I do not intend to 
pay them. 


9605. Have you and he talked over this matter, so that you could 
ascertain what acceptances he had taken ap ?—I do not know that we — 
have. He told me he hal some to take up, and he had sacrificed some- 
thing to get them to satisfy the bank when they came due. 


9606. But is it from what he told you only that you are under the 
impression that he took them up ?—'That is all I know about it. 


9607. Then as to those acceptances which he did not return, and 
which you did not take up yourself, you have no knowledge whether 
they are in the hands of other parties, or in the hands of Mackintosh ? 
—I do not know whether they are. [ do not know anything about it. 


9608. Did you give him some money at any time besides acceptances ? 
—Well, he was going up to Toronto and there was a clerk who I had, 
and his family were in great distress, and I think I gave him. $200 or 
$300. He carried itup to them. His wife and family were in great dis- 
tress. His name was Norton, and they were turning him out of the 
house. 


9609. Did you give him anything which you got from McDonald—a 
much larger sum than you name ?—No; I think not. 


9610. Do you remember the first Uccasion on which you gave him 
any acceptances ?—I really do not. It is some time ago—two or three 
years ago. yi 


9611. Do you mean that because it is two or three years ago 
you do not remember ?—I do not recollect anything more definitely 
than I have told about it. 


9612. Had he taken any part on your account in any other negotia-— 
tions connected with your contract—15—besides this matter before the 
Public Accounts Committee ?—No; not that 1 know of. If ever L 
wanted anything done in Ottawa I used to write to him, and he used 
to see after it for me; and whenever I went down different times and 
wanted sureties, he got them for me, and was surety for me himself, and 
that is all the benefits or assistance | had from him in any way. He 
was always willing to assist me and go my security, and always found 
another whenever I wanted it when | was filling up a tender. 


9613. Were these tenders for work connected with the Pacific Rail- 
way ?—Yes; I tendered for section B, and I tendered for section A, and 
for two or three different other things that I do not remember of; but 
it was all for Pacific Railway work for the Government. 


9614. Did you say that these previous acceptances which you had 
given to him before that night which you have described, were on 
account of his assistance when you wanted to tender for the Pacific 
Railway ?—Yes; from his complaints that he made that he wasembar- 
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j 1 Hielpiag News: 
sed about his paper, and that it was likely to go down, and because ‘“Pabehe = 


&, . . . . < 4 2 wed i 
of. his kindness to me on different occasions [ tried to assist him. en agacnenl 


9615. Do you know who were your sureties on these different occasions Sureties, 
when you tendered for work ?--I do not; James Goodwin was one, a 

Mr. somebody else, who is a merchant down on Weilington street, and 

think Captain Bowie was one—I do not remember. 


__ 9616. Did Mackintosh lead you to understand that when you made Mackintosh did 
these tenders, and he procured the sureties for you, that it was necessary Poiece there” 
for him to make any disbursements on that account ?—No; he did not, would be any 

i S disbursements 
- 96:7, If it were not necessary for him to make disbursements why heey Soh 
would you provide him with money ?—I would assist him in his busi- 


ness. He stated his paper was going down. 


7 ; 9618, I understand you to say that you nsed to write to Mackintosh 
to help you in your matters ?—Yes; if ever I wanted anything seen 
“after in Ottawa I used to write to him and he used to attend to it. 


9619. With whom would you want matters seen after, as you call it? 
—Perhaps with the Department of Public Works. I could not exactly 
say. Anything I did want in Ottawa I used to send to-him. 


9620. As a matter of fact was it with the. Department of Public Wished Mackin- 
Works that you wished him to negotiate or do business for you?—Yes. bela yaneptiscdc 
There was no person else, or any other place else, that I had any Ein gy CON CS HOM Wie 
i é é partment of 
to do with in Ottawa. | Public Works. 

9621. Do you wish us to understand that you had given him these 

moneys or notes because he had been useful to you in your negotiations ; 
with the Department, or business with the Department ?—No. I gave 

him this assistance purely for his own business. He was saying that 

the paper was going to burst up. He was embarrassed, and I tried to 

_ assist him in the way I have described to you; and if ever I wanted 

_ #nything, he was willing-to assist me in getting securities, and going 

my security when I was putting in my tender. 


9622. You haye told us of that before ?—That is all I can tell. 


i. " 9623. You say that he helped you by attending to matters for you ? 
—Yes. IfI wanted anything attended to in Ottawa, I used to write 
to him and he would see about it for me. 


| 9624. Where would he see about things for you?—In the Public 
Works Department, . 


_ 9625. Was it because he had done this sort of work for you that you 
gave him this assistance ?—No. I told you before, when he assisted 
me, I thought one good turn deserved another. 


' 9626. Were these negotiations with the Department one of the good 
turns which you say deserved another ?—No; I did not give him 
money for that at all. I gave him money just to assist him because 
De was always willing to do anything he could for me. 


iW 4 4 Led to under- 
9627. Did any-person connected with any of the Departments lead stand it was not 


Vv - = “ 4 ar ; > agreeable to De- 
you to understand that it was not agreeable to the Department, or to agreeable to De. 


2 . s p = 
any one connected with the Department, that you should continue should do busi- 
bo do business with Mackintosh ?—I think it was the last time I was BéSs through. 
alo i i , r > \ 6 im 2 7 said ; Charles Tupper 
Hong with Sir Charles Tupper, when I bade him good bye, he said Charles Santa 
Push on the work, and if you want anything write direct to me, and direct to himselt, 
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¥ 
> Ny % 


I will see and give any assistance I can in any matters or things that. 
you want, or any information that you want.” 


9628. Was Mackintosh’s name mentioned on that occasion ?—No,; I 
do not remember that it was. I do not think it. 


9629. Was anything said to you, at any time, by any one connected 
with the Department, upon the subject of your having engaged — 
Mackintosh to look after matters between you and the Department ?— _ 
Not that I remember of. a! 


9630. Were you led to understand by Mackintosh, or any one else, — 
that he had any influence with the Department, or any Member of 
Parliament, which he could use to your advantage ?—I do not know that ~ 
he did. He had no more influence that I know of than any one else in. 
his capacity. 

9631. I am not asking you whether he had influence, but Iam asking ~ 
you whether he led you to believe that he had ?—I do not know that | 
he did. 

9632. Concerning this matter which was before the Committee of 
Public Accounts, was the name of any other Member of Parliament 
mentioned to you except that of Mr. Haggart ?—I do not think it. 


9633. Did Mackintosh at any time assist you in filling up your — 
tenders for other works ?—No ; I made all my tenders up myself. 


9634. Please describe the sort of assistance that he gave you in 
connection with tenders?—He never gave me any assistance but he: 
was my security, and if I wanted security he found one for me. 
That was all the assistance he gave me with my tender, 


9635. Do you not remember who was your security on these occa- 
sions ?—I think he was one; Goodwin was one, and McGillivray, down: 
Sparks street, and Capt. Bowie. 

9636. Is that the Bowie that is connected with the second 100° | 
miles west ?—He is the man who runs the boat down to Montreal. 

9637. Who else was surety for you?—I do not remember. Some- 
times I used to take sureties with me from Clinton. 

9638. For which of these works did you use his assistance im 
tendering or getting securities ?—I really could not tell you, as I do — 
not remember. 

9639. Were these tenders made in your own name ?—Yes. 


9640. In the Blue Book of 1880, concerning tenders for works on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, I find on page 16 that your name is mentioned 
as one of the parties tendering for section B, Hagle River to Keewatin, — 
and the names of sureties given for you are Patrick Kelly, E. McGillivray, — 
and Alexander Bowie. Are these the parties, or any of them, whom 
Mackintosh procured to be surety for you ?—I think it was Bowie and 
McGillivray, they are Ottawa men; Mr. Kelly is here himself. . 


9641. Mr. Kelly, the other one, is here ?—Yes. 


9642. Did Mr. Mackintosh procure all of these sureties for you, or — 
any of them ?—Two of them, I think, out of the three. es 


9643. Did you procure Kelly yourself ?--Yes. 
9644, By your own influence ?—Yes. 


ore 
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9645. Do you remember whether you tendered for the whole section pape. 


185 miles besides section B ?—Yes. ‘eee in danas 
9646. Do you think you tendered for contract A?—Yes, 


9647. Did you say who your sureties were on your tender for the 
Thole 185 miles ?—I did not. 


9648. Were they procured for you by Mackintosh ?—I could 
ot say; would you read the names for section B? [ remember I got 
elly myself, and Mackintosh got me the others. 


9649. I am speaking of the tender for the whole line ?—-May be the 
me sureties were there for it also, but I could not say. 


9650. Upon the previous occasion you referred to the fact that you Assisted the Win- 
ad given assistance to some other paper besides Mackintosh’s? —Yes: pea ph ei o4 Nise 
tis to this one here, the Times ; I gave my assistanee to it and I took mortgage on it 


hattel mortgage for $11,000 on it. for $11,000. 


951. Was that the whole amount of the assistance that you gave ?— Gave some more, 
; 1 do not think it was. I gave him some more in the way of helping 
m with the paper. 


6952. Do you wish us to understand that it was an amount which 
‘as not included in the chattel mortgage ?—Yes: 


953. And for which you had no security ?—Yes; there was some A loan toa 
rench paper for which I gave my assistance. pages ie 
6954. Was that assistance in the shape of a gift or a loan ?—No; it 

fas a loan, 


9655. A loan without security ?—Yes. 


9656. How were you induced to make that loan or gift ?—I do not 
Ww; we had only one paper here at that time, and I had some reasons 


ch I explained before, and that was the reason why that thing came 
tO existence. * 


at 9657. With whom did you negotiate about that matter ?—With Money for Times 
Tuttle. given to Tuttle. 


a 9658. Where does he live ?—He is in town here. 


9659. Did he live here for any time before you had that transaction Reasons for 
h him ?—No; I met him either in Toronto or Ottawa. He was ones 
lishing a book in Ontario, and he was publishing books in the 

ted States at different times, and he was a smart sort of a fellow, 

and that is the reason I got hold of him. 


9660. Where do you say you met him ?—I think it was in Toronto 
Ottawa. He came from Montreal previously. 


9561. Were you induced to make the loan or advance to him by any 
und erstanding that he would be of assistance to you in your matters 
nected with the Pacific Railway ?—No; not at all. I do not know 
Y assistance I could get out of him any way. 


6 ° No reason to 
_ 9662. Had you any reason to believe that he could influence any jelieve Tuttle 


Le lj : 7 a Ral could influence 
ember of Parliament, one or more of them ?—No, any Mota benOe 
9 3 Parliament. 
7663. Are you aware of any rumour to the effect that your help to 

m was to obtain his assistance by influencing any Member or Members 

Pp ° 

Parliament ?—No. 
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Alleged impro. 9664 Are you not aware of any such rumour ?—Not that I know of. 


per influence. : . ; 
No lcundaiion 9665 Was there any foundation for such a rumour ?—No, I do not 


forrumourthat think it; of course every paper has its influence, and that is all that I 
his motive was to 

influence some wanted. 

M.P.; wanted 


influence of 9666. I am not speaking of the influeace of the paper but influence 
oN through the man ?—No; there was nothing at all of that kind. 


9667. Upon a previous occasion you spoke of a letter or agreement 
Agreement with Which had passed between you and Mr. Senator McDonald in reference 
McDonald. —_ to the partnership on section 15, and you said then that you thought 
it might be with Mr. Ruttan, who had been your engineer ; have you 
searched for it since ?—No; I do not think I have seen Mr. Ruttan 
since. eb 
9668. That is referred toin a very indefinite way in the longer articles 
of agreement which you produced, and we informed you that we would 
like you to produce that letter or some copy of it?—I do not know 
anything about the letter; and you have those papers, too, which I want 
0 get back. 


9669. We will discuss that again ?—That paper refers to some letter, 
but I really do not know where it is or what it is. 


9.70. Will you be good enough to make a search for it and let us 
have the original or a copy of it; you remember you told us the 
substance of your agreement with McDonald ?—Yes, 


9671. And when you produced the formal articles of agreement 
between yourself and Mr. McDonald, it alluded to a former letter or 
agreement which contained the substance of your understanding ?—It 
is quite likely that Mr. McDonald may have that letter himself if 
there is such a thing. [I know I haven’t, unless it is with Mr. Ruttan, 
and I think it would be with Mr. McDonald bimself; I do not know 
what it contained, it was the beginning of the tr ansaction, the substance) 
of which you have in that agreement. , 


KELLY. Patrick KELLY, sworn and examined: 
Tendering— 4 
Contcactne in By the Chairman :-— 


9672. Have you had any business connection with any matter con- 
cerning the Pacific Railway ?—Nothing personal directly with th 
road. 

9673. Have you been a surety for any person who tendered ?—Yes 

nal 9674. For whom ?—For Mr. Whitehead. | 

9675. Upon how many tenders ?—I could not possibly say now, 


rather think on two or three tenders. I would not exactly say, I hy 
not kept note of it. There are two or three, or even more. 


9676. Did you sign your name to any of these tenders ?—Yes. 


9677. Where were you at the time ?—I was in Ottawa, I hi 
two occasions. 


9678. Who else signed those tenders with you?—When I Ee 
signing them there was no other of the sureties present. be 


es fe | Dh oeye | KELLY 
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“9679. Who were present ?—I do not remember now, Mr. Whitehead 
§ present for one, and I could scarcely say who was present for the 
her parties, 


9680. Were there many present ?—No, there were not many present ; 
hink there were one or two. 


9681. You cannot remember now ?—The names I do not; for T did 
10t know their names, and could not mind them ten minutes after I 
w them, for they were strangers to me. 


9682. Did you not learn at the time who they were ?—I might have 
rned the names at the time, but instantly forgot it. 


§ 9683. Did you hear any negotiations as to the mode by which their 
ecurities were to be procured ?—No. 


9684. Have you any means of knowing how other sureties signed for 
Mr. Whitehead, or why ?—Nothing that | can say from personal know- 
Ne 

9685. Did Mr. Whitehead tell you?—Yes; he has told me once or 
wice, I think. 


9686. What did he tell you ?—That he was going to get other parties. 
He told me the names of the parties, at least, that were going as 
ureties. 


9687. That is not how he was about to procure them to be sureties ; [ 
masking you what he told you as to the arrangement ?—He told me 
at Mackintosh was going to get oneat least, either one or two sureties 
r him on one occasion. 


50 te re ‘ch Mackintosh was Whitehead dia 
9688. Did he mention to you the condition on which Mackintosh was "pense ae 


0 procure the sureties ?—No. him the condi- 
‘ F tions on which 
9689. Have you any means of knowing whether Mr, Whitehead Mackintosh was 
de a promise or gift to any one-in order to procure any surcties sureties. 


besides yourself ?—No; I have not. That I knew nothing about. 


BAIN. 
HN I’, Baty, sworn and examined: ConteactNey Ik. 
, . Finawcial 
# By the Chairman :-— Management. 
9690. Where do you live ?—Winnipeg. Wianines. 
9691, What is your occupation ?—Barrister. Barrister. 


9692. Were you at any time interested in any transactions connected 
With the Canadian Pacitic Railway ?—Yes ; as solicitor for some of the 
otractors only. 


93. For which contractors ?—For Mr. Whitehead, McDonald, ee ae 


mning & Co., Upper & Willis, Upper & Co., and John Ryan. others. 


9694, Besides acting as solicitor, did you act as principal upon any Undertook to 
ecasion by virtue of any rizhts acquired from any of the contractors ? Ment with White- 
-l undertook, on behalf of Mr. Whitehead, to arrange a settlement head's creditors. 
with his creditors, or to obtain for him an extension. In that capacity, 
f course, I had a good deal to do in connection with his business 

generally ; but, after all, it was as his solicitor. 
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9695, Did he transfer his rights to you ?—To a certain extent, yes — 
connected with the financial management of his contract. . 


9696, In what shape was that transfer made ?—By an assignment, | 
or sort of trust deed. 


9697. Was it a general assignment of all his assets?—No, not a 
general assignment ; it was only his assets in connection with the 
contract. I believe there were also some lands assigned to me, but it 
was not a general assigument. 


9698. Do I understand that he assigned particular properties to you, — 
for the purpose of enabling *you to negotiate with other persons on 
his behalf?—For the purpose of securing payment to his creditors. 


9699. Then were you a trustee, as you understand by that document, 
for his creditors ?—Had the arrangement proposed been carried out I 
would have been. 


{ 

9700. During the time for which you held this property in your own 
name, did you understand thit you were trustee for his creditors ?— 
Yes; while the document did not take effect until all the creditors had 
become parties to it, some of the creditors would not agree to it, and 
the whole arrangement fell through before it really took effect. 


9701. Was the property re-conveyed by you ?—The whole thing was 
to be void, failing the assent of all the creditors. Some of the real estate | 
was conveyed absolutely to me for the purpose of convenience. i 


9702. According to your idea, could any person other than a profes- | 
sional man have received that transfer, or taken that position, as well t 
as a barrister or an attorney ?—Certainly. ae 

9703. Then whatever position you occupied at the time was not | 
because of your profession ?—No. I suppose I was selected trustee | 
because of my professional connection with Mr. Whitebead. i‘ 


9704. But your actual position was not that ofa professional man ?— |} 

No. 
9705. While you occupied that position had you any communications 

with Mackintosh, of Ottawa ?—Yes. 


5706. Upon what subject ?—Some notes and acceptances of Mr. — 
Whitehead that he held—or that I understood he held. 


9707. Where did you see Mackintosh ?—In Ottawa; also in Toronto 
afterwards. 


9708. Was there any understanding, either expressed or implied, 
between you and Mackintosh as to the basis of the transaction upon | 
which he got those notes or acceptances ?—No. eS 


9709. Did you not allude, either directly or indirectly, to the mode — | 
of his getting them ?—No. I had no occasion to. ; at 


9710. Why not ?—My only object in seeing Mackintosh was to get | 
back from him those of the bills and notes that were still in his own | 
possession, and he gave them back at once, or, at least, expressed his — 
willingness to give them back at once. if 


9711. In making the request to get them back, was it not expressed — 
or impliedthat he had got them without value? Without that how — 
would you ask any man to give up acceptances or notes which he held? | 
—I do not think I had to make a direct request to Mackintosh. On — 


615. BAIN 
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any first seeing him in Ottawa, if | remember right, he volunteered to Pi aa igtee, 
ive them back—a certain number of notes that he still held. per influences 
9712. Did he lead you to understand that he held them, and was 
_. still willing to give them up ?—No; he did not. 
- 9713. Then do you wish us to understand that there was no allusion 
by him or by you, to the basis of the transaction ?—No; there was 
certainly not on the part of either of us, 


__-9714. Were you led by him to understand that in consequence of a 
~ communication from some one else he was prepared to do what you 
say he offered to do ?—Yes. Mackintosh, when I went to him, 
_ evidently knew beforehand the object with which I went. 


4 9715. Why do you think he evidently knew it ?—From what he said 
to me. : 


) f 9716. Do you remember what he said ?—Not particularly; more 

than that we talked about Mr. Whitehead’s affairs, and then he expressed 
_ his willingness to give back the notes and bills. 

94717. Was there anything said between you which would lead you to 

- understand that the consideration for the notes had failed—that 

_ whatever they had been given for had not been accomplished ?—No ; 

nothing at all. 

9718. Do you remember whether he stated that he had had a com- pew that Mack- 

~ munication trom any person on the subject, and was therefore aware gee nowledes O° 

of the object of your visit ?—I knew that he had had a communication ere oe oe 


2 8 . . / i 
« q fe 2 (Mackintosh’s) 
“on that subject from his own book-keeper. own book-keeper, 


__ 9719. Did you know it from his book-keeper, or did you know the 
_ communication was from his book-keeper ?—I had reason to believe 
that he had had communication from his book-keeper. 

9720. Could you say how you knew that ?—I knew that Mackintosh’s 
| book-keeper had come to Winnipeg shortly before I went down to 
_ Ottawa; that he had come to Winnipeg in connection with these notes 
ft ‘and. bills, and had returned to Ottawa a day or two before I had got 


there. 


an 
| _ 9721. Had the book-keeper occasion to see you in your capacity of 
trustee, in the way you have mentioned ?—Yes. 


9722. So that the book-keeper had had communication with you on Deaitas.a pring 


| 
_ the same subject ?—Yes. pechon a a 
‘et keeper. 


_ +9723. At the time of those communications you understood yourself 
to represent all of Mr. Whitehead’s interests ?—Yes. 


9724. By virtue of having had this conveyance ?—Yes, 


48 principal in the transaction ?—Yes. 


_ 9726, In speaking to Mackintosh himself, did he give you to under- 
stand that the book-keeper had been authorized by him to come up 
ere and negotiate—I mean, have you reason to think that the book- 
Keeper had the authority which he represented he had ?—It was 
Certainly by Mackintosh’s instructions that he came here; but I do not 
. know what authority he had to negotiate, as I understood he just came 
» Rere to enquire. ; 
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9727, Was it from the book-keeper or from Mackintosh that you ~ 
got the idea that Mackintosh had sent an authorized man here ?-— — 
knew, of course, in the first instance, from the book-keeper here; 
but in talking with Mackintosh he referred to his book keeper having 

been here. 


9728. In communicating with the book-keeper, did he mention the 
amount of the whole claim which he stated Mackintosh then had ?—No; 
I do not think he did. 


9729, Did he not mention the amounts which he expected to be 
settled by Whitehead, or his estate ?—I do not think it; I have no 
recollection that he did. He simply referred to it as the notes and 
bills, 


9730. Without remembering the amounts, do you remember whether 
it was a larger sum than that for which you atterwards obtained the | 
acceptances ?--I cannot say. 


9731. Then, at that time, the book-keeper representing Mackintosh 
was not proposing to give up the acceptances, but endeavouring to 
collect them ?—-He said nothing to me about giving them up. He 
spoke about collecting. He enquired about Whitebead’s ability to pay 
some of them. 


9732. Was not the whole object of your meeting and communication 
to ascertain whether these notes were likely to be paid by Whitehead’s 
estate ?—Yes ; I think it was the main object for which Smith came to. 
me. 


97338. Then the proposition to give them up must have come from 
some thought or intention subsequent to that ?--I think that in discus-_ 
sing the matter with Smith, I told him that on behalf of the creditors, 
from what I heard, I should feel it my duty to refuse to pay those notes, 
those of them that were still held by Mackintosh. Some of the other 
creditors—some of the local creditors here—in discussing the whole 
position had referred to these notes—to some notes of Mr. Whitehead— 
as being held by Mackintosh, and expressed their strong desire that I 
should not allow Mackintosh, the holder of those notes, to come in as 
one of the creditors. 


9734, In other words that Mackintosh’s claim on any notes held by 
him should be resisted by Mr. Whitchead or yourself, as representing — 
the interest of the creditors ?—Yes. 


9735. And did you intimate that intention to resist to the book- 
keeper ?—Yes. I think I did. . 


9736. Was it after that intimation to the book-keeper that you met 
Mackintosh in Ottawa ?—Yes, about a fortnight after that. Te 


9737. And then, as I understand you, he at oncé proposed to return 
the acceptances which he held ?—Yes. he 


9738, And it is from your previous communication with the book- 
keeper that you understand Mackintosh to have been fully informed as 
to the position which Mr. Whitehead proposed to take with his ere- | 
ditors ? It was not necessary to go over the ground with him ?—No; 
I think Mackintosh seemed fully to understand the position that I had 
intended totake before I went. to him, and I inferred that he had. | 
learned that from his book-keeper. ta 
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» 9739. Was there any condition attached to Mackintosh giving up 
the paper which he then held ?—Mackintosh stated to me that he had 
heard that Mr. Whitehead had been reporting that these notes had 
been obtained by Mackintosh improperly, and had been otherwise 
speaking very harshly of Mackintosh’s conduct to him. He said that 
he felt very much annoyed at this; that it was untrue that he had eyer 
‘taken any advantage of Whitehead, but, on the contrary, he had always 
‘tried to assist him in every possible way, and that before giving up the 
Mnotes he would like to get a letter from Mr. Whitehead contradicting 
some of the reports that appeared to bein circulation concerning Mack- 
intosh’s connection with Whitehead. I told him that was a matter 
between Mr. Whitehead and himself, that I had nothing to do with 
~ that. He then, I think, drafted a letter and showed it to me, and said 
that on that letter being returned to him, signed by Mr. Whitehead, 
- the notes would be handed over—the $11,000 which he still retained. I 
old him that if he would send the letter to Mr. Whitehead—he was 
then in Winnipeg—and if he sent the letter up to Winnipeg to Mr. 
Blanchard, my partner, that he would see Mr. Whitehead and see 
whether he was willing to sign the letter or not. 


9740. Do you know whether the condition was fulfilled ?—I know 
at the notes were returned, and I understocd that the letter was 
signed and returned. 


9741. Were the notes returned to you?—Yes; they were returned 
_to the office of Bain & Blanchard. 


_ 9742. You have seen the notes yourself?—Yes; I saw the notes 
answering the description of those which I asked for, amounting to 
$11,000. 


_ 9748. Have you a copy of the letter which Mackintosh dictated ?-—I 


have not. 
_ 9444. Do you know whether any copy was kept of it by Mr. White- 
head, or any one on his behalf?—I know no copy was kept in the 
_ Office, and I never asked Mr. Whitehead if he had a copy. 
: _ £745. Is there any other evidence connected with this which you 
_ think ought to be given, and which would help us in our investigation ? 
No; I think nothing else that I know. Really I know scarcely any- 
hing else of my own knowledge. 
9746. Do you know anything else besides that which has been com- 
“Municated to you in your professional character ?—No; what is the 
_ Object of the Commission ? 
9747. The object of the Commission is to enquire into all facts con- 
-hected with the Canadian Pacific Railway, from its inception to the 
—-16th June, 1880. First of all, I will ask that question only as to Joseph 
_ Whitehead’s matter ?—It is so hard for me to distinguish anything L 
_ know, whether it came to me professionally as Mr. Whitehead’s solicitor 
or not, that unless there are some particular questions which the Com- 
mission wish to ask me, there is nothing that I feel it necessary for me 
to mention. I was acting in the double capacity, both as trusteo and 
Solicitor all the time. 


i 9748. The Commissioners have no wish to encroach upon profes- 
Sional privilege, but they are anxious to learn any facts which ought to 
be made public. Have you any knowledge of the titles of land near the 
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taged. 


Refuses to speak 
of other matters 

as known to him 
professionally. 


Professional pri- 
vilege. ; 


neighbourhood of Selkirk, other than in a professional capacity ?—Yes;_ 


as solicitor for different parties, and as the owner of lands down there, 
I have had a great deal to do with lands at Selkirk. 


9749. Are you aware that there has been any rumour that the loca- 
tion of the crossing is to be attributed in any degree to the interests of 
persons having lands in that neighbourhood, and not entirely for railway 
reasons ?—I have certainly heard that report from the very first time 
the line was spoken of as crossing down there—that is, just hearing the 
rumour. 


9750. I am speaking just now only of the existence of the rumour ?— 


Yes; I have heard that rumour. 


9751. I understand that you say you have held titles of land in that 
neighbourhood in your own name ?—Yes. 


9752. Have you held them upon any understanding by which any 
Member of Parliament or any engineer is interested in the proceeds of 
them ?—No; not at all. No Member of Parliament or engineer is in 
any -way interested with me, or ever has been, neither have I ever 
obtained any information from either one or the other that induced me 
to purchase there. 2 

9753. Are you aware, otherwise than in your professional character, 
of any Member of Parliament or any engineer being interested in the 
landsin that locality before the site was fixed ?—The only Members 
of Parliament, as far as I know that owns any lands down there, are 
Dr. Schultz and Mr, Bannatyne, 


9754. They would be able to speak for themselves ?—-But I do not 
know whether they got them before or after. I know of no engineer 
that got any down there. I do not know whether it was before or after 
the site was fixed that Dr. Schultz and Mr. Bannatyne got lands down 
there. 

9755. Are you aware, otherwise than in your professional capacity, of 
any trust, not expressed in the titles registered, by which any Member 
of Parliament or any engineer of the railway was interested in the land 
in that neighbourhood before the site was fixed ?—I have no knowledge 
of such a trust either professionally or otherwise. 


9756, Are you aware of any other matter, except in your professional — 


character, upon which you could give evidence to the Commission con- 

cerning matters referred to them, so as to assist them in their investiga- 

tion?—There are some matters that I suppose come within the scope 

of the Commission, but my knowledge of them came to me first profes- 

sionally, and that afterwards as trustee I have had to follow them up; 

but my knowledge of them, in the first instance, 1 may say was 
gathered professionally, and there are others of which I can only 

speak by hearsay. It places me in rather an embarrassing position, 

having acted as solicitor, to have to speak of such matters. 


9757. We wish you fully to understand that we have no desire to 
encroach upon your position ?—I do not think it would be proper for 
me to speak of any other matters than those of which I have spoken ?— 


9758. Then we are to understand that, as to any other matters, you 
claim the privilege that your profession gives your clients ?—Yes. 


9759. You made allusion to matters of which you obtained knowledge 


at first in a professional character and of which you learned more after- _ 
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wards ; do you wish us to understand that what you learned after- By See oe 
~ wards was while you occupied a fiduciary character ?—Yes ; in the first 

- instance some matters came to my knowledge acting professionally, 

_ afterwards while acting as trustee, and during all this time I acted as 

_ solicitor too, and in my own mind I am not able to separate what I 

_ learned professionally from what I learned as trustee. During all the 

_ time I acted as his solicitor and I am acting as his solicitor still. 


se er 


}. _ M. M. Tompson, sworn and examined : THOMPSON. 
‘ey. By the Chairman :— Moxt Erancs 


9760. Where do you live ?—I live now at West Lynne. 
9761. Have you lived there long ?—About a year. 


_._ 9762, Before that where did you live ?—I was living at Clear Springs, 
_ thirty miles east of that, before that. 


9763. And before that ?—Before that I lived at Fort Frances. 
1 im At Fort Frances 


_ 9764. For about how long ?—About two years and a-half: from the from spring of 
“#pring of 1876 to the fall of 1878. deg tote TRS 
= 9765. Were you at that time connected in any way with the Fort Foreman in 
pe é s charge of works 
- Frances Lock ?—Yes; I was foreman in charge of the works there. on Fort Frances 
* : OCK. , 
: 9766. Before that time had you any connection with the Pacific Rail- 
_ way or any works connected with it ?—No. 


9767. What was your duty while you were foreman ?—I was Mr. 
Sutherland’s assistant on the Locks, on the work connected with the 
Locks. 


_ 9768, Had you beforé that had any practical knowledge of that sort 
_ of work ?—I had handled a good many men before that, but not parti- 
By ularly on rock work. 
_ _ 9769. In what business had you handled men before that?—In Fo ae 


-. dumber business, and also in connection with the Dawson route. work and on the 
? Dawson route. 


__ 9770. Could you describe more particularly your duties in connection 
_ with this work; for instance, did you keep yourself any particular 
_, book or books? Did you engage any men, and if so, in what capacity 
did they work, and other particulars ?—I had not the keeping of any 
kind of books. I directed the work there according to instructions 
received from time to time, and I directed the work generally both in 


connection with the canal and transporting of supplies. 


9771. Had you any charge over the stores ?—Yes; I was in charge Book-keeping. 
of all the stores and plant, and as assistant superintendent. 

~ F In Hugh Suther- 
9772. Are we to understand that in the absence of Mr. Sutherland tand’s absence 
you were responsible for the proper management and disposition of all tyanavement of 
‘the Government property ?—Yes. a es 
_ 9773. Had you any personal knowledge of the books that were 
Kept ?—Yes, 
9774. Had you a separate set of books for the works as distinguished System of book- 


from that of the stores ?—The stores were kept from month to month, “°°P!"* 
We did not pay so much attention to the store-book, only at the end of 


sf 
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each month there were statements rendered from the stores to the 
general office and they were incorporated in the gencral books, 

9775. Then these store-books kept in the store itself were intended 
only to show the transactions of the store during the period you have 
named ?—That is all ; just the receipts and deliveries. 

9776. In so far as this transaction affected the general business it 


- was shown by the books at the general office ?—Yes. 


Under witness 
were the foreman 
for timber work, 
and the foreman 
for rock work, 
the store keeper, 
time keeper and 
book-keeper, the 
rest labourers. 


‘Pay-rolls includ- 


ed all wages paid. 


Management of 


work. 


Witness checked 

wages and time; 

James Suther- 

_ land prepared 
the pay-rolls, 


Hugh Sutherland 
or witness em- 
ployed men just 
as it happened to 
be convenient, 


9777. Do you know whether there was aset of books kept in con- 
nection with the works ?—Yes, 


9778. Who kept those books ?—James Sutherland. 

9779. Was that what you call the gereral business, the general set 
of books? —Yes; the general books. 

9780. Was there a subsidiary set of books kept for the works alone? 
—Not to my knowledge. I know there was not. 


8781. What officers had you under you, controling the men ?—We 
had a foreman on timber work, a foreman on rock work, and the store- 
keeper, and time-keeper—book-keeper. 

9782, Were the other persons employed labourers or men of that 
class ?—Yes. 


9783. Do you remember whether your pay-rolls included the names 
of these officers as well as of the labourers ?—Yes; the pay-rolls included 
all wages paid out. 


9784. Yours among others ?—Yes. 


9785. Who had the responsibility of preparing the pay-rolls from 
time to time?—I had the responsibility of checking the wages and 
seeing that the time was correct. James Sutherland prepared the pay- 
rolls., 


9786. Who employed the labourers and fixed upon their pay ?—I 
employed a good many. Mr. Sutherland employed men just us they 
happened to be required, or whoever was authorized, or wherever the 
men could be got. Sometimes we wanted men at Thunder Bay and 
some parties would be employed to hire them there. 


9787. Do I understand that, as a matter of fact, you or Mr. Suther- 
land employed the men just as it happened to be convenient ?—Yes. 


9788. Was there any one else who employed them ?—Yes; in parti- 
cular instances where they were authorized by us. 


9789, Can you say now whether, as a matter of practice, the pay- — 
rolls were carefully investigated at each period ?—Yes. 
9790. And certified ?—Yes. 


9791. Did you take part in these certifieates?—I took part in the 


checking of the pay-rolls and seeing that the men’s accounts were pro» 


perly extended, and balances properly carried out, and Mr. Logan and 
Mr. Sutherland certified to the pay-rolls. 


9792. Did you certify to them under your own name ?—I will not. 
be positive about that ; it is some time since and I have almost forgotten. 


I remember checking the pay rolls and helping to prepare them. IT | 


think | did though. / 
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9793. Upon all the works who would be the person most likely to 

__ know whether the pay-rolls were correct or not, as to time and pay ?—I 

would; that is as far as the time and wages and everything in thai way 
was concerned. 

_ 9794. Then have you any doubt that the pay-rells were certified by 

you to be correct before they were settled ?—I either certified to them 

_ verbally or in writing. James Sutherland will know as much about 


_ the payrolls as I did; only the time and wages he would learn from me 
- in a great many cases. 


___- 9795. Then have you now a doubt in your mind whether the pay- 
_ roll, as finally settled and acted on, was certified by you ?—That 1s, 
_ you mean certified in writing? 

> 9796. Yes; I mean in writing ?—Yes; [have adoubt. I do not re 
member whether I certified to all the pay-rolls in writing or not. 
_ However, they were all prepared with my help. The time-keeper’s 
_ time was checked over by me, and that was handed into the office and 
_ entered to the men’s credit. The same shect was handed to Logan, 
_ the paymaster, and entered in his books, and when the pay-rolls were 
_ finally made up it was handed in every month. Then I went over the 
_ wages and the men’s time, along with James Sutherland, to see if they 
_. were correct. 


i _ 9797. At the time that you looked at these pay-rolls you certified to 
them, as you think, sometimes only verbally ?—I will not say that I 

certified to any in writing positively. 

_ 9798. Can you say whether they were always completed and added 

_ up?—Yes; they were always completed. I saw them completed. 


__ 9799. Then it would not be possible after you had verbally stated 
them to be correct to add other names and amounts to them ?—No; it 
_ would not. I could refresh my memory about certifying to those pay- 
rolls, but it would not be possible to add to them without my knowing 
__ it. You see they would not compare with our monthly returns in Mr. 
_ Sutherland’s books. 


$800. Did you make monthly returns of the men whom you had 
- employed to any one excepting Mr. Sutherland ?—We returned them to 
the office. All statements went into the office, either of stores, or time, 
_ or anything, and were entered in the books there. 


9501. And was it upon those statements that the pay-rolls were made 
up as you understand ?-—Yes; I know it was. 


9802. Were the men employed by the Government principally white 
men or Indians?—There were a great many Indians employed at 
times. 

_ 9803. About what proportion of Indians would be found among the 
persons employed ?—At times we might have nearly as many Indians 
as white men, and other times we wou!d have no Indiuns. 


_ 9804. Was there any kind of work that they were better adapted to 

than white men ?—Sometimes we had them handling small rock. They 
are better adapted for some purposes: such as canoeing or. anything of 

that kind. 

_. 9805. Do you remember the wages that were given to Indians ?— 
Ido not just now. ; 
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Indians paid the 
same as white 
men. 


When men paid 
in goods from 
Government 
store the goods 
appeared on pay- 
roll. 


In no private 
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under Govern- 
ment pay. 


The Boiler 
Transaction. 


Rumours that 
witness had re- 
ceived advyan- 
tages, because of 
his connection 
with Govern- 
ment works; 
boiler ; lathe, 


9806. Do you remember what relation it bears to the wages of white 
men ?—The same thing, as far as labouring men were concerned. I[ ~ 
remember that those we had in the pit fora while we paid them the ~ 
same wages as to white men. 


9807. Do you remember the system that was adopted in payment of 
labourers, when they were partially paid by goods, and the means by ~ 
which that would be kept track of ?—We had nothing to do with 
keeping track of what they were paid by goods. We paid none of them 
by goods. 


9808. You paid them when they were taken out of the Government 
stores ?—We did not pay them out of the Government stores. Shortly 
after | went there they were paid out of the Government stores, but. 
the store was afterwards parted with. 


9809. While they were so paid out of the Government stores, do you. 
remember the system that was adopted ?—The amount of goods was. | 
shown on the pay-roll. 


9810. Was there a separate column for goods and for money ?— 
Speaking from memory, I believe that they were separate. 


9811. But you think, at all events, the pay-roll does exhibit the pro™ | 


portion of goods and money ?—Yes. . 


9812. After the Government ceased to pay them in stores, do you 
remember what system was adopted as to debts that they would run in 
cther stores ?—We would not become responsible for debts at all. Let 
the persons that trusted them look out for their own pay. } 


9813. Had you control of any of the modes of transportation to and 
from the Locks ?—Yes ; I had of all. 


9814. Were you in any business while you were under pay of the. 
Government on your own account ?—No. 


9815, Did you remain at the Locks as long as the works were being 
carried on ?—Very nearly. 


9816. About how long before ?—I came out about the Ist of Novem- — 
ber, and I do not know how long they did work after that. 


9817. Are you aware that there were some rumours that you had ~ 
obtained some advantage on your own account, because of your con- 
nection with the Government works ?—Yes, 


9818. Can you explain generally the substance of the rumours, and 
what account you give of it?—I have heard some of them. I may 
not have heard them all. In the first place, I was reported to have — 
got some machinery for nothing. Some boilers—one of those boilers, — 
I believe, is charged to my account in the Fort Frances Lock accounts. 
The other boiler and the spring waggon I bought from Mr. Bethune, 
the purveyor of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and gave hima cheque 
on the Ontario Bank, Winnipeg, for them.» I also had a small lathe — 
made at Fort Frances by the engineer or machinist there, which he 
agreed to make me on overtime, for which I agreed to give him a bag” 
of flour, which I bought in Mr. Fowler’s store ; and the blacksmith, for — 
doing what was necessary on that, I gave hima $10 overcoat for 
that and some other little jobs he did for me, working overtime. I 
bought that of Mr. Fowler. I had a little account with him. I believe — 
these are about the only things I heard. i 
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9819. It is said that before you bought this boiler or engine you had nse eet 
Yepaired at the Government's expense with the view of purchasing 
?—No; that boiler had never been touched. There was a small 
ngine and lathe which did not belong to the Government at all before 
got it, and he took some little time and cleaned it up and made some 
ortions of the lathe. The only articles from the Government were 
vo boilers and the spring waggon. 
_ 9820. One of these boilers was taken from the boat, was it not?-— 
0. 
9821. To what use had it been previously put ?—It had been used in Boiler had been 
the boat on Red River. Ae a 


River. 
__ 9822. Not in your time ?—It had been used when I was running the 
ed River route, and it was lying at Fort Frances when I went there. 


9823. It had been detached from the boat ?—Yes. 
_ 9824. For how long ?—I could not say, for these boilers were some- 


iG 


mes changed around from one place to another as they were required. 
‘was not detached with any intention of my buying it. 


9825. Had it been repaired shortly before it was detached ?—No ; 
neither of the boilers had been detached by the machinist for repairs, 
io my knowledge. 


. i 9826. Had you a farm of your own about the time you went to the 
vorks ?—Yes ; before I went to the works I had a farm. 


9827. Did any property go from the works to your farm?—Yes; 
is property that I got. 


9828. Is there now any property on your farm got from the Govern- 
ent ?—No; not that I am aware of. 


9829. Were the prices paid full value in your opinion ?—Yes : if they 
ad charged more, I should not have taken them. 


9830. As to the transportation of that property by Government means Pa 
transportation, what do you say ?—I sent them to the Angle when Jrtictes trom 
€men were going out. I put them in the Government boats myself North-West 
z : mt gle to Point dw 
d took them out at my own expense, andI paid Charles Nolin for Chéne. 


@ transport of that stuff from the North-West Angle to Pointe du 
Chéne. 
9831. In the purchase of the property, was there any understanding 


| you should have it transported at the Government expense ?—No, 
hink, more than to the North-West Angle. 


9832. Was it understood that you should get that transport to the 
h-West Angle ?—Yes ; to the North-West Angle, as it did not cost 
@Government anything. 


33. Tam not sure, but I think there is a charge against you of $20 
hat transportation, in the books, which you allowed ?—If it is, it is 
the whole cost of the boiler. It may have been part for the boiler and 
for transport. However it was put ata lump sum. 


34. Do you remember what the sum was?—I do not remember PU eae far 
netly—it was somewhere between $135 and $140. 


9835. Where had that boiler been before you bought it from Mr. 


eethune ?—It was down on Pine Lake. 
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The Boiler | _:9836. Where is Pine Lake?—Half-way botween Fort Frances and 
Thunder Bay. 


9837, Was that property over which you had charge in your official” 
character ?—Yes; I had had charge of it.~ I will not say that | had 
charge of it just at that time. I think Mr. Bethune had charge of it 
just then, 


9838, Was it property that had been placed in his charge before you 
bought it ?—He had never used that boiler. I suppose it was part of — 
the Red River route plant-which had been placed in his charge, but 
this boiler he did not use at all. 


Price of another 9839. Do you remember the price of that one?—I think the boiler 
boiler $80 or $85. o» waggon was $30 or $85. 


9840. What was the power of the boiler ?—I think between three or 
four horse-power, it was a very small boiler. 


Made bargain _ 9841. With whom did you make the bargain about the other boiler? | 

orion paler —M. Hugh Sutherland. Mr. Bethune left me instructions for Mr. 
Sutherland to sell any of the plant that he could. He left me verbal 
instructions at Fort Frances in Mr. Sutherland’s absence to sell any of 
the Red River plant that he could sell, and [ told Mr. Sutherland, and 
bought this boiler from him. ‘ 


Rei oud tine 9842. Did you take any part in the arrangement with Wilson as to — 
ferofgoodsat the purchase of the Government stores ?—I-took a part in the delivery 
Government P = : i e 
store, and prieea and transfer with Mr. Logan, and I priced the goods that were turned 


them when turn- rar iV) a the 
irene when Varn Over vo.lvir.” Waisen. 


9843, Was the arrangement of the transfer made with you or with 
Mr. Hugh Sutherland ?—With Mr. Hugh Satherland. 


How prices 9844. In the prices fixed upon that occasion on the goods that Mr. | 

Dee See Wilson got, do you know the basis that was adopted—on wholesale or 
retail prices ?—We made no discount. We fixed them at whatever they 
were worth there according to invoice. We did not go according to 
invoice in all cases, because there was a lot of old stock there. We fixed 
whatever price we thought the goods were worth, having in view the | 
original cost and the cost of transportation. 


9845. Had you any other dealings on your own account about Govern- 
ment property ?—No other; not to my recollection. 


9846. Did you take any part in fixing the price at which Mr. Wilson 
returned goods to the Government stores ?—Yes; [ was the one that 
Mr. Wilson had to agree with in reference to those prices, 

9847. I mean of his goods ?-—Yes. i 

9848. Can you say upon what basis those prices were fixed ?—They 
were fixed at a lower rate than goods were usually sold for on the port- _ 
age on account of being taken in quangjties. Ido not remember any 
rates in particular, but I say they were at a lower rate than they were 
usually retailed for, rf 


9849. Upon all the transactions had between Mr. Wilson and any, | 
one there upon the Government behalf, do you know whether he got | 


any marked advantage ?—I know he did not. Rr | 

; im os a 

é 2 

Large boiler : 9850. What was the size of the larger boiler ?—About, [ should say, | 
ei deepOIeR: from eight to ten horse-power. Probably ten horse power. 
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9851. Was it flue or tabular ?—Flue. . 

| 9852. What was it used for afterwards ?—It was not used at all. TI 
‘bought it on speculation and it turned out bad. I calculated to take it 
out on my farm. 

: 9853. Do you remember the different books which were kept in the 
general office ?—Yes; I would know them if I was to see them. 


_ 9854. Do you think you could describe the sort of books that were 
_ kept?—Yes; we had a day-book. 1 think a day-book and journal were 
_ opened, if [ remember right, ledger, cash-book, large time-book, letter- 
_ book. I think those were the principal books which were kept at that 
time. 

_ 9855. Was James Sutherland, the book-keeper, considered to be under 
your control ?—Yes ; that is I never interfered with his book-keeping. 
1 consulted with him and he consulted with me on all entries that were 
‘mado —prices and all that sort of thing—although I never took any 
control over his style of book-keeping. 


: - 9856. Were you next in command over the whole business under Mr. 
_ ‘Sutherland ?—Yes ; I acted for him in his absence. 


9857. Do you remember whether there was an original book in which 
entries were made before they appeared in the journal or day-book— 
whichever that may be ?—No. 

'_ 9858. For instance, was there any blotter feom which entries would 


_ be taken to be made in the day-book ?—No; the entries were made 
direct in the day-book, from statements from the store, statements 
from the time-keeper, and so on. 


_ 9859. Do you remember whether payments made at odd times would 
appear for the first time in the cash-book, or would any record of those 
be kept in a preliminary book such as a blotter ?—It appeared in the 
¢ash-book, .- 


9860, You think the entries first appeared there of payments made in 
all sums ?—Yes; I think if you examine the cash-book you will tind 
those in detail in the cash-book. I might say that the caxh was 
entered up from Logan’s statements—the paymaster’s statements. 


___ 9861. Would Logan have the control of moneys before the record was 

_ kept in the generul office ?—No: any money that Logan had was 
‘tharged to him; but Logan would have to pay out the money betore the 
_ Yecord could be made in the general office. 


9362. Then, do you remember—according to your memory—was it 

the system that he would be charged in a lump sum with whatever 

money he got, and that he would ask credit on account of wages ?— 

rsmall amounts, during Mr. Sutherland’s absence, there would be a 

all amount drawn and left with Mr. Logan and charged to Suspense 
Account, which he would have to account for afterwards. 


$863. Then he would have the preliminary record of small pay- 
“Ments ?—Yes; and he would hand in the vouchers for them with his 
Statement. 

_ 9864. Do you remember how it was managed when Mr. Hugh 
Sutherland would get sums to be disbursed afterwards on account of 
he Government ?—In the same way. They were charged to his Sus- 
pense Account, and he would account for them and hand in his state- 
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books. | 

Statements of 9865. Do youremember whether these statements which were handed 


ays eg ey are in by Mr. Sutherland on his behalf, and by Mr. Logan on his behalf, 


land and Logan will be entered in full in the cash-book, or only the result of them ?— 
entered in full in . a : : 
cash book, Tn full in the cash-book—the items will appear in the cash-book. 


9866. The full details of each of these items ?—Yes. 


9867. Is there any other matter which you think would assist our 
investigation, or regarding which you wish to make some explanation ?— 
Nothing that I remember just now. There are rumours of affairs there: 
which you have not touched upon. 


9868. If you can assist us in the investigation we will be glad to hear 
of them ?—There is nothing in which I can assist you in showing that 
there is anything wrong in reference to the management of the works 
at all. 


9869. Besides the management of the works do yon think the 
interests of the Government and the public were properly protected? 
—TI think so. ’ 


A Ciaim. 9870. Is there anything further which you wish to say ?—Nothing 

Responsible for further in connection with that. I do not suppose it would come under 

S16 which Gov; that business. I wish to ask a question. After I left Fort Frances there 

to pay. were two horses sent out here for supplies which had to be taken in 
there for that winter. I had to become responsible for some toboggans; 
and shafts to get these supplies in. As that account has not been settled 
and the man threatens to-day to sue me if it is not paid, I would like 
to know if the Government would settle it, or what is to be done? 


9871. We are not empowered to do anything connected with it, but 
I have no objection to hear your statement if it is connected with the 
canal works ?—The account was sent in to the Department, but no 
notice was taken of it, at least so the party informs me. 


9872. Do we understand that you have made yourself answerable for 
an amount which the Government refuses to pay ?— Certainly. 


9873. What amount ?—$16. 


9874. To whom is that due ?—To Thomas Lusted. It is a small affair, 
but I do not wish to pay it when I have no benefit from it. | 


9875. Is there any other matter on which you wish to give evidence ? 
—No. 


es 
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Contract No.15. 9876, Besides the transactions which you have described, between} 
yourself and the Government, was there some transaction by whieh} 
you got back part of your percentage, which had been retained on the} 
contract ?—Yes. 


Government 


made advancesio 9877. What was that ?—They made advances from time to time out 
A per cent. on of the 10 per cent., both Mackenzie’s and the present Government. | 
a ite 9878. Can you say in round numbers what all those advances would. 


amount to ?—10 per cent. on somewhere about $1,800,900. " 
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retain one-tenth of that ?—Yes, 10 per cent. 


I think they have about $25,000 yet. 


for ?—Yes ; more than my estimates, that is as near as I can tell. 


I asked Mr. Mackenzie, and he ordered Mr. Trudean to 
accountant to make advances out of the 10 per cent. 
likewise Dr. Tupper has done it. 


tel] 
money, 


subordinate officer to do it ?—No. 
his office. | spoke to Mr. Mackenzie in his office, when “he was in 
power, and likewise to Dr. Tupper. He would ring the bell and give 
instructions to Mr. Trudeau, his deputy. 


9884. Were these amounts returned to you in consequence of a 
general arrangement, first of all with Mr. Mackenzie and afterwards 
with Sir Charles Tupper, or were you obliged to make an application 
from time to time for each advance ?—Mr, McDonald got it two or 
three tinies for me; he used to look after the finances. 


9885. 'I'hen each time that you wanted apy, favour of that kind, you 
had to make a separate application ?—Yes 


9886. There was no understanding at any time that the arrangement 
should continue for future periods ?—.No; there was one time, I think, 
Sir Charles agreed not to take any percentage off for three months, but 
to give ine full amounts. 


9887. Was this made with you, yourself ?—Yes. 


9888. Did any person assist you in any of those arrangements with 
the Government, by which this favour was granted to you ?—No ; Ido 
not know that anybody knew of it; not that I know of. 


9889. It seems that the assistance which you have described as being 
rendered by Mackintosh, would not account for your having given him 
such a large sum, and we are anxious to ascertain what other reason 
there was ?7—There was no other reason, only just what I have told you. 


9890. Are you still of the opinion that at the conversation, when 
__—+—+your matter was before the Committee of Public Accounts, there was 
no larger sum than about $11,000 given ?—No; nothing else, at that 
time. 


9891. And you say that the whole amount was about $25,000 ?— But 
this $11,000 is to be deducted off it. 


9892. Then that would leave something like $14,000 or more, which 
he got for other reasons ?—He paid some of the notes and acceptances 
himself when they became due. 


9893. But were they given up to you?—He paid them and kept 
them. 


9894. But you donot know, do you? They may be outstanding, so far 
as you know, in the hands of some other party ?—I do not know but 
they may ; L Reve not heard anything about it. 
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9881. So that you have received from time to as out of those 
advances, something like $155,000 more than your contract called 


9882. With whom did you negotiate to have that return made ?— 
the 
and 


9883. Were you present when each of those gentlemen told his 
He spoke to the messenyer out of 


Railw»y Con=# 
struction— 


9879. Originally the arrangement was that the Government should Comtrct Soe tS. 


9880. How much of that $180,000 has the Government retained ?— Of the $180,000 


Government 
retained $25,000, 


Senator 
McDonald who 
looked after the 
finances got ad- 
vances two or 
three times for 
him. 


Sir Charles 
Tupper agreed 
not to take any 
Pereoee off 

tor three months,. 


No one assisted 
him in any of 
those arrange- 
ments. 


Notes given to 
Mackintosh. 


No other reason 
than that already 
stated for giving 
Mackintosh 
money. 


Whole amount 
about $25,000. 


Mackintosh paid 
some of the notes. 
when they 
became due but 
did not give them 
up 
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Contract No. 15. 
Notes given to 
MachimtoShe 


Mackintosh got 
security for him 
and was in diffi- 
culties and he 
helped him. 


Mackintosh un- 
dertook to get 
acceptable 
sureties. 


Put up a cheque 
for $5,000. 


CONKLIN. 


Nixon’s Pay- 
master-and- 
Purvevership 

Bock-keeping, 


Has had books 
formerly kept by 
him for purpose 
of looking 
through them. 


9895. Do you mean now that I should understand that you gave 
him those notes, originally amounting to something over $14,000, 
besides what Mr Bain got back, only because ho had helped you in 
making out tenders and getting security for you ?—He never helped 
me to make a tender. ' 

9896. Well, to get security for you ?—Yes; that is the way I got 
into it, and | went further than I intended that he should have gone. 
He said he was embarrassed and I tried to help him. 


9897. Is there any other reason that you can give us for having 
given such a large sum as that ?—No; lLhave told you all I know. 
There is no other reason. 


9898. At the time that you say Mackintosh procured some sureties 
for you, had you any impression whether they were persons of stand- 
ing, pecuniarily, I mean men of sufficient means to be of any help ?— 
I do not know what they were, but the Government accepted them, and 
as long as the Government accepted that is all I wanted. 


9899, Did you then have no impression about it ?—No; I had not. 


9900, Was your arrangement with Mackinstosh that he should find 
good and sufficient security for you?—There was no arrangement of 
that kind; I told him I wanted good persons. There were more than 
those that you recollect this morning. I kept no memorandum of them. 


9901. Did you say that as long as they were accepted by the Govern- 
ment they answered all the purposes Mackintosh undertook to supply ? 
—That is all; he undertook to do it, and got satisfactory persons that 
the Government would accept; but I did not get the contract, and the 
question never came up as to the other. 


3902. Those sureties were to be persons who were to be answerable © 
in case the contract would he awarded to you, and not that the contract 
should be open ?—Provided I got the contract these sureties would have 
to stand until the contract was finished. 

9903. Besides that undertaking to be surety for you if you got the 
contract, it was necessary for you to put up some security at the time 
you tendered, was it not ?—T’o the Government ? 


9904. Yes?—I would have to put up5 per cent.: I put in a cheque 
for $5,000. Mackenzie used to ask for a $1,000 cheque to be put in, but 
this Government asked $5,000 cheques. 

9905. Was any part of that-kind of security paid by Mackintosh ?— 
No; it was my own. 

9906. So that the only bencfit he did, was to find some person who 
would become answerable in case you got the contract ?—Yes; ‘that 
was willing to do it. 


aero ee 


Evias G. CoNKLIN’S examination continued: 


By the Chairman :— 


9907. tlave you had the books which you kept for Mr. Nixon, in 
your custody for some time past ?—I got them on Saturday afternoon. 


9908. For what purpose ?—For the purpose of looking through them, 
and [ looked at them on Saturday night for a short time. 
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9909. Are you better able now to explain the system than you Bookeke pan en 
were on a previous oceasion ?—Yes; I can recollect it better. + 


9910. Will you now explain the system upon which the day-book 

was kept, for instance ?—All trdasactions as they occurred were entered Explanation ofl 
_ in the day-book, excepting, of course, the giving of cheques, and they system. 

_ went into the cheque-book or bank cash-book. 


9911. When you say cheque-book or bank cash-book, do you mean 
_ that there were two books, or that they were all in one ?’—They were 
all in one. 


9912. Did you say that all the transactions as they occurred were ° 
entered either in the day-book or in the cash-book ?—Yes; of course. 

There were requisitions, but they were put into the requisition book. 

An engineer gave a requisition and it was entered by Mr. Nixon in the 
requisition book. 


9913. That was not a transaction but a request ?—-Yes. 


9914, But when a transaction occurred, do you say it appeared in 
the day-book or in the cash-book ?—Yes. . 


op! > . as + leb, 6 
2 9915. Then if supplies were furnished according to any requisition, No entry of sup- 
_ an entry would be made concerning that?—When the supplies were Plies furnished 


4 : : ; until account 
_ furnished there was no entry made until the account cama in. came in. 


9916. What account ? ~The account from the merchant. For instance, 
_ M.. Nixon gets a requisition from the engineer; that requisition is 
~ kept in the requisition book, and Mr. Nixon fills the order. It may 
_ take some time; and at the end of the month the account comes in and 
it is checked over from the requisition book. 


9917. Then when an account comes in from the merchant to the 
effect that he has furnisbed some supplies for some work, some survey, 
_ or some party, you understand that that furnishing of supplies would 
appear in your day-book?—That would appear in the invoice-book. 
_ All those were kept or pasted into the invoice-book, so that that would 
_ not appear in the day-book, ‘ 


9918. Would that be the only record of that transaction Ly which 
_ the merchant had furnished supplies to some party connected with the 
_ Pacific Railway ?—That would be the only entry. ro 


9919, And what would that entry be: would it be a pasting of the rntry of supplies 
invoice on the leaf of the hook ?—It would be a pasting of the invoice pantod in aac 
_ on the leaf of the blank invoice-book. 


_ 9920. Would there be any entry of that in any of your set of books? 
S—No. 

9921. Then no charge would be made to any work on account of 
that supply ?—No. 


9922. Do you think that was the right way to keep a set of books: In ordinary busi« 
to file away invoices and make no entries concerning them ?—In would votnoed 

_ ordinary business transactions, if I were keeping a set of merchants’ booksin this way. 
books, I would not do that; but when these books were opened I had 

no knowledge of what these accounts would be charged to, we had no 

knowledge of what the items were to be charged to. We were not 

eg regarding the divisions and had no instructions from Ottawa. 

What I understood, we merely forwarded at the end of the month a 

list of the cash statements with the vouchers accompanying them. 
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Nixon’s Pay- 
master-and- 
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Bowk-keepisg. 


When witness 
took charge of 
books he did not 
know how to 
proceed. 


Kept no account 
in ledger to which 
supplies forward- 
ed by various 
merchants were 
charged. » 


Apart from cer- 
tain detached 
papers, &c., books 
‘did not show the 
transactions in 
which supplies 
were sent in by 
merchants from 
whom they had 
been purchased. 


Invoice book: a 
collection of 
invoices. 


Animals and 
other supplies 
which were only 
recorded in de- 
tached invoices 
sometimes 
returned. 


Of these witness 
kept no record. 


Books even with 
invoices would 
not show the state 
of affairs. 


9923. But did not your requisitions upon which these. supplies were 
furnished, show you to what account they might be charged ?—They 
did in some cases, but not in all. I had no idea when I went there 
what to open out. | opened first an acccunt for the Pacific Railway. L 
then understood that we were to keep no general ledger; that these 
entries were to be forwarded to Ottawa, and charged up there to the 
respective accounts, 


9924, Then are we to understand, as a matter of fact, that you had 
not to keep any account in your ledger to which supplies, forwarded or 
supplied by different merchants, were charged ?—No; that is correct. 

9925. The only way of ascertaining that information would be apart 
trom your books and looking at the detatched papers ?—Yes, ” 


9926. And if one of those detached papers should be mislaid or lost f 
there would be no record of it?—'The vouchers were taken in a 
triplicate—that is, after they were paid. , 

9927. 1 am speaking of the other end of the transaction ?—That 
would be the only thing that we could fall back on, to find what these 
accounts were paid on. 


9928. Then did your books, apart from the detached papers, show 
the transaction of that branch of the business or of that office ?—They 
could be arrived at, of course, from the detached papers. 


9929. Do you know the meaning of apart ?—Yes. 


9930. It seems absurd to say that your books would show it, apart 
from the detached papers, if you lool at the papers ?—I mean that 
you would require the detached papers along with the books. 


9931. I am asking you would your books show it without the papers ? 
—No. 


9952, LT suppose some articles not procured from merchants were 
obtained: such as horses, or cattle, or animals of any sort—would there 
be any entry in your set of books, independent of detached papers, to 
show that transaction ?—EHxcept in the invoice-book. 


9933. The invoice-book is, as 1 understand, a collection of detached 
papers ?—A. collection of all invoices of goods furnished. 


9934. It is not an account of them, but the papers themselves ?—Yes. 


9935. The invoice-book has no part of it which shows ‘a current 
account evidencing the whole amount of the transactions ?—No. 


9935. Were things of the kind that you describe, either animals or 
supplies, which in the first instance were got for parties, and the parti- 
culars of which would be pasted into the invoice-book sometimes, 
returned either in whole or in part ?—Yes; of course. 


9937. Did you keep any record of such returns ?—The store-keeper 
had an account of it. 


9935. Did you keep any record of such transactions ?—No. 


9939. Would any invoice-book or any book in your set of books show 
the transactions of those returns, without showing the value or quantity 
of things returned ?—No. 


9940. Would your books alone, or with the invoice-book, show the 
real state ot affairs ?—Yes; I think that they ought to. 
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9941. Will you explain to me how they ought to, if you say the pook-Keeping. 
turns were not entered in them ?—Of course, they would not. | mis- 


\derstood the question before. 


9942. Now can you say, asa matterof practice, whether the store-book Never went over 
hich you told us was kept by Mr. Parr, shows a current account exhibit- jars sare pols 
g at any time the amount of stores that were then on hand ?—I do not show the 

y know, I am sure; I never went over his book. AUG PERO Rese 


2 9943. Then arc you any better able to tell whether that book showed 
the value of the stores on hand ?—It did not, I am positive of that. 


9944, Then going to the system of keeping accounts withsub-agents, Accounts with 
can you say whether an account was kept with the sub-agent as a Sypcagents 
personal account, or was it charged to the party with which he was 


‘connected, or work with which he was connected ?-—It' was a personal 
ne 

9945. What wouid form the debit side of that account against sub- 
agents ?—Amount of cash advanced. 


Ag : . 
9946. Would anything more than cash be charged to him ?—Cash Sub-agents 
5 charged only with 


sales ; thatisalll think. ~- pean aalon 
9947. Would you charge to any sub-agent supplies which you for- — 
warded to him to be dealt out in any way or to any of his party ?— 

kept account of it on a separate sheet. 


; 9948. I will repeat my question: Would you charge to any sub- 
went supplies which you forwarded to him to be dealt out in any way 
© to any of-his party ?—They were charged, but not in his account. 


_ 9949. Of course I am asking you as to your set of books; I am not 

Speaking of detached memoranda scattered ubout the office. Do you 

“understand that Iam now speaking about your system of book-keeping ? 

—Yes. Sub-agent not 
9950. Then I will repeat that question making it apply only to your ial oe eae 


system of books ?—No. ed to him to be 
: dealt out ; nor 


c aayAls aay atentce: y , 8 i credited with 
9951. Would you credit to any sib-agent’s account amounts which credited with | 


he had ‘paid labourers by any of these supplies ?—No. paid labourers 
Fi i P y y PP with supplies, 


9952. Had you any account in your books, either with individuals or No general ac- 
aL ° a) oN s cour 1OW 
under any general name, showing the whole amount of supplies which history of cane 
you forwarded to different sub-agents or the whole of your sub-agents, Plies. 


and the mode in which those supplies were dealt with ?—No. ‘There 
was not such an account. 


9953. Then is there any method in your books by which we can 
ascertain now whether supplies which were forwardel had been fully 
Bic. for ?—None, except by going through the books. 


7 9954. But I understand you to say that they were not shown in the 
books ?—I was referring to the ledger when I said there was no 
“account kept. 


9955. Do you mean that there is an account kept for such supplies 
any other book than your ledger ?—There were entries in detail of 
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Boou-keeping. 


Day-book would 
not show the 
history of 
supplies. 


Invyoice-book and 
day-book and 
store-book, 


Invoice book does 
not contain all 
the invoices, 


The history of 
supplies could not 
be had from 
books even by 
going through 
them. 


Entriesof moneys 
coming into 
Nixon’s hands on 
account of Goy- 
ernment, 


Not carried for- 
ward to a collect- 
ed account in 
ledger, 


9957. Are there memoranda, even detached, in your day-book — 
showing how these supplies were accounted for by the sub-agents ?— 
Yes; [ think there are. 


9958. Do you think that your day-book will show, by going through — 
the different entries, enough particulars to make up a ledger account — 
on that subject ?--No; the day-book will not. 1 


9959. Then if one wished to make up a ledger account to ascertain, 
the debit and credit side of that subject, where would one get they 
information?—From the invoice-book and from the day-book. 


9940. Would that be sufficien! without the store-hook ?—If therei 


were any goods returned or repayments made they would be entered — 
in the store-book. . 


9961. If the invoice happened to be detached from the invoice-book _ 
and no longer forthcoming, would it be possible to make up that account — 
correctly ?—Not from this office. Of course the duplicate would be~ 
found in the Department at Ottawa. i 


E 
9962. Do you know whether invoices were carefully kept in the ~ 
invoice-book, or were they sometimes absent ? --I believe they are all in — 
the invoice-book. 
9963. Did you take the invoice-book with you ?—No. 


9964, Look at pages 58 and 59 of the invoice-book, and say whether — 
there are invoices which ought to be there, or whether there are some : 
memoranda instead of them ?—The invoices are not there. a 


9965. Do you find a memorandum ?—There is a memorandum show- — 
ing, I presume, in whose favour the cheque was. 


9966. In whose writing is that memorandum ?—It is in my own. 


9967. Are you of the opinion now that the invoice-book contains all — 
the invoices ?—No ; I am not. . 
9963. Do you find others on pages 63 and t5 ?—Yes. 
9969. Do you find another on page 66 ?—Yes. 
9970. Amounting to $6.53 ?—Yes. 
$971. Do you find another on page 45 ?—Yes. 


9972. Without going through or looking for blanks, do you say now 
that there are materials to make up that amount if not included in the 
invoice-book in the Winnipeg office ?—No; I see there are several j 
items there that have been left out. I think I can remember the reason _ 
of some of them now when [ come to see it. 


9972. I am not at present finding any fault, or saying that there is 
not a good reason for leaving it out. Understand my examination is at 
present to ascertain whether there is a sufficient mode of investigating - 
the transactions of the office. Thet is the only subject that we are 
dealing with at present; because you can easily understand that if the 
materials are not here to investigate, it is useless to try to investigate. 
Did you know whether there was any record kept of money or moneys 
which would come into Mr, Nixon’s hands on account of the Govern- 
ment ?-—-Yes ; it would be entered in the day-book. id 


9974. Is there any entry made in a subsequent book taken from that 
entry ;—in other words, were entries of thatfaccount carried forward)to 
a collected account in the ledger ?—No. 
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9975. Then there is no account in the ledger which would show the 
~ whole amount of those items ?—No; there is no such account. 
» ~ 9976. Is there any entry showing you how those moneys would be 


disposed of by Mr. Nixon?—There would be an entry in the day-book. 


_ 9977. Would there be any entry in any subsequent book made from 
_ that entered in the day-book ?—Excepting in the letter-book. I think 
- there is a regular system of where the money was deposited and 
~ received. A regular report was sent down to Ottawa. 


9978, You would hardly call that a part of your books ?—No. 


_ 9979. [am speaking now of your set of books there, the financial 
_ statements of account?--No; there is no such account in any book. 


9980. Would the money which was received by Mr. Nixon on 
_ account of the Government pass through your individual contrel, or 
- Would he tell you of the items so that you might make an entry ?— 
- He would tell me. 


_, 9981. Have you any means thus within your own knowledge of 
i knowing whether the entries in the day-book show a correct statement 
_ of those moneys ?—No; of course I cannot say that. 

9982, You have every reason to believe that they do?—I have. 
. 9983. What reason have you to believe that they do ?—Nothing 
except my confidence that Mr. Nixon would not do anything of the 


“kind. 
9981. It is from that confidence ?—Yes; of course I had no means of 
- telling. 


9985, That would not help your system of book-keeping ?—No. 


~ 9986. Did you personally take part in the management of his own 
personal bank account with the bank?—No; Ido not think it. I do 
_ not remember of having taken any part in it. 


9987. For instance, if you made deposits to his individual eredit in 
_ the bank, would you afterwards take control of that account and deal 
~ with the bank respecting it as an officer of the Government ?—No. 


~ 9988, Have you any means of knowing whether the moneys which 
you deposited to his private account were all included in the statements 
which were afterwards furnished to the Government us containing a 
correct statement of that matter—I mean, are you in a position to 
_ verify the correctness of those statements which were forwarded from 
- pane to time by Mr. Nixon ?—I have no means other than the letter. 
_ book, 


___ 9989. I am speaking of verifying them before they were sent off. 
Had you yourself a personal knowledge of his personal affairs or of 
his bank account sufficient to enable you to show whether the state- 
_ Ments that he sent to the Government were strictly correct, or whether 
_ they contained mistakes ?—Thus far: that whenever any money was 
_ received on his account by the Department I made an entry in theday- 
_ book, and when the deposit was made of course I could ‘then tell by 
_ referring back whether the deposit covered all the receipts or not. 

a 9°90. Then those remarks, I suppose, you mean to apply to the 
_ receipts which you had knowledge of ?—Certainly. 
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ing how these 
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of. 


Nixon would tell 
him of moneys 
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Purveyorship 9991, Are you able to say now whether before those statements were 


Book=keepimg- 3 F 
Gaclanot say. y 800» 60 the Government you did look over the detached memoranda in 


whether inall the day-book so as to be able to decide whether the statements which 
cases before | Mr. Nixon sent were absolutely correct or otherwise ?—In some instances 
SE Mel heaergets I know I have done it. I could not say whether I did it in all cases or 
item with oe oe not. 

ed memoranda in 3 a 7 
day-book. 9992. Did you have any account in your books of those receipts that 


were admitted to have been had on account of the Government, and 
another side of the accounts of the moneys which you deposited with 
the Receiver-General, so as to show acollected statement ofthat account ? 
——-No; there is no such account. 


9993. Where is that to be found if there is such a thing ?—That 


would be found merely from the day-book and letter-book. 
Piscean: 9994. Do you know whether a bank-book was kept in which the bank 


had a book in Y ale , o 5 7 
pT aciahe Bunda entere 1 those sums which had been received on account of the Govern- 


Tecelved on ac- ment and which were deposited to Mr. Nixon’s private account ?—I 
C ce) ern- 

count and depo. never saw such book. 

sited to Nixon’s ae a, he : 3 : tie 

private account 9995. You know that it is a common thing for private individuals to 


were entered. = have what they calla bank-book—a small memorandum-book ?—Yes. 


9996. Do you say whether you ever saw that ?—I do not remember 
having seen it. 


9997. Did I ask you about several accounts that were balanced in 


your books: John Brown’s, for instance, smong others ?—Yes. 
No means of ex- ae Ties 
plaining the way 9998. Have you arrived at a means of explaining that balance ?—No , 


et ee Lathinic E understand it although I can see no trace of it. I can recall 
Brown’s were — the transaction to my memory. 

balanced. : 

Explanation 9999, But the books show no trace of it?—It is shown on that 


from memory. account correctly, but still you cannot trace it. 


10000. You mean that what the book says is the correct statement 
but you are not able to trace it from entries in the books ?—No; I cannot. 
From memory the result shown in the books is the true one, that is 
what I mean. 


10001. You say that from your memory?—I remember the tran- 
saction to a certain extent. JI remember this amount was placed to his 
credit in one of the banks to draw on as sub-agent at Edmonton. For 
some reason he did not draw, the people would not take cheques, and 
the amount was afterwards deposited to the account of the Receiver- 
General. 


10002. Is that your recollection of the way in which it was sett\ed ?— 
Yes. 


10003. Then if your recollection Is right he never really drew the 
money from the bank?—TI think he never drew the money. 


10004. If he did draw the money then your recollection would be 
wrong ?—Yes; unless it was handed to Mr. Nixon and deposited to the 
credit of the Receiver-General. 


10005. Look at the entry in John Brown's account and see the date of | 
it ?—15th December, 1876. 


10006. Do you find in this statement by Mr Nixon (Exhibit No 104) _ 
any evidence that any amount of that kind was deposited to the credit of _ 
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he Receiver-General then or anywhere about that time, the amount gooncnoine. 
g $2,861.28?—No; I see no such amount. 


10007. I understood you to say that if the money was drawn upon 
this cheque to John Brown it would be correct only in case there was 
me evidence, or in case it had actually been put to the credit of the 
eiver-General ?7—When [| said that I could recall the transaction— 
part recording the credit to the Receiver-General—of course I am 
exactly satisfied on that, but I knew such cases occurred, and I 
ink it is in John Brown’s account. 


10098. Can you explain this credit in any other way except upon the 
sis that that cheque was not actually taken by Brown ?—The cheque 
nut taken by Brown; that is the conclusion I should arrive at. 


10009. If it was would that entry be correct according to your idea? 
—No. 


10010. Look at the cheque now handed to you, and say if it was 
awn by John Brown fiom the bank ?—Yes; I see by the explanation 
non the cheque it was deposited to reimburse him for cheques on 
private account. 


011. Do you now say that your first explanation that it was not Explanation 
n from the bank was a correct statement of the transaction ?—No; Wrons: 
Was not correct. 


10012. You think the explanation which you considered from memory 
to be correct is not correct ?—No. 


} 10013. You say now that there is another explanation ?—Yes. 


10014. What is the other explanation ?—[ can only trace it by the Another explana- 
anation of the cheque that Brown must have given cheques when {0 of Brown's 
S$ out there on his own private account up to this amount. 


015. Is that a matter which is exhibited by that set of books, or 
Must we go to John Brown’s private account to find that out ?—This 
Cheque appears in his account does it not ? 


10°16. Can we ascertain the correctness of your last explanation 
out going to John Brown’s private account ?—No; unless we go to 
some of the statements or some of the detached papers. 


10017. Then your books do not show the explanation of this trans- Books do not 
: tion ?—No. show explanation, 


~ 10018. About the other accounts which I mention—for instance, 
alentine Christian’s, and other persons who were sub-agents, have you 
joked at them to see if you can give a better explanation of'them than 
you gave before ?—No., 


10019. Upon the whole, what is your opinion now, as a book-keeper Witness’s opinion 
for | understand that you have some reputation as a book-keeper— #8 % book keeper, 


pon the set of books as they were then kept? Do they exhibit the not exhibit the 
isiness of the office in a satisfactory way ?—No; I believe not in the orice in a satis- 
ime way that I would keep them if I were in charge of them at the factory way. 


esent time. 


0020, Ts it true that you have some reputation as ap accountant, and 
tt matters are referred to you on the subject of book-keeping ? —Yes ; 
ourse the explanation I gave before recording it was as I under- 


. 
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10021. That is from memory ?—Yes. 


10022, That would show that the books might mislead one ?__The: 
other explanation I made was, I considered Thad only to keep the 
accounts of. the men and accounts that had to be settled here, but tie 
the accounts of the Department were kept in Ottawa. g 


10023. Is there any other matter which you would like to say by” 
way of evidence or explanation upon this subject ?-—No. 


Tomas NIxon’s examination continued: 


By the Chairman :— ud 


10024. You have been present at the last examination of Mr. Conk, 
lin ?—I was present. 4 
10025. Can you give us any elucidation of the account showing the) 
moneys which were reccived on the part of the Government, and which: 
passed to your private account in the bank ?—No. 


10026, Are you willing, or do you wish, that your private account 
with the bank, inciuding those items among others, should be investi-} 
gated by us ?—I have no objection. 


10027. Will you please produce your private bank-book ?—You had 
better get it from the bank. a 
10028. And will you produce your private bank-book ?—Yes. There 
are three or four. [ was dealing first with the Merchants, and I do 
not know whether I can put my hand on the book, but [ believe I can. | 


10029. With regard to those matters on which I have questioned Mr. 
Conklin, and suas practically showed the inefficiency of the manner 
of keeping books, will you explain what you think necessary to explain} 
on that stbject 2—I bave nothing further to say than this: that Mee 
Conklin was cognizant of all moneys which I received. I received no. 
moneys w ithout his cognizance. For example, a sale would be effected, ! 
the account sales would be handed to Mv. Conklin; or horses would be 
sold, but my accountant would always know about it. 


<t 


10030. Did you not think that it was wise to suggest to him to keep. 
a collected statement of these moneys ?—L may say to you frankly thab) 
whenever the moneys were sent by me to Ottawa,l called to Mr. Conk-} 
lin and said: “Give me a statement of the amount of moneys fur they 
past month.” Therefore you see at once that he must have been 
cognizant. Iam speaking now in g-neral terms. It was from my) 
accountants, both the one now in hee office and Mr. Conklin, that these’ 
statements were, | may say, veritied by being handed to me. a 


10031. The question Lintended to ask is this: whether, as superior 
officer to Mr. Conklin, you thought it expedient Ao aicad! him to keep 
a collected account in his books of these transactions ?—{ did not do so.| 
I must say that one would naturally suppose that the accountant in the: 
office would naturally put down all the moneys that came in, but he 
appears to say that he did do so through the day-book. 


10032:-But from what he says he bad no means of checking ie 
correctness of them. For instance, if you omitted by accident to ‘men-| 
tion that you yourself had personally received such a sum he had no» 


bot j NIXON 


* Paymaster- 
Me amd-Pur- 
ontrol over the books or the balance which would appear at some phokeneetn 
future time so as to correct your memory about it ?—No other than 

is: if the transactions came under the cognizance—as I say they 

id—ot the accountant, he would know all about it. 


0033. But if he had kept a collected account showing the debit 
Leredit of any particular party or work, then he would have been 
bled to show by the balance whether there had beon some error or 
omission, and so be able to remind you, or eall your attention to the 
rcumstance ?—I think he would, 


10034. But do you think that that would have been the more perfect 
ode of recording the transaction ? —Yes ; 1t would decidedly. 


10035. [ think I asked you before whether you were aware of the Could not say the 
basis upon which Parr made up his statements from time to time— epneten) can aaa 
hether it was from the actual goods on hand, or what his books statements. 
lowed ought to be on hand in the store?—I cannot tell you exactly 

w that was. I would not like to speak with positiveness as to it, 

hink returns were made to the Government yearly of the amount 


# goods in store specifying the articles, but not their value which we 
uld net do of course. 


0036. Do you remember this matter of' Brown’s yourself so as to be eee peer 
le to explain it more fully than Mr. Conklin 2—No ; Ido not. more fully than 
f g Conklin, 
10037. Do you think that your private account in the bank, to which Private account 
me of these Government moneys were deposited, would show to GUN poe ee 
€ a distinction between those moneys which you had of your own, tion between 
i : i] . yah 19 Government 

id those moneys which you had belonging to the Government ?—I do moneys and 
mths ‘ moneys properly 
5 think it. private. 
WC 


_ 10038. Would the production of it enlighten us upon that subject 2— 
Tdo not think it. Suppose that horse, say $/5—you remember the 
Saction—I might that day deposit $40 or $50 to my personal 
ditin the bank. If that were the case—of course I am speak- 
3 entirely from memory—you could not discover the $25 by itself. 
© not remember banking always the exact sum. Of course, it is 
me years now. 


10039. Do you think, speaking in a general way, that you had large 
Mounts mixed up with the Government moneys or only small 

unts ?—They were large sometimes For instance, I received 
heys from the Archbishop during the time of the grasshopper plague 
rge sums—which I bad to pay out for wheat and flour, ‘The moneys 
'@ transmitted to him and by him given over to me. 


040. Can you suggest to us—-I ask this because I know you are Can suggest no 
idered to be a very good business man—any method Pysmeinichvine: cay ee ie 
Investigate the correctness of your statements to the Government statements to 


. J ; a C : Government 
| time to time of the moneys of theirs which you had in your hands ? mient be investi« 
Yo; I cannot. | 


gated. 
041. Do you think that this‘private bank-book would help us in the 
tigation ?—I do not think it would, but I have no objection that 
should have it. I have given full details of the full transactions to 
Department ; and then I Inay say it was abouta month only, while 
8 would be fresh in my mind. 


10042. But of course you had immense sums to deal with ?—No. 


NIXON 
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10043. I think you dealt in something over halfa million on this 
Pacific Railway alone ?—But none of that came tomy hands. You must 


understand that that would not come into my control directly or indi- 
rectly. ‘a 


10044. I am not speaking of the amount under your control, but’ 
the amounts that passed through your mind. Yousuggested that thor 
statements were made to the Government at short periods ?— Yes. 


10045. And I suppose you mention that to show that your memor y| 
for that short period would likely be so perfect that no mistake would) 
be made by you. Is that your idea of montioning about the sho 
period ?—Yes. % 

10046. Against that idea, I am suggesting to you that your mind h 
to carry such large transactions that it might possibly have overlook 
some matter of your own ?—No, that is where we differ; in this wa} 
that I would not receive large amounts. I would be months, ft 
instance, with only $25—or might be months with only $25. Itist 
cash which actually came into my possession only that I had to deal) 
with, in the way in which we are now speaking of. i: | 


10047. But would your mind not be occupied with other transaction 
in which money would not pass through your books? For instane 
the purchase of supplies—the dealing with merchants ?—Of course ; bi 
I thought what you meant was that having such large sums of mone 
I might inadvertently overlook some of them. Sap 


10048. No; I meant that your mind was so occupied with other} 
subjects such as supplies and dealing with merchants, that a mistal 
might occur ?—Certainly ; but my accountants knew all the mone) 
that came in, and my storeman. No transactions were made witho 
the cognizance of either one or the other. 7 

ivg 


10049. Now, asa matter of practice, would you not sometimes recell 
money and deposit it to your private account in the bank before youl 
book-keeper was made aware of it ?—I do not think it. ae | 


10050. Wonld you tell him while you had the money in your hand 
or pocket ?—Moneys usually came through the accountant. a 


10051. He says not. I understand him to say that you wou 
receive these moneys and would tell him of it?—In some cases [ st 
pose that was the case. For instance, a sale would be effected ~s 
through me, or through me and my storeman conjointly, and the m 
might come to the office and pay the money to me instead of to t 
accountant. Cases of that kind might occur. In the details you Wy 
find that there are a good“many small sums from time to time—some 
times adog would be sold, for example, or perhaps a dog-harness. — 


10052. What would be the practice on those occasions ?—I would ge 
the money personally. 4 
10053. Would you deposit it together with your own private mone | 
—Yes; I think so. 


10054. And afterwards, from your recollection, you would tel t | 
book-keeper of the transaction ?—There and then; we would not ali ‘ 
a month to pass and then tell the book-keeper. q 
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10055. I mean a day or two days afterwards ?—No; I do not think 


_ it. I was particular about moneys that came into my hands, as you 


will see by my letter to the Department. I did not like handling any 
money. 


10656. Do you think that this statement contains all the moneys 
deposited to the credit of the Receiver-General ?—I think so. It is 
years since that was written, 


10057. Have you any reason to believe that the statements furnished 


by you from time to time, both of the moneys received and the moneys 


placed to the credit of the Receiver-General, are substantially correct ? 
Iam, most positively. 


10058. So that if there is a fault, it is a fault in the system of book- 
keeping, and not a fault in the transactions themselves?—I do not 


_ think there is a solitary dollar astray, and never did think so. I was 
_very, very particular. 


10059. Is there any other matter connected with this subject which 
you would like to explain or give evidence on ?—No;I do not know of 
anything. 

10060. You found, I presume, a different state of book-keeping under 
Mr. Currie’s administration ?—Yes; Mr. Currie’s book-keeping seems 
satisfactory. 


10061. About those moneys, in like manner, he could have told you } 
because there are moneys deposited by you in that statement ?—Those 


_ amounts were not put down at one time. 


10062. Mr. Currie’s books, I suppose you are aware, contain the 


account which I have been asking you about, and which was absent 


from your previous system ?—Yes; I told you before I was not satisfied 


the way things were. 


10063. Would you be good enough to look at your private bank-book, 
if you can find it, and see if that will elucidate the subject ?—I will do 
80. 


10064. If you find that they are made in such shape that they will 


_ help us to investigate this matter, we will be obliged to you ?—I will. 


> i > 


10065. But if not will you please come and say so?—I shall do so 


© frank y. 


a ee 


JoHN STRONACH, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman :— 
10066. Have you had an opportunity of judging of the efficiency of 


_ the telegraph iines connected with the Canadian Pacific Railway ?— 


» Yes ; during the last three years I have. 


10067. Where have you been during that time?—The first three 


~ months I was connected with the line, I was at Whitemouth on the 


Canadian Pacific Railway ; the remainder of the time I have been in 


_ the Winnipeg office. 


10068. In what capacity in the Winnipeg office ?—Operator and 


; book-keeper. 
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10069, Can you say whether the line between Winnipeg and Fort — 
Pelly has been generally sufficiently maintained to permit of its work- — 
ing well ?—At certain periods of the year only. In the winter it works © 
well; in fact, all winter. The line works well all the time right clean 
through, probably six months. Of course there would be occasional 


breaks. 
10070, But that would happen on any other line ?—Yes. 


10071. No more breaks during the winter than might be expected on 
any other line of that length ?-- No. 


10072. How is it during the summer ?—It varies a good deal. There 
is agood deal of trouble in thesummer. The line gets down; and there 
is such a long stretch of it and so few men to repair it that it takes 
some time to get it un. Generally when it does go down it is a pretty 
bad break. 


10073. How long does it generally remain in astate not to be worked 
when there is a break ?—I have seen it stay three weeks or a month. 


10074. What proportion of the time during the summer season do 
you think it is workable ?—That varies a great deal too. I broughta 
check Jedger with me (producing book). This is a book in which we 
keep the record of all our business with the office. It goes back as far 
as May, 1877. It shows just when the line worked with Pelly every 
month on Swan River. 


16075. In this book you keep a record apparently of each day on 
which the line is working ?—Yes; that is, every day we have business 
it is entered in here. ; 

10076. These records are only for the work of the line upon which — 
you made charges ?—Yes. 


10077. So that if there are blanks here, it would not necessarily 
follow that the line was not workable during that time ? -Yes; 
especially in such a small space as four days. In March, 1878, I should 
say that the line worked the whole month. 


10078. Do I understand that from what appears in that book you 
can form some opinion of the probable time of the different breaks ?-— 
Yes. a 

10079. Will you please look at the book and say, for the past three 
summers, about what proportion of the time the line was notin working ~ 
order ?—During the last three years I judge the line has worked from 
between one-half and three-fourths of the five months from the Ist 
May to the 30th September, of the summer season. 


10080. And during the other months of the year, do we understand. 
that you think it has been working without any more breaks than may | 
be expected on any other line ?--1t compares favourably with our other 
line, the North-Western line, going to St. Paul in the winter season. 


10081. Have you made this caleulation which you now give us from 
looking over your book and counting the different periods during 
which no work was done over the line ?—Yes; that is no paying work. 

10082. Then have you charged the line with being down during 
the whole of the period for which you find there was no paying work, 
or have you made some allowance ?—If there is business on one day, 
suy the 13th of the month, but probably not until the 15th or 16th, 
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we ‘ Maintenance. 
would there be any more business, I would probably see one message Comt™act No, be 
on that day; but that is no reason why the line should be down during 
that time. 
10083. After giving the line credit for being workable though not Theabove answer 
worked for the short intervals which you describe?—Yes. -In giving based on an 


-* é average of three 
this answer I have taken the three years and made an average of them. years. 


z By Mr. Keefer :— 


10084. Is the line improving ?—In 1878 it worked very well. In 
1878, May and June, it worked a full month; in July, 1877, a month. 
For August [ have no record which indicates that the line was down all 
‘that month. In September, 1878, it worked twenty-three days. 


By the Chairman :— 


- 10085. Is it improving now or getting worse ?—J cannot say that it ae maintains 
is improving any, but it maintains its average. oof OR 
i * 


7 10086. What is your experience of the line west of Pelly ?—I have Contract No. 2. 
had nothing to do with it. 


- 10087. Do messages go over that line from your office ?—Yes, 
10088. They are repeated from Pelly to Edmonton ?—Yes. 


10039. Do you know any persons here who can tell you anything 

about this ?—Yes; there is a repairer here named G. W. Wright, who 

worked out there. 

hate 

10090. As to the line east of Selkirk, have you any experience on Contract No. 4. 
that ?—Yes. 


10091. How far east do you work at present ?—At present we work JOR inroush to 


through to Rat Portage. ‘The business east of that is repeated. Business east of 
A that repeated. 


_. 10092. How have you found the line to Rat Portage ?—Its average Average of line to 
is very good. There is not a great deal of trouble, 1 think lately, since “** Pose goed. 
construction on contract 15 has stopped--that is, the blasting of 

tock has stopped. During the time blasting was going on the line 

Was continually being blown up. That is what the repairer said. I 

Have no means of judging further than that. 


_ 10093. Do you mean that there were frequent interruptions during Frequent inter- 
the period of construction on contract 15 ?—Yes; but the interruptions jehioa orcon. 
were comparatively short. There were repairers there, and they would struction on 
ey: . 5 ° contract 15, 

_ 80 out immediately and fix it up. Very often the foreman of the gang 

who blew down the line would fix it up, and any interruptions were 


promptly fixed. 


10094. Then the line was not out of working order for any great 
proportion of the time ?—No; there were very few days but what we 
could work through. 

sts 


10095. Do these remarks apply to the three years of your experience ? 
—About the blowing down of the line—that was when the rock work 
was being taken out on contract 15. 


; 10096. ‘Yes; but I am asking about this last answer of yours—when 
it was out of working order for only ashort time ?—Yes ; that is as far 
as Rat Portage. 
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Telegre ph— 
South Peme- 
bima Branche = 19027. Who has control of the telegraph over the South Pembi 

Two different ia Branch—I mean from St. Boniface southward ?—There are two differ 


Branch. lines. They both belong to the North-Western Telegraph Company, 
unless turned over to the Pembina Branch Company for their use. 


10098. Do you mean the Railway Company ?—No; the Government, 
I suppose. At least I do not know that the Government have; but 
there was an arrangement made with Swift, Upper & Co., when the 
had the Pembina Branch. 


10099. And north of St. Boniface, on the Pembina Branch, is that t 
a part of the railway telegraph system ?—No; there is no line on the 
railway running to Selkirk. The line runs down on the west bank _ of 
the river, and crosses at Selkirk crossing. 


Ee veleul 10100. Is there any other matter which you can mention which 
ofrsufficient starr, Would give us a better understanding of the way in which these li 


to maintain are maintained ?—The principle tr ouble with the lines, I believe, is the 


them, 
vis want of sufficient staff to maintain them properly, and a bad country 
to run them through. I have no means of judging of that only from 
hearing repairers and men connected with the line coming in and rep 
ing these things. In my position in the office there I have had a gr 
many conversations with different ones. i i 
CADDY. Winnie, Tuesday, 5th October, 1880. 
JoHN S. Cappy, sworn and examined : 
CARN | Con= 
t tion— ye . 
Comtenccsunne By the Chairman :— 
25 and 41. 


10101. Where do you live ?—I am living at Fort William. 


10102. How long have you lived there ?—Since the spring. Ili lived 
at the Landing before that. 


10103. How long had you lived at the Landing ?—Since last Sep 
tember. | 


10104. And before that ?—I lived at Fort William. I had oda 
at Neecbing, in our cffice. 


10105. How long had you live there ?—I came up on the 11th May y;| 
1879. 


10106. Before that where did you live ?—I was at Sarnia, Count 
Lambton. 


10107. Since you have lived near Thunder Bay have you Beal con- 
nected in any way with the Canadian Pacific Railway 7—Yes; I hae 
charge of contracts 25 and 41. 


Appointed April, 10108. Were you connected with the railway before May, 1 1879? foo) 
pe No; I got my appointment in April. | 


10109. But your first knowledge of the affairs commenced in May 


1879 ?—Yes. H 


10110. Have you since that time been always engaged on the r rai 
way ?—Yes. , 


Engineer in ‘ S : Q a | 
charge of works. 10111. In what capacity ?--Engineer in charge of works. i : 
| 
| 


id 
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® 10112. What staff have you had under you?—I have had three won ae 
_ division engineers; I forget exactly the number of assistants. (Aller seventesn 
_ looking at a return handed the witness by the Judge): I see that the assistants. 


_ number of assistants now is seventeen altogether, 


By Mr. Keefer :-— 
10113, That includes the division engineers ?—Yes, 


a By the Chairman :— 


10114. Three division engineers, and how many assistants ?—Four- 
teen first and second assistants and subordinates, That includes the 
_ accountant and clerk. 


» 10115. How far west have you yourself travelled over the line at Goes over divi- 

| different times so as to give a personal supervision ?——I haye been all yond 
over my division myself several times. I make a point of going over 

it every month. 


© 10116. How far west do the trains run ?—They are running now to Trains running to 
* about the 150th mile. 150th mile. 
bgt 


10117. Does that include any part of contract 41 ?—Yes, 


10118. About how much of it?—On Saturday, the day I left Fort work laid to 
. William, I got a telegram that the track was laid to the fonty.sixtbiouy see 
mile on 41, to station 2550. 

_ By Mr. Keefer :— 


| ' Lt 
10119. Do the numbers begin at Fort William?—No; they begin at 
a the end of contract 25. 
: ‘ . 
| 
: 


—, 


| ay J. H. Fraser’s examination continued : FRASER, 

| i , wees . Tendering— 
i" By the Chairman : contcaee Rea 
a 10120. You have been sworn already on this enquiry ?—Yes, 


10:21, You understand that you are now under oath ?—I do. 


10122. You described on previous occasions some of the negotiations Described on pre- 

_ which led to your associating yourself with Manning, Shields & Co, on foe ado eno 

_ contract 42: did you give usa description, as far as you knew then, the negotiations 
_ of the negotiations about the security being put up for the person who (he canines 
* had tendered lower than you ?—I did, as far as I knew that they had ed wr ale i) 

_ failed in putting up their security, or did not put it up, or did not wish ness’s firm. 

_ toputitup. The first parties were Nicholson, Morse & Oo. hey 

. _ were the lowest. 

| 


_ 10123. Did you take part in any of the negotiations which led to 


one of their sureties not eoming forward ?-—Nothing at all. Is that 
_ with reference to Mr. Close ? 


he 10124. Yes,with reference to Mr. Close ?-The first notice I had of that First intimation 
_ was I was served with a legal paper after I got the contract, notifying Of “lose’s Interest 
me that Mr. Close had some interest in the contract. I enquired of 

“Messrs. Manning and Shields what it meant, and they gave me some 

explanation that if they were to get the contract Mr. Close was to have 

2 certain share, and I replied that I would have nothing to do with 

that at all; that they had the half of the contract and they might 
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mon ar Nea | ee 
divide it up into as many shares as they liked, but that we held the 
half and intended to hold it, and would give a share to no outsider. — 
Negotiations were made altogether with Shields and Manning with — 
respect to Close. I had no conversation with him with regard to it 


before that whatever. 


‘Took no part in 10125. Then I understand you to say that you took no part in i 


procuring the, procuring the withdrawal of Mr. Close from any intended suretyship? 


Giose from sure- —-I took no part in it, and I did not know at the time that he was * 
tyship for any ten i : 
sora: surety at that time. 

10126. Did we understand you to say that Smith, who was a surety, 
or intending surety for the next lowest tenderer, had intimated that 
he would not come forward ?—Not to me. Not to me. 

General impres- 10127. How did you get the idea that he was not willing to become 
sion that An. surety ?—The general report was that their contract was very badly 


Co., would not be arranged, and the opinion among us contractors was that no man of” 
Peat aa means would go into it, because their rock was only $1.50. It was a 
security owing to very important item. Whitehead’s contract, which was $2.75, joined 


“ the bad shapeof . : : ; : ; 
pcreten der: it, and it had a bad impression, Andrews, Jones & Co. being so low, 


10128. Do I understand you to say that your impression was derived 
entirely from reasoning out in your own mind the probabilities of his 
coming forward ?—Pretty much, until I heard it afterwards. 


10129. When you say “ pretty much,” do you mean altogether, or 
not altogether ?—I should think, altogether, that he was dissatisfied ~ 
with the contract. 

Influencing 10130. Had you any other reason but that in your own mind for 
TCE F055 believing that he was not likely to come forward as surety ?--Well, — 
McDonald intro- there was a good deal of talk that there were parties interesting them- 
Chapleau, and selves in getting the contract for section B. I do not know whether 
said he had inter- : . ne Ys * 
ested himeelf in there was any reality in that or not, Mr. Shields was in Ottawa a good 
ee deal of the time; but whetker he was in earnest in trying to get, as It 
were, influence from other parties, I could not say. I had forgotten — 
when I was here giving my evidence about a little affair that I noticed — 
in Jobn J. McDonald’s evidence—that is about Chapleau. John J. Z| 
do not remember whether it was after the contract was awarded tome — 
or at the time Smith was in New York) introduced me to Chapleau, 
and said that Chapleau had interested himself some way in getting the 


contract for us or for him, and I said that was all very good. 


MeDonald int i- 10131. Whom do you mean when you say “for him ”—do you mean — 

mated thathehad John J, McDonald?—He said for us, or company, and their com-— 
pany combined. Then h% stated just as his evidence gave it, that he had ~ 
made some promise. I said: “ You should carry it out if you have — 
done so.” I was under the impression —on account of trying to get clear 
of the other company and taking James Goodwin in with me, — 
who gave me the $80,000 that I put up when I thought they — 
were trying to throw me out of the contract—that I could get Goodwin 
in with me as a partner, and I thought they were trying to make their — 
interest stronger by saying that they had helped to get the contract. — 
But I could not say whether I put a great deal of reliance in this con- 
versation or not. However, I told him that if he had made any arrange 


Understood there ments he ought to pay them. 
was a paper 4 . « 
signed between 10132 Was there a paper signed between them about it?—Not wi 


Chapleau. and . . : 
McDonald. me. I understood there was apaper signed, but I never saw it. a 
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_ 10133. Did you take no part in the arrangement by which Chapleau Influencing 
‘was to influence Smith, before it was accomplished—I mean by inducing ©'*** 
‘Smith to withdraw ?—Not anything but what was voluntarily spoken 

to me by John J. McDonald, and whether I had any conversation with 

-Chapleau or not I do not remember; but I never approached any one 

or made any offers. 

—__-: 10134. Did you understand before this interview that an arrangement 

__.of that kind had been made between Chapleau and McDonald?—No; 

not that I remember. 


10135. Was that interview after the time was up during which 
_ Andrews, Jones & Co. might get the contract, or was it before their 
_ time was up ?—I think it was the time that Smith was away to New 
York that this interview took place. 


; 


10136. That is not answering the question?—That was the time 

that they were waiting for their securities. 
_ 10137. Then they had still a time during which they might put up 
_ their securities ?—Yes ; I was notified on the 5th of March. 
10138. Please do not get away from what I am asking you, because Interview be- 

iy “ tween witness 
you may confuse us all. At present | am trying to ascertain when the and Chapleau 
nterview with Chapleau took place. Do we understand you correctly took place before 

7 i ys ae 4 ime had expired 

when we think you are saying that this interview between you, for Andrews, 
McDonald and Chapleau was before the time had expired, during Haan eS 
which Andrews, Jones & Co. had the privilege of putting up their security, 
" security ?—Yes; I think it was before the time expired. It was when 
~ Smith was away. 
10139. Was not Smith away a month afterwards, and ever since has 
_ he not been away ?--Yes. 
er! 


~ 10140. Then do you not understand that your telling me that it 
was while Smith was away, does not establish whether it was before or 
_ after the time expired ?--It was before the time expired. 


~ 10141. Was it understood, between you and McDonald then, at the 
personal interview with Chapleau, that McDonald was to pay him the 
“money, and that you would share in the payment of the money ? — 
| a told him as a matter of honour that he should pay him. 


~ 10142. Do you not understand that is not answering my question ? 
‘Tam not asking you whether McDonald was to pay it; but lam 
asking if it was understood that you should pay part of it ?--There 
was very little talk about it. We sold out so shortly afterwards. 


~_ 10143. What happened afterwards does not affect what I am enquir- What took placo 
_ ing about. You understand Iam enquiring what took place at this tween witness, 
_ interview—so that it does not help me when you tell me what took Chapleau ana 
place afterwards. At that interview, or upon the same day, was it ’ 
_ understood between you and McDonald that you should bear a share 
‘of the amount that was to be paid to Chapleau or not ?--I do not think 
| it was. It was to be loft to the company. I do not think we made 
| any promise to pay anything. I was there alone, and my partners 
were gone, and [ do not think I made any promise at that time, until 
the matter was referred to the company. 
_ 10144. What do you mean by the company ?—That is, my partners: 
Pitblado, Grant and Manning; and I do not think he was there. [do not 
recollect making any promise at all myself. 


‘ 
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Infinercing 
Clerks. 


Chapleau being 
an intimate 
friend of Smith’s, 
was to advise him 
that Andrews, 
Jones& Co.’s. con- 
tract was low,and 
that it would be 
imprudent to risk 
money in it. 


Service as per- 
formed by 
Chapleau. 


W itness’s impres- 
sion as to service 
rendered by 
Chapleau. 


10145. At that interview what was understood to be undertaken by 
Chapleau in consideration for the money which was promised to him ? 
—I could not tell you that it was anything. I did not consider that it 
amounted toanything myself. 1 did not know what hehad done. 


10146. What was described to you as the services which he had 
rendered, and for which he was to get $4,000 ?—That Smith and he 
had been intimate friends, that they had been old acquaintances; 
and that he was going to advise Smith that it was a very low con- 
tract, and that it would be very imprudent for himself and his friends 
to invest and risk money in it. That is all I understood Chapleau 
did. That he was a personal friend of this Smith’s. 


10147. But did you understand that he was intending to advise 
Smith truly and faithfully as a friend at that, time?—I could not tell 
you, because he was a stranger to meat that time. I was not acquainted 
with him, and I did not know whether he was doing it to serve 
Manning, McDonald & Co., or to serve me, or to serve Smith. 


10148. I am not asking whether he was a friend or not. I am asking 
whether it was understood by you and McDonald at that time-—you 
understand what I mean—-whether your own minds were impressed 
with the idea that he was to perform some service as a friend to Smith, 
or whether his service was to be paid as a friend to you ?—He had 
performed the services when I was introduced to him. I was intro- 
duced to him as the party who had done the service before that. 


10149. What was the understanding in your mind of the service he 
had performed ?—That Smith considered the contract too low, and 
that he would not provide the securities—or his friends would not 
assist him in providing the securities. 

10150. Did you understand in your own mind that what he had done 
in his interview with Smith was an act of friendliness to Smith? 
—TI think it was now. 


10151. You think that is your understanding now in your own mind ? 


—At that time I thought it was. I thought that Smith was too low. 


10152. I am not asking you what you thought about it in that view 


at all. [am asking you as to the character which Chapleau assumed — 


in giving this advice to Smith—whether it was asa friend to Smith that 
he had advised him to keep out of the suretyship ?—I could not answer 
that, because I could not say. 


10153. Had you no impression in your own mind on that subject ?— 
J did not think much abott it; because it was all new to me, and I did 
not think it was worth anything to me, as far as I was concerned, and 
I just listened to it and let it pass right along, because it was no benefit 
to me. 


10154. Was it not a benefit to you to get the contract ?—Unless I 
got the contract in a straightforward manner, I did not want it. 


10155. Did you not think that the contract was a pecuniary advan- 
tage to you?—I did. | 


10156. Did you understand that you had that advantage in consequence ~ 


of Chapleau’s interference with S niti ?—Not at all. IT had no faith in 
what Chapleau had done fur me. I did not think it was any benefit. 
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0157. Did you have any reason to think that Smith would not come Influencing 
forward whether Chapleau advised him or not ? —I did not. i a ahead 


10158. Had you no reason to think on the subject ?—I have no reason 
to give why he did not come forward and put up the money because 
ey were all strangers to me. 


10159. Do you mean to say now that you had no impression on your 
nd whether Chapleau’s influence with Smith was of any pecuniary 
niage to you or not ?—Not to me. 


0160. Had you, at the time of the interview, no impression in your 
n mind on that subject ?—Not at all with regard to any pecuniary 
efit tome. J did not want his influence and consequently I did not 
ider it any benefit. 


oe 


0161. Was there any writing produced at that time ?—Not a scrap ; No writing pro- 
ere was a telegram that he got from Smith, I forget‘what the purport (sen {pane 
he telegram was; that was the way, he showed me the telegram and telegram was 
Donald. Bini aagiaee 
10162. Do you mean you forget the purport of it ?—It was stating Eieedel ened 
t his friends were advised not to put up the money. It is so long "P money: 
since that I forgot the purport of it. 

10163. To whom was that addressed, to Chapleau or to McDonald ? 
—1 could not tell you that. The purport of it was that they considered 
prices were low, and that his friends advised him not to have 


thing to do with it. 
10164. Whose friends ?--Smith’s friends. 


10165. Did that remove any doubt in your mind as to whether you 
would receive the contract ?—Not any. 


10166. It removed no doubt ?—It removed no doubt. 


10167. Had you not some doubt in your mind up to that time ?—I had 
ne doubt by the way they were acting. 


1 fie Mh : : 6 After telegram 
10168. Had you any doubt after the telegram was explained to you? Att reagan 


=I could not say, 1am sure; I do not suppose that I had. I think I doubt that his 

© Inesses 
ardly remember when the telegram came indeed. eee a wat 
he contract. 
10.69, Was it not exhibited at the time of this interview between 


McDonald and Chapleau ?~-Yes; that was the time it was exhi- 


10170. But was not that in effect informing Cha)leau that there was 
nO longer any danger of Andrews, Jones & Co.'s interfering in your 
ting the contract ?—No; I do not think it. 


pin. Was not that the effect of the information? —No; because I 

Id not tell what the nature of that telegram was. I was not sure of 

ching then until I was awarded the contract. Contracting is such 

uliar business that you cannot tell until you are awarded what 

ay turn up. . 

10172, Was there any-other person besides Chapleau connected with No person other 
any of the Departments of the Government in Ottawa, who took any {han Chapreat 
art to help you or your friends in this matter ?—None that I know Department 


& ‘ helped witness 
not one, Sir, that I know of. and his friends, 
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Apa AAD ea 10173, Have you any reason to think that your partnership with 
Partnership with Whitehead arranged ata later date was due to the influence of any — 
Whitehead not person connected with any of the Departments in Ottawa ?—Not with 
ofany person the Departments; but I think it was by other parties. I 
connected with 


Peper ent. ue 10174. What other parties?—I think Cooper, Fairman & Co. had a 


to Cooper, Fair- 3 Baws 3 ; 
man « Co. very large say in the matter 


101.5. Was it due to any influence of any Member of Parliament? 
—No; because the arrangement went into effect before any Member of 
Parliament knew anything about it. a 
Not due toinflue 10176. Did you procure any Member of Parliament to interest him-_ 
Sheahero: Par. self in farthering the arrangement with Whitehead, as to your partner- — 
liament. ship ?—-No; none at all. I do not remember of having spoken to a 

Member of Parliament about it. I was in Nova Scotia at the time, and — 
was not here at all, and was not in the country. rh 
Grant made 10177. With or without your procuring any such influence, are you 
Se erttehead, Ware whether any such influence was used ?—I could not say what 
Grant has done. He was the party that made the arrangements. I did 
not make the arrangements. I never made any arrangements with Mr. 
Whitehead personally. I came into the contract after Grant had- 
made the whole arrangements. : 


10178. If I remember correctly, you stated that the arrangement was ‘ 
completed at Winnipeg ?—Yes, 


10179. And it was comp'eted through Grant representing your 

tirm ?—Yes. a 

Grant having 10180. He being here at Winnipeg at the time ?—No; he did not 

ote tite ore represent the firm, as I need not have gone into it unless [ chose. When — 
ed witness to ask Grant made all the arrangements he telegraphed me asking me if 


if he would goin E ° a c 
with him. would go into it with him. 


10181. Then was that arrangement with Grant alone ?—Yes. 


10182. And you were offered the option afterwards to go in if you 
preferred ?— Yes, after he had made the arrangements, because they 
were not certain I would go in, 


_ 10183. Then at the time of that arrangement, you were not actually 
interested ?—No; although my name was embodied in the arrange- 
ment at the time, still it was optional with me to agree or not. 
Grant made that stipulation in the arrangement. . 


Tendering— 10184, Have you anything further to say ?—Nothing; only with, 
Contract No. 42. yeoard to Chapleau. My own view is I feel there a kind of want of 


t tt +i ~~ *y: . og 
ee Re reconciling the facts. I do not know whether it was to make if 
The Chapleau &ppear to me that they had influence *with parties in procuring the 


matter, contract for our firm in introducing me to those parties in order to get 
into the contract, because I wanted to get clear of them, and to take 
Goodwin ; but I did not altogether take inthe situation of these parties 5 
that they were saying that they were getting a good deal of influence. 


10185. You mean th6 Toronto parties ?—Yes; that is the impression 
T had never anything to do with those parties myself. I never spoke 
to them. ; 


10186. Were you present when the money was paid to Chapleau ?— 
No; I never saw him get a dollar. 
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) ° . ° : Contracts Nos, 
J. S. Cappy’s examination continued: 13 and 25, 


By the Chairman :— 


a 101¢7. Do you remember how far the trains had been running west, ceelas running 
_ when you first took charge of the work ?—They had been running to Contrast. 2, wen 


re the end of contract 25 at the end of the 113th mile, about, witness first took 
4 charge of work. 


— 10188. What is your judgment now about the character of the Character of rail- 
railway as it was completed at that time—I mean over sections 13 jo omnes 
_ and 25—if you. were giving your opinion as to the manner in which 
_ the work had been finished and contracts fulfilled ?—Over 13 it shows 
| a good deal better over than 25, and they showed a good deal better at 
_ that time, because at that time it was only partly bailasted on 25, that 
~ is from the 35th mile west. That is the construction part of it. The 
 ballasting of all of 13 was included in 25. 


10189. Do you say that section 13 had been well finished as a rail- Section 13 wel 
“way ?—Yes. finished. 


10190. It seemed to be in a better shape ?—Yes. 


10191, Without comparing it with another line, what is your opinion 
' of 13 as finished at that time ?—I think it would seem to be in very 
_ good shape for a new road at that time. 


; = 10192. Had the road-bed been completed to the full width of seven- Petes ear 


teen feet ?—On 13 I think it had, but not on 25. seventeen feet on 
5) 13 but not on 25, 


— 10193. What do you say generally then as to 25 upon that subject ? a great deal of 
' —The construction of part of 25 runs through very difficult country to ™USKes on 25. 
_ get into shape at onve. There was a great deal of muskeg, and it 

sinks very much and settles. It is very uneven. 


é 
es 
d 


a 
3 
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10194. Do you mean it settles after the rails are upon it ?—Yes; and 
- before the rails are upon it. I never had any experience in that kind 


_ of work before, and it looked rather rough to me. 

‘ 10195. What elso about 25? Is there anything else noticeable about 
_ the character of the work ?—There was a good deal of finishing-up 
~ to be dune that I have done since. 

- 10196. Was that finishing which was included in the original 
. .. contract, in your opinion ?~ Partly. 


| 
+ 10197. In what respects was it unfinished ?—There was all the bal- From Linkoping 
| west contract 25 


lasting had to be gone over on 25 ; from Linkoping west it was not bal- was unfinished. 
- lasted at all, and there was some ditching. 


f : ‘ ; 

__ __ 10198. How far is covered between the points which you name ?— 
_ From Linkoping west, about fifty-three miles, was the unballasted 
_ portion. 


~ 10199. Do you know whether that portion had been taken off the 
contractors hands as finished ?—No; I do not think it had. 


10200. Did the contractors do any work upon it after you took 
_ charge ?—Yes, they did work ; principally as days’ work. 
+ 10201. Was it your duty to give certificates upon that subject ? 
+ —Yes; for all the work that was done. pa etnel eee 
_ 10202. Wus this ballasting to be paid for under the original agree” pen’ pald tor by 
- ment, by the yard or by days’ work?—By the yard principally’ thetess some 
and some of it had to be done by days’ work. coed ores 
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Railway Con= 
struction— 
Contract No, 25. 


Work still in con- 
tractors hands. 


Section 25 though 
run over may be 
said to be still 
under progress. 


Not every where 
of full width nor 
now up to grade. 


Contract No, 41. 


Work commenc- 
ing on 41 when 
witness took 
charge. 


Work let with 
understanding 
that line was to 
be amended. 


Work staked out, 
centre lined, 
eross-sectioned 
and bench-mark- 
ed over those 
oortions finally 
located. 


10203. Tam speaking of the original arrangement ?—The original 
arrangement was by the yard. 


10204, Was that changing in any way the original understanding ? 
—Not that I am aware of. 


10205. How did if come that the ballasting was partly done by days’ 
work ?—On the lower part of the contract on the eastern end, they had 
got out of their pits; they had left their pits on the eastern end and 
were working on the western end from Linkoping west, and when 
they had finished the ballasting of the western end there was some 
places that had to be fixed on the eastern end, and consequently it put 
them to more expense, and part of it was ditching, part ballasting, and 
it could hardly be estimated in any other way than by days’ work. 


10206. Has that section been taken altogether out of the hands of 
the contractor now ?—I do not think so; there is yet work to be done 
on it. 


10207, What kind of work ?—Just ditching and levelling up the ends 
of the bridges, in some places, where the banks have settled, making 
good slopes in the banks, and some rip-rap, retaining walls and things: 
of that description. 


10208. Do yon still make periodical estimates of the work done 
towards finishing this section ?—Yes. 


10209. Has the contractor any engineer on the spot on his behalf ? 
—Yes. 


10210. So that the contruction of section 25 is still under progress ? 
—You may say it is; it is not yet finished in that respect; of course it 
is run over. 

10211. Has the road-bed been made to the full width ?—Not in every 
instance. 


10212. Is it finished up to the grade generally ?—It might have 
been at one time; but, as I say, it has settled. 


10213. Do you think it has been finished up to the grade in all parts 
at any time ?—I have no doubt it has. 


10214. What work had been done on section 41 when you first took 
charge ?—They were just commencing 41 when I took.charge. 


10215. The contractors ? ~Yes. # 


10216. What work had been done on the part of the Government? I 
mean had the work been let out ? Had the location been completed 
at the time you arrived ?——-There had been a line run through there 
that the contract was iet on, with the understanding that it was to be 
amended, and work was being laid out on the part that was finally 
located, 


10217. Was the work shown upon the ground in the usual way by 
being pegged out ?—Yes, staked out. 


10218, Centre line and also cross sectioning ?—Yes. 


10219. And bench-marks ?—Yes; overything that was necessary for 
the work. 


10220. Over the whole line, do you say, or only over portions ?—Only 
over the portions that were final'y located. 


my’, \ rs 
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10221. As to the other portions which had been finally loca‘ed, 
vyhat had been done there ?--Clearing had been done, but there was 
rt of the line that had to be amended and had to be cleared yet. 
there was a line about two chains wide all the way through for the 
egraph. In 1878, I think, Gamsby made some deviations from that 
line on which the contract was. let. The line on which the contract 
was let comprised the old telegraph line and the deviations made by 
Gamsby. 
_ 10222. Upon the whole line of scction 41, including these portions 
_ which were upon the original telegraph, and those which were upon 
Gamsby’s deviation, had the line work been regularly laid out and 
‘marked so as to show the contractor where to do the work if he wished 
_ to do it ?—Wherever they wanted to work it was laid out for them. 


_ 10223. Then as to the portions on which they did not want the work 
laid out, what work had been done by the Government ?—There had 
een a line, as I say, run through on which the contract was let, but it 
was subject to improvement. 


10224, That does not tell me what work they had done. I do not 
now, from what you say, whether cross-sections had been taken and at 
what distance 7—No ; they were not taken. 


- 

a 
Pi 
be 
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10225. Iam trying to get from you what was done ?—There was 
nothing buta profile line, a centre line, run through, on these deviations 
_ of Gamsby’s and connecting with the whole telegraph line survey that 
was cleared out. 

10226. Had there been cross-sections taken on the old telegraph line as 
as it was adopted under the contract ?-—No; not for laying out work. 


10227. What is tae nature of the country over those portions of the 
ine which had not been cross-sectioned and upon which quantities 
ould not be correctly ascertained ?—It is a very changeable country. 
There ig no five miles of it alike. You run from one description of 
Country to another. Some runs on sand plains, some on muskeg, some 
on rock, and some on clay. 

_ 10228. Then, having that in view, can you say whether, at the time 
~the contract was let, it was possible to give accurate quantities to any 

_ person tendering ?—No; I do not think it was. 


_ 10229, Is there any probability, in your opinion, as an engineer, 
at the quantities finally executed will be approximately the same 
the quantities which were estimated at the time of tendering, or is 
entirely a matter of chance ?—You see, the line now as finally 
ated has reduced the quantities immensely and shortened the line. 
at was one of the first things I set my mind to, when I went there, 
Was to improve the locaticn as much as possible, and the quantities 
en the line is finished will not come up to the estimated quantity 
by 4 considerable amount. 


the line, was it probable that the executed quantities would be approx- 
mately the same as the quantities estimated at the time of the tenders ? 
rk would be very near, where it was earth-work for instance, but 
€ rock work, loose rock particularly, and the muskegs, vary in cha- 
racter a yreat deal. They shrink to a greater or less percentage. 


_ 10230. Assuming that no change had been made in the location of 


-In some instances it would, it others in would not. Some classes of 


Railway Con= 
struction— 
Contract No. 41, 


Whenever con- 
tractors wanted 
to work, line 

ready for them, 


On other portions 
of line only a pro- 
file and centre 

line run through. 


Character of 
country over 
those portions 
not cross-section- 
ed, very change- 
able: sand, mus- 
keg, rock, clay. 


At time contract 
was let not possi- 
ble to give accur- 
ate quantities to 

personstendering 


Line as finally 
located reduced 
quantities and 
shortened line. 


Quantities when 
line is finished 
will be much less 
than estimated 
quantities. 
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Railway Con= 
struction— 
Contract No, 42. 


If there was time 
line might be still 
further im- 
proved. 


Probable saving 
in cost by shorter 
location about 
$500,000. 


’ 


Four and a-half 
miles in distance 
Saved. 


Line not properly 
located when 
contract was let. 


Evidently had 
been thought ne- 
cessary to puw®the 
work in hand 
even without 
approximately - 
ample data; 
hence the clause - 
that the location 
was to be 
improved. 


Better had there 
been more sur- 
veying before 
work was let. 


b 
10231. What is your opinion now as to the line actuaily located ? Is 
it still susceptible of improvement, or do you think it is the best that 
could be got ?—I have no doubt, if we had got time, we could still. 
have improved the line; but I was very anxions not to keep the — 
contractors from their work, and got the best location that was pos- — 
sible in the time that we had. sf 


10232. To what extent in the cost do you think it is possible to 
improve the line, if time had been no object ?—I could hardly tell you. 
I can tell you what would be the probable saving in cost now as located. » 
I think it would be between $400,000 and $500,000, besides the saving — 
in distance. 


10233. How much in distance ?—There are about four and a-quarter ; 
miles saved in distance. Of course the capitalized worth of the saving | 
in distance will be according to the traffic on the road. | 


10234. Take the working expenses as a basis, and calculating the 
capital from that ?—Yes. 


10235. Can you form any opinion to what extent the line might 
have been further improved if time had been no object —I mean, both in 
cost and in distance—or have you given that sufficient consideration to 
form any opinion ?—I can hardly say, but I think a very great saving 
could have been made both in allignment and distance, if we had had 
more time to do it in. 


10236. Then, from an engineering point of view, do you consider that 
the contract was let too early ?—Yes; I do not think the line was 
located properly. That is evident from what has been done to improve 
it in the short time that was at our disposal. 


10237. Can you give any explanation of the reasons for letting the 
contract under these circumstances, at the time it was let ?—No, I | 
cannot; unless it was necessary to have the work in hand at once, and | 
put it under construction, 


10238. Do you mean that it might have been more important to the 
country to have it finished early, than to save the money which it 
would have cost to have finished it at a later date ?—That might have | 
been the understanding at the time. It is very likely it was, be 


10239. LT am not asking whether it actually was; I am asking” 
whether, in your judgment as an engineer, you can see any reason for 
it ?—That is the reason I would give for it: that it was important to 
have the road made through as quickly as possible. ¢ 


10240. Irrespective of the cost ?—Yes; my idea was that it was 
necessary to have the road built through, and for that reason the con- 
tracts were let with that particular clause : that the location was to be — 
improved ; that the line was subject to improvement. 


10241. From what you know of the subject, have you any opinion 
whether a better general location than the one so obtained could have’ 
been obtained by putting on a larger staff to make the examinations ‘et 


locations ?—I think so. I think that if, before the work had been le a 
at all, there had been more surveying done, it would have been better. 
I think that the line could have been improved before the contract ha 
been let, if it were deferred for some time. 
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10242. At present I am asking whether it could not have been done Comt™act No, 41. 
without deferring it for any considerable time by putting on a larger 
8 raft of surveyors ?—No; 1 do not think that. 


. 19243, So that time was absolutely necessary to have made this sub- More time would 
sequent improvement which you describe ?-—Yes; it was necessary. aoe Dea 
ou see the contractors were at work all the time that we were there, rf 
1d we had to keep ahead of them with the location to keep out of 

their way. 

_ 10244. Then the improvement of the line was not a question of 

“numbers of men or surveyors ?—No. 

_ 10245. You mean it depended entirely upon the time. Is that what 

ou mean?—Yes; that is what 1 mean. 

| 10246. Have you been over the country of section 42, or section 15, 

at all? —I have been over part of 42, about the first ten miles, or these 

st ten miles from here. 

10247. How does the country over the worst part of 41 compare Eastern part of 
With this part of the country in 42, which you have seen ?—As faras I Qaysy 804 
ave seen 42, it seems to be a pretty good country. 

~ 10248. That is the east end of 42 ?—Yes. 


~~ 10249, It is an easier country than the worst part of 41?—Yes. Easier than 41. 


of 41 ?—Rock and muskeg. 


10251. What proportion of 41 in your opinion is rock and muskeg, Abe us ee 
Or country of that character ?—Abont one-third of it. etre co 


~ 10250. What is the general nature of the country over the worst part 
. ; 


10252. What is the general character of the rest of the line on 41 ?— Thirty-four miles 
Almost all the western thirty-four miles is clay,with very little muskeg Tee ey a 
1 it. The middle part is muskeg, and sand, and rock, and the eastern Tock; east part 
part is about the heaviest-muskeg work and rock—loose rock. rook ap ciel 
~ 10253. That last is the portion which has been finished, and over 

Which trains are now running ?—Yes. 

7 13254, Can you form any opinion from your past experience, as to Trains will run 

e probable time when 41 will be finished, so that trains can go over {ygj" 411" MUL of 
—I believe, unless there is some unforeseen cause for delay, the 


track will be laid over it next fall, so as trains can go over it. 
10255. Do you mean about a year from this time ?—Yes. 


~~» 10256. Will you describe, in a general way, about the force that is Force employed 
10 ' > p -3 ?—I think there i on work by con- ‘ 
wemployed upon the work by the contractors?—l think there is tractor 1,400 men, 


out 1,400 men. and horses and 


/ machinery. 
_ 10257. And what machinery ? —On the construction they have got 
dumping-cars and horses and carts. 


10258. Steam shovels ?—They have got no steam shovels on the ae 
onstruction, except ballasting; they have two steam shovels on the | 
ballasting. | 


10259, Have you any idea, in round numbers, how many horses they 
have employed altogether ?—That I could not tell just now. 


10260. Would it be in the hundreds ?—Yes; there are over 100. 


- 1026'. Is the character of the work done on section 41 to your satis- Work being done 
faction Lovee satisfactorily. 
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contractor and 
Government en- 
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Subjects of dis- 
pute—quality of 
ties. 


Contract No. 25. 
Wasted ballast. 


Demand to be 
paid for waste 
and borrowing 
the same 
material. 


Embankments 
. over mushtes, 


Bottoms of mus- 
kegs can be 
reached by boring 


_ to strip, and waste the stri pping, and they were to borrow itand put it 


10262. Are tho contractors fulfilling the substance of their agree- 
ment, as far as you know ?—Yes. 


10263. Have there been disputes between you and their engineers 
and themselves upon the subject of the character of the work or 8 
tities ?—Yes; of course there are disputes. 


10264. Lengthened disputes, or have they been easily settled 2 
Sometimes they are easily settled, and other times they are refer rea 
the Engineer-in-Chief by the contractors. 


10265. Upon what subjects are these disputes referred to the Engi- 
neer-in-Chief?—-Now, about the work that I consider they ought to do, 
and that they consider that they ought to be a for ina “different 
way. 


1026¢%. What sort of work ?—For instance, ties —that is one of the 
disputes in point now—they want to use spruce ties. [do not consider 
spruce a good kind of wood, and I will not let them use it. i, 


10267. What other subject ?—Then there was, on 25 for instance, a a 
lot of the bailast that I consider was wasted, and that they consider 
was put on to widen the banks; but I ordered the assistant engineer in | 
charge of the work to deduct this ballast from the amount returned ; 
and that they have referred to the Engineer-in-Chief. Then, again, in 
some parts of the cuttings it was to their advantage to waste in some 
places, and I allowed “them to waste in those “places where they 
requested, but théy were to replace it by an equivalent amount of 
borrowing. For instance, one end of the rock cutting they would want 


into the dump at their own expense. Now they want to be pag for 
this waste in both cases. 


10268. The understanding was, you say, that they should dump, fea as 
borrowed material an equivalent for the wasted material ?—Exactly. 


10269. And instead of that they claim for the borrowed material, a 
for the measurement of the material that had been wasted ?— Yes; th 
is one of the things they have asked. the engineer to grant, because 
I will not. 


10270. Is there any further subject of dispute ?—L cannot remember 
of anything just now. uj 


10271. Have you found in the estimated measurements of ‘he embank 
ments over muskegs, that there has been any serious mistake in t 
calculation ; for instance, that the mu:kegs have subsided to a mu 
greater extent than was allowed for, when tenders were asked ? 
think that the percentage that was allowed in the original quantiti 
was in some Cases sufficient, and in others not enough ; ; as I tell you 
the muskegs vary in character a great deal, some of eh are mor 
consistent and hold a much larger ¢ quantity of solid material, and othe 
you can hardly tell when you commence to work the muskeg how ib 18 | 
going to turn out, unless you have a great deal of experience. 


10272. Have you ever had any experience in testing, by boring 
depth of muskeg ?—I never had anything to do with oe Ww 
until I came on here. : 


10273. Since you have come here, have you endeavoured to ascer Air 
whether the bottoms can be reached, or tested by boring ?—Yes; t 
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engineers sound them all as they go along; that is part of the duty of Contract No.25. 
ih the leveller. Embankments 
A over muskegs, 
se 10274. Do you employ cross-logging on the muskegs ?—In very few 
» cases on our work. Whenever we can drain it properly we do away 


with it. 


_ _ .102%5. Have you noticed whether there has ‘been much shrinkage A great deal of 
_ after the line had been apparently made up to formation level ?—Yes; abies 80 aoe 
it settles, and will settle for years’ across muskegs. We have to cut formation level, 


down bridges as much as three feet on the contract. 


a 10275. To coincide with the adjoining road-bed ?—Yes; to reduce the 
_ grade. I could show you, if you like, some cross-sections taken across 
contract 25. 


at: 10277. Have you any knowledge of the country north or south of the 
_ line near Lake Superior ?—No; I do not know the‘country there except 
from seeing the profiles of work that has been gone through. 


10278. You mean surveys ?—The only information I have of the 
_ country is from surveys that have been made, the profiles of which I 
© have seen. 


10279. You mean surveys that have been reported in the books ?—I 
mean McLennan’s exploratory surveys. 


10280. But you have no knowledge of your own ?—No. 


Contract No. 44. 
10281. Has any portion of section 41 been taken off the contractor’ No portion of sec- 


Me . tion 41 taken off 
a hands ?—No. contractors 

i hands. 

Fe 10282. Do you understand that the whole must be completed before 

any portion is taken off his hands ?—Yes, 
fh 10283. It is upon that basis that you are proceeding in the matter ? 

Yes 
, : ai) 


10284. Can you say without exactness about what proportion of the 
__ line, as finally located, was so located when you arrived ?—There was 
_ about twenty seven miles up as far as the Gull River on the east end. 


10285. Have you ever given any consideration to the prices of the Prices for earth 
tender for this work ?—Yes; I think the prices for the earth work Werk low; other 


ra, 3 prices fair, 
_ was very low when I first saw the work, and the prices for the other 
~ work were fair. 


P 10286. Did you consider whether the prices as a whole were propor- 
tionate or disproportionate ?—To other work, do you mean ? 


1027. No; to each other. It is spoken of as consistent or incon- 
_ sistent in some places ?--The price for ballast I consider to be a fair 


price. The price foy earthwork I consider low. The price for rock 
_ work, I think was just about as little as it could be done for. 

10228. According to that there would not be the price of any of the 
~ work which would make it the advantage of the contractor to increase 


the quantities upon one classification, and decrease it upon another ? 
—Yes ; it would. 


10289, That is the reason I am asking you about consistency of Contractorsmake 
prices ?—For instance, the muskeg. The contractors make more out Sauce 
of muskeg than anything else in the way of excavation. 


10290. You mean more in proportion to the price ?—Yes. 


‘ 


4 
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Contract No.41. 1291, A larger percentage of the price is gain ?--Exactly. 
Work measured | 10292. For what reason ?—It ig easier work, and there is a great — 
inexetMrequired Shrinkage in it. The work has to be measu-ed in excavation and it 
oc acekes takes more of it todo. You have to take more oat of the pit to make — 
than of other up a bank. For instance, take a piece of bank that will have 100 yards — 
penber lal. init. In some muskegs it will take 150 yards to make 100 yards of — 


450 yards of mus- 
keg to 100 yards bank. 


Rain aos 10293. Do you mean that the material which is taken out of these — 
muskegs, and which shrinks in the way you describe, is taken out at” 
less price to the contractor than other material?—Yes; that is exactly 
it. From that illustration I have given you, you will see that is” 
exactly what I mean. — sy 


10294. Then wherever earthwork is required for purpose of filling 
in muskegs the price per yard for that sort of earth work ought to be™ 
less than other earth work ?—Yes. 


10295. And the tender that is based upon the same price for both of 
these kinds of earth work is not a consistent tender ?—Unless the con- © 
tractor expected to use this muskeg. For instance, the contractor 
might in making his tender know that he had a certain amount of © 
sand or clay, and a certain amount of muskeg. He might make an 
average of the price, knowing that he could use this muskeg ata 
greater profit. 


<‘ Consistent ” 10296, Have you any understanding about the term or the word 

Sere “ gonsistent”” which is often used by engineers when appliel to the 
different prices in a tender of different kinds of work ?—I do not under- 
stand it the way you say. 


Contract 4lincon- 10297. I have assumed from what I have read and heard from other ’ 

eas engineers that “ consistent” means this: that a man will make about the 
same percentage of profit upon each kind of work, so that it is not 
material to him what kind of work is diminished or increased, for the” 
same percentage of loss will apply to them all. An inconsistent tender, — 
as I undertand it, is this: that some works he will make a profit on, | 
and others he will suffer a luss on, and that a change of the kind of | 
work will be a benefit or loss to him, according to tho classification of © 
the quantities ?—Then I consider that it was an inconsistent contract— 
contract 41. The prices were inconsistent. 


10298. In what respect ?—For instance, if scme classes of work were 
reduced the contractor would lose more money than he would if other 
classes of work were reduced. ay 


10299. Is there any other item besides this earth filling in muskegs 
to which that inconsistency could be applied to any extent in the case 
of contract 41?—No; I do not know that there is. I think that the 
rock price is just about as low as it possibly could be to get it done at 
all. I do not think the contractor will make much money on the rock 
work. “hy } 


Less rock work 10300. Then the less rock work and the more muskeg filing this” 


best for contrac- contractor has the better for bim ?—Yes. 
Or. 


oe & 


10301. Have the deviations which have been made, and on which 
the cost has been diminished, been in the direction of saving rock ?—_ 
Yes. . . 
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19302. So that the deviations have Son ae 


not resulted in any loss to the 


\ ; ; Deviations of line 

contractor ?—I think not, in the percentage, have resulted in 
J d 4 > a is no loss to con- 
10303. If they have been in the direction of usin 


; g more muskeg tractor. 
embankment than would have been used on the older line 2—No, I 


think there is less ; if anything less muskeg and less rock. 


10304. Then the larger proportion of work has been in ordinary An western 


a 4) a ae é ¢ ; ; a ivj- division changed 
xcavation ?—Yes; ordinary earth excavation. All the western divi from rock to clay, 
s10n almost is changed from rock into clay. 


10305. Is there any other matter connected with the work under 
your supervision, about which you would like to give any explanation 
“or further evidence ?—No; I do not know of anything. 


~ 10306. Who has charge of the work of the telegraph lines over your Telegraph — 


section ?—I think P. J. Brown. i Conteace won 
> 10307. In what capacity ?—I think he is manager of it. P. J. Brown, 
10308. Where does he live ?—I think he lives Thi 


in Ingersoll. 


a. In what capacity has he charge of it ?—I think he ig manager 
of it. 


10310. For somebody else ?—Yes; for Oliver, Davidson & Co. Ollyer, Davidson 
10311. Do any of the principals live near the line ?—No. 


+, 10312. Is Brown living near the line any portion of the year ?—He 
has generally been at the Landing once a year. He was once last 
Summer and I believe this summer. I did not see him this summer. 


10313. In his absence who has charge of the work of the line on the neil Macdougall, 
spot ?’—Neil Macdougall. Bioeu anche 


Browu’s absence, 
(10314. Where does ho live ?—At Fort William. 


- 10315. In what capacity ‘—I suppose he is manager of the line, as 
far as Hagle Lake, I think itis. That is the only one that I know of. 


10316, Is he an operator ?—He Operates too. 


10317. Are the messages repeated at Hagle Lake, or do they 0 OD Messages repeat- 
lo Rat Portage ?—I think they are repeated at Eagle Lake. oO ES eho aes 


10318, That is the end of your section ?—Yes. 
10319. Who is the operator there ?—I do not know. 


_ 10320. What is the arrangement about messages over that section of Canadian Pacific 
the line connected with the railway business ?—They are supposed to Railway mes- 


1 sages take pre- 
lake precedence of others. cedence of others. 


10321. Are they paid for?—No; we do not pay anything. Not paid for. 


10322. Are you enabled to send messages connected with the line 


without expense ?—Yes. & 
z 5 


10323, And without delay ?—N 0; not without delay. Frequent delays, 


10324. Does it often happen that delay prevents you sending mes- Sometimesa 
sages ?—-Yes; once you pass the end of contract 41 the line is Vely tnroaph fora 
Uncertain. Sometimes you do not get a message through for a month, month. 


have had a message kept over that I did not get for a month after- 
wards, 


10325. Is there any portion of the year when communication seems 
0 be better kept up than at other portions of the year ?—No; it varies. 
e .42 if 
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Line not better 
maintained in 

winter than in 
sum mer. 


Delays arise from 
line being down. 


Poles not put in 
properly where 
there is rock. 


On 41 poles fall by 
reason of rotting ; 
‘wood bad and in- 
sulators come off. 


Insulators not 
properly put up 
in the first . 
instance, 


Life of poles ac- 
cording to quality 
of wood: of tam- 


For a short time it may work very well; then it takes a turn the 
other way, and does not work for a week. You cannot get a message 
from Winnipeg for a week. r 


10326. Do you know whether the rule is that the lino is better main= 
{ained in winter than in summer, or the reverse ?—I do not think it is 
the rule. 


10327. It has been represented that where there is much water upon 
the line in winter, the line is workable with lessdelay than in summer, 
for the reason that ice becomes an insulator ; do you know whether 
that has proved so in your own experience ?—Yes, whenever ice forms 
on the wire ; but that is only occasionally through the winter, and gen- 
erally at the beginning of winter, I know. 


10328. To what do you attribute these delays in the transmission of 
messages ?—I fancy itis from the line being down—getting knocked 
down or blown down—the poles not being properly put up., 


10329. Did you say that through the wooded portions the openings 
were two chains wide ?—Yes; that is the width of them—two chains, 
J think. 


10330. Do you know whether the poles are knocked down by trees 
falling on them, oris it from the defective construction originally ?—It 
is very seldom the trees fall on it. 

10331. What sort of poles are in use over that section ?—All sorts— 
tamarack, spruce, and pine—that is about the principal woods they use. 


10332. Do you attribute the falling of the poles to the material of 
the poles, or the insufficiency of the support at the bottom ?—I fancy 
that on 42 there was so much rock, the poles are not put in properly. 

10333. But on 41 and eastward ?—On 41 where it fails is from the 
poles falling down alter rotting off. It is bad wood and the insulators: 
come off. Sometimes a lot of insulators come off in the storms, and 
the wires drag on the ground. 

10334. Have you seen them in that condition ?—Yes; and have put 
toem up. 

10335. Often?—I have seen them often. 


10336. Do you think they were sufficiently put up in the first 
instance—the insulators ?—No; I do not think that they were properly 
put up. 


10337. I understand you to say that the insulators would become 
detached, although the poles might remain firm ?—Yes; when one pole 
falls down it knocks out a lot of insulators from the others. 


10338. Do you mean that the insulator is put in with the grain at 
the top of the pole? Willa nailor anything bold as firmly length- 
ways in the grain as cross-wise ?—No,; it will not. 


10339. Is that more decidedly the case in soft woods, such as you 
describe ?—Yes; of ccurse. The softer the wood is the less resistan 
there is and it will rot quicker. 


10340. Have you noticed that the poles have fallen from rotting off 
—Yes ; in a great many instances. 


10341. Uave you any idea of the average life of poles made of th 
wood which you describe ?—For instance, tamarack—I think a tamarack 
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2 2 ‘ ° , ' ; : 1 arack ten years; 
a sproce pole will not last more than three or four. Pine poles last of spruce three ce 
probably from seven to ten years, according to the character of the 


four; pine from 
ground. It will rot quicker in sand than anything else. Ron NE RSH 


10342, Have you formed any opinion of the proportion of these Greater propor 
different woods used in the poles of this line 41, and eastwards JNO; face ino es Oma 
but Isay the greater proportion are either jack pine or spruce. 


spruce. 
__ 10343. Since you have had experience on the line, over which you rine not properly 
have charge, do you consider that the line has been efficiently main- ™4intained. 
_ tained ?—No. Ido not think it has been looked after properly. Ido 
~ not think it has been maintained properly. Ifit had been maintained 
“properly we could have got messages through quicker. 


~ 10344. Could you say, ina general way, about wh 


7! 
eS 


at proportion of Quarter of time 
he time, since you have been there, the line has been out OL WORSID oo tec pee 
. > . . t=} Ae 

_ order ?—All the way through to Winnipeg ? 


~~ 10345. Yes ?—I should think aboct one-quarter of the time that you 
_ could not get a message through 


10346. Have you any idea whether that is due to defects south of 
Selkirk, or east of Selkirk, as a rule ?—I could not say that. I should 
fancy it was from the east of Selkirk, between Eagle River and Selkirk, 


. 10347. South of Selkirk, over what country is the line constructed ? 
—I am not personally acquainted with it, but I should say it is prin- 

Cipally a flat prairie, or bush land, 

-_ 10348, Assuming that it was altogether on the west side of Red 


River, have you any information of the character of the country ?—No, 
To not know it personally. 


10349. Have you spoken at any time to any of the parties in charge 
the telegraph work as to the delay, or the insufficiency of the main- 
tenance ?—I have spoken to the man in charge there. 


10350. Who is that ?— Macdougall; and I have also spoken to our head 
_ office. 
10351. Where ?—At Ottawa. 


>) 10352. Has this beon frequently—I mean the complaining either to Peay com- 
-Macdougall or the head office ?—I have complained to the head office P'*!7e4- 

Once or twice, and written about it, reporting that it was working very 

10353. Do you know whether there is much general business done 

ver this line ?—I think there is a good deal. 


| 10354. I mean irrespective of the railway business—the Government 
business ?—Yes ; irrespective of the railway business there is a good deal. 


, 10355. Do you know anything of the rates charged over the Oliver 
-& Davidson portion ?~No; I do not, 


10356. Do you know what staff of men are employed in repairing or Three men at 
maintaining this line ?—I only know of three men. I have seen three aia 
menu at work on our division. 


10357. Are these men kept steadily at work, or only occasionally ? 
—Only occasionally, 


10358. Is there anything further that you wish to say by way of 
evidence ?—No ; there is nothing that I can think of. 
| 424 
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Stores account. Jouy Parr, sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman : — 
10359. Where do you live ?—Winnipeg. 
10360. How long have you lived here ?—Since the winter of 1875, 
10361. Have you had any connection with the Pacific Railway ?— 
Yes. 
Store-keeper from. 10362. In what capacity ?—I used to act as stores’ man. 
Stier OF 1880. 10363. During what time ?—From the spring of 1875 to about a 
month ago. 
10364, What were your duties ?—In my relations respecting the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ? 
Duties. 10365. Yes ?—lI used to fetch the mail down and look after the ship- 
ment of all the goods; and if any of the engineers wanted anything he 
sent me to do it; or if Mr, Nixon wanted anything he sent me to do it. 


| 


10366. Anything further ; what was your principal duty ?—I cannot 
tell you. 
10367. Did you not take charge of the stores ?—I did. 


10368. Was that your principal duty ?—I was not the principal part 
of my time in the store-house. J am there once a week, may be once” 
a day, or may be once in two weeks. . 


for most of time 10369. Then for most of the time you were absent from the store? 
absent fromstore. __Yaog 


10370. Did you keep any books in connection with the business of - 
the store 2—No books but the one in your hand. 
10371. What do you call it: do you call it a ledger ?—No. 
10372. A day-book ?—No. 
10373. Can you give it some name ?——TI call ita store-book. 
Ce eee anes 10374. Did you keep any other book?—No. 


amount of goods 10375. What is this book intended to show ?—To show the amount 


issued. of the goods that was received into the store and issued out. 
eae 10376. Does it relate only to the Pacific Railway stores ?—No; there 
dian Pacttic ss more than that. There is some Mounted Police, some private and 


Railway, Mount-— ; 
ed Police, Indian some Indian. 


t 
De ctE. | Go aclOaT To Mewnen you say private what do you mean ?—Col. 
Richardson used to send up goods here addressed to himself, and I 
would have to keep track of them. ie. 
10378. No other private goods ?—Yes; policemen’s effects—packages 
and bags and satchells, trunks and things like that. " 
10379. Did you make entries of all such goods as that in this book? 
—Yes; to the best of my recollection, I did. 


10380. Then this store-book was intended to contain entries of all the 
goods from every source which went into the store ?—Yes. 


10381. {s that what you mean? —Yes; that is what I mean. - 
he 


10382. Does it contain entries of goods that were issued out of t 
store ?—Yes. $2. 
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10383. Are the values of the goods mentioned in the book ?—No; | Stores Account. 


& s a know anything at all about the values; there are some, I think, anon eee 
though. . 


10381. Was it a general practice to mention the values ?—No; it was 
~ not. ; : 


_ 10385. Besides ordinary goods were animals placed in your charge System of store- 

_ a8 store-keeper ?—Sometimes ; suppose a sub-agent brought them in, keeping elucidat- 
_ and he was retained on, he would look after the horses until they were 

_ placed away some place ; but Suppose a sub-agent came in from the 

_ west, and brought in forty horses, he and the man would be kept on to’ 

iv look after the horses until they were sent out to the Mennonite settle- 


_ ment, or some place like that. 
i” 


___ 109386. Would your book show any record of the transaction ?—No; 
_ there would be a receipt in the office from the party who got them. 

e 10387. Were you in the office as a rule?—No; I was principally on 
_ the street. 

__ 10388. How did you come to know that there would be a receipt in 
_ the office ?—I have seen receipts. 


“ae 


_ 10389. On every occasion ? —No; I could not say on every occasion. 


10390. Then why do you say there would be receipts there ?— 
Because I have seen some. 


- 10391. Do you mean you think there are receipts there, but you do 
not know ?—No ; I have seen some receipts from the Mennonites. 


10392. What do you mean about seeing receipts in the office ? You 
have voluntered some statement about that, and I want to see what the 
atement amounts to ?—I have seen receipts in the office from parties 
ho got the things. 


10393. Do you mean to-say that receipts were always given and left 


in the office, or not ?—Nv; I do not. 

Ed . 

_ 10394. Therefore, it is better to confine your answer to my question. 
+ was asking what happened under your knowledge. Would your 
_ books show any record of the transaction which you have described 
 #bout the return of a large quantity of horses which were afterwards 


P 


_ taken into the country ?—The shipping-book would. 


10395. Is the shipping-book your book ?—I look after it occasionally. 
4 10396. I made use of the words your book ?—I do not understand 
you. 
/ 10397. I asked you a little while ago if you kept any book, and you 

aid you did and pointed to the store-book, and now I ask you about 

our book. What book do you think I mean ?—There would be no 
record of it in that book. 
_ 10398, Would there be any record of it in any book which you Lave 
any control of, or had then control of ?—Unless the shipping: book, 
_ 10399. Had you a shipping-book ?—Yes. ig I 
10400. Where is it ?—Some place here (witness looks for the book), 


10101. Explain the nature of this book which you say you kept— 
Which you call the shipping-book ?—This was the account of the goods 
that parties got going out—surveying parties, 
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but in charge 
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Scott in spring of 
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10102, Would these books have reference to propertios which you 
had under your control, or the supplies which other parties furnished 
for surveying parties or other books ?—They would refer to both. They 
would contain entries of property which L had control of, and supplies 
of other people. 


10403. Now would these shipping-books show the transactions which 
you have described —that is the receipt of numbers of animals returned. 
from surveying parties ?—No, 

10404, Is there any book which-would show that ?—I think so (look- 
ing at the store-book). 


10405. Of course, you understand that my question relates to the 
general practice, and not to single transactions ?—I think the general 
transactions were put in this book. 


10406. If it was necessary to make up a slatement now from these 
books for the purpose of showing all the animals which were in your 
charge at any time, and of the animals which left your charge, are 
there materials in this book to show that sufficiently ?—No. 


10407. Why not ?—Well, there were horses died, horses lost, that I 
could not keep track of. There would be no track of them in that book. 


10408. Then is it possible from these books which you had, to ascer- 
tain now the result of all the transactions upon that subject ?—No, 


10409. Were you asked from time to time to make up statements to 
show what property was left in your charge ? —Yes. 


10410. At what intervals ?—About twice a year, I think. 


10411. Upon what basis did you make up that statement; was if 
from what the books showed, or from what you found to be present in | 
your custody ?—From what I found to be present. 


10412. Did you ever attempt to ascertain whether what was found 
to be present in your custody would agree with the entries in the books 
which you had made, ordid you rely entirely upon your sense of sight ? 
—I think I relied upon my sense of sight. j 


10413. Do you know whether any receipt in writing was given by 
Mr. Nixon, or anyone else, when goods or animals were returned ?—L 
do not know. 


10414, For instance, supposing a surveying party would return: 


‘hirteen animals ?—Yes; I would give receipts for them, 


10415. Did you keep any: record of those receipts ?—No; only what 
was in my books, vy 
10416. There was no book out of which receipts were always cut ?— 
No. ' 


10417. No stub ends to trace them now ?—No. 


10418. Did Mr. Nixon sometimes give receipts himself for such 
property ?—I cculd not say ; I rather think not. ' 


10419. When were your duties ended as store-keeper?—A year ago 

last June or July, r 
10420. Was any store continued after that time ?—Yes, 
10421, Who took charge of it ?—I had to take charge of it. 
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10422. After your duties ended ?—Yes; until I turned them over to Stores 4ecount, 
Mr. Scott here some time last spring. 


10423. Then your duties did not end until some time last spring as 

far as these stores were concerned ?—No ; perhaps I ought not to suggest 

anything. 

_ 10424. Yes, suggest anything ?—Well, I got things in charge yet Things in charge 
that no one would take over. tape ne one 


a take over, 
- 10425. Have you offered them ?—Yes, 


i i 10426. To whom?—Mr, Skead. He said I had no right to take them 
into the store. 


‘10427. What sort of property is this?—A set of harness and a buck- 
_ board, and some tin pans, oil cloths and dishes, and things like that. 


_ 10428. Why did he say that you had no right to.take these goods 
into the store ?—He said he had sold these to Professor Selwyn last 
‘spring ‘These were Canadian Pacific Railway goods that he had sold 
_to Professor Selwyn last spring, and he was in another Department, 
_ under the Minister of the Interior. 

_ 10429. Had you been performing any other duties besides those con- Messenger and 
_ erning stores?—-I have been messenger for the Canadian Pacific Rail- §piPPsr for Cana- 
_ way, and I generally look after the shipment of any goods they have to Railway. 

ship now. Tampering: 

‘i with Papers, 
10430. Do you remember the office of the railway being broken into Office of Canadian 
_ at one time and papers disturbed ?—Yes ; I do, CE aan 


— 10431. About what time was that ?—I think it must be three years 
last April. I would not say for certain. 


_. 10432. How do you fix the time in your mind ?—I have heard it 
talked about. 

10433. Was there any other matter about the same time which you 
_ €an recall so as to make it sure ?—I remember what happened that day. 


Mr. Currie and I have talked the matter over in the office. 


10434. You think it was in April, 1877?—No. I think it was in 
10435. That is only two years ago last April. Which do you think 
you mean ?—I do not know whether it was in 1877 or 1878, but I 
know it was in the spring of the year, in April. 

10436. What was the first knowledge that you had of it?—A mes- 
senger came up to my place in the morning—that is the first know- 

ledyve I had of it. 
10437. Who was the messenger ?—A man named Bailey. 


10438. What then?—Ho told me the office was robbed, I said: 

“robbed of what?” He said he did’nt know. I said there was nothing 

there torob. He said it was robbed and asked what was to be done, so 

| came down. 

0439, What did you see ?—I saw the books and papers knocked Found books and 
wound on the office floor. papers One 
10440. Did you see any means by which a person had entered ?— 

-8aw ascrew-driver on the floor. 


ta 
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ear waters. 10441. How did it appear that any person had entered ?--It would — 


appear that they had come in through the window of Mr. Nixon’s office. — 


10442. Was any person else present besides Bailey and yourself ?— E 
There was Mr. Hespeler, Capt. Howard, Mr. Luxton, Mr. Smith, — 
I think, and Mr, Pierce, and young Mr. Hespeler. 


10443. What was done ?—They looked around at it, and saw the | 
books and papers there on the floor, and I do not know whether it was — 
Capt. Howard or Mr. Luxton said there was no use in allowing them 
to lie there. I had better put them into a box, and I gathered them 
up and put them into the box. — 


10444. Do you know whether they have ever been assorted since? 
—Yes; I think they have. 


10445, Did you take any part in the assorting?—Yes, 
10446. Who else?—I do not know whether Mr. Currie did or not, 
Nixon assisted 


en aed nts .. 10447. Did any person else assist you in assorting them ?—Wr, 
ing pepers. Nixon did. 


10448. Had he been at home, at Winnipeg, during the breaking into 
the office ?—No; he was not home. 


10449, Where was he?—I think he was down in Ottawa, or down — 
east some place. 


10450. Was it understood generally at that time that he was at the 
east ?—I do not know ; but I think it would be round town. 


10151. Did you understand that he went down to visit some friends? 


—I do not remember whether he was called on business, or whether he ~ 
went down to visit. 


10452. One of the Blue Books printed in 1878 shows that he was 
under examination, on the 15th April, 1878, before a Committee of the 
House of Commons; do you know whether he was away on that 


oecasion at that time ?—I could not swear that that was the time unless” 
I knew. 


10453. In the assorting of the papers, do you know whether the 
papers were all forthcoming again, or whether any were missing ?—L — 
do not know. Ido not know whether there were any books missing; 
but about papers and vouchers, I could not tell. 

Some ofthebun- 10434, Were they very much disturbed ? Were they in bundles, or 


EL Na were any of the bundles open ?—Some of the bundles were open and 


ou scattered around the floor. , 


10455. In detached pieces or ia collected parcels ?—Some of them in 


detached pieces and some in parcels, the same as monthly accounts 
would be. 


10456. Do you know who took part in the breaking in?—I do not. 


10457. Do you know whether any steps were taken to ascertain at 
that time who broke in ?—Not that I know of. There was noone here 
but Mr. Currie and Capt. Howard. due 


10458. Is there anything further which you wish to say by way 0 
evidence or explanation of your previous testimony ?---About anything 
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bee 10459, Anything you wish to say connected with the Pacific Rail- 
way directly or indirectly ?—No; nothing. Of course my opinion 
_ would not be anything anyway. 
10460. I am speaking as to facts within your knowledge ?—No; I 
ant to tell you everything I know, and tell the truth as far as I 
now. I might think of things some other time. 
Jot. W. OsBoRNE SMITH, sworn and examined : CoL. W, O. SMITH. 
By the Chairman :— Tone. eae 
10461. Where do you live?—Winnipeg is my headquarters. innadatiengs 


10462. How long have you lived here ?—Since 1871 with short 
_ exceptions, : 


_ 10463. Have you had any official position here ?—I hold the position Deputy,Adjutant- 
of Deputy Adjutant-General in command of the forces in the North- General. 


4 “West. 


__ 10464. Have you had any business connected with the Pacific Rail- 
way ?—None. 


10465. Have you informed yourselfupon the question of inundations Bey es a 
"in this neighbourhood ?—As far as 1 can, it is part of my duty as staff Make himself ace 


_ officer to make myself acquainted with the physical conditions of the avainted with 
a physical condi- 
country. tions of the 

rf ae \ ; k : ‘ country. 
- 10466. Have you made many enquiries in this direction ?—I have 


made a large number of enquiries. 


- 10467. Have you recorded from time to time the result of those 
enquiries ?—I have not recorded the result except in my memory. 


ma 


~~ 10468. Would you be able, without my asking questions upon the 
different features of tae matter, to give us a general statement of it ?— 
‘As to inundations ? 


_ 10469. Yes ?—I can speak more particularly as to information I have 

Teceived with regard to the flood of 1852 and the flood of 1861. I 

“have had many conversations with a number of persons who were 

_Yesidents in the country at the time and received a good deal of infor- 

mation from them. From the resalt of these conversations and from 

_ Certain data I have taken, and observations I have made myself, I should Gyannel of Rea 

Say that the channel of the river had very much increased, so largely ond Assinebaiae 

_ Increased that 1 hardly think there is any danger of any serious flood widened, little 
again occuring. anger of inun- 


dations. 
_ 10470. Do you mean the Ked River ?—The Red River and the Assi- 
Heboine. A memorandum of datal have, referring to the Assineboine. 
‘As J happen to live on the banks of it, within 500 or 600 yards of Red 
River, I have made observations on the rapidity of the current for two 
' or three years, and I have data as to the enlargement of the river at 
that point. 


i 10471. Do you mean the widening of the river when you say enlarge- 
ment ?—The widening of the river and the deepening of the channel, 
48 there has been a considerable amount of scouring going on. When 
4 was here first I had constantly to go up in boats to the Lower Fort 
‘Where we had a detachment. Subsequently I have been in the habit 
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boine found by 
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that at one place 
between 1874 and 
1880 river had 
widened 216 feet. 


Rapidity of cur- 
rent from two 
five eights to 2°78 
miles per hour. 


of going down every year to the mouth of the river, and I have noticed _ 


that the river is very largely widened, more particularly where the 
banks are leveller. 


10472. How far does that portion extend ?—I should say about 
twelve miles. 


10473. And from that point north what is the general character of 
the bank ?—From that point north, nearly as far.as Selkirk, itis more 
gravelly and more rocky. That portion also, from information I have 
received from old residents, must have widened very largely since 1852, 
which was the last serious flood. The flood of 1861 does not appear to 
have been anything like as large in extent. 


10474. As to the widening of that portion which is bounded by firm 
banks, do you remember from the information of these old settlers, 
what judgment you formed as to the extent of the widening ?—In 
one particular place I should imagine there was fully one-third of the 
river—that is at the point twelve miles away from here, where, as far as 
I can understand, the channel was very contracted and where a jam used 
to take place and throw back the water in this portion of the country. 


10475. Do you mean that we should understand that you were under 
the impression that the river had thus widened one-third beyond what 
it was in 1852 ?—Yes; my informant is a man who lived on the point, 
which was then entirely washed away. In fact, as he expressed it, 
‘“‘a good sized farm had gone,’’—a man named Joseph Monkman who 
lives at Poquis. 


10476. From your own personal observation have you formed any 


opinion as to the natural progress of the widening of the portion | 


bounded by the firm banks ?—No; I could not say that because I have 
never lived down in that portion, and I have only noticed it from going 


up in boats. I can give you an idea, from data that [ have extracted 


this morning from old memoranda, of the widening that is going on in 
the Assineboine. Of course, that is level, and it rather surprised me. 


The two first [am going to mention were from actual chain measure- 


ments made under my own superintendence. One that was made this 
morning. I was not present at it because I had something else to do; 
but it was done as carefully as possible by carrying a cord across the 
river. The first measurement was taken from bank to bank in 1874 
when the ice was in the river, that was 12u feet. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


10477. Is that at water surface?—No; from bank to bank. The 
banks are very upright there. There is not more than a difference of 


ten feet of slope. In 1876 it had increased to 132 feet, and this morning — 


the measurement given me was 216 feet from bank to bank, that is to 
say, it had inereascd f.om a chain and three quarters to a little over 


three chains in six years. I can give you the rapidity of the current 


taken from observations, In 1877 it was 73 miles per hour, this was 


at the time of the breaking up of the ice, when the ice was rushing | 


away and the current was at its strongest; in 1878 very nearly the 


same result was given, but I have not the actual figures. In 1879 | oe 
took them very carefully indeed, in conjunction with Mr, Graham, of 


the Land Office and the result was very nearly the same, 2°78 miles per _ 
%, 


hour. 


= 
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By the Chairman :— pipette NV te 
10478. Considering the data given, 1 mean the width at different No probability of 


_ times and the rate of the current, what do you consider to be the effect fifhiure suet. 


“upon the probability of inundations in the future ?—I1 do not think only the river 
here is any probability of any great inundations in the future, not only land being cultt- 
rom those causes, but from the fact that there is now so much cultiva- Vated there will 
§ - 5 Ris re absorp- 
jon and drainage that there will be more absorption and I should say tion. 
less evaporation ; that is, the land will absorb more moisture and 
_ gradually drain it off into the river. Although we have now an excep- 

tionally wet season, I do not think that although the swamps are very 


fall we will have any great flood next spring. 
10479. Do I understand you to mean that before the land is broken 


up and eultivated, the water will flow more easily from the surface into 
eine river ?—Yes, 

_ 10480. But after it is cultivated, will it be absorbed into the ground 
a go off more gradually ?—Yes. | 

q 10481. And the fact of that will be to diminish the probability of 
_ floods ?—Yes; I should consider it so. 


_ 10482, Isuppose you consider that that same reasoning would apply The same reason- 
' to the country on both sides of the Red River as well as of the Assi- (oon ees oth 
~~ neboine ?—Certainly. sides of Red River 

10483. As to the effect upon probable inundation by the widening of 
he river banks, have you formed any opinion whether the chances 
ve materially lessened from that cause alone—I mean the widening, 
not the letiing off the water from off the land?—Very materially 
essened. We haveachannel which is now generally admitted to be at all 
events double the capacity of what it was in 1861. But the rainfall is 
ot double, and I should imagine that there would be no danger therefore 
f floods in the future. 


10484. Have you taken notice of the character of the banks at 
_ different points down the river, with a view of considering the best 
locality for the crossing of the railway, or has that come within your 
jurisdiction ?—No; not beyond having generally looked at it, and 


_ generally knowing the points from conversation and other things. 


_ 10485. Have you considered the effect of ice jams, and how they would No danger from 
probably affect inundations ?—Yes ; I have considered the ice channels **° /*™* 
ery carefully, and 1 have failed to see that there has been any flood 
at all after the ice disappears. The ice goes away in a very peculiar 
manner. The river level is, of course, not only lower than the spring 
evel in winter, but the channel is to a certain extent narrower as the 
anks are sloping. When the water rises the ice gets broken away from 
he shore and it ficats to the surface of the water, twelve or fourteen 
feet higher than where it is held by the frosty season, and there it 
radually rots to such an extent, that a dog will break through ice two 
r three feet thick. Ido not think that ice of this character will ever 
ause any serious jam in the river. 
10486. Does it get into that condition by gradual decay or by the 
Sudden action of breaking up ?—By gradual decay it gets thoroughly 
 honeycombed, but of course the surface of the river is much wider than 
me ribbon of ice that is on it while it is getting into this honeycombed 
State. 
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10487. The surface of the river widens more than the surface of the iF 
ice ?—Yes; the ice decreases while the channel increases, and there ig 
ample room for the ice to get out of the channel. 


10438, Notwithstanding tha', would not the ice formed where the . 
river was wide as it went down to the narrower portions, become jammed 
and form a sort of dam ?—I do not think ice of this character would _ 
jam. I doubt if any ice from Winnipeg ever gets down to the Lower 
Fort, and certainly not to the mouth of the river. I think the vharacter 
of the ice would prevent a jam of that kind. 


10489. Do I understand you to say that the character of the ice would 
be so brittle that the force of the current if it were stopped would — 
crumble it ?—Yes; striking against the bank would crumble it, and the 
force of the current would crumble it if there was a jam. 


10490. So that it would find an escape on that account ?—Yes. 


10291. Have you considered the effect of artificial drainage of !and 
upon the body of water inthe river ? For instance, would the draining 
of wet land, if generally carried out, enable the water to get more rapidly 
into the river than by the process of nature ?—I consider it would, 


10. 92. Would that have the effect of increasing the probability of 
inundation or lessening it ?—I should think it would have the effect of — 
lessening it. 


10493. For what reason ?—Because the swamps would not be kept — 
tull in the autumn of the year; they would be drained up to the time 
that winter would set in, and it would only be the snow fall that would 
have to be taken off in the spring by the drainage. 


10494. Is there any matter in connection with this subject which — 
suggests itself to you as likely to be of any value ?— I do not think there - 
is. he question of the rise of the waters in Lake Manitoba seems to bear — 
on the matter. From information I have obtained, I imagine that this — 
is likely to occur from the gradual silting up of the outlet of Lake 
Manitoba towards Lake Winnipeg. I fancy that this may have © 
occurced, but of course it is but theory, from the fact that Lake Mani- — 
toba, which is a shallow lake, freezes over in winter time, and the ice, — 
floating through with a south wind in spring, carries away portions of | 
earth and gravel towards the outlet, and there, in gradual process of — 
decay, deposits them, which formsa bar. IL think it probable that if — 
the bag were cut it ‘would lower the waters of Lake Manitoba, and — 
make a large portion of the country which is flooded towards Portaye “4 
la Prairie dry up. ‘i 

By Mr Keefer :— 

10495, Has it been observed that Lake Manitoba is rising?—I am ~ 
told so. I am told by a gentleman from Shoal Lake that it is fully six 
feet higher than it was last year. 


10496. Is the rising of Lake Manitoba supposed to be the cause of 
the water coming on “the low lands?—I am told so. B 


By the Chairman :— + 


10497. What effect do we understand you to say that the rising of — 
the water of Lake Manitoba will have upon the probable inundatio 
of the country ?—That it would overflow to the southward and increase@ 
the volume of water coming down through the Assineboine, 


ne a a 
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10498. Then notwithstanding the diminishing of the chances from "ise of Lake 
the causes which you first explained, you are of the opinion that there 

are other chances which would increase the probability of an inunda- 

“tion ?—No; not increase the probability but which would militate 

against the security from inundation, 

10499. Do we understand that that danger could be obviated by 

keeping the outlet open between Lake Manitoba and Lake Winnipeg ? 

-—I think so. You would in fact lower the level of Lake Manitoba. 


— 10500. Do you know if the bar at the outlet is composed of 
material that could be easily removed ?—I could hardly say that, as I 
_ have never examined it myself; but I imagine that it could be dredged 
through. 

- 10501. I gathered from what you said that it was material that had 
gathered there by ice principally ?—Yes; it is my theory, and I 
think a very general opinion. 

_ 10502. Is there any further matter which you think desirable to 

state ?—No. 


——$—$——— 


JAMES H. Rowan, sworn and examined : : ROWAN. 


y By the Chairman :— Surveys: 1871. 
_ 10503. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 


uf 10504. How long have you lived here ?—I have lived off and on here 
since 1871—the latter end of October, 1871. Iam permanently resi- 
_ dent here since 1875. 


10505. What is your official position here now ?—I am District District Engineer 
Engineer in charge of one of the districts of the Pacific Railway. BN Tey: 
| \ 10506. What is the extent of your district ?—The present extent ? Railway from. 
_, 10507. Yes ?—The present extent of my district is from Rat Portage iho naties Seester 


to 100 miles west of Red River, including the Pembina Branch. Red ee ee 
~ 10508. When were you first connected with the Pacific Railway ?— Engaged by Flem- 
 Tthink on the 5th of May, 1871, was the first I had. Mr. Fleming’ sent i7% May, 1371. 

_ for me and asked me if I would assist him. 


ie 


a 


: _ 19509. Where were you then ?—I was in the Department of Public 
: A Works at Ottawa. 
: hi 10510. Will you describe in your own way the manner in which you Sketched outline 
were engaged from that time forward, concerning the Pacific Railway PORE aairroyalll 
- including that service at that time ?—Commencing at that particular 
_ date, and up until about the 10th of June of that year, a little over a 

“month, I was engaged in collecting all the information that it was 
_ possible to obtain with referrence to the country between Ottawa and 
oh Rocky Mountains. I made a digest of all the information I 


_ Obtained, and sketched an outline of the manner in which I thought it 

_ would be advisable to carry on the surveys, which Mr. Fleming had 

_ been instructed to make, and I submitted thé whole matter to him. He 

took the matter into his consideration, and made certain alterations, Left Ottawa, 
and the work was organized, and I started from Ottawa—lI think it (Roe rite 
Was On the 10th of June—with some twelve or thirteen parties to start teen parties to 


: . : start from 
_ them at the various points that had been decided on between Lake various points. 
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Superior and here. From that time forward, after ] had got the parties _ 
to the points on the coast where they were to endeavour to commence _ 
to penetrate into the interior, ] was engaged going backwards and — 
forwards visiting the parties, and the duty then devolved upon me 

which I did not contemplate at all, of being a kind of general commis- — 


sariat officer as well as engineer, 


10511. I understand that you are speaking at present of the first 
season ?— Yes. 

10512. And were there thirteen parties betwoen Like Superior and 
Red River, the first season, as far as you remember ?—I think thirteen | 
parties were all the parties | had under my charge—that is between 
Mattawa on the Ottawa, and Red River. I think it was twelve or 
thirteen parties altogether. 


Survey com- 10513. You first mentioned between Luke Superior and Red River, 

ele but you mean from the Mattawa?—Yes; that is where our surveys 
vommenced, 

Each party to 10514. Were those parties distributed over the north part of Lake 


make 8 suey Of Superior ?~They were distributed over distances of from seventy-five to 

miles. Planon hundred and fifty miles each. What we contemplated was that each party 

whien partits would be able to make a survey of seventy-five miles for one season. 

deseribed, Some parties were placed back to back and going from each other ; and 
some were facing, working towards each other. The object I might — 
mention, and then you can see for yourself : one party started at the 
mouth of the Matiawa River, on the Ottawa, to work northward and 
westward. Two parties were sent up the Michipicoton River, that — 
flows into the eastern end of Lake Superior, one worked eastward and — 
met the party coming from the east. The other worked westward. 
A party was sent up the Pic River, with instructions to work both — 
westward and eastward—westward as far as Long Lake, and then to go — 
back and work eastward to meet the party working westward from 
the Michipicoton River. A party was sent in at Nipigon to work 
eastward towards Long Lake. Four parties were taken to Thunder 
Bay. Two of them were to goup to Lac des Mille Lacs, or somewhere ~ 
in the neighbourhood of it, if I remember rightly, one to work east- 
ward towards Nipigon, the other to work westward, about seventy-five 
miles. The remaining two parties that were sent to Thunder Bay, 
were to make their way over the Dawson route to the Lake of the 
Woods} to start on a point at the north-eastern end of that Lake. It 
was then shown on the maps of those days and called Whitefish Lake, — 
but it is now expunged. One was to work eastward and the other 
westward. Those were all the parties. 


> 


10515. In the westward course of one of the two last-mentioned — 
parties, was there any objective point indicated to you ?—No; they — 
were to work forward to Red River. My impression ix, it isa long 
time ago, that there is a map with one of the earlier reports of Mr. — 
Fleming that lays down the line approximately the way they were to — 

Witness in whole follow. ae: 


charge under 


Fleming. cor , 10016. Do we understand that for that first season that the ground 4 
parties east of tO be covered under your direction ended at Red River ?—In one sense — 
se evanead for ex- Ye8; but not in another. I had the whole charge at that time under ~ 
ploratory parties Mr. Fleming, and while I took direct charge of all those east of Red — 


Rocky Mountains River, I had the general arranging and fitling out of the general explo- 
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ratory party that was to start out west towards the Rocky Mountains, 
in s0 far as seeing to its being started off and fitted out. 


| 10517. Did you undertake to direct them as to the country which 
"they were to explore, or only as to the fitting out of the parties ?—As 

to the country they were to explore; the direction that they were to 

_ take; where they were to start, and how they were to start; the 
' coarse that they were to pursue in order to effect the object. The 
process we took was we took certain points on the map, as 1 have 
described, and determined from thé best maps we could get what 
latitude that lay in. Longitude was an uncertain thing altogether, but 

latitude we thought we could ascertain pretty nearly. Each party was 

’ started off with a given latitude that he was to reach, and the streams 
_ were named as the means by which he could get there. 


ti 10518. As to the portion of which you have just spoken, that is east 
of Red River, and over which you detailed about thirteen different 
parties, do you remember now the nature of the examination which 
each of these parties was to make? Of course you have noticed that 
Mr. Fleming describes the different examinations by technical names, 
‘such as Explorations, Exploratory Survey, Instrumentai Survey, Loca- 
‘tion Survey, &c.; now what was the nature of each of those examin- 
ations in the first season ?—The first season it was to be an instru- 
mental survey ; that is to say, a line was to be run with a transit, and 
_ what is technically called a “ traverse line” was to be run through 
_ the country, over which levels were to be taken, the engineer in 
merge of each party using his judgment, and was to endeavour to 
follow a tract of country through which a line of railway has sub- 


 gequently to be laid out; but he was not to go to this trouble of laying 
put a line. 

* 10519. An instrumental survey ?—Exactly ; with a line of levels run 
Over it as a basis on which future location could be made. 


: 10520. Had that portion of the country been previously explored by 
_ bare explorations ?—No; not to our knowledge. 


_.,,10521, Was it considered expedient at that time to start those 
different parties upon instrumental surveys, without the country being 
| previously examined by a simple exploration ?—It was, in order that 
. “any exploration that was made might not be lost. If we had nothing 
to fix it by, or tie it to, or state positively that then we have discovered 
_ 80 and-3o, it would have been all lost, and we would not know how to 
' fix it. If an engineer came back and said: “ 1 have found a very favour- 
able tract of country,” we would otherwise have no means of laying it 
_ down on this map, or seeing that it was in the general route, that it 


Was proposed to be followed by the railway. 


. 


_ 10522. What size of party as a rule was necessary to make such an 
 @Xamination as you describe as having been made, for the distance 
which you gave to each of those parties ?—There was an engineer in 
charge of the party, a leveller, an assistant leveller, a rod ian, two 
' chain men, and I think, two picket men, with probably six axe men. 
_ That was about the strength of the engineering staff, and the balance 
Came more probably under the head of transport and supply, cooks 
' and men that carried the provisions. We had to convey all the supplies 
On men’s backs, 
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Thirteen parties 
east of Red River 
and directed 

to make an 
instrumental 
survey. 


The country not 
previously exa- 
mined by bare 
exploration. 


An instrumental 
survey adopted in 
the first instance 
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exploration made 
should not be lost. 
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Thirty-five to 10523. Including men of all classes, what do you consider the whole ~ 
FOnEy OR, party would be ?—I think the whole parties averaged somewhere — 
between thirty and thirty-five, sometimes as high as forty men. My 

10524. If it had been considered that a bare exploration would have — 
answered the purpose at first, what size party would have been neces- — 
sary, in each instance, to cover the same length of ground that these 
parties covered ?—That isa difficult question to answer. The main- 
difficulty was the transporting of supplies. Two men, I suppose, or — 
one person could have made the exploration, and could have gone 
through the country and said what he saw; but he would have had no 
means of fixing it. 


10525. I am asking what would have been the size of a party if only 
a bare exploration had been considered necessary ?—It is very difficult 
to say. Of course I could only say that it could have been consider- 
ably smaller. 


10526. For instance, you say that the average distance for each of 

these parties was seventy-five miles?—Yes. 

Three orfourmen 10527. Now if you wished to make a bare exploration of seventy- 

Ee obation *but five miles, how many men do you think you could safely start out on — 

aconsiderable _ that expedition, including every branch of the service : commissariat, — 

number required 3 3 : 

to move supplies. transport, and everything that you consider necessary ?—I am entirely — 
at a loss to answer that question, for this reason: to get the supplies: 
to the place where the party would start from would involve a con- 
siderable amount of labour and transport; as, for instance, a man to — 
commence an exploration of any kind from a point seventy or eighty 
miles north of Lake Superior, in the Michipicoton River, would req uire a 
canoe or canoes to transport bis supplies to the point from which he 
was ordered to start to make the exploration. The moving of those — 
canoes, and the supplies that they would contain, up these rapid streams _ 
and portages, would require a number of men before he could start on © 
his exploration proper at all. To merely start from that point and go 
over seventy-five miles, without making any survey, would not require — 
I should think more than three or four men. = 


10528. It was necessary to ascertain the number of the whole foree | 
required to make such a survey as you did make, with all these 
difficulties that you now speak of ?—Yes. 


10529. But that did not make it impossible to arrive at some con: 
clusi®n ?—No. . 


10530. Is it not possible to form some conclusion, whether the number 
of the men employed on the engineering service should be increased 
or diminished ?—Yes; that I can answer you at once. 


“A 


One engineer 10531. How many men would it require to make an exploration 3 
could make an ae di é z 4 
exploration. only, who would be engaged in the engineering portion of the work tess 
—One man to make the exploration. i 
10532. How many men would be required to transport and carry all 
the supplies and all the necessaries for one man ?—They would have — 
to carry for themselves also. oak 
Say two engi- 10533. Including that and including every possible contingency, — 


Should beaparty Just as you have included it when you calculated on six or eight 


of from ten to " engineers ?—I take it, assuming the point I have made, to have started 
; two men, because you could not get one man to go over the woods by 
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himself. To take two men and transport all the supplies necessary, I it 
_ think it would require a party of ten or fifteen men. 


_ 10534. Then is it your opinion now that if a bare exploration had 
been considered necessary, and nothing more than that, the party to 
_ effect that, including transport and all other branches of the service, 

would be composed of about ten or fifteen men ?—Yes; the party would 
consist of about fifteen men, 


— 10535. How many of an engineering staff are required to make the An engineering 


‘survey as it was made ?—About eight, Aired eae 


10536. Then do I understand you to say that a party of eight engin- aver ae 
‘eers would require a whole party of about thirty to do all that was 
necesssry, and that a party of two would require from ten to fifteen of a 

hole party ?—Yes ; only if you would add to that when the party 
ame back, there would be nothing to show for what they had done. 


10537. Will you explain tome why a party of two engineers would 
equire so large a party as fifteen, when eight engineers could be sup- 
plied by a party of thirty ?--Because the eight engineers helped to supply 
themselves, ‘They form part of the force that are utilized in the trans- 

ort. 
_ 10538. Would not the two, if they were alone, form part of the force 

1 supplying themselves ?—They would; bat not to the same extent. 


10539. Would they not in a proportionate extent ?—No. 


10540. Why not ?—Because you must have a eanoe to start them panei 
. : : : . crew 
Into the country of a certain size, and that requires a certain number 


men required no 
of men to manage it. matter how small 


t , the surveying 
— 10541. What is the size of a canoe party ?—Seven men. Barty 


' 10542. So that no matter how small a party it would require seven 
moe men ?—-Yes; that iss my judgment. You must have a canoe, of 

lat size that it would take seven men to take it through, with the 

pplies. 

__ 10543. The seven canoe men would only be required on that portion 
the line where there was water ?—Exactly ; to take in supplies. 


10544. From the point at which they commenced their exploration, 
‘ould the canoe men be required, or could their services after that be 
dispensed with ?—No; they would be required still. 


10545. For what purpose ?--Crossing the lakes that they would meet 
the way, unless you lost a great deal of time in making your way 
around them. 


10546. If there were eight men employed in the survey Or en- With an engi- 
gineering, how many canoes would be required ?—They generally had soit thes ned 
wo small canoes along with the engineering party, and then they had two small canoes 
number, which varied, bringing in and along their supplies; ‘three Reese: 
to five canoes, I su ppose. 


‘ 10547. And how many men would be required for each of these 
»©anoes for the larger party ?--From five to seven men. 
10548. For each canoe ?—Yes. 


10549. And how many canoes ?—I think there would be about three 
or four canoes, 
43 
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A canoe not abso- 
lutely necessary 
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would do if plan- 
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10550. Three altogether ?—Three or four large canoes. The engineer 
and his assistants, his axe men, and leveller, and transit man could 
wield a paddle, and they would help to paddle the canoe. 


10551. Of course as far as the muscle force is concerned the two men 
would contribute their share just as well as the eight men in the 
larger party ?—Yes. 


10552. But if it is a necessity in every case to have seven men 
to manage one canoe, then I can understand that that’ would add to 
the small party a larger force in proportion than would be required 
to be added to the large party ?—Yes; that is just it. 


10553. Is it a necessity to have a canoe to cross waters upon bare 
explorations ? In your opinion is it a sine qua non? —It is not a sine 
qua non, but it would greatly expedite matters. / 


10554. Then besides the seven canoe men, who would be necessary in 
every party to examine the country, what other men would be required 
so as to make up the balance of the fifteen ?—I do not think that one 
set of seven men would carry in enough supplies. You could not carry 
in supplies enough for the men who were taking in the supplies, and 
the party who were going to start to make the exploration, and go 
back again with one set of men. You would have to have two canoes 
and establish a depot. 


10555. I am endeavouring to get your mode of calculation as to what 
is necessary to supply a party for the smaller exploration ?—Would it 
not be simpler if : were to describe what I would do under those cir- 
cumstances, and then you could see ? / 


10556. Will you say what you would consider it necessary to do if 
you were planning a bare exploration at the smallest possible expense, 
so as to make it efficient, and through the country over which those 
examinations took place ?—I would go to a point of the coast where L 
could penetrate to the interior, by steamer, taking with me one assist- 
ant besides myself, and two canoes to carry our provisions, probably 
a small canoe besides—what is called a two-fathom canoe. I would 
then take with me these canoes, and men and provisions, up the stream 
to the point from where I was to start my exploration. 


1053.7. When you say these men and provisions, I do not know how 
many you mean ?—Two canoe loads: fourteen or fifteen men and 
myself, Seven men are considered a crew for a three or four-fathom 
canoe, | 


10558. Do you think that a bare exploration over this country could 
not be made except in the way you have described, and with a force 
as large as you describe ?—I do not know; possibly it could, but I 
would not undertake to do it. 


10559. When a bare exploration is made, is there any means of 
recording the direction, by the compass for instance, and the extent of 
the country examined, so as to make it intelligible to another person ? 
—Certainly, you could with the compass take your direction you travel 
in, and you could pace for distances. In any ordinary country that 
could be done, and you could geta very fairly approximated idea of 
what you had done. In the country we are speaking of you could not 
take a bearing of where you were going for six feet, for it is so densely 
covered with timber and brush in many places that you could hardly 
penetrate through them. It would be a perpetual winding in and out 
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among trees. We had tochop out a line before we could get through at 
mall, 


10560. Then was it on account of the character of that particular 
_ country that it made it expedient to have a more elaborate survey 
_ than a bare exploration ?—I think go. 


10561. If the country had been of a different character—prairie, for over prairie 
* a 4 naan 2 nate country a preli- 
Instance, or principally prairle—would a bare exploration have been miinary surved 
sufficient ?—I think it would. I think you could have done very well would ‘have done 


indeed with a preliminary exploration over this prairie country. re ae 


__ 10562. Do you know whether it sometimes happened, in making 
_ the examination such as was made, that obstacles would be reached 
_ which were insurmountable—for instance, a lake—so that it would be 
afterwards impossible to locate on the line of examination ?—Yes. 


~ 10563. You think from the nature of the country that the existence 7g extent of an. 
_ of that obstacle-could not have been ascertained efficiently by a bare large lake and 


exploration ?—The extent of the obstacle or how it could be overcome ©°W it should be 


; overcome, could 
could not have been ascertained. not be ascertain- 


ed by a bare 


; - exploration. 
10564. But the existence of such an obstacle ?—You could not have 


_ placed it with sufficient accuracy, but you could have stated generally 

- that there was an immense laké. If a man came to a lake like Nipigon, 
_ for instance, on the exploration, you could say that a considerable 
_ distance north of Lake Superior there was an immense lake that would 
render it necessary to go seventy-five miles further before you could 
: «get around it. First Season. 
10565. Do you remember how many parties, during the first season, Thirteen parties 
__were started under your direction ?—Thirteen to the best of My Tecolseceas nad 


season under di- 
t lection. rection of witness 


_ 10566. Alluding again to the sufficiency of a bare exploration, I think General bearing 
‘L understood you to say that there would be great difficulty in recording ¢2n be taken from 
the general direction in consequence of continual obstructions ; is not ps eye: bare 
the general direction sometimes ascertained by taking a bearing from Weuld not sive 
_. the tops of trees or hills, or something of that kind ?—Yes; but you distances. 
Would have nothing to record the distance with. We could get to the 
‘top of'a tree on one hill and take a bearing of a tree on the top of 
another distant hill, but you would have nothing to give the distance, 


©xcept you made guess at it. 


,, 10567. Where were your headquarters during the first season ?— 
_ diverywhere ; allover. I had no headquarters; I was perpetually 
travelling. : 


___ 10568. Who had charge of the commissariat branch of the surveying WVatlaceshead 

_ parties ?—Mr, Wallace was the head commissariat officer, officer at Ottawa, 
+ 10569. About what point ?—At Ottawa. 

me 10570. Were these officers under him at the different points on the 


Beores of those lakes, or some other convenient distributing points ?—[ 
‘Mhink there was a commissariat officer with each party; a kind of 


su bordinate officer, 
10571. But would he be obliged to communicate with Ottawa 
‘always if he wished to send any message upon the subject ?—When- 


ver he could, it would be necessary to communicate with Ottawa. 
433 
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nist. eo 10572. In fact was there not one stationed at the mouth of the Pics 
River ?_There was one at Michipicoton, and I think also at the Pie 
River. There was one at the Pic; but while that might be called his 
headquarters, he was constantly going back into the interior with 
supplies. 

Field operations 10573. About what time of the year did those field operations cease — 

ceased in those that first season ?—Any of them that did cease, ceased about the end 


did cease, about of October ; most of them continued on through the winter. 

the end of October 1 

‘When engineer 10574. Were particulars concerning the field work sent by the engi-— 
ee neers in charge of the different parties to the head office at Ottawa, 80: 
miles hereturned as to let the office work be done; or, if not, how would the office work 
with hig party be done ?—The office work was done when the party completed his 
work. work and came in. When he performed his seventy-five miles he came 


home with his party and plotted his work. 


10575. Might that be in the summer ?—The following year most of 
them got home. 


10576. About what time in the following year ?—I think about March 
or February. Circumstances varied very much ; some of them got home 
earlier than others. 


10577. Were you still travelling from point to point during the 
winter, after the first season, | mean the winter of 18772 ?—The 
winter of 1871-72 I was frozen in on the Lake of the Woods on my 
way trying to get through here. I was detained there for some days, 
and reached here about the latter end of October or beginning of 
November, having been frozen in on an island in the lake. i 

Witness remain- 10578. Did you pass that winter in Winnipeg ?—I remained in Win- 


ed in Winni : : : 
ed in Winnipeg nipeg until about the middle of December. 


10579. And then where did you proceed ?—Then I went to Ottawa. 


Thence to Ottawa 10580 How long do you think you remained there?—I remained 
where he remain- : . - 
ed until spring of there until the following spring. : 


1872, ill Y bien’ SNe, : ; 
information and 10581, Still occupied in engineering for the Pacific Railway ?—Yes ; 


biel Sead at office work, compiling the information that came in, getting it into 
shape and working out the details of it. 

10582. Can you say what was the general result of the work of that 
year—the first season—did it establish any important facts or data for 
future operations?—I could not say without referring to the report. 
The report, I think, shows all the results that were arrived at. r 


Made report. 10583. Did you make a written report embodying the information 
obtained as to the result of those operations ?—Yes. L 
Explorations of 10584. Do you remember whether the explorations of that year 


first season did | resulted in a line being laid down as the one which would probably be 
Enea aera finally located north of Lake Superior ?—No; I think not, I think 
* that the result, if I remember right—I am speaking entirely now from 
recollection—was that we came to the conclusion that a line would not 
be practicable from Pie River to Nipigon, south of Long Lake, and 
that from the Pic River, eastward from the Michipicoton River, we 
would have to try in some other direction for a line, That is my 
recollection of what was discovered the first year. Also that a line 
from Mattawa to the head waters of the Montreal River was very 
unfavourable, and that it would be desirable to endeavour to find som 
other line through that section of country. 
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10585. Have you any reason now to think that the result of those 
operations, as reported by you, was not correct? Are you still of the 
same opinion as"that which you expressed in your report?—As well 
as Ilremember, lam. I think so; I do not know that I know of any- 
thing that would lead me to change it. 


10586. Then, in 1572, what operations were undertaken under your 
directions ?—In 1872 we tried for a new line from Mattawa via Lake 
ipissing to the Valley of the Sturgeon River, crossing the Moose 
River somewhat further north than our line of 187i, and endeavouring 
to reach the head of Long Lake. We also started in at Nipigon with 
_ aview to thoroughly exploring the coantry lying between Red River 
_ and Nivigon, and more particularly in the section of country lying all 
around Lake Nipigon for fifty miles, 


10587. Were the examinations and surveys of the same character as 
those of the year preceding ?— Yes. . 

10588. And about the same sized parties ?—Yes; just about. 

_ 10589. Was there any particular change made in the management 
_ 0f the affairs of the survey parties that year ?—I think not. 

10590. Were the explorations west of Red River under your direction ? 
_ —No; not under my direction. 

— 10591. Did you make a written report of the work of that year ?—I 
> think so. 

_ 10092. Have you any reason to change your opinion now as to your 
judgment stated in that report ?—I think not. 


- 10593. Do you remember at what time the field work ceased that 
year, or did it cease ?—I think for the most part of that year it termi- 
nated with the close of navigation on Lake Superior. 


Surveys— 
first Season ¢ 
1871. 


Second Season 3 
1872. 


A new line tried 
for from Mattawa 
via Nipissing to 
Valley of Stur- 
geon River. 
Attempt to 
thoroughly ex- 
plore country 
between Nipigon 
and Red River. 


Surveys of this 
year like those of 
nate asia eat 
aL 


Exploration west 
of Red kKiver not 
under witness’s 
direction 


Reported on work 
of year 1872; 
opinions the 
same 10 day as 
those in that 
report. 


Engineers pro- 
ceeded to Ottawa 
and plotted their 
work, 


Witness also was 
at Ottawa during 
winter of 1872-73. 


10594. Did the engineers proceed to Otiawa, or were they discharged 
asa rule ?—No; they proceeded to Ottawa and plotted their work. 


10595. Did you remain out during that winter of 1872-73, or did you 
£0 to Ottawa again ?—I went to Ottawa. 


Third Season: 
1873. 


During 1873 
further explora- 
tions in country 
lying between 
Red River and 
Nipissing. 


10596. What operations were undertaken for 1873, under your 
ections ?—It would appear as if, during that year, we had been 
rying on further explorations with a view to getting further know- 
age of the country lying between Red River and Lake Nipissing, 
generally all through, but more particularly the country lying between ® 
died River and Lake Superior. 


Only eight parties 
as compared with 
thirteen during 
the two previous 
years. 


_ 10597. Was there the same number of parties employed, or «bout 
ihe same number ?—No ; there were eight parties employed. 


0598. So that in 1873 the survey force in this section of the country 
‘as considerably reduced ?—Yes ; very considerably reduced. 
Examinations of 


1873 also preli- 
minary surveys. 


10599. Were the examinations of that year confined to preliminary 
Irveys, and not final locations ?—No; not final locations. 


Portions purely 
exploratory with 
a tochon micro- 
meter, 


10600. Nor trial locations ?—No; portions of them were merely 
‘ploratory surveys with the instrument referred to by Mr. Keefer: a 
tochon micrometer made by Mr. William Austin. 
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Third Season : 
1873. 


Made report on 
work of 1873; no 
reason to change 
opinions then 
formed ; adopted 
line not that ad- 
vocated by him. 


Railway Loca= 
tiome 


Advocated going 
direct to mouth 
of Nipigon. 


Fleming fre- 
quently discussed 
with Rowan the 
best line, &c. 


Line north of 
Lake Manie 
toba. 

Thunder Bay as a 

terminus decid- 

ed spring of 1874. 


10601. Up to the end of 1873 were the surveys in the region of the 
Ottawa and Georgian Bay under your direction ?—No; none of those 
were ever under my charge particularly. 


10602. Who had the control of those operations ?—I think Mr. 
Hazlewood was the gentleman. Mr. Ridout was also out there too, 
and Mr. Murdoch. 


10603. Did you make a report of your judgment of the result of the 
operations of 1873 ?—Yes. 


10604. In writing ?—Yes. 


10605. Have you any reason to change your opinions expressed in 
that report as far as you know now ?—I think not; the line does not 
follow the line that my report advocates, 


10606. What do you remember as the line indicated in your report ? 
—I favoured going direct to Nipigon, instead of turning south to Thun- 
der Bay. 


10607. Do you mean to the mouth of the Nipigon ?—Yes. 
By Mr. Miall :— 


10608. To Red Rock, was it not ?—Yes; to the south of the little 
lake called Lake Helen, a few miles up from the mouth of the Nipigon, 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


10609. Would we find that map in the office below ?—Yes; I think 
so. I think we have a copy of it here—a tracing. 


10610. Of the preliminary instrumental survey ?—Yes. 


By the Chairman :— 


10611. Did you and Mr. Fleming consult together at this time, or 
anywhere up to this time, upon the general policy to be adopted con- 
cerning the railway from an engineering point of view ?—Yes; he fre- 
quently spoke to me upon the subject and asked my views as to the 
best route—the best line to follow and various other matters in con- 
nection with the construction of the railway. 


10612. Do you remember whether there were any important matters 
of which you and he differed concerning the railway ?—No ; I do not. 
I think that most of the views he expressed on the matter I fully con- 
curred in. The matter that I have just referred to in reference to the | 
line to Lake Helen, the respective routes were submitted to the Govern- 
ment for them to decide which they chose to follow. : 


10613. Do you remember about what time the adoption of Thunder 
Bay as the terminus was decided upon ?—Yes; I think so. It must 
have been in the spring of 1874, I think. Mr. Mackenzie was the 
Minister of Public Works at the time it was decided. 


10614, Do you remember whether—it was about that time that the 
general course of the railway across Red River in the direction westerly 
and north of Lake Manitoba was settled—there had been at one time an 
intention of running the road south of Lake Manitoba ?— Yes; that 
was the line that Mr. Fleming laid down in his first map as the general 
line the railway should follow, and on that line the first exploration — 
was made, I think, by Mr. Frank Moberly. ial 
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10615. My question is now to ascertain if you know about what time ‘Lake Mani. 


the change was adopted, fixing the route by the Narrows of Lake Ma- .t°>*: 

yey & OE athe: B | 5 Spring of 1875 in- 
_ nitoba?—I think it was in 1875—the spring of 1875—that I was tention to run 

jae * : Eine i south of Lake 

_ instructed to have the survey made that way. Manitopn 

on changed. 

— 10616. Then during 1874 what operations were carried on under Surveys— 

_ your direction ?—In 1874, I think, we were engaged in re-surveying *ourth Seasons 
2 what is now contract 15 —making a re-survey ot the country between Principal work in 
_ Rat Portage and Red River. 1874, re-surveying 
= country between 


t Rat Portage and 
10617. Would that be the principal portion of the work of that season Red River. 


under your direction ?—I think it was. 


_ _ 1061". Do you remember about how many parties were engaged on 
_it?—I think there was only one party. 


10619. Had you only control of one party in the season of 1874 ?— Also ordered to 
_ We were making surveys to the west on the northern line. It must Take Manitoba. 
have been in that year, too, I got orders to make a survey north of Lake 

Manitoba. 


10620. So that that route must have been adopted also in 1874 ?— 
_ Yes; I think so, My duties I see now from the Blue Book were confined 
principally to this country up here. I had nothing todo with the 
_ country east of Lake Superior at all. 
- 10621. Where had you your headquarters ?—At Winnipeg. 
10622, Had you supervision of the operations west of Red River i 
_ Yes; my district at that time was not the same as I answered you in 
. “one of the first questions you asked me. 
10623. Then for 1874, what was the extent of your district ?—My Me pene ee: 
district for 1874 was from Rat Portage westward to Fort Pelly, includ- Portage to Fort 


a 2 Pelly and the 
‘ing the Pembina Branch. Per bina beeen 


10624, Between Rat Portage and Lake Superior who had the control 
of the operations ?—Mr. Hazlewood. 


10625. Were nis duties over the section similar to yours for the sec- 

tion westward ?—Yes; we occupied exactly similar positions—dist» ct 

- engineers. 

10626. During that year did ycu proceed to make surveys with a Began to make 
‘View to construction -I mean, had you determined on the location of puerto Gaia 
_ the line near enough to begin to prepare for construction ?—Yes; I Portage end. 

_ think we began then to make the actual location surveys at the Rat 

. Portage end. 

__ 10627. Who was the engineer in charge at the Rat Portage end ?— 
Mr. Carre. 


10628. That part of the line is generally spoken of as section 15, is 

t not ?—Yes. 

10629, And between that section and Red River is known as section Exploration, 
4?—Yes, It was during that year also I might say that the explora- River to Rat Bort. 
tion eg made from Red River eastward to Rat Portage, north of the ey 
present line. . 


_ 10630. Who made that survey ?—Mr. Brunel made a portion of it— 
track survey—and a portion of it was done under Mr. Carre’s supervi- 
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10631. That was not over the line since adopted ?—No; one north — 
of it. a 

10632. What do you mean by a track survey ?—A track survey was, — 
he went through with dogs and snow-shoes, and paced the distance and 
took bearings as you spoke of with the compass. 


10633. Something in the nature of an exploration ?—Yes. 


10634. Not an instrumental survey ?—No. The reason of it was Mr, 
Hazlewood, District Kngineer on the Thunder Bay District, reported 
great difficulty in getting through by Rat Portage on the line as at 
present adopted. - : 


10635. Was this northerly line undertaken with a view to escape 
Rat Portage ?—With a view to trying to escape going down to Rat 
Portage from the east; but the country to the west of the Winnipeg 
River so far north as where he indicated it would have to be crossed - that 
is the Winnipeg River—was so very unfavourable as to render it im- 
possible to utilize that route for the railway. 


10636. Was there another survey during 1874 of the line of section 
15, about where it is at present constructed ?—Yes. 


10637. Who made that survey ?—That was made by Mr. Carre. Our — 
previous line that had been surveyed in 187: was burned when our 
office was burned. The record was destroyed. 


10648. You mean the plan of it ?—The plan was burned when our 
office was burned out in that year ; also the construction of the Pembina 
Branch was deemed advisable. 


10639. Was the location of the Pembina Branch made under your 
supervision ?—Yes. 


10640. By what engineer ?—I went over the ground myself first | 
and made a preliminary examination, and then an actual location was 
made by Mr. Brunel. I think he was the engineer in charge. ) 


10641. Was it cross-sectioned ?—No. ; 


10642. Was the character of the ground so level that it did not 
require cross-sectioning to get at the actual quantities ?—Yes; and 
even the longitudinal section was so level that there are but very slight — 
Variations between one point and another. be 


10643. Were data sufficiently ascertained to form a fair estimate of 
the quantities so as to invite tenders upon some reliable information ?— 
I really could not answer that question at this moment. I will give 
you an answer to it when I refer back to the papers. 


10644. Do you remember, as a matter of fact, whether the executed 
quantities exceeded largely the estimated quantities ?—I do not; but 1_ 
remember that the contractor complained that the executed quantities 
as returned are very much smaller than what he had actually performed. — 


10645. Is there any existing dispute on that subject between the 
contractor and the Government ?—I am not aware of any. I do not 
know whether he was settled with or not. 1 was under the impression — 
that he had been finally settled with. —_— 


10646. Did the first contract embrace the whole line from St. Boniface’ i 
to the boundary line of the Province? - No; it did not. The first contract 
embraced from a point about nine miles south of Winnipeg, to about 
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the first township north of the boundary line. Speaking from memory Pemb. Branch, 
I think he was allowed to do the balance at the same price. north of boun- 


s. 10647. Did he do the balance or did not some person follow him and a 


finish it ?—No; I think he did the work. There was a subsequent con- 
tract entered into with Upper & Co., for the nine miles next to St. 
_ Boniface. 


i 
Pat 


10648. Did the Upper contract include the ballasting as well as Upper & Co. dia 
“finishing at the north end of the Pembina Branch ?—No; Mr. White- 8tading nine | 
head constructed the north end to Selkirk. The Upper contract was to Boniface Station, 

finish the grading from one mile south of St. Boniface Station to where 

_ contract 5 terminated, about rine miles south of St. Boniface, and to 

_ track-lay, ballast, put in bridges and culverts on the portion which had 
_ been graded under contract 5. 


WInnipec, Wednesday, 6th October, 1889. 


Wiviram F. Luxron, sworn and examined: LUXTON. 


: Contract No, 15, 
By the Chairman :-- Helping News- 


__ 10649. You have been summoned to appear before the Commissioners P@Pers- 
because we were informed that you wish to give evidence, concerning 

some matter which you thought affected you; is that correct ?—Yes. 
10650. What is the subject ?—It is the matter of Mr. Whitehead’s Compiains of 
_ svicence, On the 14th, Mr. Whitehead is reported as having said, ganecorthe lath 
st . : \ September, as 
. ong other things i containing incor- 
__ ‘‘Talso helped the newspaper here. When I first came I knew the Free Press was rect sate 
_ Working hard against me, and I was bound to have the help of another paper, so I regarding the 


aig 5 f F > ¥ Winnipeg Free 
_ assisted Tattle in starting the 7vmes. We had no other paper here at the time but Peeaae & 


the Fee Press, and they used fo get things in the paper about a man being killed on 
_ Section 15, and then there weuld be an account of another melancholy accident on 
_ Section 15, and the paper used to contain sarcastic remarks, so I thought I would get 
_ another paper here to advance my own interests. It was not on account of his influ- 
_ €nce with the Government that J assisted Tuttle, the proprietor of the paper. It was 
_ ot promised that he would be of any assistance to me in the Departments, In com- 
pensation for helping his paper I was not led to expect anything of the kind.” 
Mr. Whitehead is reported as having given that evidence on the 
14th September, and the day before yesterday he was reported, 
hen the matter was more closely enquired into, and he then 
‘Teferred to the same thing: ‘“ We had only one paper here at 
that time, and, for the reasons I gave before, 1 guve assistance,” 
thereby re-affirming what he had already affirmed. Now I appear 
before the Commission to contradict Mr. Whitchead in this 
Wfespect. He says: “I knew that the Free Press was working 
hard against me,” and that is the reason that he assisted this 
ther paper. Now I have the files of the paper here, from the time 
that Mr. Whitehead took the contract—that is, contract 15—up until 
_ after the time of the starting of the Times, and since Mr. Whitehead 
_ gave that evidence [ have examined the files very closely, to see if 
La here was any justification whatever for his evidence. I was persuaded 
» there was none, because I knew it was not in accordance with the 
‘policy of the paper to do as Mr. Whitehead said we had done. How- 

ver, to satis‘y myself upon the point, since Mr. Whitehead gave that 


“evidence, 1 have carefully gone through the file, and I have here a 
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papers. reference to every allusion made to Mr. Whitehead in that time; and I — 

find that up to that time, that wherever an opinion was ventured the 
opinion was favourable to Mr. Whitehead. The facts relate to news 
items and that sort of thing. When we mentioned that a man was 
killed on contract 15, and another man kiiled on the contract, we did — 
it in the ordinary course, and, as a rule, without any observation one 
wiy or the other; and I find in several places Mr. Whitehe:d spoken 
of in commendatory tones. I have the references all marked here, and 
I will just refer to a few of them. 


Instead ofad- =: 10651. You may refer to any notices in your paper of Mr. Whitehead 
ing on White. OV his affairs, at such length as you think proper ?—I have stated on 


eR ade te ae my oath that instead of having up to the time that the Times was 

help him and it, Started, instead of animadverting on Mr. Whitehead’s work, whenever 
we commented we commented in the opposite direction, I swear 
positively to that. A case in point—of course they are not all like this: 
on the 18th December, 1878, Mr. Charles Whitehead and Mr. William 
Macdougall, the latter a clerk of Mr. Whitehead’s, came to my office 
with some manuscript. Mr. Charles Whitehead intimated to me that 
if | would publish it, I should be paid for it. I merely mentioned to Mr. — 
Whitehead that so far the Free Press had never published anything in 
its editorial columns for money, and would not do it this time; but if he 
would leave me the article | would look it over, and in case it was 
acceptable I would publish it. He said : “1f you can spare a little time 
I will read it to you now, and you can pass on it now.” So, without 
altering it, Mr.Macdougall read the article, and after hearing it I said : 

Pe pebcd an “T will publish it.” The article is in favour of Mr. Whitehead. We could 

of Whitehead, not publish it the day that Mr, Whitehead was in, but we published it 
the next issue, (The witness here read the article at length.) That 
article is simply two columns of eulogy of Mr. Whitehead. 


10652. Have you a detached number of the paper in which that 
appears that you could furnish to us ?—I have not. 


10652. You produce a book which I assume to be the year’s file of 
your paper ?—Yes, 


10654. And you find that article in your book ?—Yes. 


« 10655, Wonld it be convenient for you to leave that book with us? 
—Ido not wish to leave the book as it is the office file. ) 


10656. We think that a general allusion to the tone of the article will 
be sufficient, but if you wish to leave the book as a matter of evidence 
you can do so ?—I will just simply state that the article is two columns 
of eulogy of Mr. Whitehead’s work. I may say this: at the time 1 
took that article I supposed it was true in pvint of fact. I had reason 
to change my mind afterwards. However it was published in good 
faith. Now I say that so far as prior references to Mr. Whitehead’s 
work are concerned, so far as after references to Mr. Whitehead’s” 
work are concerned, at least up to the time of the starting of the- 
Times, they were all in accord with that article, so far as the opinions: 


Free Press made that were offered. 


seventy-four : : ; ert 
favourable refer- 10657. Can you say, in round numbers, how many editorial references — 

rene cinte ite ot You have made to Mr. Whitehead or his affairs, in connection with the — 
March, 1879, since Pacific Railway ?—Seventy-four references up to the end of March,1879. 


which time, when : 5 * ; 
the Times was Of course that is as far as Mr. Whitehead refers to. After that time Lage 
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may state in evidence we have spoken very severely of Mr. White- eee 
head’s work. severely of him 
and his work. 


_ 10 58. Have you lately perused those references, or most of them ?— 
‘I perused most of them yesterday. 


10659. Do you find them in substance to be of the same tone as the 
article you have alluded to?—Where we ventured an opinion the 
opinion has always been in accord, but otherwise we simply stated a 
fact as a matter of news only. We mentioned the accident just the 
same way we would mention that he had brought in a new locomotive. 
Whenever we ventured an opinion, up to the end of March—until after 
_ the Times was started—it was always of a complimentary nature to 
_ Mr. Whitehead and his work. 


10660. Besides what you say in these articles do you remember well 

_ the spirit in which the remarks were madeat that time, because of the 

paper being under your control ?—As far as I know, the remarks were 

always made sincerely; they were not intended to be sarcastic nor 
were they intended to be ironical. 


_ 10661. Do you consider that you have a good memory of the spirit 
in which you dictated those articles ?—Yes. 


10662. Then from your memory now of the spirit, and from your 
having perused the articles lately, what is your opinion of the reason 
which he has given in evidence for the assistance he offered Tuttle ?— 
My opinion is that it was simply the easiest way he could get out of it. 


_~ 10663. Do you consider that it was truthfully describing his motive 
for affording assistance to the Times ?—No; I do not think that it was 
truthful, 


10664. Do you consider then, knowing what you know about it, you A strike on road ; 
: P a. f : { : 2 the fact stated in 
have reason to believe that he mis-stated his motives ?—Certainly ; [ gree Press with 


may say, at a certain time-there was a strike on the road, and we men- ee Of 18 = low 
tioned simply that there was a strike, and it was stated that the reason 

was, low wages and bad board. That was simply stated as a matter of 

“fact; but the day following we stated that the men had resumed work. 

“Imentioned that because it might be construed into something else This the only 
“from what I stated. We spoke of the strike, and that is the only thing bapa abet oe 
that might seem hostile during the whole time; we did not give it as a during the whole 


: A ene c : time upto March 
“hostile opinion, but gave it simply as a fact. 1879, 


10665, Did you publish a rumour that the men had left because of Published a 


+ rumour that men 
bad board and low pay ?—Yes, had lett because 
‘ : 4 of bad board anc 
10666. Was it true ?—It was true in point of fact. low pay, which 


i : was found to be 
| 10667. Do you mean that it was found to be true afterwards ?—Yes, ae in point of 


10668. I produce the article about the strike: 


ape! Intelligence was received this morning that considerable dissatisfaction has pre- Article on strikee 
“vailed on contract 15, Canadian Pacific Railway, during the past week or so, owing 
‘to the reduction of wages having been made, and to the discontent which was 
ancreased owing to the inferior quality of the food supplied, culminating in the strike 
‘on Friday. It appears that on the 15th instant, the reduced rate of wages came into 
Operation, 25 cts. being struck off the pay «f each man. ‘Those formerly getting $2 a 
day being paid $1.75, and those who used to get $1 75 being paid $1.50. The men, it 
‘is stated, were not so much dissatisfied with the reduction of pay as with the inferior 
quality of food which it is alleged was supplied them, and for which they were com- 
pelled to pay $4.50 per week. The complaints were, that the pork was at times 
“Musty, and the supply of grub inadequate. Failing to secure better terms, the strike 
“commenced at both ends, and quickly spread over the whole contract, until the whole 
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entire cessation of labour. Since writing the above, news has been received that the 
men on the eastern end resumed work to-day, but on what conditions have not been yy 
obtained, The other strikers, it is said, were also expected to return to work.” vin 

Three days atter 10669. What date is that ?—This appears in November 23rd, 1878. 
publishing above Three days following that, we said: ‘ All the strikers on contract 15, 
published the a me é = 
fact that the Canadian Pacific Railway, have gone back at the reduced rate — 
strike was over. of wages,” that is on the 26th November of the same year. © 

Those two are the only two that can be by any possible means _ 
construed as hostile, and }] deny that they are hostile or that 
they were written in a hostile spirit at all. We simply related 
the fact and ventured no opinion, and just to show how we dealt 
with Mr. Whitehead. The dissatisfaction was becoming more 
general about this time, but I did not know it at the time. I, myself, 
had frequently had the men about this time coming to remonstrate 
with me for not saying something about the way in which Mr. White- 
head was ill-treating his men. I remember going down to Mr. Norton, 
Mr. Whitehead’s book-keeper, to see about it, and the men were very 
much annoyed at my not saying something about it. However, I did 
not get much satisfaction out of Mr. Whitehead; though I believe 
he had a good deal of trouble with his men. [ stated that on 6th 
March, I republished a paragraph from the Globe, favourable to Mr. 
Whitehead. 


10670. That article about the strike appeared in November, 1878 ?— 
Yes. 
The article about 10671. Was that before his arrangement with Tuttle, as you under- 
puke appeared stand it ?—Before ; and it was before the lengthy article that I have 
head’sarrange- read you, as the strike article appeared on the 23rd November, and the 
ment with Tuttle. Jong “eulogy appeared on the 19th December, which shows I may 
submit, that there was no bad feeling in the matter, otherwise we 
should not have published these remarks afterwards. 


10672. In that article about the strike you made use of the words 
“it appears,’—did you mean the.public to understand that it had 
ajpeared there was some authentic information ?—I may state that 
when we use that expression we use it in such a way that we do not 
assume the whole responsibility of saying it. We use the words “ it 


”? 


fappears”” or “it is alleged.” 
ha dane 10673. When you say “it appears”- does it not mean “it is 7) 
journalistic evident ?”—It is a qualified way of saying it. 
e€vnics, 


10674. When you make use of those words, do you not wish the s 
public to believe that you think it is true ?—Yes; we incline to believe — 
that it is true. . 

10675. Do you not wish the public to understand that you have reason — 
to believe that it is true?—Yes; without absolutely saying it is true. 

10676. But your object is to create that impression upon the publie 
mind ?—Yes; but still in a qualified sense. a 

10677. If you wished to create that impression on the public mind 
why do you avoid the responsibility of it ?—We say it in the qualified a 
way, so that if anything turns up we can say we were misinformed. 


10678. Then do you wish to create an impression on the public mind — 
as to the fact without first sacisfying yourself whether it is true or not? 
—I may say this: a newspaper has to deal with things occasionally 0 
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_ which the publishers are not in a position to pass upon the truthfulness P®Pe*s— 
_ or otherwise at the time. They must say something about it, and, on 
occasions of that kind, we try and relieve ourselves of as much respon- 
sibility as possible, yet we mast give further currency tu the report. 


_ 10679. Do you think it is the duty ofa public journalist to impress An editor when 
_ the mind as to the existence of facts while the editor himself is not so fit see ore ge 
_ impressed ?—I certainly say not; but at the same time we endeavour to make an im- 
ss Ser 2 a 4 pression short of 
_ to write in such a way as not to leave the opinion absolute. However, absolute. 


eI may say that it turned out to be absolutely true. 


why 
ee 


esi Pg he 


_ 10680. This is not the question to which I am at present directing 
attention. Among other things, | am trying to ascertain how that 
‘might operate upon Mr. Whitehead’s mind, not upon your mind ?—I can 
only answer that in the way I have answered. 


bein Seow 
ne 


¥ 10681. Is it your practice, and do you think it to be correct, to cir- 
_ culate a rumour of that kind, accompanied by the words “it appears” 
' without first satisfying yourself as to the truthfulness of it ?—No; we 
are very careful not to do it. Our practice is notto doso. We were just 
_ assure as we could possibly be without being absolutely sure thatit was 
true, and that is the reason we qualified at all. 


_ 10682. Can you tell me what you mean by being as far as possible sure 
_ without being absolutely sure? Do you think that for such a purpose 
there is realy any comparative to the word sure?—There is; for 
instance, if [ meet a number of persons that I do not know, and they tell 
- me substantially the same thing, that would make me believe it to be 
true; but I would not take the responsibility. I would really consider 
it sure without taking the responsibility of it by being absolutely sure. 
upposing then I met a number of persons that I was well acquainted 
with, and knew them to be credible people, if they told me the same 
_ thing I would then be absolutely sure. 

—_ 10683. Do you think that the journalist is justified in stating that a A journalist pro- 
_ fact appears to exist because he has heard it’from several people whom Pony foyes Cur 
ss does not know, and without investigating it further ?—Certainly ; a without investi- 


* 


+ Feast Be “Ja : Seis ; ation if he pre- 
journaiist is justifiable by properly qualifying it. I made use of the fixes the account 


words “‘ it appears.” I think that qualifies it enough. With ht AEDs 


_ 10684. Do you think it qualifies it so as to make a doubtful impres- 
sion upon the minds of the people, or only qualifies it to relieve the 
_ journalist of the responsibility ?—I say this: that, of course, I can fully 
' Speak as a journalist and give my opinion, that [ believe anything 
~ acknowledged in such language as that is does leave a doubt on the 

“public mind whether it is so or not—just a slight doubt. 


_ 10685. The reason I am asking you about your opinion on this 
Matter is because you have founded your evidence to some extent on 
the spirit in which you have written articles, and therefore the spirit 
) in which you seemed to do such things may have some bearing upon 
' the question as far as Whitehead is concerned ?—-I may say that this 
“article regarding the strike was written as qualifiedly as it possibly 
could be in order not to create a sensation against Mr. Whitehead, 
Decause this was not by any means the first we had heard of it, and 
We had to put it off and put it off as long as we could ; because I say 
this: my sympathy was with Mr, Whitehead. 


10686. You say that you think that article which contained the 
words ‘it appears”? was written as qualifiedly as it could be ?—As it 
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could under the circumstances. There are not many journalists but 


what would have stated it absolutely if they had had the same infor- 


mation as I had. 


10687. I am not suggesting that your views are incorrect, but it is 
necessary to understand your views upon this subject so as to correctly 
interpret the spirit in which you say the articles were written. Now, 
referring again to the general tone of all the editorial remarks, which 
you say you have perused, are you of the opinion that they were 


generally found entirely in favour of Mr. Whitehead and his conduct—I ~ 


mean before the Tuttle arrangement ?—I say absolutely that they were. 


1068°. Then do you wish the Commissioners to understand that you 
believe there must have been some other motive for Mr. Whitehead 
giving the assistance which he did, than any motive which he has des- 
cribed ?—I do; that is my opinion. 

10689. Is it with that object that you wish to give your evidence to- 
day ?—I had two objects: the one was to exculpate myself, and then 


also [ thought it was right that it should not be allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged. 


10690, Do you know of any other persons who would be able to give 
us any information upon the subject of Mr. Whitehead’s motive besides 
the witness whom we have examined? —~-I do not know; perhaps Mr. 
George Brown, of the Ontario Bank, might. I do not know. 


10691. Is there any other person? —Mr. Tuttle ought to be examined 
himself; he has already been subpoenaed. Mr. McQueen ought to know 
something about it, he was Mr. Tuttle’s book-keeper, and he ought to 
know scmething about it; but, of course, I do not know that he did, he 
was merely the book-keeper in the office. 


10692. Are you aware that at the opening of this Commission the 
Commissioners informed the public that they would be glad of assistance 
from any person who would help them to prosecute their investigation ? 
—I was not aware of it; I was not in the country at the time; I am 
only home a few days. 


10693. Then it is only lately that you have been aware of that 
desire on the part of the Commissioners ? - I do not know that I knew 
it until yesterday when I heard Mr. Whitehead, and I did not think I 
would let it go unchallenged. I did not know until yesterday of the 


desire of the Commissioners to obtain information, and then [ came 


down and saw Mr. Davin and wanted to be heard, and he said: “ all 
would be heard,” 


10694. We may remark that we will hear all who wish to be heard, 


or who wish to give us information as to others who ought to be heard ?- 


—Dr, Schultz ought to know something about it. 


10°95. Dr. Schultz has been named. Is there any other name ?—It 
has been suggested that Mr. Bown might give some information. 


10696, Is there any other ?—I do not know. 


< 


10697. If you know of any other please communicate the name to— 


the Secretary ?—I will. 

10698. Is there any other matter which you wish to give evidence 
on in connection with the Pacific Railway, or of any contractor or of 
any person connected with the works ?—No. 
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Bailway Comes 
struction — 


Jj. H. Rowan’s examination continued ; brit rit uss 2 
By the Chairman :— 
10699. Were data sufficiently ascertained to form a fair estimate of Could not esti- 
the quantities so as to invite tenders upon some reliable information ino dcc were 
for the Pembina Branch at its first commencement—this was the been surveyed 

Z 4 A before it was 
question asked yesterday which you were not able to answer ?—Having hurriedly com- 
_ looked over the correspondence at the date when this work was about to ™enced. 
_ be commenced, I find that we had no detailed data, the line not having 
been surveyed, because the work was started very hurried] y, as far as 
_ I remember, in consequence of representations made to the Government 
_ by people of influence in this country that numbers of people were in 
_ very distressed circumstances owing to the grasshopper pjague, and I 
_ Was ordered to make an examination in the country and locate a line 
_ between Emerson and Winnipeg on which work could be commenced 
_ immediately following in the main one of the public road allowances 
_ between the two points named. 


10700. I understand that you have described the work of 1874, over Surveys: 1874— 
which you had supervision : what was the next operation which you "ing morth of 
directed or took part in ?— In 13874, I had, I think, in addition to what teba. 

IT have already stated on the subject, surveys going on from the Red FLerae oe 
River westward to the neighbourhood of Pelly, on what is known as River to Fort 


. the northern route. Taito Mon tictet 
(10701. By the Narrows ot Lake Manitoba ?—Yes. 


_ 10702. Of what character was that surrey made? Was it a location 

_ survey or an exploratory survey ?—It was a preliminary instrumental 

survey, not an actual location for construction. In connection with 

_ that | may state, on looking over my correspondence with a view to 

Yefresh my memory, | find here a lengthy report which I made myself 

to Mr. Fleming, after I had made a personal trip up there, up through 

that country by his directions and through up to the Saskatchewan, 

which I have never seen published in any of the reports at all; it must 

have been overlooked. Witness’s report 
10703. What is the date ?—2Ist October, 1874. on route tothe 


north, 


10704. What is the general tenor of the report?—The general tenor 
_ Of the report is giving them a description of what I saw in my trip, the 
_ Nature of the country as far as I was able to ascertain it, its physical 
character and its peculiarities, and what were the engineering difficul- 
ties as far as I could ascertain, to be met with, especially in the neigh- 
| _bourhood of the Narrows of Lake Manitoba, and the kind of country the 
line would pass through ii taken in that direction. 
10705. Was it recommending a line by the north of Lake Manitoba, How orks ue 
48 against the formerly projected line south of it?--No; the facts are Manitoba came 
_ these : the line was projected south of Lake Manitoba. I was asked to be made. 
by Mr. Fleming if we could not get a line more direct to the north, 
_ and by the Narrows. I replied that from what I could learn about that 
country, that it would not be as favourable; that it was very swampy 
and wet, and that we would have more difficulties to contend with by 
_ going that way than by the south. That was from enquiries iM made 
from parties whom I thought were qualified to give information in this 


‘Ountry, and I reported to that effect. I was asked if I had seen any 
f the country myself, and been over it at all, and generally on what I 
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The report--per- 
sonal observation 
and opinion of 
witness, 


Reported that the 
Narrows pre- 
sented no serious 
difficulty and the 
country superior 
to what was 
anticipated. 


£ 


Time when ex- 
amination made: 
3rd September 

to 18th October, 
1874. 


Witness did not 
consider the 
country from the 
point of view of 
settlement, 


Red River 
Crossing. 

Selkirk fixed on 

as crossing in 1874. 
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based the conclusion I had arrived at. I said I had not been nrc i 
the country myself, and it was only from what I could pick up from — 
people who professed to know something about it. I then received 
instructions to the effect to know positively whether what I said was 
the case or not. We must have some proper examination of the country 
made, and I was instructed to have a line run through that way, and © 
also to go and see for myself, as far as my time would admit, what 
difficulties there were to be met with at the crossing of the Narrows of 
Lake Manitoba. 


10706. Were your instructions only to examine the neighbourhood 
of the Narrows, or the line further east and west ?—-My instructions 
were to have a line run from Red River, at the crossing at Selkirk, in 
as direct a line as practicable to the N arrows of Lake M anitoba, and 
from thencé westward to the neighbourhood of Pelly, on Swan River; 
but I was at the same time to make a trip myself, and report what I 
thought of the country and of the crossing of the Narrows of Lake 
Manitoba. 


10707. Is the report to which you have alluded of October, 1874, 
based upon your information obtained upon the trip of which you speak 
of now ?—Yes; it is a record of my personal observations and my views | 
on the subject. 


10708. Can you describe shortly the general result of the inspection — 
upon your judgment ?—I think so. As regards the Narrows of Lake 
Manitoba, that there was no serious difficulty whatever in constructing 
the railway across at that point; and that the country generally, as far 
as I could see it, from my trip by the lakes up to the Saskatchewan, — 
was very superior from what I had been given to understand. I also 
made recommendations in that report. 


10709. Have you a copy of that report which you could leave with 
us ?—I have the report here, and I can have a copy made for you. 


10710. Did you examine the lands for. purposes of ascertaining 
whether they were fit for settlement or likely to be settled 7?—No; I did 
not. My examination consisted altogether of the journey up the lakes, 
and what I could see from the borders of the lake. Idid not penetrate 
far into the interior. The time at my disposal would not admit of my | 
doing that personally. 


10711. At what season of the year was the inspection made ?—It was” 
in September and October. I left here on the 3rd of September and — 
returned on the 18th of October. 


10712. During that inspection you did not consider it necessary to 
ascertain the probability of the settlement of the country through which ~ 
the railway would pass ?—The engineers who were employed under me 
running the lines would report on the nature of the country as they 
went through. 

10713. I am speaking of your duty ?—Personally I did not. a 

10714. Is that specially alluded to in your report ?—Yes; the cha- — 
racter of the country is alluded to in my report, as far as I saw it. as 


10715. Was it during the year 1874 that Selkirk was fixed upon as _ 
the point for the crossing of Red River ?—I fancy it must have bee 
about that time. 
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Red River 

Crossing— 
gk Alieged ime 
10716. Do you know whether, about the time that the crossing was proper in- 
fixed upon at that point, any Members of Parliament or any engineers _*“°?°* 
vere interested in the lands in the neighbourhood ?—I do not ; | know ROr ERS Mees 
that in making the examination of the river—when I was instructed to ie pear 
make an examination of the river, with a view to deciding upon what whereline crosses 
point would be most favourable for the crossing—that I had to be very ®¢4 River. 
careful, because numbers of people were on the lookout, thinking that 
wherever the line was located would be a favourable point to speculate 
in lands; consequently I made the examination the whole way down 
_ trom here and toa considerable way below Selkirk, stopping frequently 
_ and making sketches the whole way along the river, and every effort 
was made to keep private from anybody, except the Department of 
the Government, what was contemplated as to where the crossing was 
to be. When we got the line surveyed to the edge of the river, and surveying parties 
the parties coming from the east came out and struck the river, Homtheeast 
there could be then no longer any doubt as to where we were going in fall of 1874, 

0 Cross, 
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10717. About what time did that happen ?—I think that was in the "ailwey Loca= 


tion— 


fall of 1874. If I remember rightly, some time in the fall of 1874. wtivon toleen 
a Pelly. 
_ 10718. Did you proceed along the located line to Fort Pelly your- : 


self ?—N: ot at that time. 


107.9. Did you at any time ?—Subsequently | did; not the whole 
way to Fort Pelly. 


10720, Did you walk over it ?—Yer, 


10721. How much of it ?— About fifteen miles west of Lake Winnipe- 
vOsis to this side of the Duck Mountains. I did not go around the 
Duck Mountains at all. 


10722. Was there any difficulty in getting over that portion of the 
sountry ?—No; merely some portions of it were swampy muskegs, 
like what you saw in section 14 the other day. There was no serious 
d fficulty. Surveys. 
10723. Was any work done during the winter of 1874-75 in the field ? Renter Ota 
: . . ys 
—Yes; those very surveys were carried on all through that winter. carried out 

. through winter. 
10724. We have got down now, as I understand you, tothe end of the Railway Con- 
" Winter of 1874-75 ; what was the work next undertaken on account Fe mah aay 
' of the railway ?—The next work undertaken then. I think I went Early-in 1875 went 
Gown to Ottawa in the early part of 1875, and assisted in getting up to Ottawa ana 
Teports and getting the work in shape. The plans and office work {Sisco in Mins 
generally and the general charge I had, under Mr. Fleming—outside of A Rt 
What I was personally looking after—that I attended to while in Ottawa.» P* 
then I came back, | think, about June, i875, having been offered— 
a8 construction was about to commence, and it was considered impossi- 
ble that any one engineer could look after such extended work under 
construction—my choice as to what district I would prefer to take on 
sonstruction, and I selected this Manitoba District, and came up here 


about June, 1875, to take charge of the works of construction. 
In June, 1875, 


10725. Then over what extent of country did your jurisdiction extend ? ee ee 


—Hrom that date my jurisdiction was extending from Rat Portage to hag date 
fort Pelly and the Pembina Branch. Pelly. 
44 
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In 1874, contrac- 
tors began to 
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Winnipeg to 
Selkirk and Pelly. 


Witness specially 
instructed as to 
line from Winni- 
peg to Selkirk 
that being nopart 
of their contract. 


Witness the chan 
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Fleming and 
contractors. 


Reilway Loca= 
tioum— 

Contracts Nes. 
id and 15. 


Divisional Engi- 
neer sent to 
commence loca- 
tion of contract 14, 


Witness arrived 
in Manitoba 
June, 1876. 


Survey and loca- 
tion of contract 
15 going forward 
under Carre. 


Preliminary 
Survey— 
Pelly to Ed- 
montome 


Survey from 
Pelly to Edmon- 
ton a preliminary 
railway survey. 


10726. I think you made no allusion to’ the telegraph construction 
during 1574, or the beginning of 1875 ; do you remember whether any 
of that work was proceeded with ?—It was. I think it was in the fall 
of 1874 that the contractors came here (Sifton, Glass & Co.) to build a 
line here from here to Pelly, with instruction to me from the Secretary 
of Public Works, that they were also to connect this place with the line 
by building a line of telegraph from here to Selkirk on the public 
highway. 


10727. West of the Red River ?—On the west side of Red River. I 
may mention that Sifton, Glass & Co.’s contract was to build a line of 
telegraph from a point on the west side of Red River, along the line 
of the railway, to Kort Pelly, or Livingstone as it was subsequently 
called, to the longitude of Pelly. I had special instructions as to the 
building of the line from here to Selkirk, as I do not understand that 
to be a part of their contract. 


10728. It was done under Sifton, Glass & Co.?—Yes; I think in 
October, 1874, and the beginning of November,they commence: opera- 
tions to build this piece of the line. 


10729, Was the building of the telegraph line beyond Livingstone 
westward, under your jurisdiction ?—To a limited extent only. 


10730. What responsibility bad you in connection with that work ? 
—j wus made the channel of communication, Mr, Fleming occasionally 
instructed me in reference to the matter, but the details of it were not 
under my charge at all. I occasionally gave general instructions 
regarding it as they were communicated to me by Mr. Fleming. 


19731. Will you proceed with a description of the works after the 
time you have named—the end of the winter of 1874-75—which were 
under your direction ?—A division engineer with a staff of assistants 
was appointed in Ottawa, and sent up here to commence the location 
of contract 14, at Selkirk, and to work easterly. That is the actual 
final working location on which the work was to be constructed, 
Business connected with the office detained me in Ottawa for some 
time later, and I did not get up here until sometime the latter end of 
June, 1875. In the meantime Wr. Thompson, the engineer—who was 
appointed as divisional engineer for contract 14—under me, was at 
work with his assistants locating and laying out the work which was 
let and known as contract 14; and generally speaking then the work 
of construction proceeded on contract 14; and the survey and location 
of contract 15 was also going on under Mr. Carre. 


10732, Could you say whether the telegraph was located from Pelly 
to Edmonton on a preliminary survey or on a railway location survey ? 
—It was on a preliminary survey. 


10733. Was not a line located—the railway line?—Yes; it was 
located, but it was not located for construction. That is to say, all the 
curves were not laid round in i00 feet lengths as we would do it if it 
were a final location; but it was located sufficiently close to admit of 
the telegraph being constructed. 


10734. Quantities were not ascertained, but the locality was deter- 
mined on ?—Exactly. 


, 
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- 10735. Have you considered whether it would have been more profit. Sud Coastrue~ 


é tion. 
_ able to the Government to assume and work the telegraph in connec- 
tion with the railway, or allow it to be controlled as it has been by 
_ Other parties ?—I have. 
~ 10736. What is your opinion upon that subject as an engineer, know- Operating tele- 
ing the management of the business ?—My opinion is that it would be tne dpe 
much better in the hands of the Government; that is to say, the Oper- Government. 
ating of the line. The construction, in my own opinion, would be better 
_ done under contract, under proper supervision ; but the operating of it 
_ and maintaining of'it, in my opinion, would be much better in the 
_ hands ot the Government. 
| 10737. What advantage could the Government have reaped, which 
_ they have not reaped, if they had undertaken the maintaining and 
“Operating of the lines ?—It would have been in better shape, and of 


_ more use to the Government and the public generally, than it has been 
under the present management. 


_ 10738. Has there been trouble about. the efficiency of the operating 
_ and business generally ?—Yes; it has not been properly maintained. 

y _ 10739. What sort of trouble have you experienced ?—The line being 
down and unable to get communication over it. 


10740. For short intervals or long intervals have you been deprived 
iof. the opportunity of communication ?—To what part do you now refer? 


oe 10741. To any part?—Say between Red River and Livingstone, it Contract No. 1. 
_ has been down, if [ remember correctly, for as much as a month ata Between Red 
time. I think I am safe in stating that it was as much as a mouth ata Byes ees 
time. I might say further, in connection with this subject, that a con- monthatatime. -. 
tract was let for the erection and maintenance of this line that we are 

Dow speaking of, fiom Red River to Pelly—the erection of it and main- 

tenance of it for a certain number of years, and also the operating. I 

think that this was the only contract‘on which the operating was let. 

Where the mistake,in my judgment,occurred was that too much reliance Too much reli- 
was placed on the fact that the contractor had to maintain the line for raped dae 

_ five years, and it would be, therefore, his object to erect a good line in contracton aa 
the first place so as to save expenses in maintaining it afterwards. The HAeaee years it 
ntractor foolishly for himself, in my opinion, did not take proper pould be ae 

ps to see that that was done. 


good line. 
, 10742. Then the inducement which was supposed to be held out to 
‘Aim was not sufficient to make him erect it ofa permanent character ?— 
_ No; but I think he was very short-sighted not to have taken more 
trouble to have erected it well in the first place. 


3 sy 10743. You mean that the inducement was not sufficient, because i Indag net 
' had not the effect of making him erect a permanent line in the first Ho ire CHaL OvETy 
_ place ?—I think hardly that. I think the inducement was good ; but contractor would 
_ he did not see it right—he was blind to his own interest. If he had 4 

_ used proper judgement in the matter, he would have seen that it would 

‘have been better for him to exercise close supervision in his first con- 

_Struction of the line, in order to save subsequent expense. The result 

has been, in my judgment, that the contractor has expended as much 

_ Money in trying to keep that line in repair as would have built a line 


of double the length properly in the first place. 


Z 10744. In what respect was it not properly built ?—The poles were Poles not put far 
Hot properly put down in the ground. I suggested that an efficient ©2°ush in sroun 
44 
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_ and Construe- inspector should be sent along with the contractor during the work of : 

Contract No. 1. construction, who should himself, on behalf of the Government, see — 
that every pole was put down the proper length in the ground, and the” 
line put up in proper order, in the first place, as it was impossible 1 


could, in connection with my other duties, personally see to this matter 
myself. 


10745. To whom did you make that suggestion?—To the Chief 
Engineer. ts 


10746. Was that before the construction of the telegraph line had 
been commenced, or while it was in progress?—To the best of my 
recollection, both. 


10747. Then you made the suggestion upon more than one occasion 
you think ?—I think so. 


Suggestion that — 10/748, Was it adopted either wholly or in part ?—It was not adopted, 
officer and the reason assigned was the one I tell you : that it was considered 
should oversee that the contractor, having to maintain the line for five years, would be 
polesinground at pains to put it up substantially in the first place, to save expense in 


rejected by A 
Fleming. maintenance. 


10749. Were these suggestions in writing or verbally do you think ? 

—I cannot at this moment say; but I will be in a position, by looking 

over my letters, to give you a decided answer. I think that they were 

made in writing. 

Contract No. 4. 10750. As to any other section of the telegraph line have you any 


Line between i ; . ‘ : 
Winnipes and evidence to give upon the maintenance and upon the efficiency of the 


Thunder Bay operating ?—I have further to say, in reference to telegraph construc: 
Se tion, that the maintenance of the line between here and Thunder Bay 


has been very pour, especially that portion of it east of Rat Portage. 


10751. Has the defective maintenance interfered with its business 
in connection with the railway ?—Very materially. 


Serious delays 10752. Do you mean that delays, inconvenient and long delays, have 
causing loss. : ? ’ 
occurred ?—Serious delays—a loss to the work. 


10753. Have you any means of communicating directly from your 
own office over that portion of the line ?—Yes. 


10754. Then has the manner in which it has been operated been 
under your Own supervision continually—I mean within your own 
knowledge as to its efficiency or otherwise ?—Yes; that portion between 
here and Rat Portage has been directly under my own knowledge, and 
from the fact of it being connected through with the Thunder Bay 
portion generally. . 

AE Ra oe 10755. As a matter of fact [ understand that your messages are 
te 6° repeated at Rat Portage ?—Yes. : 


10756. So that ifthe line should be down between this and Rat 
Portage you would know it immediately by not being able to commu- 
nicate ?7—Yes. 


Defects exist up 10757. As to the points beyond that you have to be informed from 
to present time. some other place ?—From Rat Portage; except occasionally when they 
make what is called a through connection, then we can hear Thunder 
Bay ourselves in my office; we can hear communication direct from: 
Thunder Bay; but owing to the fact of the line not being kept in- 
proper order this through connection is not at all continuous. I may 


r 
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state that these defects of which I am speaking are up to the present Contract No. a 
hour; in fact, within the last few days it has involved us in very 
Serious inconvenience, if not loss, 


__ 10758. Could you form any opinion as to the proportion of time Line one-sixth of 
_ during which the maintenance has not been made sufficiently ; for 7°" Out of order. 
‘instance, has it been one-third of the whole year from time to time, or 

tess or more ?— Speaking in the lowest approximation, I should say that 

over the whole distance it would be probably one-sixth of the year. 


) 10759: Out of order ?—Yes ; out of order. 


10160. Is there any other matter connected with the telegraph busi- Construction— 
| ness which you think necessary to explain ?—I might mention, for the Connection 
information of the Commission, that the contracts for the telegraph giaon corapleted 
were let, one from Thunder Bay to Red River, to the east bank of the gap between lines 
Red River, and another was from the west bank of Red River to Pelly. Qreyprning to 
These lines were unconnected. There was a break at the crossing ot obher to aston 
Red River. I reported on this fact to the Engineer-in-Chief, and also of and agreea Oe 
an offer that was made by Mr. Sifton to complete this gap, or to build prjinvain it for, 

a line across Red River connecting the two lines, which offer and the $600. , 
report which I made on it was accepted, namely, that he would connect 

‘ the two lines, stretch a line across the river at Selkirk, and connect the 

_ two lines together for $300, I think, and for maintaining it for the 

length of time that he had to maintain his own line at the rate of 


~ $60 a year, or $300 more, making a total of $600. 


- 10761. Is there anything further relating to the telegraph ?—I do 
not at this moment think of anything further. 


10762. If anything further occurs to you as being material, please Railway Cone 
_ let us know before you end your evidence. As to section 14, do you cornet Na. 14, 
‘remember generally what work had been done by the Goverument gent to meming 
towards ascertaining the probable quantities before tenders were in winter of 1874 

invited ?—By the direction of the Engineer-in-Chief I sent him down geld plans and” 
from here, in the fall or winter of 1874, or spring of 1875, the rough trial locations,&e. 
plans —field plans and trial location that had been run over the proposed 


me. 


_ 10763. Where had those plans been prepared ?—In the camps on Approximate 
the line. They were the rough field plans and field profile. The Pron are ae ne 
Government were anxious, I believe, to get the work started, and [ tities made. 
received instructions frem the Engineer-in-Chief to forward what 

information I had to Ottawa, which | did; and, from the information 

thus given, I believe an approximate profile of the line and approxi- 

mate quantities were made out in the head office in Ottawa. I was 


myself at the time here in the field. 


_ 10764. Do you think there was a profile sent among the plans at 
that time ?—I am satisfied that there was. 


10765. That was a profile taken in the camp ?—No; a profile run 
under Mr, Carre’s supervision—his field work. 


10766. But it was made at his camp, as I understand you—the 
profile ?—The rough copy was made with all the figures and every- 
hing necessary for them to plot a clean copy of it in Ottawa, because 
We could not make a good copy in camp. 
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Contract No.14. 19767. As I understand the maiter, a profile will show the elevation 


and depressions of the centre line of the location? —Over which the 


profile was run a 
10768. Yes ?—Yes. 


Profile sufficient 10769. Would tbat be sufficient to enable them at Ottawa to calculate 
to calculatequan- the quantities ?—Yes ; where the country was level. lam speaking now 


country is level. of at right angles to the railway where it was level. At right angles to 


the railway it would be unnecessary to make cross-sections. 


Considerable por- 10770. Was the line on this section level ?—-For a considerable portion 
tion of contract of the distance it was; but other parts were very rough. 


First forty three 10771. What proportion of the distance would you so describe ?— 
miles cast ei. Speaking approximately, the first forty-three miles going eastward 


from Red River. 


10772. You think that would be so nearly level that the centre 
line would afford sufficient data to make an approximate estimate of the 
quantitios ?—I do. 


And the greater 10773, And from that point further east would there be any propor- 


portion of what Gs , sas ‘Op 2 eee aay 
portion of what tion of level country—I mean level enough for that purpose ?—Yes ; in 
level muskeg. broken stretches the line runs for a considerable portion—in fact, the 


greater portion of the remaining part of section 14—across muskegs 
which are quite level. 
els OMe 10774. What proportion of the distance of the whole length of 
Aiteenocrosesce- 14 would be of a character where it would not be level enough to 


tioning toarrive admit of fair estimates being arrived at without cross-sectioning t— 
at exact quanti- 


ties. Probably out of the whole length of seventy-six miles there would be 


about ten miles of cross-sectioning in order to obtain the exact quan-— 


tities. 


10775. I believe, as a matter of practice, it is not expected to give 
exact quantities, therefore I do not ask the question with reference to 
exact quantities; but I mean approximate quantities in the ordinary 
sense of approximate quantities ?—I only answer the questions just as 
you ask them. I do not volunteer any statement at all. There is some- 
thing I would like to say. [do not know whether it should go down in 
evidence or not. 


10776. Yes; you can explain ?—Have you gathered from what I 


said to you, that the location survey was made on the line that the 
railway was to be built eastwards from Red River towards Cross Lake ? 


10777. Yes ?—Then that was not what I wished to convey. ) 

A location survey 

Fe eel Os era did you mean ?—A survey and line had been run by 
Bray a8 tO De Mr. Carre, but it was not (as was stated at the time it was sent to 
Red Riverito Ottawa) to be the line that would be followed when we came to make 
Cross Lake, but the road—that deviations would be made from it, and what was called 
run by Carre not an approximate profile was plotted from that of the line that was 
10 be the line (° intended to be followed, as laid down on the map. The line actually 


being one from _ surveyed was laid down on the map, and then another line was shown, 
which deviations ; 


Which deviatie™s dotted where we thought it would be a desirable place to make the 


Line actually 


Line actualwn final location ; and what was called a compiled profile, I presume, was 
and another line made in the office at Ottawa, intended to represent approximately 


t . : i 
thought more.a, What would be a section of that dotted line. 
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10779. Explaining the object for the present of the question which 
Iam asking you, there has been a good deal of discussion about suffi- 
ciency of the data which were within the knowledge of the Government 
at the time that the tenders were invited for this work, some persons 
contending that it is not necessary to have anything like accurate 
data, and others that data such as were offered in this case were alto- 

gether inadequate; and 1am endeavouring to ascertain from you the 
amount of information which was given to persons tendering; and 

whether it was reliable, or altogether or principally a matter of guess- 
ing ?—TI would say, in reference to that, it could only be an approxi- 

mation; but I cannot say, specially by the light of experience now, 
_ that it could be then considered a close approximation, from the tact 
that, as I say, the line was not located on the line intended to be 
_ followed when we came to actual construction, and that these surveys, 

information and data forwarded to Ottawa, were all made in winter 

_ when the ground was frozen. No one connected with the surveys here 
in the field, as far as ] am aware, had at that time any idea of the 

depth of some of the muskegs that were to be crossed. In making up 
the quantities from the profiles, the approximate quantities in 

Ottawa, it is probable that sufficient allowance was not made for 

shrinkage and subsidence. These quantities were not made up under 

“my supervision, but I think it is not at all improbable that had they 
_ been, | could not have given very much closer approximations than 

Were given under the circumstances. 


10780. Have you been examined at any time upon this subject—I mean 
_ the difference between the quantities as executed and the quantities as 
~ communicated to tenderers ?—I have been asked about it in Ottawa. 


_ 10781. Has there been a great discrepancy between the amounts 
communicated to tenderers on section 14 and the works executed ? 
_—There has been a considerable difference. The amount of work 
executed is considerably in excess of the original figures that were 
_ Submitted to parties tendering for the work. 

4 10782, Did-you attribute that difference to the deviations of the line, 

and the extra depth of the muskegs only, or was there some of/er 
“matter to which it could be attributed ?—No; I attribute it to ilose 
two things, to deviations made on the line, and to the nature of the 
- Material, as it subsequently turned out. 
10783. Had the deviations been in the direction of increasing the 
quantities or of diminishing them on the whole ?—On the eastern end, 
Ithink, they have tended to increase the quantities; on the western 
end to decrease, 


4 


_ 10784. Could you say upon the whole, whether the quantities have 
been increased by the deviations ?—I think upon the whole they have 
wobably been increased. In fact, it is not only probable, but they 
lave been increased upon the whole. 

_ 10785. Have you at any time considered to what extent the devia” 
tions have inzreased the quantities ?—Not in detail. 
10786. By percentage or any other method of informing us ?—Yes; 
I think I have. 
_ 10787. By what percentage have the deviations increased the 
stimated quantities ?—I could not say at this moment. I will make a 
ote of it. I think I have some figures bearing on the question. 
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10788. In preparing the progress estimates, do youstate the different 
points along the line at which the quantities are ascertained, or only 
the aggregate ?—The aggregate. - 


10789. In order to arrive at this aggregate, I suppose you have first 


some data as to the particular localities ?—The assistant engineers have” 


all the detail measurements of each particular locality. 


10790. So that it would be possible, by comparing those quantities 
with the quantities ascertained before tendering upon the same localities, 
how much they differ, if they differ at all, in each locality ?—Yes; I 
believe that has been done. 

10791. Are you able to say whether any such comparison has been 
made so as to ascertain what incréase in quantities is due to muskegs ? 
—{ um; generally from information I gathered. 


\ 
i 
ni 


Wy 


iu, 


W 


I learned from those — 


who were engaged in the work, that in those portions ofthe line where — 
iu was possible to re-measure the work with any degree of accuracy, Ui 
the re-measurement substantiated the final estimates as returned of the 


work; but that on the swampy portions, especially the Julius Muskeg, 


that they could get no such quantities out of the re-measurement as 


the original measurements when it was measured at the time it was 
done, show. ; 


10792. Do you mean that at some time estimates of the executed — 


work have been made too large?—No; but a ditch was dug in the 
muskeg, and it was measured when it was dug; subsequently the sides 
closed in and the bottom rose, and to measure that after these things 


had happened, it would not give the same cubical contents as it did "4 


when first completed. 


10793. It does not occur to me that that is material tothe question I 
ask, but I will explain, so that you may see whether it is so or not. Lam 


"ee 


endeavouring to ascertain the cause of the difference between the quan- — 
tities actually executed over the whole work and the quantities origi-— 
nally estimated. Now you say that this difference is due to two- 
causes—first, deviations of the line, and secondly, the increase in the — 
quantities required to fill the muskegs. You say that the deviations ins | 


the line increased the quantities to some extent, and that extent can be 


ascertained by calculations which you have made. Now I am endea- — 
vouring to find out how much more the quantity was increased, — 
because of the extra filling required for the muskegs, and you say — 
that estimates have been taken from time to time, at each locality, — 


so that one could ascertain the increase of quantities due only 
to the muskegs. Then by putting these two increases together, we 


can see whether the whole increase upon the original estimate is mainly — 
Now, as to the 


due to this particular cause which you have given. 
muskegs, and the increased cost of them, have you means at your 
disposal by which you can inform us how much was due to that cause 2 
—I find all that information is in Ottawa. i 


10794. Do you think that information has been sent to Ottawa, show- 


ing how much of the increase is due to muskeg filling ?—The whole of 
the detail measurements of the work as completed were sent to Ottawa. 


oe 
19796. Not only the aggregate result ?—Not only the aggregate, but 


every book and paper connected with the work of the assistant engin: 
eers, and the division engineers’ returns, books and papers were sen! 


10795. Giving each locality ?—Giving each locality. 
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to Ottawa, and they give in detail the exact place where every cubic 
yard of earth was taken from. As regards the increase of quantities 
_ that is due to two causes, namely: deviation of line and nature of the 
_ material on the muskegs. The difference between that and the quav- 
_ tity as published for the information of contractors is the excess that 
_ those two causes give rise to. 

_ 10797. Then your opinion is that on section 14 there was no defec- 
_ tive estimate at the beginning—I mean no serious errors ?—I think the 
- quantities were under-estimated. 


10798. Yes; but only because of the extra amount required for 
_ muskegs and the extra amount required for deviations ?—Exactly. 


& - 10799. Allowing for this, the vriginal estimate would be nearly cor- 
~ rect ?—I presume so. 


10800. Is that the conclusion at which you have arrived after con- 
' sidering the subject ?—The conclusion at which I have arrived at is 
* that the excessive quantity is due to the nature of the material through 
which the line was constructed and the deviation that it was found 
_ desirable to make. 


10801. And making the allowances which are actually oc.asioned by 
' these, as far as you can understand the original estimate was about 
right ?—Yes. 
' 10802. You have mentioned the Julius Muskeg. Now, as to the ditch 
at that point, which is not, I believe, on the line, and for which a claim 
is made by the contractor because it is not on the line, and because he 
was required to haul material a much longer distance than be would if 
it had been on the line ; can you explain the reasons for putting the 
_ ditch in the place where it is, and the effect upon the contractors 
claim ?—It was found necessary to drain the Julius Muskeg in order to 
build the railway across it; profiles and lines were run in different 
_ directions, with a view of ascertaining how this could be done most 
_ economically, and with the least expense, both to the Government and 
“to the contractor, and upon due consideration of the advantages and 


oh 


" disadvantages of all the lines, the one on which the ditch is now dug 
~ was selected as giving a less amount of work to be performed, work 
~ which would be at the same time easier for the contractor to do, and it 
~ would be more permanently useful to the railway than if carried out 
~ in any other direction. 

10803. I understand that the main object of this ditch is to take 


mee: 


water from the line in the same manner that off-take ditches are 
~ intendod to remove it? - Yes; it is an off-take ditch. 

~ 10804. The direction of it is one not usually adopted for off-take 
ditches; that is, it is parallel to the line while off-take ditches as a rule 


are not parallel ?—As a rule they generally run more directly away 


from the line. 

~ 10805. It was found in this case to be more effective to make it in a 
parallel direction ?--Yes; more advantageous In every way. If it is 
_ thought necessary | can explain the reason. 


10806. As far as the work itself is concerned, without respect to the 
Gost either to the Government or the contractor, wonld it have been 
as effective if it had been in the locality of ordinary ditches, namely, 
within the line—I mean at a shorter distance from the formation or 
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road-bed ?--It would not have been desirable to have placed it there for — 
engineering reasons, which are that the bank would probably have — 
forced the material out into the ditch had the ditch been made as close 
as the ditches usually are, namely ten feet from the line of railway. 


10807. The material is easily moveable ?—Yes; before the ditch was 
dug it was almost liquid in some places. 


10803. A claim is made by the contractor for moving the material 
from this ditch, upon the ground that it cannot be considered an off 
take ditch, and that therefore he ought to be. paid for moving the 
material a greater distance than he would have been obliged to if it 
had been within the ordinary distance of common ditches from the 
road-bed. Can you explain anything in relation to that matter ?—Yes ; I 
have reported on that claim. I consider that the contractor has no 
grounds for any such claim, for several reasons. In the first place, the 
contractor has no right to claim extra pay for hauling the material 
from any place to put it into the road-bed until a certain distance is 
reached, which is defined in the specification ; but it is only when the 
engineers oblige him to haul material beyond that distance that he is 
entitled to pay for extra haul, and then the pay that he is to receive is 
distinctly specified. 


10809. Do you mean the distance beyond 1,200 feet ?—Yes, 


10810. And ata fixed price according to the distance beyond that? 
—Yes. 


10811. Has the contractor the option of wasting the material taken 
from ofl-take ditches, if he wishes ?—In off-take ditches it is specified 
that he will take the material and cast it back from the ditch so many 
feet on each side. 


10812. But it is wasted, as far as the building of the road-bed is con- 
cerned, if he wishes. He is not obliged to remove it into the road-bed ? 
—He is not in most cases; but the engineer could compel him to put it 
in if the engineer thought it desirable in the interest of the work to do 
so; but it is specified in the specification distinctly ‘what is to be an off- 
take ditch, and what is to be done with the material, and it is pointed 
out that that class of work will probably be of a more expensive 
character, than the ordinary side ditch of the railway. I might men- 
tion in connection with this subject, as you have asked me, that the 
whole matter was brought before the notice of the acting Hngineer-in- 
Chief, Mr. Marcus Smith, during one of his visits here, and in my office, 
by the contractors, when the whole matter was discussed between them, 
myself and Mr, Marcus Smith, and he decided that they had no claim — 
nor no right to claim extra payments for that work, and, as I under- — 
stood a member of the firm who brought the matter under his notice— 
Mr. Farwell—the thing was then definitely settled. 


10813. Would it not have been possible when the bank through the 
muskegs was found to shrink so much more than was expected to 
lower the grade of the road-bed in order to reduce the cost ?—That was 
done. 


10814. Was it possible to have been done to any greater extent 
than was done without injuring the efficiency of the road ?—It might 
possibly in some places. | 
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10515. Was the expediency of doing so considered and decided upon 
from time to time ?—Yes, I think it was; and it was done. The banks 
were not made up across the muskegs to the height shown on the 
profile. 

- 10816. I mean was it considered whether it might be done toa greater 
extent than has been done ?—I cannot call to mind that it was. 


10817. Would it have made any material difference to the cost of the 
road, if they had been lowered to the lowest possible point?—I do not 
think they could have been lowered much lower than they are with 
advantage. 


10818. You said that the ditch at the Julius Muskeg was not made 
as close to the road-bed as in ordinary cases, because the road-bed 
would dispiace its sides ?—In places, yes. 


10819. Would that have happened if the ditch had been as shallow 
as ordinary ditches ?—It might, but not to thesame extent, of course. 


10820. Then there is another reason which has not been stated. Is 
not the ditch made to a much greater depth than ordinary ditches ?—It 
Was laid out with that view. 


10821. Was not that one of the reasons--[ mean the extra depth— 
why it was placed so far from the road-bed ?—Partly. 


~ 10822. Would it have been safe to place a ditch of the size that was 
“necessary to perform the work which that did as an off-take ditch so 
near the road-bed as an ordinary ditch ?—No. 


_ 10823. Then it was because it was wider and deeper than ordinary 
“ditches that it was placed so far from the road-bed among other reasons ? 
—Yes. 


~ 


10824, [ think you said that you had examined the surrounding 
country to see if off-take ditches, in the ordinary direction, could be 
made with effect ?— Yes. 


10825. And you decided that this, the one now made, would be more 
effective and less costly ?—Yes; and easier for the contractor too. 


10826. Would you explain what would have been the character of 

the ditch if made in the ordinary direction from the road ?—The ditch 
‘would have been as long, if not longer, and considerably deeper. The 
depth to,which the ditch would have been obliged to be cut in order to 
_ get thréugh the intervening ridge which hems in the muskegs from 
the fall to the north where the ditch would have passed through that 
ridge, would have been considerably deeper than it is through the ridge 
which it passes through, thereby entailing considerably more expense 
on the contractor in making it. 


that other ridge ?—I think twenty or twenty two feet. 

__ 10828, Where would that ditch have emptied ?—Into Whitemouth 
River. 

10829. Where does the present ditch empty ?—Into the Whitemouth 
_ River at a point further south. 


_ 10830. Was that difficulty explained to the contractor before you 
_ decided upon the present site of this ditch ?—It was, and a profile of 


10827. What would have been the greatest depth if made through. 
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the two things was shown to him, showing the advantage there was in — 


taking it on the present route. 
10831. Do you mean the advantage to him ?—Yes, 


10832. Then was there any arrangement or understanding entered — 
into between you and him on that subject ?—Nothing further than that 
he acquiesced. Of course, he had to do whatever I ordered him; but _ 


he seemed to think we were doing the best thing for him. 


10833. Now as to the removal of the material from this off-take ditch 
to the road-bed, did you give him to understand that you required him 
to do it, because of your right to remove material from any distance as 


if from a borrow-pit, or was it a matter of negotiation or compromise 


with him that he might do it instead ot the ordinary line ditch close to 
the road-bed ?— What actually did occur, to the best of my recollection, 
is this: [ told him : “There is a ditch. Such of the material asis required 
to make up the road-way you will put into the road-way, and I will 
pay you road-way price for it. Such as is not required you will waste 
in the ordinary way, like for an off-take ditch, and you will get off-take 
ditch price for it.” That was the understanding. I conceived thatL 
had a right to put any quantity I liked of it into the road-way. 


10834. Did he assent to that ?—I think so, because there was no diffi- 
culty made about it at the first at all. 


10835. Had he the opportunity if he wished to take the material from 
a smaller line ditch in the ordinary way closer to the road-bed, so as to 
make the haul shorter, if he had preferred it; I mean. on the south side 
of the road ?—I cannot speak positively on that point now. I believe 
that Mr. Jefferson Thompson, the engineer in charge of the division, 
and who resides at Kingston, and whom probably you will examine 


before you get throuyzh, will be able to speak more positively on that — 


point than I can. 
10836. As to the quantities required to make the road-bed through 


the muskegs, was there any more than one reason why. they were mach — 


in excess of what was originally estimated ?—Yes. 


10837. What were the different reasons ?—One reason was that the 
material was softer than it was supposed to be at the time the survey 
was made. 


10838. And by compression would fill less space ?—Yes; com- 
pression and drying the water filled less space in the bank than it did 
in situ, and even if it filled as much space as expected. Besides that 
reason there was another reason that a considerable portion of the stuff 
that was taken out of the top of the ditches—the first spading—had to 
be wasted owing to the character of the material being full of stumps. 
and roots, This, according to the specification, we were not permitted 
to put into the bank. That had consequently to be thrown to one side, 


and with it, of course, adhering to the roots of the stumps, was a quan- 
tity of the material and moss taken from the escavation, which was 


wasted on one side of the road, forming a very considerable portion of — 


the material taken out of the ditches. 


subside and settle down. 


10839. Is there not another reason that the depth of the muskeg a, 
itself was much greater than was expected ?—Yes; that caused it to — 
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10840. So that even if the excavated material had been firm there 
would have been a great excess in the quantities in order to reach a 
firm bottom ?—Yes; not only that, but there would have been an 
excess owing to the ditches draining the muskeg and making the ma- 
terial settle down so as to form a solid bottom. It would then require 
a greater amount of material to bring it up to the line called the 
formation level. 

_ 10841. Was not the bottom of the muskeg much farther from the 
surface than was expected ?—Yes; a long way—nineteen feet instead 
of three or four, as was anticipated in the case of the Julius Muskeg. 


, 10842. Do you remember whether there had been any attempt made 
‘to ascertain the distance from the bottom before giving quantities in 
_ the estimates ?—-Such an attempt as was practicable with the means at 
_ our disposal at the time the surveys were made. 
ty 10843. At what time of the year were the surveys made ?—In win- 
“ter. 

- 10844. And what means were at your disposal?—An axe, a spade 
and shovel and a pole. We had no boring tools with us at the time 
_ the surveys were made; it was with difficully even we had to transport 
our supplies, which had all to be done on men’s backs, and there was 
: nothing carried that could be possibly done without. Boring tools 
would be very cumbrous to transport, nor was it thought necessary to 
have them. 


%) 10845. Were the tests made with these materials at your disposal 
“eosin to be satisfactory on the subject ?—They were at the time. 


10846. What is your opinion of the road-bed, as it is now constructed 
over muskegs, as affecting the wear and tear of rolling stock and 
rails ?—I have the opinion that it is very much easier; that that 
portion of the road which crosses muskegs makes a very easy road-bed 
for rolling stock to run over; will be easier to keep in repair, and will 

not be so injurious to the rolling stock as harder portions of the line 
of more firm material. 


10847. So it will save in working expenses something of the ordinary 
expenditure of the railway ?—Yes; no doubt of it. 


- 10848. Of what character is the material in the road-bed as now 
“made through these muskegs; is it a peaty substance, or spongy, or 
earth, or what ?—It is peat, and moss, and sod and pine roots, 


10849, Is there much wood fibre in it?—I think there is, in some 


~ 10851. What is your opinion on that subject?—I cannot now say 
hether I have reported in writing about it; but I am positive, in 
¢onversation with the Chief, I have mentioned my views on the sub- 
¢t, and that it is desirable to give the banks a slight coating of earth 
ballast, gravel or sand, in order to protect them from the risk of fire. 
e have found from experience now that the banks have taken fire on 
veral occasions, whether from the locomotive or from fires passing in 
very dry season, from the very fact of the men lighting matches to 
smoke, igniting the bank, and if the wind is blowing it smoulders right 
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over the whole bank a small fire and burns off a thin coating of the 
bank. As that becomes an ash it smothers the fire and it goes out, 
But in some places where the peat is lumpy in the bank, with inter- — 
stices in the bank, it is apt to burn there and make a large hole in the 
bank where there are air passages. 


10852. Do these fires injure the ties?—-They do in some instances. 


10853. Have they heretofore ?—In a few instances; and once, as far 
as I remember, burnt or partially burnt at any rate the stringers and 
cap timbers of one of our culverts, 


10854. You spoke of a distance of about ten miles on section 14 being 
ofa character that merely centre-sectioning would not give sufficient 
data to form anything like an approximate estimate ; have you any 
idea what time would have been required to have cross sectioned that 
portion of the line, if it had been intended to get more accurate infor- 
mation ?-—That would have depended entirely on the force that would 
have been available to have done it. With the force we had it would 
have probably lengthened the survey by a month, 


10855. I think I understand you to say that, as far as this particular 
section 14 is concerned, the absence of that cross-sectioning made no 
material difference in the estimates, because all the difference is now ~ 
otherwise accounted for, that is by the deviations and muskegs ?—L 
think so. I think it did not materially affect the quantities, the want 
of that information. 


1085¢. Do you remember whether you made up an estimate of the - 
work probablyr equired upon contract 5 A, that is the Pembina Branch, — 
nortb of St. Boniface, before the Order-in-Council was passed by which 
Mr. Whitehead was authorized to proceed with it?—My impression is — 
that I did give Mr. Fleming some information on the subject ; whether — 
it was before or subsequently, | am not now in a position to state, but— 
I will make a note of it and be able to tell you. 


10857. Here is a document from which you can refresh vour memory 
(handing witness a paper) ?—Having looked at this departmental 
document number 13,602, being areport of Mr. Fleming dated April 
19th, 1877, I think that he has made all these calculations himself from 
the preliminary profile made of this line; but I am still under the 
impression that I must have given him some estimate, at some time or 
other, of the probable cost of this portion of the work, of which I will 
be able to inform you to-morrow, 


10858. Have you considered whether it would have been expedient 
to make a deviation at the eastern end of section 14 by locating the 
line a little to the southward of the present line, or what effect such a 
deviation would have had upon the efficiency or cost of the work ?—Yes, — 


10859. Do you think any deviation could have been made, so as to — 
make the work as efficient and at less cost, at the eastern end of 14? 
—No; with the grades which we were instructed to follow no improve- 
ment could be made. We made efforts, we ran several trial lines, a plan 
of which I will produce, and profiles, before the Commission if it is 
thought desirable. We ran a number of trial lines, commencing as far — 
west on contract 14 as station 3900. : 


10860. Was any trial line made commencing in the neighbourhood — 
of station 4000 ?—Yes. 
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10861. Was that made so as to avoid the bay in Cross Lake ?—Yes. hte gh 


Trial line made 
to see if Cross 
Lake could be 
avoided. 


10862. About what station east of Cross Lake would that strike the 
main line again ?—-It would strike it somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the present line. ; 
10863. About what station on the present line ?—We did, closing in 
again on contract 15, at about station 1900. [ may mention, when I 
say station 190), that the drainage on contract 15 runs from the east 
westerly, and closes almost immediately on the west shore of Cross 
Lake, whereas the :rainage for contract 14 runs from the west easterly 


closing at the sume point. 


10864, Can you remember the nature of the difficulties which you 
met on that proposed location ?—The difficulties were commencing 
about the point you name, about station 4000; it threw us into very 
much heavier rock cutting, while the curvature that it required to get 
round the south end of the bay, to get back to the high ground at 
about station 4018, was greater than we were permitted to make on 


the line. If we had attempted to run across further south, thereby 
avoiding this curvature, we would have been thrown into very much 
heavier embankments on the low peninsula, which cuts the high wall 
over which the line is, in connecting with the main line. 


‘ 


10865, Then as to the crossing or embankment over Cross Lake pro- 
_ per, did, you meet with difficulties there as to the length or depth ?— 
‘The length of the crossing over Cross Lake proper, had the line been 
Swung down to the course which | have just mentioned, would have 
_ been considerably increased and the distance across the water would 
“have been considerably increased. Owing to the nature of the country 
immediately east of Cross Lake, on contract 15, it was found impossible 

to get the grades which had been decided on as the maximum, without 
going into very much heavier cuttings. In order to endeavour to 
overcome this difficulty two trial lines were started : one commencing 
about station 3990 on contract 14, the other about station 4005, and 
_ Tunnivg down towards the south-westerly shore of Cross Lake, crossing 
_ at the narrow point of the lake, and was attempted to be carried from 
__ the eastern shore of the lake at this point eastward to connect with a 
_ point on contract 15, several miles east of Cross -Lake; it was found 
_ after atrial yection had been run over this line,that the grades required 
_ could not be obtained without a very large increase of cost. 


| 
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10866. Then as to this suhiect of locating lines south of the adopted 
~ line, do you say that you have given the subject considerable attention, 
_ and have come to the couclusion that the present line is the best ?—I 

do; and I might further state in connection with what [ have just said 
about these lines, that this trial line of which I have just recently spoken, 
_ joining in several miles to the east, was made at the suggestion of the 

acting Engineer-in-Chief, with a view to seeing whether an improve- 
~ ment could not be mae of that line, after he had personally visited the 
‘Spot himself. 


10867. Were the results of this inspection submitted to him ?—Yes ; 
| and as I received no orders, after that had been done, to change the 
_ line, I concluded that the acting Engineer-in-Chiet had made up his 

‘Mind also that it would not be an improvement to shift the location to 
_ that point. This profile and plan were forwarded to him at Ottawa. 
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line. 


good as any that could be found on that part of the work?—Il am, with — 


10868. Are you at this day of the opinion that the line adopted is as 7 


the grades that we were called on to follow. 


10869. The contractors upon section 14 make a claim. for the expenses — 
of moving men and supplies, when the change of line was contemplated — 
and the work stopped east of the Julius Muskeg ; do you remember ~ 
anything about that matter?—I do. I am ofopinion that the delays — 
to which reference is made, and which only extended over three or four — 
months, were more than compensated for by the extension of time 
which was given to the contractors for the completion of their work, — 
1 have, however, submitted my views on the subject to the Uhief Engin- 
eer, in a letter dated 10th January 1879. 


10870. There is also a claim by the contractors for the change of line: — 
between Brokenhead and Whitemouth, because the character of the 
soil was different and more costly to work; do you remember about 
that icem ?—I do. A report is made in reference to this claim also in — 
my letter of the date which | have just named.'I may here state briefly 
that the change was made owing to the fact that it would have entailed _ 
considerable additional cost to have made’the railway on the first line _ 
to which the contractors refer, if we were called upon to carry through 
the grade, of twenty-six feet to the mile, running eastward ; by chang- 
ing to the present location the difficulties in this respect were removed. — 


10871. Was the change more advantageous to the Government, do 
you mean ? —-Yes. 


10872. How did it affect the contractors ?—I fail to see that it mate- 
rially affected them at all. 


10873. Are you still of the opinion that the views expressed by you RB 
in the letter referred to, are correct ?—I am. * 


10874. Is there any dispute about coffer dams with the contractors? 
—I can hardly call it a dispute; they made a claim for an extra pay- — 
ment on account of putting in the coffer dam for the pier of the bridge _ 
over the Whitemouth River. [ did not feel that [had any authority to — 
entertain such a claim with the specification before me. When the ~ 
acting Chief-Engineer came along, they submitted their claim to him, 
or stated it to him; they thought they were entitled to consideration. — 
The acting Chief-Engineer read over the specification. I cannot call to — 
mind now exactly what he said on the subject, further than he desired 
me to have a note kept of what the actual cost was in making this — 
coffer dam and send it to Ottawa, when I was making my return of the 
firal estimate. This I did, and my remarks on the subject will befound 
in the same letter to which I have already referred, and to the views — 
therein stated I still adhere. oe 


10875. There was also a claim made on account of delay in locating” 
the east end of the line, by which it became necessary to team plant — 
and supplies from Fisher’s Landing at an extra cost to the coutractors; 
is that subject mentioned in your letter ?-—Yes; that isitem No. 6. I 
have reported on that. i 


10876. Have you anything further to add to what you have reported?” 
oa I think what I have reported in that letter covers the subject 
ully. 
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10877. I understood from Mr. Sifton, one of the contractors, that 
_ you favoured their claim to some extent for roads, made use of by the 
- Government, which the contractors had constructed ?—Yes; I find that 
the last clause of my report on that subject, in this same letter, winds 
up with the words : “I consider the contractors entitled to some consid- 


eration under this head.” 


10878. The contractor led us to understand that a portion of the 
claim was for the use of this road by the contractors for 15, and not 
alone for the mail service or any work of the Government; have you 
formed any opinion as to the proportion of the whole expense of 

repairing which the Government ought to pay ?—I have not, and it 
- would be avery difficult matter to decide. 


10879. I think he gave some evidence, which was to the effect that 
_ the work for the Government alone would be about one-ninth of tho 
_ whole cost of repairing, and that four-ninths would be for the contract. 
3 ors themselves, and the other four-ninths for the contractors of 15. I 
_ do not know whether you have reason to think, without careful consid- 
" eration, that these proportions would be nearly right; ifso we would 
be glad to hear you on that subject? —I would say, in reference to that, 
_ it would be difficult, even impossible, to arrive at anything like a cor- 
rect conclusion as to the proportions; the figures you have stated seem 
to me, speaking in a very uncertain manner on the subject, to be pretty 
_ fair, except the one for the Government, about their one-ninth. I do not 
| know that the Government are entitled to pay anything. That the 
ie contractors for 15 did use his roads there is no doubt, and put him to 
-consideralle expense; but in my engineering experience I never knew 
- that a company or the Government has been called upon to pay for the 
use of contractors roads, which he had to make over his work, for them 
to pass backwards and forwards over their line. 
‘g 10880. Is there any reason within your knowledge why the Govern- 
should pay for the use of this road by the contractors of section 15 ?— 
_ No; none whatever, that I know of. 


10881. The contractors also claim an item for extra price of work 
at Selkirk Station ground : is that one of the subjects upon which 
you have reported in the letter alluded to ?—Yes; item No. 9. 


: 10882. Are you still of the opinion that your report is a correct one 
on that item?—I may read the last part of my report in reference to 
| _ that question; I also reported in a letter above referred to. The con- 
_ cluding portion of the report on the subject is as follows :— 


* 
hj. ‘The matter was brought under the notice of the acting Engineer-in-Chief here 
[not Winnipeg] by the contractor. He directed the division engineer and myself to 
determine on what proportion of the material removed the contractor might lay 
‘claim to extra remuneration, and also what price per cubic yard would be a fair 
allowance. The quantity we make to be 19,364 cubic yards, and the price 50 cts. 
“per cubic yard, which would amount to the sum of $9,682 ; or, in other words, if this 
% Ineets with approval, the final estimate would be increased by the sum of $4,647.36, 
the difference between the contract rate of 26 cts. and 50 cts. per cubic yard on the 
above quantity of 19,364 cubic yards; that is to say, the total estimate as by en- 


as above $4,647.46, total $644,350.95.” 


for you, and will submit it in a few days to the Chief Kngineer. 
> 45 : 
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price. 


This would in- 
erease total 
estimate by 
$4,647.36, which 
with item of 
$2,850 would 
bring it up to 
$644,350.95. 


closed return, $636,853.59, increased as per item, page 17 of this report, $2,850, and 


~ 10883. Have you made any estimate, or procured any estimate, of 
the work yet to be executed from the Ist of August on contract 14, or 
"is it considered to be finished ?—I am having such an estimate prepared 
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10884. Has the work been fully completed under the contract with 
Sifton, Ward & Co., on section 14—I mean irrespective of the eastern 
end, undertaken by Whitehead ?—No ; it has not. I reported the tact 
that such was the case in the letter to which I have made frequent refer- 
ence of late, and submitted an estimate of what it would cost to do the 
unfinished work atthe contractors’ rates, stating at the time that it was 
difficult to say what it really would cost. I submitted an estimate of 
what it would cost if done at the contractor’s rate, but it was difficult 
to say whether it could be done at contractor’s rate or not, or what it 
would cost. 


10885. Was there any other portion of the line which was originally 
contract 14, which was afterwards transferred to Whitehead to be 
finished ?—There was. 

10886. About what length of the line was that ? —About two miles. 


10887. Did the work undertaken by Whitehead, by that arrangement, 
include detached fills, or did he undertake other work for the whole 
length of the line at that time unfinished ?~—It was a specified work 
remaining unfinished between a certain point ov the line on contract 
14, which I think was specified in an agreement. 


10888. Then was it that he should do all the work on that portion of 
the line which it would be necessary to do to fulfil the contract, whatever 
the work might be ?—I think so; that is my recollection of it. 


{0*89, Do you know how the arrangement was brought about ?—I 
do. It was brought about in my office and in my presence, by an 
arrangement effected by the acting Kngincer-in-Chief, and a written 
agreement was drawn up and signed by both parties, if I remember 
right, which the acting Engineer-in-Chief undertook to submit to the 
Department for approval. 

10890, Was Mr. Smith the acting Engineer-in-Chief at that time ?— 
Yes. 

10891. Was he present ?—Yes. 


10°92. Was he present when the agreement was signed, or when the 
arrangement was made verbally ?—Yes; it was all done under his 
supervision and suggestion and conversation, and he handed it over 
to me. 


10893. Was a writing made, do you think, at the time the verbal 
agreement was completed ?—I think so. 


10894. Was it arranged altogether at that one meeting, or had there 
been previous meetings on the subject ?—I think they had several meet- 
ings before they could come to an agreement. 


10895. When you say they, do you mean the contractor for 14 
and Mr. Whitehead, or do you mean Mr. Smith also ?—The contractor 
and Mr. Whitehead had frequent discussions about it; and if I remember 
right, there were discussions at which all three —that is Mr. Sifton, Mr. 
Whitehead, Mr. Smith and myself—were present, before the conditions 
embodied in the agreement were arrived at. 


10896. Who represented the contractors on those occasions ? —Mr. 
Whitehead was present to speak for himself, and the contractors of 
section 14, and I think, I would not be quite positive, whether it was 
Mr. Sifton or Mr. Farwell—I am not quite positive—or both. My im- 
pression is that it was Mr. Farwell. 
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10897. Could you describe the progress of the negotiations without Comet No. Lt 
reference to the wording of the document; for instance, we would like Contractors’ 
scertain whether the verbal arrangement was the same as that verbal arrange- 
ich was embodied in the writing ?—As to that point I can state that ment identical 
was, because I was present. As I understood, the thing was finally Cogied dey einines 
anged, and the written agreement was handed over to me as the 

is on which the thing was to be carried out, when I received noti- 


fication that it was approved of by the authorities at Ottawa. 


10898. You mean, of course, that it was intended that the writing 
hould embody their agreement ?—Yes. 


34 
S} 


10899. But it might be a question of legal construction what the whitehead to 

p oper meaning of the written document is, and [ am endeavouring to compete vas 
ertain, without reference to the words in the document, what the doon east end of 

verbal agreement was ?— Without seeing the document I could hardly (ony ach tht 

Speak at this moment as to what the verbal agreement was; but the Pe ee werene 

impression conveyed to my mind was that the document embodied yard tocovertotal 

what was agreed between the parties; that is to say—I may be wrong— ost to Govern- 

but my recollection is that Mr. Whitehead was to complete what work 

there was to do on the eastern ena of contract 14, left unfinished by 

Sifton, and that he was to haul the material from where he liked, and 

that 40 cts, a yard (I think that was the price) was to cover the 

total cost. Mr. Whitehead was also to take out a small quantity of 

rock that was left in the most eastern cutting of contract 14, with the 


view of using it for rip-rap on the side of the bank across the bay. 


10900, When you say the total cost was to be 40 cts.,to whom do you Sifton & Co. 
refer—the cost to whom—the Government or to Mr. Sifton ?—To the prgerorg oe 
sovernment. Sifton was quite clear of the thing altogether, as I under- work in this part. 
tood it. He had nothing todo with that part of the work. The work was 

to be taken off his hands, if the Government would assent to this agree- 

ment. Mr. Smith, who was acting Engineer-in-Chief, predicated all his 

tonsent to this arrangement on the understanding that the Department 

would approve of it. 


10901. Was it mentioned whether Sifton, Ward & Co., after that 
time, were to have any part or claim concerning that portion of the 
fine which Mr. Whitehead undertook to finish ?—I cannot remember 
whether it was or not, but my impression is that Sifton was to have 
10thing more to do with the work at all, because the matter was dis- 
cussed as to their not having the proper kind of plant to do this work. 
they made a claim why they should not be called upon to do it at this 
ate period—that they had not the proper plant to do it. 


(10902. But their not having the proper plant to do it would be no 
eason why they could not have employed sub-contractors for their 
nefit. That, as a reason, does not show why they should have no 
laim ?—I do not know that it does. 


10903. Then that is not a reason ?—My distinct recollection of the 
natter is that they were not to have any claim at all. 


10904, Is your recollection that it was expressed to that effect 
among any of them, or that it is only your understanding without an 
Xpression?—No, no. It must have been expressed, because I drew 
1at conclusion from it. Mr. Whitehead was not taking this work at 
in the light of a sub-contractor from Sifton, It was a direct trans- 
ion to be handed over to the Government, and he was to draw his 
» «455 
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pay directly from the Government. I think that Ma. Whitehead 
would not have anything to do with it if the work was to be done and. 
Sifton was to get the pay, or Whitehead had to trust to get his pay 
from Sifton afterwards. Mr. Whitehead declined to have anything to 
do with the work on these conditions. It was to be direct between 
himself and the Government, without any intervention between Sifton 
and the Government at all. 


10905. That might only be arranging a channel by which the sub- — 
contractor might be sure to be paid; but notwithstanding that arrange- 
ment as to the channel of payment, the foundation of the claim might — 
still remain with Sifton, Ward & Co. ?—The facts, as well as I remember 
them, were that Mr. Smith was here. He was pitching into the con- 
tractors for not having completed their contract in proper time. That 
is my recollection of what occurred, now that I have tried to think over 
the thing: and they put in plea after plea why they had not finished— 
that the Government had not fulfilled their part of the contract; and — 
Mr. Smith said that any claims they had, had been more than met by 
the leniency of the Government, and that the thing could not goon 
dilly-dallying in this way; that he did not see how they could complete 
this part of the work—that they had not the necessary plant and material 
—and that the best thing that they could do was to make an arrangement 
with Mr. Whitehead, who had the necessary plant, to finish that part 
of the work, and that their connection with the work should terminate 
at some definite point. If I remember rightly that point was where 
the bridge is over the last crossing of Willow Creek, somewhere near 
station 390 or 395: that Mr. Whitehead should take that part of the 
work and finish whatever there was to do in connection with it. 


10906. Do you remember whether in the contract for section 14 there 
was a maximum limit of haulage, without extra price ?—I do. . 


10907. What was the limit as far as you remember ?—I think it was 
1,200 feet. . 


10908. Was the extra haulage beyond that limit to be according to 
distance—so much extra for every 100 feet ?—Yes. . 


~~ 


10909. Was there any limit to which that extra haulage should apply ? 
—I think not, in that particular sub-section. 


10910, Then, after 1,200 feet he might claim extra haulage for any 
length, however great it might be, over which he hauled the material ? 
—Sifton might ? ; 


10911. Yes; I mean Sifton ?—Yes ; if he was permitted by the Engi- 
neer-in-Chief to haul it. ‘ 


10912. In doing this work by Mr. Whitehead, in the finishing of this 


There was a very considerable length of haulage—something like two 
miles, or two and a-half miles, I think. 


10913. On other contracts was there a maximum limit for which 
the contractors could claim extra haulage?—Yes; and beyond which he 
will get paid no more. I mean to say he gets paid for every yard | 
beyond that distance--he gets paid the same price as at that 
maximum. wail 


10914. What is that maximum ?—I do not remember. mS 
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~ 10915. Assuming for the present that it is 2,500 feet, do you know 
whether that limit, as to other contracts, had been fixe! and known to 
yourself and Mr. Smith, before the arrangement made between Sifton, 
Ward & Co. and Mr. Whitehead, as to taking this work off their 
_ hands ?—Yes, that was known. 


~ 10916. Has the haulage upon this finishing of the job been for a 
“much greater distance than 2,500 feet ?—Yes. 

10917. Do you think that either you or Mr. Smith would have con- 
sented to any arrangement for the completion of that job by which 
extra haulage beyond 2,500 feet would have been possible to be made 
by the contractors: Sifton, Ward & Co. ?—We would not have assented 
to any such arrangement. 


, 10918, Does not this claim, at present, of Sifton, Ward & Co., depend 
on their being entitled to a very much longer haulage than these 2,500 
feet ?—I do not know to what claim you refer. 


~ 10919. Are you not aware that Sifton, Ward & Co. are claiming for 
haulage for all that filling done by Whitehead, beyond the price of 
40 cts. which the Government paid him ?—I am not. 


10920. The rest of it being upon the basis of the extra haulage for 
the whole length from the borrow-pit to the filling ?—Until now L was 
not aware that any such claim was being made: 


_ 10921. Upon that subject have you anything to say ?—I have a 
distinct recollection that when this agreement was being discussed 
_ between the parties already named, that the whole question of haulage, 
in all its bearings, as regards Sifton, Ward & Co., Whitehead & Co., and 
the Government, was very fully and thoroughly dircu-sed by Marcus 
Smith. 

_ 10922. In the presence of the other parties ?—In the presence of 
these other parties and_in my presence; and that the conclusion 
arrived at then aud there, whatever the agreement made, was that 
“the price —I think it was 40 cts.—was in lieu of everything. 
There was not to be any charge for anything from anybody. Mr. 
Whitehead was to do all that was remaining to ke done on 14, to the 
atisfaction of the Government and their engineers, at the price of 
40 cts. per cubic yard. Mr. Sifton was to have nothing to do what- 
ever as to getting any price at all. There was no question in the 
matter at all as to any further claim of Sifton, as I understand it—that 
he was wiped out of the thing altogether. 


10923. Sifton, Ward & Co. are now making a claim against the 
Government upon this basis: that they are entitled to be paid for all the 
“filling that was done according to their contract rates, including haul- 
_ age trom the distance which the material was hauled, and without any 
Maximum limit, as obtained in other contracts, in the way you have 
Mentioned; and they say that the Government are entitled to deduct 
from that only the 40 cts, per yard which they actually paid to 
Whitehead. Now, it isin reference to this matter that I asked you, 
some time ago, to try and remember all the negotiations which led to 
the written agreement, and this last evidence of yours touches the 
point ? —Vhat is exactly what I have said. My recollection is distinct 
that, as regards the extra haulage in all its bearings as to the Govern- 
Ment and the two other parties, that mutter was fully and 
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thoroughly discussed by Marcus Smith, and that Sifton, Ward & Co, 
were to have no claim whatever. 


10924. Do you say that we are to understand that Sifton, Ward & Co. 
were to have no claim, whatever was the basis of this agreement ?— 
1 do distinctly ; but I say, without any knowledge of what I have told 
you, if Marcus Smith is asked the same question, he will bear me out, 
That is my recollection of it, and I think you will find that that is his, 
and I have had no communication whatever with him on the subject, 
I had no idea that any such claim would be made. I may state for 
your information that quite recently, since you came here or since 
there was word of your coming here, Sifton came to me and asked me 
if | had any objection to telling what were the quantities of material 
that had been put into those banks by Mr. Whitehead. He did not 
tell me what it was for, nor did I ask him, nor did I want to, but it 
was a matter I had no objection to giving him. It was a patent fact 
that so many yards had been put in, and [ said: “If you want to know 
how many yards have gone into those banks, I will tell you,” but I 
was not at all aware that he was going to make a claim; nor has he 
the slightest claim. Lam satisfied, after the discussions that have taken 
place in our office, that he has no claim whatever against the Govern- 
ment on that plea. After the way the matter was discussed by Mr. 
Smith I am clear on that subject. 


10925. As theengineer in charge of this matter,or ho ving jurisdiction 
over it,would you have considered it expedient to make that filling with 
earth, at the price of anything like $1 per yard ?—No ; I would not. 
T would have considered it very inexpedient. 


10926. What other plan could have been taken to get over the open- 
ing; would it have been trestle or iron bridges, or was there any 
other way which would have been less expensive than earth, at $1 
a yard—in that particular instance—that is the fills which Mr. 
Whitehead did at the east end of 14 ?—Yes; there are, 


10927. It seems to us improbable that Mr. Smith or you would have 
consented that this work should go on, and earth taken at two miles 
distance, without any maximum for extra haulage restricting the claim, 
if it could have been possibly done in any cheaper way ; that is the 
reason why I ask you, whether you, as the officer having jurisdiction, 
would have consented to such an agreement ?—I swear most positively 
that, as far as my understanding of the arrangement or agreement that 
was come to, that, as regards the Government, 40 cts. per yard was 


to cover everything in connection with the making up of that part of 
the work. 


10928. I am asking you whether, as an officer having a voice in the 
matter, you would have agreed to have it done if it had been likely to 
cost anything like $1 a yard?—I would not, for this reason: that 
we discussed it in that bearing, if we had to pay for the extra haul. 
Sifton urged it as a plea, when we were discussing the matter, and said 
words to this effect: “‘There is no maximum to my haul, and if you 
compel me to haul the stuff away from the borrow-pit, we will get 
a big figure for it.’ “ Yes,” we said, “* but we will not allow you for 
it from there, we will make you scratch it up from the ditches and 
from holes in the rocks wherever you can get it.” That brings 
something further to my mind. We went to work then and sank test 
pits all over that peninsula immediately close to the shore of the lake, 
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to see if we could not get this material there ; but when we found that ©om-7@ct No. (4. 
a large amount of material could be got tbere, the contractors then said ; C@mtrRctors? 
“Tt was very hard to get, and that they would rather give it over to Mr. gnowea Sifton 
Whitehead” We all went to this peninsula that I have spoken of and his brother 
together; that is to say, Sifton and a brother of his, I think, who used ceparater te 
‘to look atter the work (William Sifton, I think), and when we showed Put they said it 
them these test pits and said : “There you can get the material,” they and would rather 
objected that it was ofa very hard character, ana would be very diffi- Qygepea ever 
cult to work, and we said : ‘‘We cannot help that, you will have to 

~ take it from here, and put all that can be got into the bank.” 


_ 10929. Then do we understand that, upon the part of the Govern- Upon the part of 
ment, you and Mr. Smith consented that it might be hauled froma long We Government 
distance because there was to be nothing more than 40 cts paid for ness consented 
i: r e he Span that material 

~ it?—Yes; that was the understanding. might be hauled 
10930. And that was the reason for consenting to the locality from tango Hoonnearae 
_— which it was afterwards hauled by Mr. Whitehead ?—Yes. I remember ™0re than 40 cts, 
é é 8 : e rv tee was to be paid tor 
that Mr. Marcus Smith said to Mr. Whitehead: “ Well, where are you it. 
' going to haul it from?” and Mr. Whitehead said: ‘I will get it some 

a Sag BR ay Big S PET ite > ; 1 
place.’ Then Mr. Smith said: “ Well, no matter where you get it, 
» or what the haul is, this is to be the maximum figure it is to cost;” 

_ and he said: “‘ Yes; that is to be the maximum figure—40 cts. will 
cover everything, I will make up the banks and finish them com- 
plete jor 40 cts. a yard.’’ 


a 
<< 


~ 10931. Do you remember whether Sifton, Ward & Co., or any mem- 
_ber of the firm, were present at that discussion ?—Some one on that 
behalf, and some one in Mr. Whitehead’s behalf, and Mr. Smith and 
-myselt, on the part of the Government, were present. 


~ 10932. Do you remember whether Farwell was ever present with 
you down at that point—the peninsula ?—I think he was. I think he 
_ was one of the parties that was present. 


By Mr. Miall :— 


10933. Only one of the Sittous or both ?—I am not quite sure ; cer- 
tainly the one to whom I have referred ; but Lam not quite sure whet ler 
__ they were both there; certainly the one who is the working man. 
E By the Chairman :— 
~ 10934. Is there any other matter pertaining to section 14 which you Newspaper criti- 
think desirable to explain to the Commissioners ; of course, if you ©i8™S on witness. 
think of anything afterwards, you may return to it ?—Yes ; statements 
have appeared in the papers as to what I should have done and should 
not have done on contract 14, which ] have hitherto thought it 
unnecessary to take any notice of; but to show the character of them, 
tor what applies to this one applies to all the others, 9 criticism was 
Made stating that ata particular point on the line culvert openings had 
been closed which should have been left open, and no ditches dug, 
und consequently the country for miles on each side of the road was 
Covered with water. This point on contract 14 is the very driest on 
the whole section. ; ; 
_ 10935. There was a contract for the transportation of rails with the Transportation 


North-West Transportation Company ?—Yes. Contract No. 34¢ 
4 


_ 10936. Have you any papers connected with that?—I have. 
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Vransportation 
of Brils— 
Contract No. 34. 


Will produce 
papers. 


Nixon’s Pur- 
veyorship, 


Nixon took his 
orders from 
witness. 


During surveys 
engineer in 
charge had power 
to requisition 
from Nixon, but 
during construc- 
tion this requisi- 
tion had to be 
submitted to 
Rowan. 


No control over 
Nixon’s book- 
keeping. 


Complaints of 
del ‘vy in furnish- 
ing unias to 
quality of goods. 


No serious 
grounds for such 
complaints; but 
witness does not 
know whether 
proper accounts 
were Kept or 
whether goods 
were bought 
cheaply. 


10937. Will you please produce them if you have them now ?—L 
have not got them with me, but I will pro luce them to-morrow. 


10938. Was the purveyor under your jurisdiction at any time in the 
management of the Pacitic Railway affairs ?—Yes ; Mr. Nixon. 


10934. Was he considered subordinate to you?—Yes; to a certain 
extent. 


10940.. Had you control over the system in which he kept his books? 
—No; he used to take his orders from me. I had to approve of things 
before he could get them. 


10941. Everything or only of certain things ?—Things connected 
with my district. 


10942. Would not the engineer in charge—Mr. Carre, for instance— 
have power to requisition for things without your supervision ?— During 
the surveys he would, but on construction they were generally submitted 
to me first. 


10943. Then was there any time while Mr, Nixon was purveyor 
during which you had not the duty of always certifying or ordering 
things ?—I think there may have been times when they did not come 
through my hands. 


10944. Do you say that you had no control over the manner in which 
he kept his books, and explained the transactions of his department ?— 
None whatever. 


10945. Then you are not able to say whether they were satisfactory 
in that respect ?—In what respect ? 


10946. The system of exhibiting the affairs in his department: in his 
books or papers ?—No; [ had nothing whatever to do with that. I 
declined positively to have anything to do with the accounts or com- 
missariat whatever, up to the time when they were taken out of his 
hands. 


10947. So far as you know, were requisitions made by yourself and 
members of the staff generally filled within a reasonable time, so as 
not to occasion inconvenience or unreasonable delay ?—No ; sometimes 
they were not satisfactorily filled; there was considerable complaint 
occasionally as to the things not being to hand on time and vot being 
of the quality that they ought to be. 


10948, Was it your duty to investigate any such complaints ?—When 


they were brought under my notice I did so. 


10949. I suppose it was difficult at that period of the settlement of 
the country, to get supplies and other materials through rapidly ?— 
There was considerable difficulty, and large allowance had to be made 
on that account. Sometimes the purveyor was accused by those in 
the field of not using due diligence, but when I came to investigate the 
matter J found that in most instances he had done his best ; but there 


were some few occasions when things were not as well done as they 
ous ht to have been. 


10950. Upon the whole do you think there was any serious cause of 
complaint against him as purveyor, so far a3 you were able to judge 
fiom your own experience ?—No ; taking everything into consideration, 
Ido not. Ofcourse that answer means as to what [ looked to as my 
portion. As to whether the supplies were well purchased or proper 
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Nixon’s Pur- 
veyorship. 


accounts kept, I know nothing whatever, or that it was cheaply done, i 
do not profess to know anything. : 
- 1095!. We understand that was not a matter over which you could 
. have exercised any jurisdiction ?—No; I declined to do it. 


10952. Do you remember who located the line of section 15 ?—Mr. Railway Loca= 
7 tion—: 


7 7 Carre. Contract No. 15« 


10953 Do you know about what time the plans were ready, so that 
quantities could be taken out for the information of the tenderers ?—Is 


ie ee 


t ¥ 
iM 


¥ 


In 1874, first plans 


aa 


_ that the first ones ? : 

a ready whence 

10954. Yes ; T mean for the present the first ones -tethink ase awas (oaniescoul™ 

_ in 1874. It was just before they were advertised for. to call Ora 
10955. What system had been adopted for the work at that time—I work to have 


"mean was it to be made with solid embankment or trestle work ?— Peensond | 
s 5 z 


Solid throughout, everything complete. 
- _ 10956. Something of the same character as at present completed ?— 
_ Yes; only there would have been more rock in the bank and less earth. 


10957. The grade was lower than at present as originally intended ; Grade as at 
_ that is, at first asking for tenders ?—Yes. Ba aR AE 


10958. Was any work let upon that basis?—No,; I think the Govern- None of the first 
_ ment came to the conclusion that they would not accept any of the tendend ance 
tenders that were received at that time ; there was such a great discre- 

pancy between the tenders ; that was one reason; but I think principally, 

because even the lowest tender amounted to sucha large sum of money. 


10959. Then were new tenders asked for on a different basis ? — Yes. 


~ 10960. Upon what basis ?—On the basis of raising the grades so New tenders || 
 t make only a small,.amount of rock cuttings, which would make up erates aces 


" a small amount of bank, and leave it in that state. contract let. 
10961. With the void unfilled ?—Unprovided for in any =hape. 
10962. Did those tenders lead to any contract ?—No, | think not. 

Fresh tenders 


10963. Were fresh tenders asked for on a different basis ?—Yes. | asked for on still 
another basis. 


- 10964. Upon what basis ?—The basis that the rock cuttings were to 
__ be taken out, I think, pretty much as before/in the second teuders, but 
making up the voids for which there was any material to be obcained 
from the cuttings, or from borrowing pits in the neighbourhood, with 
trestle work. At that time it was thought that the borrow-pits were 
_ all earth, because there was no rock-borrowing contemplated at all, so 
it was supposed to amount to very little. 
10985. Do you remember what amount of information had been Frofile and loca~ 
= - ‘ ion line: this all 
_ obtained by the Government before the tenders for that last method the information 
= Government had 


4 . - Lf . . ° : 
were invited ?—There was nothing but the longitudinal sections of péyore calling for 


- the line, and a plan of the longitudinal section. bgalogapen third 


10966. That line exhibited on the plan is called the profile ?—Yes. 
10967. And the plan to which you allude is the location plan ?— 
“Yes; the location plan and the protile along the centre line. 


10968. The location showing the surface, and the profile showing 
‘the section ?—The location showing the allignment upon the surface, 
_ and the profile the section of that allignment. 
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Railway Loca= 
tion — 
Contract No. 5. 


Country rough 
and rocky, with 
Jakes. 


Quantities could 
not have been 
approximately, 
accurately cal- 
culated without 
cross-sections. 


Cross-sectioning 
contract 15 im- 
practicable. 


Desirable to get 
moreinformation 
before tendering 
than was had in 
this contract ; 
but there may 
have been rea- 
sons, other than 
engineering, for 
pressing on the 
work. 


10969. What was the nature of the country through which this 
section 15 was to be made ?—Very rough and broken rocky country, - 
interspersed with lakes; not mountainous, but very hilly—all rock. 


10970. Was it possible, upon the information which you des¢ribe, to 
obtain anything approaching an accurate estimate of quantities ?-—It 
was nol. 

10971. I think you mentioned, when speaking of the last section, that 
the surface of the country being level made it unnecessary to take 
cross-sections to any extent, but where it was not level it was impos- 
sible to form any reliable opinion as to the quantity without cross- 
sectioning wherever the ground was not level; is that the correct 
idea ?—Yes; that is especially the case on contract 15. 


10972. Have you any opinion as to the time which it would have been 
necessary to obtain cross-sectioning on that line ?—With the force we 
had then on ? 


10973. Yes ?—Yes; it would take quite a length of time had the 
country been in the shape fora cross-sectioning, bat it was covered with 
timber, and to have cross-sectioned it while it was in that state would 
have involved very heavy expense indeed, in dropping lines at right 
angles to the longitudinal sections, 

10974. Had the line not been opened for telegraph purposes ?—I 
think not, at that time. No; Iam pretty sureit had not—not thoroughly 
clearedatany rate. The longitudinal section of contract 15 is about thirty- 
six miles. I think that the cross-sections that we have made over the line 
now, with a view to arrive at the correct quantities, are pretty nearly 
200 miles. 

10975. So that they must have been taken at very much shorter 
intervals than the breadth of the line: is that what you mean ?—The © 
country is so broken that they are taken at very frequent intervals. 
They extend say approximately from 200 feet on one side of the line 
to 200 feet on the other, at right angles to the longitudinal profile, and 
the aggregate length of these would probably amount to nearly 200 
miles. 

10976. Have you considered carefully whether it is expedient to ask 
for coutracis when no better information can be given to tenderers 
than could be given, or was given, in this case ?—Yes, | have. 


10977. You are aware that there has been a good deal of discussion 


upon the subject, and that engineers of standing have differed on the 
matter ’—I am. ' 


10978. What are your views on the subject ?—My views are, it is 
most desirable that considerable more information should be obtained 
before the work is advertised to be let by tender, than we had succeeded 
in obtaining; but in this particular case, there may have been circum- 
tances with which I, as an engineer, have nothing to do; which may 
have rendered it expedient for the Government to think it desirable to 
push on the work, without waiting for the delay which would be occa- 
sioned by the getting of that necessary information. 


10979. Do you mean that the reasons to which you allude would be- 
other than engineering reasons ?—Certainly. 


10980. Then there are no engineering reasons which wowd make ib 
advisable to let the work upon such insufficient information ?—No; none. 
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10981. When the contractor came upon the ground, had further data 
been obtained, as to the exact quantities, than were available at the 
time of the tenders ?—1 think so. Yes; certainly. 


_ 10982. You are aware, no doubt, that the contractors complained that 
_ they were delayed by not being able to get all the information that 

_ they asked for from the Government engineers ?—Yes; | am aware 
_ that they made such a claim, but whether it is well founded is another 

~ question. 

10983. I am asking you just now whether you are aware of it ?—Yes. 


10984. Have you considered carefully whether they are justified in 
making that assertion ?—I have. 


10985. What is your conclusion ?—I do not think they were. 


10986. For what reasons have you come to this conclusion ?— Because, 
as a matter of fact, they were not delayed by the -want of information 
to my knowledge, that I can recollect. Whenever a contractor asked 
_ to have work laid out for him at any particular point, and he was run- 
a ning about from one place to another, wherever it was easy to do, 
i putting the engineers to very great inconvenience, my assistants and 
subordinates always went wherever they were asked, although they 
_ were put to a great deal of unnecessary inconvenience by the way this 
- was done. I am further aware that they were asked often, and 
_ frequently asked, to set out work, and did set out work, where it was 
not begun after they had set it out, and that they were obliged to go 
over and over again setting out work at such points, because the works 
that they had put in were destroyed through lapse of time, and for- 
tuitous circumstances. 

— 10987. Do you remember whether you gave any special instructions 

_ to the engineer in charge, or any of his assistants, not to furnish partic- 
ular kinds of information to the contractors ? - Yes, | do. That is to say 
_ with regard to estimates, but not as to anything bearing on the prose- 
tution of the work. 


10988. Do you mean estimates of work not to be done ?—No ; 


estimates of work done. That is to say, what his estimate would amount 
_ to—the value of the work done. 
10989. Did you think that that ought not to be communicated to 
 him?—I had orders from headquarters as to what I was to com- 
~ ™municate, and what [ was not. 
= 10990. And if you did refuse it was in obedience to these orders ?— 
_ Yes; and the instructions | gave to my assistants were in obedience to 
__ those orders to carry out the instructions I had received from head- 
me quarters. 
10991. Originally the intention was to fill the voids with trestle 
work where earth Gould not be obtained; or do you mean although 
earth could be obtained by borrowingiWnder the last contract 2Yes ; 
that was the intention—that we should use the rock from the cuttings 
as far as it would go, and any borrowing that we could get in the 
neighbourhood of the work. 
10992. Off the line as well as on the line?—Yes, off the line; in 
_ borrow-pits in the neighborhood of the work, without going any great 
distance for it. The quantity of material to be obtained under that 
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Railway Con= 
struction— 
Contract No- i5. 


When contractor 
began work more 
information 
existed as to 
quantities than 
when tenders 
were called for. 


Contractors not 
justified in com- 
plaining that 
eertain intorma- 
tion was with- 
held from them 
by Government 
engineers. 


Unreasonable 
condueit of con- 
tractor 


Ordered from 
Ottawa not to 
give contractors 
estimates of what 
the work would 
amount to. 


Original inten- 
tion to fill voids 
with trestle work, 
the rock from 
cuttings and any 
borrowing to be 
had in neighbour« 
hood to be used. 
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struction— 


‘Contract No.15. 


Plenty of earth 


«discovered. 


Some truth in 
Whitehead’s 
theory that to 
have filled voids 
with trestles 
would have taken 
a considerable 
number of years. 


Change to em- 


bankment ad- 
vantageous in 
point of time as 
well asin point 
of permanence, 


But trestle was 
to have been put 
in in such a man- 
ner as looked to 
their being ulti- 
mately changed 
to embankment. 


Witness explains 
the difficulty of 
making trestle 
work throughout, 


head—that is to say, borrowing of earth—was expected to be very 
small indeed from what we knew of the country at that time. The 
balance of the spaces left then, after taking the rock cuttings to borrow 
what earth we could in the neighbourhood, was to be made up of trestle 


work. 


10993. Was it early in the progress of the construction that you 
discovered more earth than you had expected, or was it as the work 
went on that those borrow-pits were developed ?—It was as the work 
went on, and as the means at our disposal enabled us to make dis- 
coveries ; when we had men on the ground—contractors’ men— whom 
we could employ to sink test pits and make examinations with a view 
to ascertaining the nature of the material and the depth, and then we 
discovered that there was more earth on one spot of the line than we 
contemplated on the whole section—thirty-six miles. 


\0994. Mr. Whitchead has some theory that it would be impossible 
in a great number of years to have finished the work with trestles in the 
way that wus originally contemplated, because it would have been 
necessary to fill up one void with trestle work, before he got to another, 
and to another excavation beyond that, and that he would never have 
been able to get in the rock with reasonable despatch for the founda- 
tion for the trestles ?—Ithink there is some truth in that. 


10995. It would have been then, in your present opinion, more diffi- 
cult to have carried out the original trestle system than was contem- 
plated at first ?—I think it would. 


10996. Therefore the change to solid earth embankment was advan- 
tageous in point of time as well as in point of permanence ofthe work ? 
—Yes. 

10897, I mean the time at which the work would be finished ?—Yes. 
1 would like to give a little explanation. Our original instructions as 
to the way the work was to be carried out, was that the work at the 
cuttings was to be placed iv the water stretches so as to form a solid 
base for trestle work, broad enough and across the whole water space, 
on which to place the trestle work, and to be at such a level as to keep 
tke trestle work out of the water. 


10938, Was that to be broad enough so as to hold eventually an earth 
embankment if required ?—1 think so. 


10999. So that the base merely for trestle work was not nearly so 
wide as the one contemplated in the contract; would you not require 


a much wider base for an carth embankment than for trestle work ?— 
Yes. 


11000. Therefore the base which was contemplated from the begin- 
ning was a wider one than would have been required if trestle had 
been intended to be a permanent arrangement ?—Yes. 


11001. In other words, you were providing, as far as the base was 
concerned, for a solid embankment at some time ?— At some future date, 
I was going to give an illustration: To make that base as required 
by the specification it would have been necessary to bring the rock not 
from the cuttings alone immediately adjoining that water stretch, but 
from a number of cuttings, and a long way both to the east and west of — 
the particular opening that was to be filled—that water stretch. In- 
some instances, in fact in most, but in some specially, the quantity of 
vock required to make such a bank would have extended tor a mile, — 
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Br : struction— 
probably over two miles, of the cuttings of the road. To do that would Comt™ct No. 15- 
have delayed the work, in this way: that the contractor could not begin 

_to take the rock out of cuttings next but one to the place where he was 

making the bank until he had done the first one; because, if all the 

, rock was to come from cutting after cutting along the line to be put 

into this space, he must do the first cutting next the water and put it 

in, and then put in the next and so on until he had cleared out sufficient 

_ rock cuttings to fill up this particular space. To go from one cutting 

_ to another, the intervening voids must have been filled up with trestle 

work. Thereforeas the contractor, instead of working a number of 

cuttings as he did subsequently, at the same time, if he had had to do 

it in that way he could only have worked oue cutting at a time, one 

- cutting on each side of the water stretch to be filled. | therefore think 

that there is some ground for the remark that you are telling me the 

contractor has made. 


Winnireeqa, Thursday, 7th October, 1880. SCHULTZ. 


 Joun Scuuirz, M.P., sworn and examined :— Contract No. 15, 
Helping Newse- 


eee : ‘ papers— 
By the Chairman :— Alleged impro- 


11002. Where do you live ?—At Winnipeg. paiene ieto 
11003. How long have you lived here ?—Twenty years. 


__ 11004. Have you been connected with any transactions pertaining to 
the Pacific Railway ?—No. 


11005. Are you a Member of Parliament ?7—Yes. 
11006. Which Parliament ?—The House of Commons. 
11007. Do you know Mr. Charles Whitehead ?—I do. 
11008. And Mr. Joseph Whitehead ?—I do. 


11009. You are aware that Mr. Joseph Whitehead was connected with 
one of the works of the Pacific Railway ?—Yes; he was a contractor 
for section 15. 


- 11010. Do you know of any assistance, or gift given by him to any one 
_ in any way connected with the Pacific Railway ?—I do not. 


- 11011. He is mentioned as having assisted a Mr. Tuttle : do you know 
_ anything of this arrangement ?—Except his own statement to me. 


11012. Whose statement ?—Mr. Whitehead’s. 


11013. What was the substance of that statement ?—The substance whitehead statea 
of that statement was that while doing his best to promote the work {0 Witness wnat 
on section 15, the opposition journal, the Free Press, had constantly credit thrown on 
endeavoured to throw discredit upon his management, by publishing TID Sense arene 
false reports of accidents, and not giving a fair account of the progress he determined to 
of the work,and that he determined to assist some person, and to establish establishment of 
a good daily newspaper here, for the reason that he felt very much *4#ly paper. 
annoyed at these false reports of the Free Press, and that he was 

quite willing to assist any competent person who would undertake the 

publication of a good daily newspaper here. 

11014. Did you know Mr. Tuttle ?—I had met him and knew him 

slightly at that time. 
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Contract No. 1d. 

Helping News- 
papers— 

Alleged impro= 
per influences 


Tuttle without 
influence with 
Members of 
Parliament. 


Never heard that 
Whitehead ex- 
pected Tuttle to 
influence Govern- 
mentin any way. 


Free Press tried 
to connect the 
publication of the 
Times with Sir 
Charles Tupper. 
No foundation for 
such a rumour. 


Kraser & Grant- 
Whitehead 
Parinershipe 


Partnership be- 
tween Whitehead 
and Fraser & 
Grant. 


Whitehead in 
financial difficul- 
ties. 


Fraser & Grant’s 
offer seemed the 
only way out of 
these difficulties. 


11015. Did you know whether he was likely to have any influence 


with Members of Parliament in assisting Mr. Whitehead upon the - 


matter on which he was engaged ? ~1 do not think so, except that this 
paper, of course, would have an influence in publishing reports of the 
progress of the work. Ido not think that he was extensively acquainted 
with Members of Parliament, nor would he have much influence with 
them. 


11016. Have you any reason to think that Mr. Tuttle induced the 
assistance from Mr. Whitehead, by any representation that he could 
influence any one in favour of Mr. Whitehead ?—I never heard Mr. 
Whitehead state that he advanced money to Mr. Tuttle for any such 
purpose. He always maintained that he had simply paid for the plant 
and press and material, and that he would propose to retain his own 
right to it, allowing Tuttle the use of it. [ never heard from Mr. 
Whitehead or Mr. Tuttle that there was any consideration of influenc- 
ing the Government in connection with it. 


11017. Have you any other reason to believe.so ?—I have not. 


11018. Have you no reason to believe that the assistance by Mr. 
Whitehead wax given upon the understanding, expressed or implied, 
that he should be favoured by the Government or some members of it? 
—I have no reason to believe so from anything I know myself, or 
heard from others. — 


11019. Are you aware thatsuch a rumour has been circulated ?—Yes ; 
T am aware that the Free Press of this city.has endeavoured to connect 
the transaction with Sir Charles Tupper. My impression is that Sir 
Charles Tupper knows as much about it as the man in the moon. 


1102). Is your evidence now to the effect that you believe there is no 
foundation for that rumour ?—Yes ; decidedly. 


11021. Are you aware of any other rumour concerning Mr. White- 
head’s partnership with any one ?—Do you mean in connection with 
a newspaper ? 

11022. No; I mean a partnership with Fraser & Grant, or either of 
them ?—I know that there was a partnership. 

11023. Do you know how that partnership was brought about ?— 
I do; generally. Mr. Whitehead had been in financial difficulties. 


11024, You mean a partnership in his contract on section 15 ?—Yes; 
with Fraser & Grant. Mr. Whitehead was in financial difficulties, 
sausea, I believe, by the death of the late Senator McDonald, who 
managed those matters for him. The bank who had hitherto advanced 
him woneys from month to month to carry on his work, had suddenly 
refused to advance anything; and Mr. Whitehead’s solicitor asked me 
to see the bank, with a view of stating what I knew generally 
of the progress of the work, and to endeavour to aid him in re-establish- 
ing the confidence which he would seem to have lost with the bank 
management. That endeavour was unsuccessful, and an offer from 
Fraser & Grant, made to Whitehead at that time, seemed the only way 
in which he could go on with the contract at all, and after some con- 
sideration of it, it was accepted. 


_ 11025. You were present, I understood Mr. Whitehead to say, at the 
time that the negotiation was finally concluded? - Yes; Mr. Whitehead’s 
solicitor appealed to myself and to Mr. Brown, of the Ontario Bank, to 
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do something for him, and to save him from the necessity of making a 
sale of any portion of the contract until those endeavours were unsac- 
cessful; but meeting in the manager’s office of the Ontario Bank, his 
friends had to tell Mr. Whitehead that there seemed no help for it but 
to make some financial arrangements with Fraser & Grant, or with some 
person below, to advance the money on consideration of receiving half 


the profits. 


11026. Do you know whether any Member of Parliament or Minister 
of the Crown exercised any influence in procuring the partnership ?— 
Of course I did not know what action he had taken; but the short time 
“that had elapsed between Mr. Whitehead’s finding that it was absolutely 
necessary for him to arrange—the short time that elapsed between 
that time and the time that he did arrange (forty-eight hours)—would 
preciude, I think, any influence from being exerted from Ottawa here. 
There was no member oi the Ministry here, and I think it is very 
unlikely that any such influence could have been or was exercised. 


Railways that Mr. Whitehead should form a partnership with the 
Persons whom he did associate himself with ?—I am not aware of any 
esire on the part of the Minister of Railways, in that or any other 
onnection, except his statement to Mr. Whitehead, in my presence, 
and in the presence of other Members of Parliament, that the Govern- 
ment had every confidence in him as a contractor, but no confidence 
in him as a financier, and a recommendation to him to endeavour to 
make arrangements with some strong bank to carry him through, 
Without his having to appeal constantly to the Government for 
iivances. 


1.023. Do you know of any suggestions, either directly or indirectly, 
to Mr. Whitehead that a partnership with Fraser & Grant, or either 
Of them, was desired by the Minister of Railways ?—I do not. 


11029. Do you know whether Mr. Whitehead was led to think this, 
and that that assisted in accomplishing the partnership in any way ? — 
do not know that he was, and I do not believe that he was. I believe 
that it was purely the force of necessity that made it. It was the 
tefusal of the bank to advance the money that was the cause of the 
arrangement. 


- 11030. Are you aware of any rumour that Mr. Whitehead was com- 
led to complete this partnership out of deference to the wishes of any 
he of the Cabinet ?—Tlie Lvening Journal of this city has constantly 
ociated the Minister of Railways with a disposition to force Mr. 
hitehead into a connection with Fraser & Grant; but with the 
exception of that, I have not heard any rumour from any respectable 


I say that, because Mr. 
Whitehead, during the Session at Ottawa, repeatedly requested myself 
d the other Members of the Commons from Manitoba to endeavour 
assist him in procuring, from the Minister of Railways, concessions in 

way of advances on his plant, and security offered in that way. I 

ve frequently accompanied deputations consisting, on many occasions, 
tall the Manitoba Members of the House of Commons, and Senators, 
with Mr. Whitehead to endeavour to aid him, simply because he had, 


— 11027. Are you aware of any desire on the part of the Minister of 
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Whitehead from the very first, helped this Province very much in the employment 


Partnerships Of Jabour locally here, and the purchase of almost his entire supplies in 
the city. He scarcely imported anything here, and this wasa great advan- 
tage to this city ; so that all the Manitoba people would help as much 
as they could, On those occasions, Sir Charles Tupper assured us that 
it was scarcely necessary to do this; that Mr. Whitehead stood as 
high as he possibly could. as a contractor, with the Department, and 


~: the only difficulty with him was that, unfortunately, he could not 
manage his financial arrangements. 

Helping News- 11032. A witness, yesterday, in speaking of the assistance which Mr, 

aheecd impro- Whitehead gave to Mr. Tuttle, and of the motives which led to it, men- 


per influence. tioned your name as one who would likely be able to show that it was 
not for the. reason that he wished to assist him merely as a newspaper 
proprietor, but that there was some other motive which had led to it, 
Upon considering the matter carefully, have you now any informa- 
tion upon that subject to give us which you have not given us?—No ; 
1 have no reason to believe that Mr. Whitehead assisted Mr. Tuttle 
from any other motive, except to establish a newspaper, and that he 
did so because Mr, Tuttle was reputed to be an experienced person in 
these matters; fairly skilled in all departments of newspaper work, 
and the publisher of several successful books, and apparently suitable 
for the object he had in view. 


f 11033. I believe you are the holder ofa considerable quantity of 
Railway .Loca= |and in and about this neigbourhood ?—I am. 


tion— 
se ucacines 11034, Also about Selkirk ?—I am. 
Alleged impro- 11035. Are you aware of any Member of Parliament or any engineer 


per influence. J 4 3 é 5 c 5 
Fe ae REE being interested in the location of the crossing about the time or before 


Member of Par- the time it was settled upon, so as to influence the decision of any one 
liament but iia Who had the power to decide it 2—{ know of no Member of Parliament, 
near crossing, except myself, and my interest was acquired in the lands that I have 
and his interest ( - aie d 

acquired subse- there, subsequent to the time that the decision was made for the 


quently to the P } 
decision. crossing. 


Not aware that 11036. As to engineers, are you aware of any of them having an 
ny engineer has ;)+orest 21 heard the rumour at the time, but [am not aware that any 


an interest there. : : 4 ; 
engineer has any large interest there, or indeed any interest at all. 


11037. You are aware probably that the possibility of such a thing 
has been discussed frequently ?—Yes. 


11038. It is a matter. of some interest, and we wish to ascertail 
whether there was any foundation for such an idea: have you any 
information on the subject which you think would enlighten us ?—No_ 
| have not. I was in the way, when purchasing the property which | 
own, which was bought on the 20th June, 1875, to know other lots it 
the neighbourhood that had been bought out at that time. No engineer’ 
name certainly appeared in the registry office at that time, nor did an} 
name appear which would lead me to suspect that the rumours thet 
current were true. 


Bannatyne's ie 11039. Besides what was shown by the registry there may have bee! 
Leon ed same titles. which were not exhibited but which existed by virtue of som 
time as hisown. secret arrangement ; are you aware of any matter of that kind? —No 

Lam not. I made a little mistake. Mr. Bannatyne is another Membe 


of Parliament who owned land in that vicinity, besides myself, and 
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tion— — 
think Bannatyne’s interest was acquired about the same time as iy) eee roe 


. : Crossing. 
own—subsequent to the establishment of the crossing. Alleged impros 
J 


11040. Had you any means of ascertaining before others that the msoryny ht” 
trossing would be fixed at that place ?—No, 


_ 11041. Are you aware that any other person had, either from the eons 

Department, directly or indirectly, so as to give them an advantage pod Say Bieaga od 

over the general public?—I do not know that any person had any. hand where crocs: 

information ; I am doubtful if they had, because most of the property Wer ortho sro. 

Was acquired about the same time as I acquired mine, which, as I said, perty acquirea 

‘was subsequent to the determination of the Government to cross there. deteraination of 
€ crossing, 


"tr, he 


_ 11042, Is there any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway, 
“directly or indirectly, which you think would assist us in our invest- 
igation and which you could communicate ?—I do not think of any- 
thing at this moment. 


BOWN, 
By the Chairman :— 


Nixon’s Pay= 
master-and- 


_ 11043. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. cree acon 


4 % os Erenees 
, Cit, 

|, 11044. How long have you lived here ?—I think I have lived here ; 
sixteen or seventeen years. 


11045. Have you had any connection, on your own account, with 
matters connected with the Pacific Railway ?—Only an investigation. 


i (11046. What was the nature of that investigation ?—To make enquiries Comma with 
into the Nixon accounts, and into Mr. Sutherland’s affairs at the Fort mYestization 


into Nixon’s and 
#rances Locks, Sutherland’s 


accounts, 
© 11047. What were the powers given to you?—To take evidence 
without swearing the witnesses. 


/ 11048. Was it known in the community that such an investigation 
was going on ?—Yes, 

11049. It was not a secret investigation ?—It was a private investi- 
- gation. ; 


_ 11050. But it was not secret ; it was understood in the community ? 
—It was understood among the community. 


_ 11051, There were no regular sittings ?—No; there were certain 


_“harges made, and the investigation was made to see if there was any 
ruth in the charges made against certain individuals. 


11052. Did you obtain any information on that subject ?—I did. 
_ 11053. Did you communicate it to any one?—None, except the Information 


an communicated to 
sOovernment. the Government. 


11054. In writing ?—In writing. 
11055. Was it considered to be a confidential communication ?—Yes. 


11056. Have you had any other connection with Pacific Railway 
tatters 2—No., 


11057. Your name was mentioned yesterday as a person likely 
0 throw some light on the motives of Mr. Whitehead in assisting Mr. 
m 46 


BOWN 
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Knows nothing 
of Whitehead’s 
jdea in assisting 
Tuttle save what 
he heard from 
Dr, Schultz. 


Never heard that 
Tuttlecould assist 
Whitehead with 
the Government 
or any member 
of it. 


McQUEEN. 


Tuttle: have you any information on that subject that you can com- 
municate to us?—I do not know Mr. Whitehead’s idea in engaging 
Mr. Tuttle. 


11058. Are you aware of any representation on either side, either by 
Mr. Tuttle or Mr. Whitehead, as to the object of that gift or assis- 
tance?—No; only from reports that I have heard, and from what 
Dr. Schultz has stated here—that it was on account of articles that 
came out in the Free Press, and Mr. Whitehead thought that he ought 
to get some paper to defend his cause. 


11059. Are you aware of any inducement in a different direction ?— 
Not that I know of. 


11060. Have you any reason to believe that Mr. Whitehead was led 
to suppose that Mr. Tuttle could assist him with the Government or 
some member of the Government ?—I never heard so. 


11061. Have you any other reason to believe it besides hearing ?— 
No. 


11062. Is there any other matter, either directly or indirectly, con- 
nected with Pacific Railway affairs upon which you can enlighten us 
in this investigation ?—No, I think not. 


ALEXANDER McQvueEEn, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman :— 
11063. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 
11064. How long have you lived here ?--Three years. re 


11065. Were you here about the time that Mr. Whitehead assisted 
Mr. Tuttle with money advances ?—What time do you mean ? 


11066. Any time ?—I am not aware of Mr. Whitehead ever having 
assisted. 


11067. Had you no knowledge of that matter ?—No; only from 
report. 

11068. Do you know of the negotiations which led to that matter ? 
—From report only. : 

11069. Had you no other knowledge but that from report ?—None 
whatever. 


11070. Did you hear either Mr. Tuttle or Mr. Whitehead speak of 
the subject, or give reasons for its being brought about 2—No. 


11071. It was suggested that you might be able to explain that 
the motive of Mr. Whitehead was not that of supporting a news- 
paper as such, but for gaining some advantage, or some other benefit 
connected with his railway matters; are you able to give any informa- 
tion on the subject?—I am not able to give any information on the 
subject. 


11072. Is there any other matter connected with the Pacific Rail- 
way upon which you can give information ?—None. © 
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Cuartes R. Turrie, sworn and examined: Fpetene ear 
By the Chairman :— 

11073. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg, 

_ 11074, How long have you lived here ?—Nearly two years, 


11075. Before that where did you live ?—Montreal; but immediately 
before in Ottawa, 
' 11076, Have you been interested in any of the newspapers here ?— 
‘Yes, 

_ 11077. Which ?—The Winnipeg Daily Times, and the Winnipeg Daily 
News. 


11078. Which was the first ?—The Times. 


~ 11079. About when were you interested in the Times ?—It was issued Interested in 
first on the 4th of April, I think, 1879, and I was <interested in the ate Iaunace 
‘paper until the 13th of January, 1880. 


11080, During your connection with that paper, did you receive any 


gifts or assistance from Joseph Whitehead ?—I received no gift. I 
received assistance. 


11081. In what shape ?-~He became responsible for a considerable Whitehead be. 
amount of plant and stock that was brought to the city for the publi- for nea 
Cation of the paper, on the understanding that he should have either stock for starting 
4 ; Z : ; A paper securing 

a chattle mortgage or lien upon it, with the expectation that that lien, himself by lien. 
I suppose, would be sufficient security for his investment. 


11082. Were you aware at that time that he was a contractor on 
the Pacific Railway ?—I was. 


11083. Where did the negotiations take place between you and him Negotiation took 
which led to this?—In Ottawa and in Montreal; chiefly in Ottawa. Pleat Ottawa, 


- 11084. Where did you live before you lived in Ottawa or in Montreal ? 
—Do you mean to ask where I was raised ? 


— 11085. Yes?—I was born and raised in Nova Scotia, Cumberland 
County. 


° 11086. When did you leave’ Nova Scotia to live in other places ?— 
Tn 1868. : 


11087, Did you know any of the present Ministers of the Crown No intimate ac- 
imately at the time that you and Joseph Whitehead met and nego- any Minister of 
ted ?—No; I had no intimate acquaintance with any Minister at the Crown. 


t time. 


11088. Did you consider that you had any influence with them for Nor influence 
4ny reason ?7—No with Ministers. 


11089, Did you lead Mr. Whitehead to understand that you had ?— ton gd Be lead a. 
0. derstand he had, 
11090. Do you know whether any friend, or any one on your behalf, whitehead led to 
mpressed Bek io that direction 2—-No ie Poueeéa that Mr Whitehead Pefieve that pe per 
was led to believe, from my representations at least, that I could make raltable dnsltins 
hat paper so valuable an institution that his lien upon it would be : 

suiicient security for his investment, 


11091. It has been suggested to the Commissioners that there was a 
Rotive beyond that operating on his mind and leading him to act in 
5 464 


ay 
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ing motives of 
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fr ter i - 
Paialcheseonidic —Nothing at all; I have heard rumours, but from no source that 1 could 


which he could 
place any depen- 
dence. 


the way he did, because he might gain some advantage, either through ~ 
your influence or the influence of some of your friends upon the — 
Government: can you say as to the truth of this?—I know nothing of 
any such motive, and I do not think that Mr. Whitehead ever acted on — 
that idea in any connection, except he may have thought the paper 
would be of value to him; but, as far as I am concerned personally, L 
am sure he never thought so. 

11092. Had he not some reason to believe that you, or your friends — 
would be able to influence the Government in his favour, and would do — 
so because of assistance to you ?—No. 

11093. Are you aware that such a rumour has been circulated ?—I — 
have seen articles to that effect in the Globe, of Toronto, and, I think, 
in the Free Press, of Winnipeg. OR 

11094. What do you say as to the foundation of these rumours ?— 
That they are absolutely false ; there is no foundation for them. | 

11095. Is there any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway 
upon which you can give us information to help us in our investiga- 
tion ?—I know of nothing. 


Anprew G. B. BANNATYNE, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 


11096. Where do you live?—In Winnipeg. s% 
11097. How long have you lived here?—Going on thirty-three | 
years. | 
11098, Have you had any connection with any matter pertaining to 
the Pacific Railway ?—No. 
11099. Are you the owner of considerable property in the neighbour- 
hood of Selkirk ?~I am : of a good deal. . 
11100. Are you able to say whether the ownership of any property, 


by any one either expressed upon the registry or otherwise, influenced 
the decision of the locality for the crossing at Selkirk ?—No. 


11101. Are you aware of any Member of Parliament or engineer 
being interested, so as to influence the decision ?—I cannot, unless 
Dr. Schultz might own a little property around me; we have pro- 
perty all over the country, where we meet together. I think we often 
meet at every municipality in the country. ' 

11102. Are you aware of a discussion or rumour as to the subject of 
the locality of the crossing being selected in consequence of the owner- 
ship of lands by any one ?—No. 


11103. Have you any reason to think that it was in any way 
influenced by any interest in land?—I have never seen anything to 
make me think so. 


11104. Do you know anything of the matter between Mr. Whitehead 
and Mr. Tuttle, of the assistance that was given, or the reasons for it 


place any dependence upon. Bie 


Tad BANNATYNE 
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11105. As to the partnership between Mr. Whitehead and Grant and Alleged impro- 
Fraser, have you any information ?—I know nothing at all except . 
rumours. 


- 11106. There was a transaction between you and Mr. Nixon about 
some land at one time while he was purveyor ?—Yes. 
4 11107. Do you remember the price of the land ?—There were two 
transactions I think about land. There was one here, where he wished 
to put a Temperance Hall; I sold to him and others, 


11108. That property did not affect the Pacific Railway; there was 
another piece of land rented for the purposes of the Pacific Railway ? 
-—I had another piece of land that I had sold and re-purchased, because 
‘the man could not pay me, and Mr. Nixon wished to purchase it. 
“There was a good house on it, and I sold it to him. It is a little back 
a this place. ‘ 


~ 11109, Do you remember the price at which you sold it ?—I am not Sold house to 
but I think it was about $1,500. ROD Ore 


. 11110. Was it sold before he was purveyor of the railway or after ?— 
After. 

4 11111. Were you one of the merchants who dealt largely with him 

on behalf of the Government ?—I believe I got credit for having sold 

a good deal. 

4 11112. But do you not know ?—I know we sold some, but I never had Sold goods to 
“any transaction with him. I had a manager, and I left it all to him. enka: 

‘I never spoke to Mr. Nixon about per cent. or anything else. 


~ 11113. Was the price of this land affected by the fact that he was Price of land n 
‘purveyor, and had the liberty of making contracts ?—Not at all. Pete se 


i. 11114. Was the mode of payment affected in any way by that ?—No; 
he mode of payment was made as easy with him as with any one else. 
e paid interest, and paid the amounts at the time. 


11115. Was anything afterwards thrown off by way of gift or 
reduction of price ?—No. 

i 11116. Has he received any other advantage from you during the 
‘ontracts between yourself and him on behalf of the Government, more 
han would have been received by other individuals, dealing on private 
iccount ?—No; he has not. 

11117. Is there any other matter in any way connected with the 
Pacific Railway which you can explain so as tc assist us in our 
nvestigation ?—I know of nothing. 


‘Witi1am Hesrever, sworn and examined: - HESPELER. 


Nixon’s Pay- 


_ ~-By the Chairman :— master-and- 
“Oh ph er bit vce” 
’ - aN is 1 g ampering 

_ 11118. Where do you live ?—Winnipeg. Satan 


~ 11119. How long have you lived here ?—Since 1873. 
11120. Have you been in any way connected with the Pacific 


Railway ?—No. 
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11121. Did you occupy the building, or part of the building, which 
was occupied on account of the Government at any time ?—Yes; | am 
the owner of the building that is occupied for offices by the engineers 
of the Pacific Railway, and Mr. Nixon, in connection with the Mounted 
Police and the Indian Department. 


11122. Mr. Nixon was also at that time purveyor to the Pacific 
Railway, was he not ?—I believe so. 


11123. Do you remember the circumstance of the building being 
broken into at any time ?—I do. 


11124. Were you occupying part of the building at that time ?—Yes; 
I was living up stairs. 


11125. What portion of the building was broken into?—Mr. Nixon’s 
office. 


11126. Where was that ?—That was down stairs, below my dwelling, 
on the first flat. 


11127. What time of the day or night was it broken into ?—As near 
as I can remember it was after midnight, or early in the morning, 
between 12 and 2. 


11128. Did you hear any noise at the time ? —I did, but I did not hear 
it first; my wife heard it first and she called my attention to it, and I 
went down stairs thinking that it might be on our flat. We occupy 
two flats more. Mr. Nixon and Mr. Rowan occupied the first flat, and 
we occupied the second and third. We sleep on the third flat, and my 
wife heard some noise; thinking it was down on the second flat in our 


own apartment, I got up and went down stairs, but did not find any- 


thing unusual and went back again to bed, but afterwards heard it again, 
and [ went down again, and being satisfied that is was not on our own 
flat, I went down stairs and went into the passage. There is a passage 
behind the office of Mr. Nixon. I listened there and heard footsteps 
in Mr. Nixon’s office. I went round behind the building through another 
entrance to see if there was any light in Mr. Nixon’s office, but I did 
not see any light. At the same time I knew I heard footsteps in Mr. 
Nixon’s office. So ] went up stairs and called my son to go down with 
me, and when he came down I told him he should watch the window 
on the side of the house, and I went through the front door. While I 
stood at the front door I heard footsteps in the office near the door, and 
was certain there was somebody inside. Still there was no light there. 
So I told my son he should go over and call Jacob Smith who lives next 
door to us and call him to come out, as he was one of Mr. Rowan’s 
draughtsmen. My son went to call him up and I remained near the 
corner of the building, watching both the entrances and at the same 
time the window. While I stood at the corner of the building a man 
opened the front door and ran out across the street on the crossing. 
Afterwards my son went to call Mr, Currie, Mr. Nixon’s clerk, at that 
time. He went to the hotel where he was boarding. We entered the 
building immediately after Mr. Smith came. We did not enter it before, 
and we found that a number of papers were distributed on the floor, 
and books and a screw-driver, and a general ransacking amongst the 
papers; and afterwards we sent for Mr. Currie, and he came along and 
locked the rooms again. RS 


e 
% 
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master-and- 


» 11129. Do you think that the person who was in the building was pas pater uP 
disturbed by the movements of yourself and your son ?—I think so; | with papers. 


think the person was disturbed by our movements, 
11130. Then is it your opinion that he had completed the work that Thinks burglar 


he had intended, or that he was obliged to leave it ?—I rather think he }74,70% complet 


was obliged to leave it. 

- _ 11131. I suppose you cannot say to what extent the papers were 
_ disturbed ?—No; I have no knowledge of what had bcen previously 
there. 
11132. Did you call out to the person as he went away ?—I do not 

- recollect that I did, but the person that ran out mentioned something 

which I could not distinguish what he meant; at least I heard a sound 

_ as he ran out. 

~ 11133. Do you think he was speaking ?—Yes; he was calling out 

_ some words, or some sentence. 

~ 11134. Do you know who it was ?—No; I have not the slightest idea. No idea who he 
It was a very dark night. Migs 

~~ 11135. Have you still no knowledge of the person?—I have no 

knowledge whatever. 

- 11136. Is there any other matter connected with the business of the 

Pacific Railway on which you can enlighten us ?—No; none whate ver 


ec ree 


5 ; ; : G. BROWN. 
“GrorGE Brown’s examination continued : 
{ Contract No. 5. 
By the Chairman :— Helping News- 
papers. 


B. 11137. Your name was mentioned yesterday as a person who could No reason given 
“probably throw some light upon the motives of Mr, Whitehead in giving ee 
assistance to Mr. Tuttle: have you any information to communicate to bring a Conser- 
on that subject ?—No; I do not know that I have. There was no reason Winnipeg. 
given for it except the bringing of a Conservative organ into the town, 


"That is all I understood it was for. 


- 11138. Where was this said ?—I could not tell you; here in town. I 
Vimagined from what I gathered from Mr. Whitehead, that would be the 
‘only reason. 


> 11139. Did you say you heard that from Mr. Whitehead ?—That is He gathered this 
r t . : ‘ from conver- 
What 1 gathered from the mean‘ng of any conversation we ever had gations, 


about it. 


- 11140. Was Mr. Tuttle present at any conversation on the subject ? 
— could not say. I do not think so. 


- 11141. Were you led to believe by Mr. Whitehead, or Mr. Tuttle, or Nothing said im~ 
any one else, that Mr. Tuttle had some personal influence over some ibe he sab 
Member of Parliament, or some Minister of the Crown, which would be any member of. 
useful to Mr. Whitehead as a contractor, and which would be exerted had anything to 
if the paper was assisted ?—No; there was nothing said in that way. do with 

From all I understood of any conversation we have ever had about it, 

was that if we had a Conservative organ here it would not do the con- 

tract any harm ; but there was nothing said to imply that the Govern- 


ment, or any individual of the Government, had anything to do with it. 
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papers. Of course I am speaking just from what facts I know, not from rumour, 

because there were all kinds of rumours at the time. 

Whitehead said 11142. Do you know the words that were used upon the subject in 
eo tewiien describing the character of the paper: was there any particular 


es ae reason why Mr. Whitehead should want a paper, either Conservative 
ir ’ 


Free Press had or any other kind of paper, as far as you know ?—I think myself, if 1 
killed the same remember rightly, I heard Mr. Whitehead making a remark that he 
n three or y : : . 

four times. wanted a paper here that would give him what he called fair play. 
The Free Press, he said, had killed the same man over three or four 
times, that was one thing. Any accident that happened on the line, 
or anything that they vot, they seemed to make the most of it against 
the old man—Mr. Whitehead. That was one reason. 


11143. Did he lead you to understand that he considered himself not 
fairly dealt with by the Free Press ?—Certainly. 

Whitehead re- i 

peatedly said he 


oe ae 11144. Do you mean that he expressed that as one of the motives ? 
dealt with by the —Certainly. He spoke of it repeatedly. That was his own idea. 


Nain 11145. Did you ever hear it mentioned by any person that his assist- 
ance to Mr. Tuttle might influence some Member of Parliament or 
some member of the Government, in favour of Mr. Whitehead upon the — 
matter of his contract?—-I never heard him say so directly or indi- — 
rectly. ; 

11146. Have you heard Mr. Tuttle say so ?—If I did it would go in 
one ear and out of the other. I never remember what he said. There — 
is no doubt at all, from his conversation, that he would have every © 
member of the Government at his beck and call. 


11147. Did Mr. Tuttle say anything in that direction ?—No, not 
that I can remember; and Mr. Whitehead was very guarded in 
anything he said in a case like that. 


11148.-Still we wish to ascertain what was said ?—I do not re- 
member. 


11149. Do you know whether Mr. Tuttle’s representation that he 
could influence any member or members of the Government was in 
any way the cause of the assistance given by Mr. Whitehead to him? 


—I never heard the reason—Mr. Whitehead’s reason for giving assist- 
ance to Mr. Tuttle. 


11150. Have you any other means of knowing why Mr. Whitehead 
was induced to give this assistance, except what you have heard from 
Mr. Tuttle or Mr. Whitehead?—No. Only the rumours about the 
town. I did not know anything. I could not swear to it. 
Alleged impro- —- 11151. Is there any other matter connected with any of the contracts, 
per influence, sta 4 3 ¥ c 
or pertaining in any way to the railway, on wich you could give 
us information to help us inthe investigation ?—That is a pretty broad 
question. 


11152. It is in earnest ?—I know; but it isa pretty broad one. Mr. 
Whitehead and I were always very great friends, and I have heard so 
much of it, and yet there is really no point that I can give. I knew @ 


great deal about the road, as it was going on, but I think there is 
nothing of importance, 


11153. Have you ever understood from him that any of his transac- 
tions were with the object of getting some advantages from the Goy- 
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ernment more than he would be entitled to as a matter of right ?— 
No, certainly not ; everything he did was for the purpose of facili- 
tating matters as much as possible with all parties interested. He 
has been fighting, as you know, with the engineers ever since he 
commenced, and the engineers have been fighting him, and everything 
that could be done to facilitate matters, [ think he always did. 


3 z 11154. Are you aware of any transaction on his part with the 
object of obtaining an undue advantage, or which had the effect of 
_ giving him any undue advantage ?—No ; none at all. 


11155. When you speak of his desire to facilitate matters, what 
“matters do you allude to ?—Well, one matter was the dispute between 
himself and the engineers about the loose rock. He, of course, thought 
that he had been very hardly dealt with in that matter, and, from my 
own business relations with Mr, Whitehead, I know that every obstacle 
seemed to be placed in his way in getting through his work. It was a 
fight every month about his estimates, He never could get anything 
done properly. It seems to me there seemed to bea hitch in every- 
_ thing. 

11156. What matters do you say he alluded to when you say he 
wished to facilitate matters ?—His loose rock and rock questions, the 
tie question, and the matter of getting his estimates earlier. 

i 11157. When you speak of questions, do you mean to say to facilitate 
~ the settlement of the questions ?—No; but every month there was 
always something cropping up—either a reduction in the estimate from 
what his engineers said it was, or there was always a fight going on. 


i 


» 11158. What was there he was endeavouring to facilitate or hasten ? 
-—To get these things in an ordinary proper form, His engineers 
_ would make their measurements and return them to him; then they 
would never know what would be in Ottawa. 


: 


11159. Do you mean the money that he was entitled to ?—Yes. 


- 11169. Then it was the receipt of the money that he wished to 
. hasten ?— Yes. 
- 11161. What do you understand that he did in order to accomplish 
that ?—He did anything in his power that he could. 
11162, In what way?—To facilitate matters both for the engineers — 
_ Of course they are the Government, or Government servants. 
— 11163. Do you think he gave the money to Mr. Tuttle to facilitate 
his estimates ?—No. 
11164. I asked you if you knew any of his transactions were for the 
purpose of obtaining any undue advantage, and you say it was for the 
purpose of facilitating matters ?—Of his actions, afterwards and before, 
to facilitate matters and try to get his work done. 
11165. Do you mean that getting the work done was facilitating the 
Matters that you allude to?—In getting his monthly estimates, He 
Spared no trouble. 
11166. Do you mean getting the amount of his monthly estimates ? 
—Yes. 

_ 11167. You see a contractor may doa great deal to facilitate the 
_ getting of the amounts of his estimates, when he ought not to get 
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per influence. them, and I want to understand what you mean by that remark ?— 
NTS el His engineers, he always said himself—he thought himself that there 
dain amount of Was @ certain amount kept back from him and reductions made in his 


jnis estimates was i ; 2 2CQN or a : ° too. 
improperly kept, estimates which were wrong, and his engineers thought so too 


poy 11168. Do I understand you to say that he and the Government 
engineers were continually disputing as to what was due to him ?— 
Yes; continually. 
11169. Are you aware that any effort of Mr. Whitehead’s was directed 
to obtaining any advantage which was not considered at the time 
due to him?—No; [ do not think he did anything of the kind. 
I do not think he made any effort to get any undue advantage. | 
11170. Is there any other matter connected directly or indirectly | 
with the affairs of the Pacific Railway upon which you could give us 
information ?—No; I think not. 
wupivebedd's 11171. Were you Mr. Whitehead’s banker during his time ?—Yes, 


joanker. 
11172. That would give you a better knowledge of his affairs than 
other persons would be supposed to have ?—Certainly. 


ROWAN. pad! ie 
James H. Rowan’s examination continued : 
Velegraph— 
Construction. y 5 
Contract No, 1. By the Chairman :— 
Report on the 11173. Can you produce a copy of the report to which you alluded 
Narrows. yesterday, and which refers to your inspection of the route through 


the Narrows of Lake Manitoba ?—Yes; I preduce it. (Kxhibit No. 106.) 
You asked me, yesterday: “were the suggestions in reference to the 
construction of telegraph by Sifton, Glass & Co., in writing,’—that 
is, when I spoke about the inspection of the telegraph line built by 
Sifton, Glass & Co.—and I said that I thought an inspector should have 
been along over the work at the time it was being built; and you 
asked me had I made that recommendation in writing. I said I 
thought so; but I was not sure. I have since looked up the matter, 
and I find it was in writing. | 


Nothing to pre- 11174. About what date?—The 9th June, 1877. I refer to my letter- 
vent line fr 5 y F ay, 4 p -“t 9 @0N } 
ee Pen ay book and a ead the following extract from that report, a copy ot which 
in fair working 18 On file in the Engineers office :— 

order had the 

construction been _ ‘‘ To sum up the whole IT may say that, with the exception of three points, Dog 
properly done in Lake, the Narrows, and Bay of Lake Manitoba, from which a special agreement was, 


ee aoe I believe [I have not been officially octified on the fact] made through M. Fleming, 


that some one there is nothing which should prevent a lize from being maintained in fair working 
should have been order, if proper precautions had been taken by the contractor in its construction. 
appointed to That that has not been done cannot be denied, and the consequence is he has been 


pe tend put to great expense for repairs and maintenance ; and the result is, I_ believe, these 


It being impossi- tW0 items have already cost him almost as much as putting up the line a second 
ble for witness to time throughout its whole length, while the frequent interruptions in the work have 
do more than also been a loss to him and an inconvenience to the public. In making these remarks 
Se aah Se on it would seem as if I were passing a censure upon myself for not having seen that the 
“ee ties, pee work was properly done. In reply to this, 1 beg leave to submit the following re- 
having to main- Marks which will, I am sure, be substantiated by Mr Fleming. When this work was 
tain line for five about to be commenced, I suggested that some one should be appointed to superin- 
years thought a tend the erection, and accompany the contractors’ men to see that the poles were 
Paap th sunk a sufficient depth in the ground, and properly secured, and the joints in it were 
svould be done properly made, it being impossible for me to more than make a general inspection of 
well. the work, and atiend to my other duties ; the more so as from the unsettled country 
through which the line passes a considerable length of time would be required to 
make the journey. It was considered, however, that such an officer would not be © 
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“mecessary, from the fact that the contractor had to maintain the line for five years, a 
fact which was thought to be a sufficient guarantee that they would in their own 
interest take pains to put it np in a substantial manner.”’ 


In reply to the question you asked me yesterday, as to whether Furnishld Flem- 
I had furnished Mr. Fleming with ahy estimate of the probable of probable cost 
cost of the northern extension of the Pembina Branch, I beg to pe ape aan 
reply that I did, and it was comm@nicated to Mr. Smellie, in Branch. 
Mr. Fleming’s office, in a letter dated 16th July, 1877. You asked 
- me, yesterday, to produce the contract with the North-West Trans- Bal Sneed 2 on 
portation Co. for the transport of rails. The first communication p,oquces papers 
_ Thad on that subject was a letter from Mr. Burpee, dated 25th June, asked for. 
_ 1875, sending me a copy of documents relating to the transport of steel 
rails, delivery and storage, which I now produce, together with the letter. 
(Exhibit No. 107.) Further, on the 19th May, 1876, I received a letter 
_ from the Secretary of the Department of Pablic Works, enclosing me an 
_ official copy of the same document. I was asked for plans and profiles of 
_ Cross Lake trial lines. These are being prepared, and J will have them 
_ readyfor you to night. I was questioned, yesterday, about the completion Railway Con- 
_ ofthe eastern portion of contract 14 by Mr. Whitehead, andan agreement ooniaer No. 14 
made between him and Mr. Sifton, which was to be subject to the approval 
of the Minister of Public Works. I then stated what, from my recol- 
lection, I believed to be the purport of that agreement, whatever any 
written document might say to the contrary. I now produce papers Produces papers 
_ which, to my mind, seems to confirm the view I then took. These Cone ae 
papers are marked A, B, and CO, and were placed in my hands by the Ser eae 
acting Engineer-in-Chief, at the timo that the transaction took place, Whitehead. 
_ Aisaletter from Sifton, Ward & Co. to myself respecting the con- 
tract with Mr. Whitehead, and dated the 13th September, 1878. B 
is the agreement between Messrs. Sifton, Ward & Co., properly 
signed and witnessed, and bearing date the 13th September, 1878. The 
third, C, is aletter from Mr. Francis J. Lynch, dated Winnipeg, Sep- 
_ tember, 1878, addressed to Messrs. Sifton, Ward & Co., and show- 
ing them the respective costs of doing the work in different ways. 
T will now hand these papers in, if required, and I think an inspection 
of them will confirm the view that I took as to what the nature of the 
_ agreement was. 


11175. They will not be required at present. If wanted you can send Baitway locas 
_ them by mail to Ottawa. Do you remember whether a line considera- Contracts Nos. 
__ bly south of the present location of section 15 was made by Mr. Carre (pods audot as 


_ —Yes; a survey was run by him on the southern line. 
wt 


ae Agere profiles of that line finished ?—A profile was finished of section Ibm ore 
the portion he run. y Carre, 
11177. Did that come under your inspection ?—Yes. 

11178. Did you consider it a favourable line ?—In some respects. 


hy a8 3 : j ine ?7—AS cards In some respects 
11179. How would it compare with the adopted line?—As reg Tare TRC ORvEbIe 


_the amount of work especially, I think it was a more favourable section ;han present lire. 
than the present line in some respects. 


xin41180. Upon the whole would it have been a better line to adopt do 
“you think ?—I think not. 


- 11181. Why not ?—Because it would lengthen the line considerably But it would | 
48 compared with the present line. Notwithstanding the lesser amount and though work 


ar: 


f work we would have done upon it as compared with the present lighter no saving, 


‘a? 
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contract 15, it was thought by the Chief Kngineer, who went into the 
matter very fully with myself, that no saving would be effected if we 
had to abandon the work already done upon contract 14, what would 
have been necessitated by the carrying out of that line. Its increased 
length, and the cost of making that increased length and operating it 
for all time to come—these and,other similar matters which were given 
very full consideration by the’@hief Engineer and myself, led him to 
conclude that it was better to adhere to the present line at that time 
than to attempt to make a change. 


11182. I believe that consideration was after the line through the 
Narrows of Lake Manitoba had been settled upon ?—Yes; that is what 
I mean by stating it would have increased the length of the general 
line,-and taken it out of the direction it was desirable to follow. 


11183. Had the line as first projected, that is south of Lake Manitoba, 
been adopted, would it have been possible to have made this south line 
of Mr. Carre’s work in with it, and on the whole diminish the cost of the 
railway ?—I think it is quite probable it would, if that had been the 
line first struck upon when the surveys were started. 


11184. What I mean is this: if, before the Government had been 
commited to any expenditure, there had been the choice of the two 
routes from Rat Portage, one by the present line to Selkirk and thence 
northward or north-westerly across the Narrows of Lake Manitoba, and 
the other the southern line from Rat Portage as surveyed by Mr. Carre, 
crossing the river at some point south of Selkirk so as to continue it 
south of Lake Manitoba, which would have been the most favourable 
line for the public interest ?—I am not prepared to state positively which 
would; but I think probably tke southern line. 


11185. If you have made no comparisons it is not likely that you 
could give any opinion on the amount by whith it would have 
been more favourable ?—No, I could not say ; because at the time that 
the comparison came up, when we had to make a compavison, we were 
tied down by certain facts. 


11186. Contracts had been let and money expended, which no longer 
left the choice a pure engineering question ?—No; we thought it was 
not necessary or requisite to go into the question, in the light which 
you have put it, at that time. 


11187. Assuming that the Government was committed to the 
crossing at Selkirk, and that no expenditure had been made east of 
Red River on contract 14, would the south line run by Mr. Carre and 
joining in with the present route somewhere upon 14, have been a 
more favourable line than the one now adopted over 14 and 15 ?—I 
am hardly prepared to say whether it was or not. 


11188. Do you think that the principal reason for not adopting the 
southern line of Mr. Carre’s was that the work had gone too far on the 
line of 14 as then under contract?—I think that was one of the 
leading reasons, 

11189. Do you remember any other reason or consequence ?—One I 
have mentioned—the length of the line and the cost of maintenance 
for all time to come. : 

11190. Do you know by how much that would have lengthened the 
line ?—I think, if my memory serves me right, something about five 
miles. 
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11192. What is it?—Taking the length of the road, curvature and _ toba. 
_ the gradients, you find out what amount of traffic can be carried over 

it by engines of a certain power, which would cost a certain sum, and 
the cost of fuel and other ingredients, oil, &c., that are required. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


11193. But with the same gradients and same curvature it is reduced How to arrive at 
most fayourable 


to a question of so much per mile ?—Yes. lind 


By the Chairman :— 


11194. If the capital applied to the construction of one was so much 
less than on another—that the saving of interest amounted to more 
than the saving of running expenses on the other line—would that 
_ enable you to say which was the most favourable line to adopt? 
—J do not think that that alone would. : 


11193. What else would be a material element in the calculation ?— 
The country to be benefitted by the railway, and the probabilities of 
more or less traffic on the route through which the road would pass. 


11196. Assuming that the local traffic would be equal on each line, 

_ is there still any other material ingredient in the calculation ?—Ycs; I 

think so. I think that in a transcontinental railway, such as this is 

. contemplated to be, that other things being equal the shorter that you 4 
- ean make the route the better. 


11197. That is—leaving aside the question of capital and interest Ina transcon- © 
involved in the construction of the one or the running expenses of the nen eek 
 other—the line which could be travelled over in the shortest space of best. 

time might induce an amount of through traffic which a road of 


greater length would not induce ?—Yes. 
11198. Are you of the opinion that this was one of the reasons why 7st ther om 


the direct line from thé Narrows of Lake Manitoba was at one time through the 
Narrows was 


projected ?—I am. projecteds 
11199. Do you mean that the probability of through freight and 

passengers was an important factor in the problem ?—I am of opinion 

- that it was, and that the object was to get the shortest and most favour- 

able line from ocean to ocean. 


11200. Do you know whether the question of local traffic over a differ- 
ent line, but which would not be the shortest line, was taken into con- é 
sideration ?—I cannot say. 

11201. Was it taken into consideration at any time when you and the Shortest line 
Chief Enginéer discussed tho matter ?—My reply to this will be given ory oa 
with hesitation, for this reason : I am not positive, but I think, as regards be swelled from 

_ that question, it was contemplated that this railway would be pushed °* ig tals 

through with considerable rapidity, and that it was intended to be 

 athrough transcontinental railway. Local traffic on it at that time— 

what I mean by that time is, the short time before it was expected to 

_ be completed—would be small. Local traffic was to be subsequently 

- furnished to it by branch railways in addition to what it would draw 

_ itself after the country became more fully settled. 


11202. Do you mean that the necessity of finishing it within a short 
_ period made it impossible to give it all the advantages that it would 
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have had if time was not so pressing—in other words, do you mean 
that it was recommended to make itin a short time with less advantage _ 
than if time had not been material ?—It was always contemplated; as I 
understood that it was going to be pushed through within a short 
period of time, and that consequently local traffic could not amount to 
much in that time—in the time I mean from its commencement to its 
completion, 


11203. In your opinion, would the road be a more profitable under- 
taking if it had been built without respect to the speedy completion, 
but only with a view of its being made a paying matter ?—I do not 
think I am in a position to answer that question, 


11204. I want to know if that was an engineering element in the 


problem ?—I fancy it was, but it can only be supposition. 


11205. Do you remember whether you and the Chief Engineer con- 
sidered the question upon those matters, or whether he alone undertook 
it ?~I do not think he consulted me on that particular point. 


11206. As an engineer yourself, and without reference to what has 
taken place, are you of opinion that the more profitable undertaking 
would have been to consider the settlement of the country through 
which the road was to pass, so as to increase local traffic from the 
beginning rather than wait for its development afterwards by branch 
lines ?—If I knew all about the country then when this work was 
undertaken that Ido now, probably that would have entered very 
strongly into my consideration ; but so little was known at that time of 
the vast extent and fertility of the country here, that I do not think I 
would have been in a position to give it that consideration which I 
ought to. ~ 


11207. By the light of the present day do you as an engineer think 
that it was a fortunate decision to plan the road in the most direct way 
across the continent, irrespective of the nature of the country as to 
settlement, through which it was to pass ?—I think that a line being 
started and bnilt, and intended as a quick and speedy transcontinental 
railway, I would sacrifice some of the benefits to be gained from local 
traffic and improvement to make it the most direct route practicable 
across the continent, provided that the engineering features of that route 
did not largely enhance the cost over what a road more favourable 
for settlement would be. 


11208. Then do I understand you to say that in your opinion the 
decision of that day was correct ?—I think what the Chief decided was 
Pion tee ee : 

11209, Do you mean right according to the light of that day, or right 
according to the light of the present day ?—I think it is right still. 


11210. Then that involves this sequence: that the through traffic 
gained by the short line would be more profitable than any increase of 
local freight which would be gained by going through a better settled 
country ?—I do not see that, for this reason: a through line is a trunk 
line, whatever local traffic springs up will be led to that trunk line, 
when it is completed; by branch lines. It is not probable that two 
great trunk lines will be run across the continent anywhere in close 
proximity to one another, and the through continental road, although 
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not probably placed in exactly the best position for local traffic in the 
first place, will have that local traffic come to it in the course of time. 


a 
‘11211. Will that not be after the further expenditure of building 
branch lines ?—Certainly after the country is settled and branch-lines 
are required. 
11212. Would not the advantage of the local traffic which may be 
ultimately obtained be diminished if the cost of the construction of 
_ these branches on the original shorter line amounts to more than the 
cost of increasing the longer line in the first instance ?—It seems to me 
that in that way of putting it, you are leaving out of consideration 
altogether the through traffic. 


11213. I do not intend to do that ?—By the construction of a short 
through line, which is built to compete with through transcontinental 
~ lines, you give it a superiority for that competition, and the local iines 
to be subsequently built will afford it a large local traffic besides. 


_-:11214. Of course the amount of through traffic, or rather the per- 
centage of the through traffic upon the whole trafiic, would form a 
material element in your calculation; for instance, if upon this road 
 one-twentieth of the whole receipts should be for through traffic it 
would affect the whole question materially ?—Yes; but in consideration 
of this question and the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
as I understood it, the first grard object was the construction of the 
_. transcontinental railway. 
— 11215. Do you mean irrespective of its being a paying undertaking ? 
_ —Trrespective of local traffic altogether. 

11216. Do you mean that the amount, whether it should be great or 
small, of the through traffic, was not an element in the engineering 
calculation ?—No; the calculation was that there would be a large 
through traffic in consequence of the shortness and directness of the 
line across the continent and the very favourable gradients that we 
were enabled to obtain on this line. 

11217. Do you know whether there was any calculation as to the 

“probable value of the through traffic as compared with the whole 

traffic ?—I cannot say. 
11218. Do you know what percentage the through traffic over any 
_ transcontinental line bears to the whole traffic ?—I have read, but I do 
 notat this moment remember what proportion it bears on the Union 
or Central Pacific Railway. I fancy, however, that the through traffic 
bears a small proportion to the local. 

11219, Do you think it is more than one-seventh of it ?—I cannot 
say at this moment at all. 

11220. Assuming it to be one-seventh of the whole, the rest will be 
occasioned by the nature of the country through which it passes; for 
‘instance, whether it is well settled, or whether there is much business 
done in it ?—Yes. 

11221. Now ifthe through traffic on this line does not exceed one- 
seventh of the whole, which do you think will be the more important 
element in deciding whether it should be a short through line or a 
longer line through a country well settled and in which there is more 
business ?—I think that if I am giving upa transcontinental railway, 
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“ine north of 
Lake Mami- 
tobae 


Object of making 
Canadian Pacifie 
Railway to ena- 
dle it to compete 
successfully with 
other transcon- 
tinental lines. 


If after comple- 
tion of line 
through business 
no more than 
one-seventh of 
the whole busi- 
ness that could 
have been secured 
py a different 
route through a 
better settled 
country ; asa 
purely financial 
question, witness 
would have 
lengthened the 
line, 


But the question 
not merely finan- 
cial, it was 
national and 
Imperial. 


~ 


For the present 
irrespective of 
Imperialinterests 
the longer route 
giving more busi- 
ness would be the 
better line froma 
financial pojnt of 
view. 


I will build it through a country most settled. If you cease to have 


that the most important feature in the thing, then I will take the line 
through the country that will bring most local traffic regardless of 
length. 


11222. IT understood you to say that the reason why yon, as an engi- 
neer, considered the short transcontinental line the best, is because it will 
induce the most through traffic, which will be of more importance than 
the value of the local traffic through the settlement ?—You have misun- 
derstood me, and what I intend to convey—that the consideration and 
object of making a transcontinental railway of the Pacific Railway 
was to enable it to compete favourably with transcontinental railways 
in other parts of the continent, 


11223. If after that competition the business should be no more than — 


one-seventh of the whole business, how would that affect the question— 
I mean one-seventh of the whole business that could have been secured 
by a different route through a better settled country ?—Do you mean as 
a financial undertaking ? 


11224. Yes?—As a purely financial undertaking, I should feel 
disposed to lengthen the line so as to secure the local traffic, 


11225. Do you mean that the question of the amount of through 
traffic to be secured by this particular line was not entirely a financial 
question ?—I think it was not; I may be mistaken, but [ think not. 


11226. What was the other question ?—I think it was a national and 
Imperial question. 


11227. Do L understand that the interests of this country and the 
probability of a monetary return was not considered to be of so 


much importance as the interests of the Empire generally in the con-— 
struction of this road ?—I do not know anything about this at all. I 


thought you were asking my views ? 


11228. So I was, but you went on to say what had been done, and 
you have gone back from the decision you formerly gave ?—Of course 
it is purely surmise on my part. When I say I think it was, or was not, 
my answer is, that, as a purely financial undertaking, I would be 
disposed to lengthen the line so as to secure a greater amount of local 
traffic. 


11229. Irrespective of Imperial interests and by the light of the — 


present day, which do you say would be the most favourable engineering 
and financial undertaking, to make a direct short route with a view 
to the speedy transit across the continent, or the long route which 
would bring about more business from the country more or less thickly 
settled ?—I think, for the present, the longer route giving more busi- 
ness to the line would be the better line. 


11230. You mean better from a financial point of view and without 
considering the Empire ?—Exactly. 


11231, Then the reasons in your mind, if any, for making a short 
and direct line across the continent are, the consideration of Imperial 
interests rather than of pecuniary results to Canada? You will under- 
stand that I am only asking at present for nothing more than your own 
individual opinion ?—Then my answer is, that I should be disposed to 
lengthen the line somewhat for the sake of securing local traffic. ' 
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actions with 


 ~-By the Chairman :— Allowaye 


| 11232. Have you with you any such book as was referred to in the Produces book 
‘subpcena served upon you ?—I have a book showing all notes dis- Containing all 
counted in the bank. in Ontario Bank, 
11233. Will you please look at it and see if it contains a reference to 

any note or acceptance made by W. F. Alloway or Thomas Nixon, and 

sdrawn or endorsed by either of them? I have no desire to see any 

other person’s business.—Can you give me any date? I should also 

like it noted that I give this evidence under protest. If there have 

been anything, Ido not think there have been any transactions for 

some years. 

“ 11234. We wish to know nothing of any note or acceptance upon Finds November, 
which only one of these names appears; it is only.as to paper upon pupsteegrdot 
which both names appear. We wish you first of all to find if there is F. Alloway 


Ker « 
a reference to any such paper ?—I do. eke ee 


_ 11235. When ?—In November, 1875. re a 
11236. What is the amount of the paper ?—$1,000. I am simply 

taking from my books. I could not say. Our books are headed in the 
columns “ Promissor” and “ Acceptor,” In another column “ Drawer” 

and “ Endorser ; ” “ For whom Discounted.” 

_ 11237. What is the name of your book ?—Discount Register, 


11238. Whose name do you find recorded as maker or acceptor 2?— 

W. F. Alloway. 

11239. Whose name do you find recorded as endorser ?—Thomas 

Nixon. 

11240. Whose name do you find recorded as the person for whom it Discounted for 
was discounted ?—It was recorded here as W. F, Alloway. tsar Pe 


11241. Are you likely to have the original there referred to in your 
custody now ?—-No. 

11242. Is this one of the books of your bank ?—Yes. 

11248. Which bank ?—The Ontario Bank, 

} 11244. Are you manager and agent of that bank ?—I am. 

) 11245. Do you find any other reterence to paper of this kind ?—If 
you could give me any date at all. 

11246. Iam afraid I cannot assist you. We are enquiring into 
matters we know nothing of. We wish to find out what other people 
know ?—There isa matter of between 20,000 and 30,000 notes discounted, 
and it would be almost impossible to say. 

11247. If you say you are not able to say within a reasonable time we 
will give you further time?—I am afraid it would take too long a 
time to hunt it up now. 

11248, Can you, from memory, say whether there were more notes 
than that ?—No ; I could not say at all. 

11249. Perhaps it will not be necessary to enquire further ; if we 
should wish it we will notify you so as to give you time to look 
them up. 

| 47 
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Contract No.I5. J) Ff. RowAn’s examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


Verification mea- 11250. Was there a verification measurement by Peter Grant of the 
by PeterGrant, work on section 15 ?—There was, I believe. 


11251. Do you know why it was ordered ?—I do not. 


11252. Do you know what the result was ?—I do not. I would like 
to say 1 donot. I know it was taken, and we afforded him all the 
assistance in our power to take it. e 


Received official 11253. Do you know the reasons which were given for taking 


notification that , , [n2 ° ’ ye ay ; 
work wastaken, contract 15 out of Mr. Whitehead’s hands ?—An official document was 


ao whises sent to me from Ottawa with instructions to serve iton Mr. Whitehead. 
serveon him. I read it over and served it. That document is, to the best of my 


recollection, an official notification that the work was taken out of his — 
hands. He being absent from here at the time his lawyer accepted ser- 
vice. Further than that I know nothing of the matter except from my 
position as district engineer. I know that the work was not being | 
carried on sat:sfactorily. 


11254. There has been a question very much discussed, namely, the 
authority for the change of work on section 15 from the trestle 
work system to the solid earth embankment: do you remember what 
was the first authority for the change ?—I remember the whole circum- 
stance very clearly, from having given evidence under oath on the whole — 
subject before a Committee of the Senate in Ottawa, about a year and | 
a-half ago. ~ f. 


11255. Can you say who was the first person who directed a change— — 
who had any authority to do so ?—The question of authority to doso is, — 
I have heard, a moot question. 


Marcus Smith 11256. I will alter it by saying the first person assuming to have ~ 
nese fo make the authority ?—The person who authorized me to make any change was éq | 
change from the acting Engincer-in-Chief. ff 
areeue Ail es to } 
80 earth em- 2 » Gm) dade : > Wel ] i iy 
Hol detatpdeer nt 11257, Do you mean Mr, Smith ?—Yes; Mr. Marcus Smith. I looked © 


regard toa por- On his order us being all that I require]. This, however, refers only ~ 
Nonof work. to a change of a portion of the work from trestle to earth embankment. — 
The authority for the complete change was communicated to me by ~ 
the Engineer-in-Chief, Mr. Fleming, last year. His letter to me stated 
that the Government approved of the change and had authorized it. 


11258, Do you remember whether you had authorized the contractor _ 
to make any change before Mr. Smith had directed you so to do ?—No. 3 


11259. Do you mean that you do not remember, or that you did not — 
authorize the change ?—I do not remember that I authorized any change _ 
until I was authorized by Mr. Smith. iy 

Originalestimate 11260. Can you say now, in round numbers, how much the cost of the 
15, $1,600,000. eeti- Whole work on section 15 will exceed the estimated cost at the time 
compicre ©” ~~ the contract was let?—Yes. The original estimated cost was about oF 
$2,500,000. $1,600,000 on the tenders put in. The estimated cost to complete is 
$2,500,000. 4 


11261. Then the difference is about ?—$900,000. 


11262. The trestle work system would have been a less expensive 
one than the one now adopted ?—It is a mere matter of construction, BOS 
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11263. I mean the first cost—construction cost ?—Yes, Contract Norge 

_ 11264. Can you say how much of this difference of $900,000 is pro- $250,000 due to_ 

_ bably due to the change from trestle to earth embankment PS About cueer nome 
$250,000, I think. 


trestle ; $650,000 to 
an excess of solid 

_ 11265. To what do you attribute the balance of $650,000 ?—To an Tock excavation. 

excess of solid rock excavation, in the actual quantity of rock to be 

“Temoved, on the line over what was placed in the approximate quan- 

_ tity submitted to parties tendering. 


11266, Was that from a change in the grade, so as to make the quan- 
tities greater, or was it from inaccurate calculations at the beginning ? 
—There isa difference of opinion on that point. 


This sey item due 
, 4) G23 eG . eas nese pe DP peas in part to change 
— 11267. How is it in your opinion ?—I think it is due to both—partly grade, in part 
to both. to inaccurate 
a... : : ; calculations. 
__ 11268. How much of the increase was caused by the grade being Explanation as to 


altered ?—I cannot at this moment answer that question. When the piscrepaney ba 
: : 0 : ated 
discrepancy was first discovered Mr. Carre undertook to make an explan- and actual quan- 
ation. I desire to say that at the time that the quantities to be tities. 
Submitted for parties to tender on under the present contract, or at that 
letting, were called for, Mr. Carre was engaged in the field locating 
_ and cross-sectioning contract 15, I received instructions from/Ottawa 
_ fequesting an estimate of the probable quantities required in order to 
submit to tenderers, and I sent cut from here to the line, and got Mr. - 
_ Carre in to assist me in making up the quantities; and as the thing was 
_ Wanted very hurriedly, I instructed him to make up the quantities of 
rock and earth while I went into the designing of trestle work and 
king out the quantities of timber work that would be required to 
mplete the voids. He gave me in the quantity of rock that was 


that account we struck off about 20,000 yards of rock. If my 
“Memory serves me right, the quantity he had was 320,000 yards; and 


hich he was then making, I accepted these figures as correct with 
tha rded them with my estimate of the other 
antities to the Engineer-in-Chief, It was only a considerable time 
erwards that I first became aware of the fact that there was going 
© be such a large discrepancy between tne quantity of rock to be 
etually done and that submitied to the tenderers. brought it to the 
Notice of the Engineer-in Chief. He was very much surprised and dis- 
eased when I brought it under his notice, and desired that I should 
ve some explanation of how such a discrepancy could occur. I 
pealed to Mr. Carre as having made up the quantities for an expla- 
nation, in order that I might lay it before Mr. Fleming, because he was, 
have already stated, completely taken aback by finding there was 
ch a discrepancy between the quantity given and what it was turn- 
out to be. Mr. Carre furnished, I believe, the Chief Engineer with Carre furnished 
explanation—I think there must be a copy of it on file in the office (rian with an 
that accounts in a large measure for the increase of the quantity and 
Cost ofthe work now as compared with what it was estimated to 
under the form of tenders; and many people have, in consequence, 
ught that the increase in cost was due to the change from trestle 
«AS 
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Comtract N0. 15. work to earth filling, when in reality a large part of the increase in cost 
was due to incorrectness in the original estimate of the quantity of © 
rock to be removed. - 


No sufficientdata 11269. Do you understand that error in the estimate at the beginning © 
in first place i, to be caused by some miscalculation upon the data which had been — 
a Oe obtained, or because it was impossible to obtain sufficient data to make — 

“ a correct calculation ?—We had not sufficient data in the first place to — 


obtain anything like a correct calculation. | 


Thinks there 11270, It was no fault in the figuring then upon the data which were | 

must also have “obtained t— Edo HOt wish to say that. I think there must have been 

calculation. some error in the calculation; but, at the same time, I say positively that 
we had not sufficient data to arrive at a correct estimate or any- | 
thing like a correct estimate, but I think there must have been an- 
error in the calculation besides, although, in justice to Mr. Carre, I 
must sey that he was of opinion that there was not, and endeavoured | 
to explain how it was. 


Requisite before 11271. Before the calculations of quantities take place, what infor- 
cee matjon is obtained by the persons in the field ?-—The longitudinal pro- 
made to profile files of the country along the centre line of the railway is taken, and 
and cross-section : nis , ‘ : ; 
line. subsequently at requisite sntervals cross-sections are made both of the 
cuts and fills. ay. ‘ 
In this case cal 11272. Do you know whether the calculation, in this instance, was 
culations based — made upon the centre line only, or upon the additional information 
only. which wuld be afforded by cross-sectioning ?—On the centre line only | 


to the best of my recollection. 


Therefore assum- 11273. Do you remember whether it was assumed, for the purposes of 
ed the country that calculation, that the surface of the ground was level and that the 
calculation proceeded on that basis ?—That was the only basis on which: 


it could proceed at that time. 


11274. Then it was made in that way you think ?—That was the way 

it was made. a 
11275. How would these particulars of the centre line be recorded by 
the person in the field ?—In the level book. . 
How quantities 1.276. Does he record particulars for each locality as he proceeds 
are calculated on along the line ?—He takes levels along the centre line of the railway 
line. and records the height of the surface of the ground at every 100 feet, or 
fifty feet here and there. These were necessary before a certain assumed 

datum. Subsequently a grade line, supposed to represent formation 

level, as it is called—or about eighteen inches below the rails—will su 

sequently be drawn on the profile, balancing the cuts and fills, 0 

otherwise, as is deemed desirable ; and the depth below the surface 0 

that grade line in cuttings is the figure by which an approximate cal: 


culation is made of the quantities. a 
11277. Does the level book contain sufficient data to repeat th 
calculations if necessary upon that subject ?—Certainly. 4 ; 


11278. Do you know whether they were ever repeated from the datas 
recorded, in order to ascertain whether Mr. Carre had actually made ¢ 
mistake in his calculations or not?—1 am under the impression thal 
Mr. Carre went over them all again himself. ; 
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- 11279, L understand that this level book being present and affording Comtract No 85. 
this data, that any person not connected with the field work can make 


the calculation ?—Yes. 


11280. So that it was possible to ascertain from the level book itself, The correctness 

without Mr. Carre’s presence, whether his calculations as to quantities lationeconiaees 

“were correct upon the data furnished by that book ?—Yes: assuming Pave been tested 
rom level book 

the country to be level. by anybody. 

- 11281. Certainly; and I understand that was the way it was assumed 


all the way through for the purposes of this calculation ?—Yes, 


_ 11232. But although that can be repeated and his calculation tested, 
‘you are uncertain whether it was ever ascertained whether he had 
made a mistake or not upon the subject ?—I am certain it was ascertained 
at he had made a mistake. 


©. 11283. Where was that ascerfained ?—When I came to find the 
“quantity of rock over 500,000 yards, rather than 300,000. 


_ 11284, Was it ascertained by calculations from this field book, which 
affords sufficient data, or was it only from the result that you say it 
"was ascertained ?—It was ascertained when we came to calculate from 
the cross-sections that the quantity of rock that would actually have 
“to be done was in excess of the figures given by Mr. Carre. Whether 
the figures were gone over again of the mere centre line profile or not, 
1am not prepared now to state, but 1 rather think they were. 


ia 11285. The information given by the cross-sectioning would afford 
altogether new data for the calculation ?—Certainly; and correct data, 


_ 11286. I am at present not directing my enquiry to that matter ; I 
understand you to say that Mr. Carre contended he had made no mis- 
ke in the data which his field book afforded ?—Certainly. 


‘: = 11287. But he contended if there was any error it was because his 

field book did not afford sufficient data, inasmuch as there had been no 

_ cross-sectioning ?—I think that was Mr, Carre’s contention. 

11288, I understand you to say that you thuught there had been a Of impression 


¥ : - that Carr 
Biscalculation of the data which. his field book did afford ?—That: is inisealeulated, 


11289. And you say you think that was tested ?—I think Mr. Smellie, Thinks SmetNs. 
in the office, had the quantities re-calculated. ties re-calculated, 
© 11290. Do you think it likely that the level book is still preserved ? 
Do you know whether it is the practice to do so?—I think itis; butif 
it is not, the profile is preserved. The original profile isin the office at 
Ottawa from which the heights can be taken and calculated the same 

as from the field book. 


11291, You will probably see the drift of my question when I remind 
you that ifhe was instructed to make his calculation upon a simple 
entre line, and the result turned out to be insuflicient, it would be no 
fault of his; but if the centre line gave him sufficient data to make the 
Calculation, and in the calculation he made serious errors, then he would 
be at fault, and it is with the view to ascertain where that responst- 
bility lies that [am pushing these questions ?—It is not a fault, An 


error may happen to any one. 
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ContractNo.15. 11292. Well, call it an error or mistake ?—Yes; it was an unfortu-_ 


nate one if it was an error. 


11293. Iam not sure whether I asked you before what excess of 
rock excavation was due to the change of grades—I mean in round 
numbers ?—-I think vou did; and that I replied that I was unable from 
memory to get at this moment the quantity. ee: 

Grades revisedby 11294, In the matter of grades who governs : are they revised by 
otto Ottawato the Chief Engineer ?--They are revised by me in the first place, and [ — 
oy revised by send them subsequently to Ottawa for the approval of the Engineer-in- 
nrief Engineer. IC 
Chief. 

11295, Have you any recollection as to what quantity of rock exca- 
vation had been executed when the error in the estimate was discoy- 
ered ?—I can tell you by reference to my estimates and letter-books. | 


11296. Piease do so ?—I will take a note of it. a 
11297. Do you know whether the levels of Lake Manitoba and Lake 


Winnipeg, as marked upon the map, are correct ?—The relative levels 
between the two lakes ? : . 


Lake Winnipeg 11298. Yes; either the positive levels or the comparison between | 

tea, Lake Man. them. I would like to know what the levels on the map are ?—They | 

itoba 804. are not correct as now known; they were supposed to be accurate at | 
the time this map was made, but I believe they were arrived at from 
adding to the height of Lake Winnipeg, which is arrived at from our 
surveys at the east, the figures given in, I think it is, Professor Hind’s 
report of his examination of the country in 18517, or thereabouts. Our 
own subsequent levels, run subsequent to the date of this map, make 
the relative levels to be, assuming Lake Winnipeg to be 710 feet above 
the sea, Lake Manitcba would be 804. I speak from memory, I can~ 
give it to you exactly to-morrow. It is only a saving clause to say itis 
from memory, as I think it is correct, though I would like to be sure. _ 


f 
11299. Do you remember a dispute between the contractor and the 

Government on the subject of loose rock measurement ?—Yes. 7 

Did not direct 11300. That has been explained very fully both by Mr. Carre and by | 

put inioembank- Mr. Whitehead ; but there is one matter which, perhaps, you can explain 

ment without also: whether loose rock was put into the embankment at any time. 

measurement in : : : : ° 

any classification, Without being measured in any Classification to the contractor under 
your directions ?—I think not. ode 


11301. Were you aware that it was done ?—No. “ps 


Plas roninct on 11302. Were you aware that solid rock outside of the prism was put 
rock outside. into the banks without being allowed for ?—No; he was allowed for all — 
CDNB a thera the rock put in the embankment, that was taken from outside the autho- “ 
yards ofearth in rized prism of the cuttings, as earth, at the rate of three to two; that Pi 

Naa "is to say, if he took two yards of rock from outside the prism and put — 


it into the bank he was allowed at the rate of three yards of earth. 


11303. Is that because two yards of solid rock is supposed to fill a nit 
space in the bank equal to three cubic yards of earth ?—Yes. 


11304. So that you allowed him the same price as if he had made 
that filling with earth instead of rock ?—-Hxactly ; that is to say, we’ 
allowed him the space of three yards of earth in the bank. I think, but 
I am not quite positive, that he makes a still further claim than that, i 
which is this: that owing to the fact that rock stands at one to one 


ut 
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11805. The question of loose rock i 
doubt about that. 


11307. There is a dispute about classification : does that apply to the 
tock outside the prism?—No. That applies to boulders and rock, 
other than rock in situ—solid rock. 


_ 11308, It is contended, on the part. of the Government, that stones 
_ found in earth if they cannot be handled in a certain way, are only to 

be counted as earth ?—If less than fourteen cubic feet they are to be 
_ Classified as earth; if forty feet, as solid rock. 


_ 11309. Were you aware that the engineer in charge certified to a 
smaller quantity of rock excavation than had been actually excavated, 


? for the reason that it might require more than the regular price to take 
out the balance—at the bottoms of cuttings for instance ?--[ was. 


_ 11310. Was that with your approval ?—Yes. 


11311, Upon what principle was that done?—It was done on the 
principle that he was going on: doing all the massive part of the work, 
ifI may use the expression, and leaving the minor or costly parts until 
‘the end to be done, in spite of repeated orders to the contrary, stating 
that he would do all this when he laid the track and had the cars to 
it. In my judgment, as well as the judgment of the division 
gineer, there was a large part of that work that could not be done 
m that way; and, when we found that he would not obey orders, to 
Keep ourselves safe, in case at any time he should fail to complete his 
work, and it should be thrown upon the hands of the Government, with 
all the costly work left to do and all the remunerative work done, 
© refused to give full measurements. 


11312. Then is it understood that the certificates are not statements 
f the real work done, but only a certificate of the work be ought to 
e paid for, although more work was done ?—The certificate states on 
face that it is an approximate estimate. Every certificate we make 
rports only to be an approximation; and every certificate which is 
de up monthly is an approximate statement of the total amount of 
vork done from the commencement on the contract up to the time 
en it purports to be a return of work, and it only professes to be an 
proximation. 


11313, But is it intended to be as correct a statement as can be given 
the actual quantities known ?—Yes; that is the intention. 


_ 11314, Then why is a smaller amount named; is it for the reasons 
have given?—Exactly. It is because I conceive that a certain 
amount of discretion is left in the hands of an engineer, occupying the 
Osition I did, as to the amount of the returns that are to be made. 


11315. Then you consider that, although the certificate purports to 
state, as far as your knowledge will permit you to state, the quantities 


that it would make more bank lineally, 
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stand at a slope of one and a-half to one, he €omtract vo. 15, 


claim for more 
lineal measure- 
ment not allowed 


. 8 still an open question between Measurement of 
him and the Government ?—He disputes the measurement; there is no 


loose rock 
disputed. 


question of classification than of quantity ?—Of 


Government's 
view that stones 
less than fourteen 
cubie feet should 
be classified as 
earth; if forty 
feet as solid rock, 


Engineer in 
charge under di- 
rection of witness 
certified toa 
smaller than the 
actual quantity 
of rock excava- 
tion. 
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Contract No-l5. executed, that it is not intended really to state the full amount, if for 
any reason you should think any portion of the price should be kept 
back ?—I do not think it does. 


11316. You consider it necessary to frame your certificate in that — 
way to sa\e the Government the expense of finishing at a higher price 
that work which was left undone at the contract price, and the retain- _ 
ing of the percentage which is always left in the hands of the Govern- 
ment might not cover it, so as to save them from this loss ?—No. 


11317. Have you considered up to what height of the embankment 
trestle work, as originally contemplated, would be the cheaper mode 
of construction ?—Beyond what height, not up to what height ? 

tTrestleandbank 11318. Yes; beyond what height?—I have. At the contract rates 

Canteen test, in this particular contract, the point where embankment and trestle 
were of about equal cost was eightcen feet. This was due to the high — 
price of material for forming the embankment, and to the low price of 
timber. Had the things been more equal the relative quality would | 
have given a deeper bank. 


11319. Does that include the solid rock bases, or do you assume that — 
that is present in both cases?—No; I think that is compared with the 
earth bank. 


11320. Do you mean to compare a oui hae and trestle super- 
structure on the one side, against solid earth embankment, without any 
: base, on the other side of the question ?—No; I mean to compare the 
filling of any valley up to a certain level, where that valley would be | 
crossed by trestle work up to that level the whole way across from the 
bottom up, with earth without any trestling. 


Rock base would 11321. Does the question of rock bases alter the comparison in any ; 
alter comparison 
way ?— Yes. 


11322. How would it alter it: I mean would it alter the height at 
which you say they are equivalent ?—Certainly. 


11323. Have you considered it with that element in the calculation? | 
—I have. I have submitted a voluminous report considering it in every 
possible way, and showing the price per lineal foot of the embankment 
in every way it was possible to make it under the contract: earth bank, 
earth bank with rock base, and earth bank with rock sides and base, the 
centre and bottom being earth. 


11324. That report was made to Mr. Smith: is it likely to be found 
at Ottawa ?—I think so. Ifnot I can furnish a copy. 


Disputeasto 11325. Is there a dispute upon the subject of the sufficiency of the 
spection of ties. ties used upon contract 15?—No; not as to the sufficiency but ag 


to the number and the inspection. 


ContractNo.14. 11326. One of the contractors, either on 14 or 15, represented 

Contractor put in that after ties having been accepted by the Government he used 

positiveorders them in the road; and after they had been used for a considerable | 
gros the division Vie ay Oar Or a YCAr and a-half—he was required to take them out 
; and put in others, which has not been done yet ?—That all occurred on 
contract 14, but as a part of contract 15. The facts are these > 

the contractor went ahead with the track-laying night and day, and 

put in ties in spite of positive orders to the contrary from the 

Division Engineer, Mr. Thompson. I have his report upon the subject, 


which, if deemed necessary, I can submit a copy of it. In consequence 
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_ of his doing this I declined to return that part of the track as completed, Contract No» 14+ 

and subsequently sent over the road to cull the bad ties that were put Ped ance bee 

_ into the road after he had been using the road quite a time himself. put in, to be y 


11827. We understood Mr. Carre to say, in his evidence, that he consid- Railway Loca» 
_ ered you had not visited the road very frequently while he was finally Con uateN ie 
"locating the line. It may have been later, but he mentioned the inter- 7 must have visit- 
vals which happened between your visits; are you able to say about ed line about 
how frequently the line was visited by you, or whether it was visited aa 
_as often as necessary ?—I visited it as often as I possibly could in connec- 

_ tion with my other duties; I could not say exactly how many times I 

visited it, but it must have been twenty-five or thirty times. 


~ 11328. Do you think the work done was less efficient than it would 
have been had you been able to visit it oftener ?—Possibly, if I could 
have visited it oftener it might have been better. 


ee non 


yt 11329. Have you any reason to think that it would have been better ? Better is he could 
_ —Viewed by the light of subsequent events, I suppose it wouid. I LTO 

_ want it to be distinctly understood that I could not visit it more fre- 

quently, and attend to the other duties that I had to attend to. 


11330. It was not from any neglect on your part ?—No; it was not 
_ through any intentional neglect or wilful neglect. 


Me 


___ 11331, Have you ever estimated the comparative cost of bridging the Rea River 
. Red River at Selkirk and at Winnipeg?—I think I did make some et ta 
eo 


q rough calculations some years ago. 


11332. Can you say what the result was ?—My recollection was that Very little dit 
_ there was very little difference in the absolute cost between bridging odes Rea 


here and bridging at Selkirk, if these are the two points to which you Hedy at Sel- 
allude. Winnipeg. 


11333, Did that include the filling for any distance east and west of 
the banks of the river ?—To the water’s edge ? 


11334. Yes, to the water’s edge ?—Yes; it included not the filling but 
_ the trestling at Selkirk. 


11335. So as to reach the general level of the prairie ?—Yes. 


a 11336. Have you compared the cost between the bridge at Selkirk bifrerence in cost 
i ‘in that way, and at any other point besides Winnipeg—Stone Fort, for eine at 
~ instance, on St. Andrew’s Rapids ?—Yes ; itis my impression I did, Tam 

> pretty sure I did, only in rough approximation, never going into details. 

- The result was that the difference in cost would be very trifling at any 

point, if that was the only comparison that was to be made. 


11337, What other element do you think ought to be taken into 

consideration in comparing the two points ?—A large number which 

_are all set forth in my report on the subject. 

~ 11338. Do you mean the report in which the level of the water was At Selkirk a large 
given when the country was inundated ?—Yes; all the various matters gee she Bei 

which in my judgment required to be taken into consideration in by Government. 

_ determining on where the site of the bridges should be, are brought 

under notice in that report; possibly, speaking from memory, the 

 consideration—which at the time the location was made was considered 

_ to be avery important one—was the question of property, to whom it 

belonged, on the bank of the river—I mean that at Selkirk a large 


amount of property was owned by the Government; and this utilized 
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as a town site, as it very probably would be, would have brought in a ae 
very large amount of money to the Government, amply sufficientin my 
judgment to more than pay for the cost of bridging the river. ‘* 

11339. Do youremember, in round numbers, what value was attached __ 
to that fact ?—-I submitted the fact. I do not know what deduction the 
Chief Engineer drew, or what value he placed upon it. I submitted the 
fact to him. 


11340. I mean in the calculation of amounts: do you remember the — 
amount which was set down as the advantage to be gained from the 
property owned by the Government in that locality ?—I do not know. 
I do not know what value might be placed upon it; it was a questionof | 
the extent of property to be sold. 


11341. Had you estimated the cost of the bridge and approaches ?— 
Yes. 

11342, What was that?—I think it was between $200,000 and 
$250,000. The value of the property would largely exceed that. There 
is something like two miles square of a town site laid out there. 


11343. Do I understand you to say that the difference between the 
cost of the bridge and approaches at Selkirk ahd at Winnipeg would be 
equalized or thereabout, the advantage of the present selection being — 
only the value of the land at Selkirk belonging to the Government ?— — 
No. A 

11344. It was independent of that ?—Independent of that. I may 
illustrate: I think that the cost of the bridge here—and you will under- 
stand me I am speaking of things as they stood at the time it was done — 
and not as you see it now—the cost of the bridge here and there would | 
not be very dissimilar, if both bridges were placed in an equally perfect ~ 
position of safety. I add that because a bridge is now being built here; 
and it is being built for less money and at a very considerably lower level, — 
but of a much more fragile construction, than any bridge I contem- 
plated. 


11345. Have you set out in the report to which you have alluded, 
your views upon the question of inundations and the waterway of the 
river, and the effect upon the bridge or the crossing ?—I have, not only — 
the effect upon the bridge itself but the danger to surrounding property, _ 


11346. Are the views set out in the report stilt your views?—They. — 
are. It is the report which Mr. Fleming publishes—that is the report. — 
By Mr, Keefer :-— 
11347. There is no cross-section of the river at Selkirk in that 2—If — 
not I shall ask to put in a cross-section of it, bocause I put in cross- 
sections of every cross-section that was taken of the river. 


~~ 


NE ec 


11348. Do you remember what might be the extreme length of a — 
bridge at Selkirk:from the higher banks; there are two plotted: higher 
and lower ?—The bridge itse!f about 700 feet across the river, the — 
trestle work at the side 2,000 feet. 


11349. Additional ?—Yes, 


11350. Making altogether 2,700 feet?—Something over that; but I i: 
want you to understand that in the report I submitted, not only was _ 
there a longitudinal section of the river with the general prairie level __ 
shown, and every water level given, and from the most accurate and | 


ey Say tot See CS 
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disinterested testimony that could be obtained, but also cross-sections of edit yoe 

- ‘ ? rossing. 
_ the river at every point that was ever suggested by anybody were 
attached to the longitudinal sections. 


_ _ 11351. Would not the line of railway after it had crossed the bridge 
_ also have crossed the low lands to the west of the river that would be 
overflowed with the flood ?—About ten miles west. 


- 11352. To what extent would it be overflowed ?—To a depth of three 
feet, about. 

__ 11353. And what width ?—Speaking from memory, I think from 

1,000 to 1,500 feet. 


b 11354. You spoke of the depth to which it would be overflowed ; did 
you refer then to the flood of 1852?—I presume so; that is what I 
presume you are referring to. 


_ 11355. Yes; I referred to the flood of 1852 ?—I may further add that Witness’s idea to 
my idea—if the work had ever got to that stage, when that portion of tube teste = 


the line was gone on with—was to suggest that an opening should be work so as to 
BS 5 5 ne 5 afford an outlet 
left at that place, by means of trestle work, so as to afford an outlet for for surplus water 


the surplus water should ever a flood oecur there again. aetna es 


11356. You would not propose to make a solid road across that part 
of it?—No; certainly not. 


By the Chairman :— 


_ 11857. Are there any other matters appertaining to the question of peat A Ce 
inundations which you have mentioned in that report, and which you @oubie. 
_ how think material to the investigation of the subject ?—I do not know 

that there are; but there is one thing I would like to mention now, 

_ because it so happens that I heard remarks made about it here yester- 
_ day, in the evidence of one of the gentlemen who gave testimony before 
the Commission, that is as to the widening of the river and consequently 
_ the lessening of the chances of future inundations. With reference to 
that point, 1 am willing to bear out fully what is said with reference to 
_ the widening of the river in some places to a very considerable extent 

indeed, almost double, I think. I, myself, since I have been in Winni- 
' peg, about niue years, think the river opposite the foot of Broadway 
“must be at least 100 feet wider than it was when I first came here; but 
{think it is fallacious for anybody to suppose that because the river But this does not 
8 widened at some point that that diminishes the chances of an inunda- (iminish the 
on, because as long as there is one single point on the river between 
here and the lake that is as narrow as it was at the date of the floods, 
“the chances of inundations still continue, as you cannot pour a 
quantity of water through a funnel any faster, no matter how large 
_ you make the upper end of it, as long as the lower end is only ofa 

given diameter. ‘That there are such points in the river which are to- Because to-day 
day no wider or very slightly—imperceptibly wider than they were in whore the riveris 


the flood of 1852—I think can be ascertained by disinterested testimony. ob ha ELIS 


ishould gravely regret—seriously regret—should such an event ever 1352. 


happen again; I think it would be a fearful calamity to the country ; 
but that it is impossible is not the fact. 


(11358, Do you remember what was the price of transportation of rene pon ties 
rails from Winnipeg to Selkirk by any means then available at the @ontract No. 18, 
time that it was decided to get Mr. Whitehead to finish the Pembina 
“Branch North ?—I think there is a tender for the transportation of 


ails that will show that. 
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Contract No.18. 11359, Do youremember who made the tender ?—Kittson. The facts mi 


Witness told con- are these: the first I knew of such a,contract at all was the rails 


rails at Selkirk. coming here and parties asking me where they would unload them, and - 2 


I told them at Selkirk; and they told me they could not go down the 
Rapids at St. Andrew’s. I said: ‘‘ You must go down ; I want the rails 
Contractor down there.” They said they would not, that their agreement with 
had the Government was that they could navigate the whole Red River 
from Moorhead to St. Boniface, and were bound by the Government 
to carry the rails as long as there was two feet of water in the river, 
but to go over the St. Andrew’s Rapids they had to have six feet. I 
thought it was a very peculiar thing, and if my recollection serves me 
right, I applied to Ottawa to know if it was the case, and I got a copy 
of the agreement that was made, and I insisted upon their going down 
notwithstanding their contract. I said they must go down, that there 
was six feet of water there. They went down with the first load part 
of the way, and then turned back when they got to the head of the 
Rapids, and unloaded them when they got to a place called the Birches, 
opposite Bird’s Hill, Pembina Branch now. I think it was the follow- 
ing year they made the same pretext, and said there was not six feet 


of water in the Rapids; I said there was, they said there was not. It _ 


was a question of assertion; and I hired a”small steamboat and had a 
beam stretched across her forty feet long, and had teeth put into it 
like a rake three feet apart, and made her go down the river from here 
to Selkirk, and took the levels in the river when she went down, and 
there was no denying that there was eight feet of water, without any 
boulders to strike the teeth three feet apart, and by that means I got 
the rails, 900 tons, down to Selkirk. Then the water fell to 
the level that we knew by our levels would not leave more than six 
feet over some of the boulders, and I ceased to insist. But my own 
impression is that the difficulty was not so much that they could not 


go down, as that having gone down they had not the power to tow — 


their barges back again up the Rapids. 


11360. I understand that the time arrived when, in your opinion, they 
were no longer compelled to take them down ?—Yes. 

Railway Con-= 11361. It was necessary then to procure some other means of trans- 
eet oe cn. portation ?—Yes; in addition to which we had a large quantity of 
Contract 5 aw Tails landed on the bank of the river between here and Selkirk, which 
BuildingPembina Was neither near St. Boniface to be utilized where we wanted rails, nor 
Branch would yet near Selkirk. ‘The building of the Pembina Branch would enable 
to be taken to US to get these as well as other rails to the part of the line where they 
where needed at Were required, at a comparatively small additional expense, beyond 


small expense. a : 
building the Pembina Branch. 


11362. Do you remember what would have been the cost of trans-— 
porting those rails from the points near Winnipeg down to Selkirk so 


as to make them available for section 14 or 15, as the case may be, if 
you had not built the North Pembina Branch ?—I do not remember at 


this moment, but I presume the figures Mr. Fleming submitted must — 


have been nearly correct, because he had the contract to judge by 


when he made the proposal to the Government about building the — 


Branch. 


Contract No. 33. 11363. Do you remember the substance of the contract between 


Toe ie Murphy & Upper as to completing the Pembina Branch ? 
—I do. 


Ai 
; 
, 


t 


| 
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11364. What was it?—Theroad was to be completed and partially Contract No. 33. 
~ pallasted by the time named in the contract, and fully ballasted by the upper «Co.'s 
December following. COntEaot on ae 

ng Whitehead’s 
: 11365. That was the completion of the grading which had been left Work gngcempina 
undone by Mr. Whitehead under his contract ?—Partly that and partly i : 

a portion of the road, about seven or eight miles between St. Boniface 

and the northern end of what had been Mr. Whitehead’s contract that 

had never been let before at all. In other words, it included the grading 

_ from a mile south of St. Boniface station to the point where Mr. 

' Whitehead’s grading had been done, and the putting of Mr. Whitehead’s 

_ grading in proper shape to complete the road, together with all the 

__ bridges, culverts, cattle guards, road crossings, &e. 


11366. Did they complete their contract ?—They did not. 


_- 11367. Was the work taken out of their hands by the Government ? work taken out 

Yes, : of their hands. 

» 11368. Under what sort of arrangement, or was it in the absence of 

"any arrangement ?—I cannot say what arrangements were made, See ee acon 
_ except that I got orders to go on and complete the work myself at the tractor’s expense 

__.expense of the contractor by days’ labour. DY 
"11369. Was it done in that way ?—We are doing it still. 

11370. Then the work undertaken at that time by Kavanagh, Murphy 

- & Upper has never been entirely finished ?—No; we are urging it for- 

_ ward to completion as fast as we can. 

Deic . By Mr Keefer :-— 

~~ 11371. What remains to be done to complete it?—Several bridges Rahat bi 

have to be built, some road crossings have yet to be put in, and a por- ae eee 

“tion of the fencing has to be completed, and also a portion of the 

ballasting. 


By the Chairman : ; 
Ties— 

11372. There was a contract with William Robinson for delivering Contract No. 36. 

ties on the Pembina Branch; do you remember whether that contract 

was fulfilled ?—It was not. Pe i" 

: 11373. In what respect?—He did not deliver the ties that he con- fo perfor iia 

_ tracted to deliver at ail, nor those that he did deliver within the time °O™*** 

specified. — 

11374. Have the ties been delivered that were intended to be 

_ delivered under the contract ?—Yes; we procured them by other 

means. 

11375. Is there any other matter upon the subject, or any dispute 

_ or difference of any kind ?—Not that I know of. 

-’ 11376. You are not taking part in the settlement of any dispute on 

~ the subject ?—No; I have made all my reports on the subject. What 

action the Government have taken on it I do not know. \ 

11377. Had you any jurisdiction over the fulfilling of the contract 

made for the equipping and working of the Pembina Branch with 

_ Mr. Stephen ?—None whatever. 

11378. That contract was ended and the work taken into the hands Operating Line. 

of the Government—the running of the road ?—Upper & Co. ran it for Governmen? 

awhile until the work was taken out of their hands, and since that the blce Bianake 

_ Government have been operating it themselves under their own officers. 


a 
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11379. Is it worked under your supervision ?—No; I have only 


charge of the construction. 


11380. The manner or efficiency of the working of the road asa 
running road is under the direction of some other person ?—Yes. 


11381, Who is that ?—Mr. Lynskey. 


11382. Have you any information, which would help us in the inves- 
tigation, to give on that subject: have you been enabled to notice 
whether the work has been well managed or ill managed, or is it pay- 
ing, or anything of that kind ?—As to paying, I could not say; but as to 
working, I think it has been as well managed as it is possible to do 
with the means at his disposal. 


11383. The first 100 mile section west of Red River is under 


your supervision ?—Yes. 

11384. The contractor, Mr. Ryan, has mentioned that he considered 
that a considerable delay occurred in the locating of the line after he 
was ready to go on with the construction, what is there to be said 
about that ?—There was some delay at the commencement no doubt. 
The amount of water at the back of the town here, where nobody 
seemed to be aware before that there was such a quantity, seriously 


ay tel 


interfered with the prosecution of the work. It is very difficult indeed 
to get at the point where the work was to be started, even to make the — 


survey. The engineers were over their waists in water. There was 
a difficulty in getting away that water, and from this and other causes 
there was delay in setting out the work; but I think that that was 
really the principal cause of delay—the amount of water both inside 
and outside of the city limits and the difficulty of getting rid of it. 


11385. Are you aware that there has been a change in the character 
of the road-bed from that which was intended originally ?—I do not 
know that there is any change in the character of the road-bed. There 
is a slight change in the way of the carrying on of the work. 


11386. When I said the character of the work I meant that the road- 


bed was to be of earth originally, and that now it is made for a consi- — 


derable distance of ballast without any earth being taken from the 
ditches or put into the road-bed ?—'he way | would put that is that 
it was contemplated to make portions of the road from ditches dug at 
the sides of the road, but now some of the places that would have been. 


made up on that way have been made by hauling material from 


borrow-pits. It so happened that these pits are of gravel, and the 
portion used for that purpose—I mean the bank purpose—may be 
considered as earth work, and the portion that is put on top for holding 
the rails in place as ballast. 


11387. Is it not contended by the contractor that because this lower 
portion of the road-bed is of a different material from that originally 
contemplated that it will not be necessary to make the road-bed so 


wide, but he has to be paid just as if it had been made to the full width — 


originally intended ?—I do not know what his contention is at all. 
11388. Has not that matter been submitted to you at all ?—No. 
11389. Have you understood that he was not making the road-bed 


of the width, for instance, that it was originally intended?—I under- _ 
stand that he raises a claim that in consequence of his having to goon 


and lay the track on the prairie, in order to expedite matters now, and 
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put material in underneath afterwards, that it is more costly to him Copt™act Ne. 4s. 
_ than if he had graded it first and laid the track afterwards, That is 
what I understand to be the contention. 


11390. Has he made this contention to you, or has he made it direct 
_ to some superior officer in the Department ?—I think he has mentioned 
the matter verbally to me. Ido not think he put it in the form of a 
complaint that I was to take notice of, but I fancy that he has discussed 
the matter with the Chief Engineer. 


~ 11891. Then whatever his contention is, | understand you to say prefers not giving 
that it is a matter upon which the Chief Engineer is giving an opinion nis opinion ae 
or considering ?—Yes; and which I expect at some time or other, pro- Einind oecone 

_ bably, to be called on to give an opinion too; and I would not like there- tractor. 

“fore to hazard any opinion now until the matter is put before me in 

‘some shape by the party making the claim. 


11392. That change in the manner of making the road-bed is a 
matter which you have not given sufficient consideration to pass a final 
opinion on ?—That is the fact. As the matter will probably come 
_ before me officially, I would rather not express any opinion ou the 
“Subject at all until it is brought before me in that shape. 

z 11393. Is there any other matter that you think of which you 
consider would be desirable to give, in the way of evidence, so as to 
Assist us in this investigation ?—Not at this moment; but I would like 
to have permission to do so if I think of anything before you leave. 


NIXON. 
Winnipka, Friday, 8th October, 1880. 
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HOMAS Nixon’s examination continued : verona 

} : Private Trans— 

-~ By the Chairman :— °- actions with 
Alloway. 

11394. Do you know whether there was any other person of your tn fall of 1875, & 

Jame living in Winnipeg in the fall of 1875 ?—There was a man named bre ee 

‘homas Nixon. The way I know is that I received letters in that name other than wit- 


‘which were not for me and I returned them to the office. Withinon © ae 


11395. Mr. Brown, of the Ontario Bank, yesterday led us to under- SpONstRis be. 
Zand from some memorandum in a book which he produced, that there aa 

ad been a note of Alloway’s endorsed by Thomas Nixon in the fall of er 
875, passed through the bank, and we wish to know whether it was Does not remem: 


fou or some other Thomas Nixon ?—I do not remember of any such barendorsing 
ote, 


11396, Now that I mention this fact to you, does it induce you to alter 
four opinion on the subject ?—It might, but I would like to see the note, 
ecause I do not remember. I have no recollection of the matter 
lirectly or indirectly. Of course if I had I would not have made that 
Statement so positively. There were no relations between us that I 
Could call to mind why such a thing should have occurred. Do you 
Know the amount of the note ? 


11897. $1,000.—I do not remember the transaction. 


11398. In what business was this other Thomas Nixon ?—I do not 
Know. I did not know him at all. I never saw the man. 
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11399. Mr. Brown thought it would take a considerable time to look - 
through his books to ascertain whether there were other discounts of — 
the same name, therefore we did not ask him at the time to give the — 
matter a full investigation; but if you would be good enough to go your- — 
self to the bank you could see if any light can be thrown upon that — 
subject as well as this other, unless you have in the meantime dis- 
covered the bank-books or some other materials which would enable 
you to give us the information—that is, the amount of deposits to your — 
private account while you held your official position ?—I could not tell — 
that; I could not discover that from my bank-books. I find in my 
bank-book with the Merchants Bank, on the 17th June I placed $505 
to the credit of the Canadian Pacific Railway, but what it was for I~ 
could not tell. | 


11400. Was that in the official account ?—No ; if I remember right— © 
and I think Iam correct—the ledger-keeper gave me to understand — 
afterwards that it was no business of theirs. They did not care who it — 
was for. | produce my private bank book showing a credit on the 17th — 
June, 1875. My returns, of course, wotld enable me to know what that — 
was, whether it was all one sum I received that day or not, but there 
is no other entry in any of my private books which would lead me to 4 
find out. That is marked “ C. P. R.’”’ as you will notice (handing the - 
book to the Chairman). 


11401. May there not have been credits in your private account 
which in your bank-book would not be marked C. P, RK. ?—Certainly; | 
that is the only one that is marked. It was either a question of keeping” | 
the money in my cash-books in the office or placing itin the bank. You 
will notice by the exhibit which is before you (Exhibit No. 104) that 
the moneys were placed with rapidity to the credit of the Receiver- | 
General. August 24, 1875, for example, $100; August 25 (next day), 
$91. Then coming down to 1877: twice in October, 2nd and 18th ; twice 
in December—the socond time is for the Red River road, however. In | 
February, 1878, twice; again early in March: 12th; twice the same day 
in July the same year; twice in August the same year; twice in 
November the same year, and four times in December the same year ; 
showing you that the moneys were not detained by me for any long 
period of time. eo 

11402. That statement would not show that some moneys have not 
been always retained by you. I am not suggesting that they were ; i 
am only speaking of the value of that statement. That statement only 
shows that you accounted for those moneys in that rapid way which 
you describe, but one might make a mistake and nut account for other | 
moneys ? —Certainly ; I suppose so. be 

11403. Yes; and it is with a view of ascertaining whether any such 
mistake did occur?—I did not discover that, because I cannot dis- 
cover what never occurred. That is an impossibility. a 


- - 
- 


11404. Do you mean it is an impossibility for you to have made a 


mistake ?—Yes; almost, certainly. I do not see how I could. a 


11405. Will you see if you have made a mistake about this endorse: 
ment ?—Certainly ; that is not moneys though. Hy 


Sade 
11406.-Would this bank-book which you have show the amount of | 
deposits which went to your credit in your private account in Januar, | 
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mt! No; it would not. This is my book with the Merchants Bookekcomingt 
ID n ° 


11407. You remember an item of $2,861, or thereabouts, which was $2,361 charged to 
_ the balance to close up Brown’s account being spoken of when you Brown and 6a 
_ were giving evidence before ?—No; I do not remember. heading * Bank 

‘ cecount. 


11408, Do you remember my asking Mr. Conklin about that parti- 


ularly, when you were present ?—Yes; but Ido not remember the 
circumstance, 


» 11409. Lam asking whether you remember such a sum was credited 


to him to balance his account ?—Yes; I see a statement of that account 
an the books, 


11410, It appears by the books that about 14th December, 1876, 
Brown was charged with achequeof $2,861, that on the 15th December 
© was credited with an item of the same amount, under the heading 
Bank Account ?”—Yes. 


11411, And it also appeared by your cash-book, which was in 
_ effect a bank-book, that that amount had been drawn from the bank, 
_ and the cheque itself was produced showing that it was endorsed by 
_ John Brown ?—Yes. 


_ 11412. I would be glad if you would ascertain whether that amount 
‘Went to your private credit, which you can do at the same time that 
you endeavour to ascertain this matter of endorsement. It will save 
‘Us some time if you will do it, instead of our having the books here to 
‘look over them ourselves ?—Yes; I will do that. 


Wo. T. Jenntvas, sworn and examined : JENNINGS. 
.. nn A ; Surveys, B.C.— 
a By the Chairman. Onitance to 

- P Blackwater 

11413. Where do you live ?—At Rat Portage. River. 


11414. What is your occupation ?—I am in charge of works of con- in charts Of 

struction on contract 42. struction on con- 
11415. Had you been engaged in any work connected with the Cana- 

_ dian Pacific Railway before that ?— Only on surveys. 

| 4 11416, When were you first engaged ?—In the spring of 1875. 


7 


tract 42. 


il, 1875, went 
11417. About what time ?—In April, 1875. — torbritish’ Colum. 
‘11418, Please state the progress of the work which you undertook 

and your connection with it ?—During 1875 ? 

11419, From the beginning ?—On receiving instructions I proceeded 
_ to British Columbia with other members of the staff, and there my 
party was formed, and we proceeded to the point at which I was to 
commence operations. 


11420. What was the number of the party who accompanied you to Size of partys 
British Columbia ?—I do not remember the exact number, but I think Seventeen- 
there must have been some thirteen or fourteen. 


11421. All of your party ?—No,; in my party I think there was only 
bne or two who accempanied me from Canada, 
48 
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€hilanco to 
Blackwater 
River. 


Axe men engaged 
at office, Victoria. 


Whole party in 
field: twenty-five. 


Survey from 
Chilanco River to 
vicinity of Black- 
water River to 
find head waters 
of Nazco River. 


Trial location. 


Excepting flour 
and pork brought 
supplies with 
them. 


Engaged on work 
from 9th June to 
15th October. 


100 miles. 


No difficulty 
about supplies, 


11422. Had you charge of the party ?—I had charge of my own 
party. 

11423. What was done when you arrived at British Columbia ?—The 
party was fitted out and men were engaged. 


11424. How many men were engaged, and where were the. engage- 
ments made ?—At our office in Victoria. We engaged the axe men_ 
necessary for the work. ‘hese men were hired at so much per month, 
and their board and expenses from Victoria to the works and back; 
and after getting the requisite number and supplies — 


11425. Do you remember about the requisite number ?—I had 
thirteen altogether that season. My whole party in the field, if 
remember rightly, consisted of about twenty-five altogether, including 
the packers. After all preparations were completed we left Victoria 
and proceeded by the waggon road to Soda Creek. 


114-6. What was the locality in’which you were to make the survey. 
that season ?—From Chilanco River to the connection with Division M. 
in the vicinity of the Blackwater River. I was instructed to find the 
head waters of the river called the Nazco, if practicable, to proceed ir 
that course to the Blackwater, or to the junction with Division M. 
Division M party was working from Fort George down the Chilanco 
River to Blackwater, but they were to go on and meet me on the 
Nazco, if I should succeed in getting over the divide. . 

11427. What was the nature of your survey to be ?—A trial location 
simply. Over a portion of the distance I had information gathered 
from a previous survey, the first twenty miles probably. 


11428. Had that beenatrial location survey ?—No; a trial or explor- 
atory line had been run through there the year before, and I was 
instructed to commence at a point near that line to be decided upon by 
Mr. Cambie and myself. 

11429. Whore was your base of supplies that season ?—With the 


exception of some pork and flour, we carried all our supplies with us. 


11430. From where ?—They were sent from Victoria, as far as | am 
aware, but we got them at Soda Creek, and we bought our cattle 
twenty miles, I think, from Soda Greek, on the way to our work. 


11431. Is Soda Greek a tributary of the Fraser River ?—Yes; it is 
avery small creek, It is just a crossing point—that is where W 
crossed the river. 

11432. That is somewhere in the latitude of your point of commene 
ment, or is it a little north 2—Soda Creek is a little further north tha 
the point of commencement in latitude. a 

11433. How long were you engaged on that work ?—I returned t 
Victoria on the 4th November. 

11434. How long were you engaged on the work ?—From the 9th 
June to the 15th October—perhaps the 16th. During that time Wwe 
were engaged in surveying work entirely. ; 

11425. That is the extent of the field operations for that season ? 
Yes, that is the extent ; altogether about 100 miles. c 

11436. Had you any difficulty about supplies ?—No; our supplie 
were sufficient—we had all that we required. ‘ 
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11437. Who had the responsibility of obtaining the supplies and Blackwater 
_ fixing the prices for them ?—Mr. Robinson was the purveyor for that ee 
district. j 


P purveyor. 
11438. Where was his headquarters ?— Victoria. 


. 11439. Did he go with you to purchase them at this point ?--No; Deputy purveyor 
» Ihada deputy purveyor with me, and the only supplies that were With Witess. 
_ purchased by me there were the cattle and some minor articles. We 

_ got nine head of catile, as far as I can remember. 


11440. Did you meet with any unexpected difficulties in the progress Obiiged to deflect 
of the work?—According to the instructions I received, [ thought my tae Ohiciont reas 
_ course would have been more direct, but owing to the barrier of 

» mountains, I was obliged to deflect to the east, after reaching the head 

~ of Chizicut Lake. 

_-:11441. Did you meet with any other difficulties?—No; our only 

_ difficulties were not getting the line through. I was rather disap- 

» pointed in the gradient, but I did not consider these difficulties. 


11442. Were there any troubles with the men?—No; not more than 

_ ordinarily. At one time the men were inclined to be a little unruly, 

i. but they were quieted. On two occasions they were a little trouble- 
some. 


11443. Did it. end in delaying the work ?—No; there was no delay 
. whatever in consequence of these disturbances. 


~ 11444. You say you arrived in November in Victoria; did you pe eee 
_ remain there during the winter ?—I remained there until January. 


wore on profile, 
WC. 

11445. At work ?—In the office, engaged on the profile and office 

_ work of the field operations of that season. 


*. 11446. What was your next operation ?—I returned to Ottawa. At Ottawa. 


_ 11447. Was any work done there ?—Yes; the profiles and ylans 
were completed there, and quantities taken out, 


11448. Was the result of the operations of 1875 to find a practicable 
line if the connections with it had been feasible: J mean was that 
link of the line feasible ?—The object was to get as good a line between 
these two points as possible. 


11449. Do I understand you to say that you surveyed what was 
considered to be a feasible link in the line, if the rest of it had been 
feasible ?—[ believe that this portion of the line was as good as could 
_ be got in that country in the time and with the staff at my command. 


11450. Without comparing it with any other line or with any other 
part of the country east, was it a feasible location ?— For a mountainous 


q yy From Dean 
country 1t was. (niet through 


. B : : Saimom Kiver 
11451. What was your next operation after being in Ottawa in the  Vatiey. 


winter of 1875-76 ?—I was sent back to British Columbia in charge ot 1876, back to Col- 

a party to proceed to Dean Inlet. My instructions were to run a trial eerie fine 
location line from Dean Inlet through the Salmon River Valley to the Troe eee . 

connection with the line previously run by Mr. Hunter. River Valley. 

11452. Where did you make up your party ?—Some members of my How party made 

_ staff came from Ottawa, others I obtained at Victoria. The men were “ 

all engaged in Victoria; of course the canoe men were parily taken 

_ from the Fraser Valley in the Lillooet District. 
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Inletthrough 11453. What was the number of the party ?—At one time the party — 


Salmon River ; at icy 
Valley. must have numbered on to sixty. It was a double party. 


Party a double 11454. You mean a party for running two different explorations or 

open’ Be surveys ?—No; the nature of the country being such, we required a 
larger force than ordinary to enable us to get through the mountains 
during the working season, and for that purpose I was allowed a double 
party. 

“Double staff 11455. You mean because of carrying supplies ? No; on account of 


«required so that 5 5 2 ir i aff ox 
location and trial the nature of the country we required to have a double staff, so that 
lines might go on location and trial lines could be going on at the same time. To all 


simultaneously. intents and purposes it was the same as two ordinary parties. 


11456. Each of them carrying on different work ?—Yes; one party — 
engaged on the trial line and the other following up with the location. | 


Fifty-two miles. 11457. What was the extent of the country surveyed at that time, 
and between what points?—The/ length of the location line was — 
between fifty and fifty-two miles from Kenirquit, the head of Dean © 
Inlet, through the Salmon River Valley, to the rolling country beyond 
the main range of mountains. 


11458. Did you complete the operations that were undertaken ?— 
Yes; I completed the full distance. ; 


Suryeyclosedend 11459. Until about what time were you occupied in the field?—L 
of September. —_ gloscd my survey about the end of September. 


Supplies. 11460. Where was your base of supplies for that season’s operations ? 
—At the sea coast in the first instance, and during the latter part of 
the season the supplies were brought through the country by the mule 
train. At the same time I had a depot on the coast. 


11461. Were the mule trains provided under your direction, or by — 
some other officer of the Government ?—The mule trains were under — 
the control of the purveyor, who had, I believe, an agent in the upper 
country to look atter them. 

11462. Had you any difficulty about supplies that season ?—I was 


rather short in July. Owing to the high state of the water in the 
Fraser River they were unable to get the supplies through from Yale. 


11463. Was there much suffering in the party in consequence ?— 
No, not at all; no suffering. Ng 


11464, Was there any delay in consequence of the absence of supplies? 
—No delay. 


11465. Did you meet with any particular difficulties in the operations 
of that season ?—It was rather a difficult survey to make, the country 
was 80 rough and rugged we were in danger constantly. rif 

11466. From the nature of the work ?—From the nature of the — 
country and necesearily from the nature of the work. 


11467. Was there any difficulty which you might not expect in such — 
work ?—Not at all. The ordinary difficulties to be met with in a 


ae 


country of that description. r 


Party returned to 11468. Then, after the field work was over, what did you do ?—We 
ception of men returned to Victoria, ‘ea 
engaged on : ‘ A aa 
ground. 11469. With all the axe men and men ?—With the exception of those 


who were engaged on the ground. Those men were paid off. a 
ig 
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- 11470. Men whom you had engaged at Victoria, you took back at “Intet through 
the Government expense ?—Yes. Vellee neha 
11471. You only discharged on the spot those who were engaged on 

_ the spot ?—With the exception of some men who were discharged from 

the works and sent home, | remember that there were some four or 

_ five men during the progress of the work. 


the point at which they were engaged ?—It was, as far I know. On that 
occasion we had a Government steamer to take us to the beginning of 
_ our work, 


_ 11473. When did you arrive at Victoria ?—On the 4th or 5th of 
_ October. 


11474. And then ?—I was the first one to return. While there the mm October, 1876, 


_ Lieutenant-Governor mentioned to me that he would like me to go up lett Governor: 


‘the country and see Mr. Cambie, up the fraser River. I went up to witness to go up 

“meet him. I proceeded as far as Hope and gave him the letter of Gampissnotbeine. 
instructions, but as he did not require me I returned to Victoria. peated eae 

_ ‘There I remained for ten or fifteen days, perhaps notso long, and then Bt: 

_ returned to Canada, and after spending ten days, or perhaps two wecks, 

_ at home, I went to Ottawa. 


11475. What was done there ?—I commenced on the plan and profile at Ottawa works: 


‘coanected with the works during the winter months. ie ang 


: (11476. After that ?—After that I proceeded to British Columbia in May, 1877, to 


: British Columbia. 
the month of May, 1877, to make a survey of a portion of the Fraser {6 survey portion 


River route. of Frazer River 


; 11472. Was it the system to pay men of the force their passages to 


11477. Were you in charge of the party ?--Yes. 


D As 

_ 11478. Where was it made up ?—In Ottawa. The staff came from party made up at 
Ottawa with me, with the exception of one member. The axe men, as ee 

. . ’ i=) 
tormerly, were engaged in Victoria. in Victoria. 


11479. What was the extent of the survey undertaken after that,and Boston Bar to 
_ between what points ?—I commenced at Boston Bar, on the Fraser _ the Harrison. 
_ River, and worked down the river to the junction with division X at Pan,trial and 

_. the mouth of the Harrison, a distance of seventy miles. I had a double foun Ben aa 
party on that work and ran both trial and location lines. Harrison. 


‘ 


_ 31480. Where was your base of supplies ?—We carried our supplies Supplies. 
With us. Any we required from time to time were ordered by the 
Commissariat officer and delivered to us on the work. 

_ 11431. About how many were there ?—As far as I can remember Size of party = 
there would be perhaps thirty-five altogether. During the first thirty- "fv 
five miles we had a mule waggon, a waggon with four mules, to draw 

Our supplies and camp equipage. After that we used large canoes— 

we had two large canoes. 


11482. What was the result of the season’s operations ?—It was con- Line considere@ 
Sidered very favourable; that the line was better than was anticipated, “YOUr??'= 
Thave just heard this casually. Shortly after the report‘appeared I 

read it, but I have not looked at it since. 
11483. What impression did it make upon your mind irrespective of 
any report of any one else ?—I thought the line wasa very favourable 
One for that kind of country. 
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Boston Bar t : ‘ 
the Harrison. 11484. One that could be used fora railway ?—Yes; we obtained 


very good gradients, and I do not think the cost of it all through was 
excessive—that is the estimated cost. t 


Survey ended23rd_—s« 11485. Up to what time were you engaged on that work ?—I com- 
Perrember. pleted my survey in the middle of September, about the 23rd of Sep- 
tember; and after a few days I continued down the river, making a 
track survey to connect the river with the survey that had been made 
by the Local Government, to a point some ten miles below where I had 
stopped work. I had beeu continuing this river survey throughout as 
well as the railway survey, and completed it after I had concluded the 
railway survey. aS 
11486. What time did the operation cease for that season in the 
field ?—As far as I was concerned the field operations ceased on my 
completing that survey. That would be probably the 25th of Sep- 
tember. I do not remember whether any other parties were in before 
me. 


Puget Sound. 11487. Did you discharge your party in September ?—I did; and ~ 
then I remained in the office at Victoria for some time and went to 
Ottawa. Before going to Ottawa Mr. Smith asked me to go over and 
examine the harbour on Puget Sound. 


11488. Do you mean Mr. Marcus Smith ?—Yes, Mr. Marcus Smith. 
Barly in Novem- 


ber at Ottawa 11489. Then what time did you reach Ottawa ?—Karly in November 
when worked On J reached Ottawa. 


pian and profile. 
11490. What did you do at Ottawa ?—Worked on the plan and 
ication Bice profile of the survey. 


878, t 
Pritish Columbia 11491. When did you leave Ottawa again ?—The following spring I 


1 eve va left Ottawa for the purpose of revising the survey on the Fraser River, 


tween Emory at least my portion of the work between Emory Bar and Boston Bar, 
Bar and Boston 


Bar. 


ve 


Kamloops Lake 11492. Were you in charge of the party ?—Yes; I had charge of the 
to North party and revised my former location. After completing that I was | 
ee eae ordered to proceed to Kamloops Lake District and commence another _ 


north side of survey, branching from one of the year before and extending along the 
Kamloops Lake; north side of Kamloops Lake to the junction of the portion of the line 
along south side of 1877 on the North Thompson. In addition to that survey I also 
eee ran a trial line along the south side of Kamloops Lake on a very rough 


country to satisfy the district engineer. 


11493. How long were you engaged in that work ?—Until the | 
middle of September—the 22nd of September, perhaps. These dates I 
am giving simply from memory. 
Size of party : 11494. What was the size of your party that season, in 1878 ?—In — 
enya: the neighbourhood of twenty or twenty-two. 


11495. Was there any difficulty about supplies ?—I think not; Ido . 
not remember any difficulty. 


11496. Was the work delayed by any unforeseen difficulties ?—It was 
not; we lost, I think, a day and a-half from a very high gale of wind. — 
The wind was so strong it was impossible to work along the bluffs. 

11497. Was the party discharged at the end of the operations?— 
Yes; the party was discharged immediately on returning to Victoria; 
those that were engaged thore were discharged. ; 
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, Kamloops Lake 
11498. And then ?—And then I returned to Ottawa. to North 


if . E ’ ‘ Thompson. 

_ 11499. How long did you remain there ?—I remained there until the 4; ottawa until 
following spring. spring 1879; 
11500. Doing the office work for this past season’s Operations ?— 

Yes; I was doing office work when I was required. 

~ 11501. What was your next work ?—I was sent out to take charge pa fbi Fas het 
‘of construction on contract 42. I left Ottawa early in May, 1879, and Contract No. 42, 


came on to Winnipeg, and from there to the works. May Sten 


_ 11502. Were you in charge of the party ?—I was in charge of the 
party. 
11503. Did your jurisdiction extend beyond the limits of 42 ?2—No; 


iy 
{ 


my jurisdiction only extended on contract 42. 


11504, What did you find on reaching the ground ?—We found the How he found 
‘line of the year before, of which we had a plan and profile; we saw the eee ee 
“portion cleared for the telegraph purposes on the former line, and the 

“pegs belonging to the line that our plans referred to. 


iy 11505, What line was that, the centre line or cross-sectioning ?—The 
centre line, and I dare say there were cross-section stakes also. 


_ 11506. Did you find evidences that the line had been fully located 
-and cross-sectioned ?—In places these stakes were to be found. In going 
over the work I would not look as closely at all these little points on 
the ground, as the asssistants and division engineers would, Lut 1 saw 
both centre and cross-section stakes on the work. 


7 11507. Had you any information given you as to the quantities 
penich were expected to be executed ?—I had the bill of works, and 
_also a sheet showing abstract measurements, and the profile and plan. 


bi 
: 11508. Did these show you the estimated quantities at each locality ? Bee oa 
cs 
} 


Yes; I think they did show every little cutting and embankment. every cutting and 
embankment. 


- 11509. I mean would you be able to see whether the quantity atany 

particular locality had been incorrectly calculated ?—Yes; between 

“certain stations I could take from this original bill of quantities, make 

up my own and compare them. 

~ 11510. Were the contractors on the ground when you reached there ? 

-—I think one member of the firm was there. 

_ 11511. Who was that ?—Mr. Grant. 

11512. Was the work laid out so that they could proceed without Contractors not 
“delay, or were they hindered at all?—I do not at all consider that they “/#¥°% 
were hindered by us. We laid them out work from station 3, some 

listance forward. 
11513. From which end of the line do the stations number on that 
section ?—They nambered from west to east in divisions, commencing 
a Rat Portage or junction with contract 15. 

‘11514. That was the first division ?—Yes. 

11515. Was each division numbered separately ?—Yee ; each division 
commences at zero: 


11516. You say you laid out work for them at station 3 ?—Work 
was commenced from the east side of the eastern outlet of Winnipeg 
iver on for some distance on the line—perhaps a mile or a mile and 
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Contract No. 42. 


Work was ready 
before contrac- 
tors had any 
appliances on 
ground. 


Grade altered and 
improved. 


Rock enttings 
reduced. 


Amount of rock 
reduced. 


Earth also 
reduced. 


No reason why 
changes should 
delay work. 


a-half was laid out at once; that is without causing the contractors any 
delay. 


11517. You mean laid out sufficiently not to hinder them ?—Yes; we 
had work ready, if I remember rightly, before they had any appliances _ 
on the ground. 


11518. Was there any complaint upon their part that you did binder — 
them ?—There was no official complaint made to me. 


11519. Had the contractors an engineer on the spot when you 
arrived ?—No, I think not when I arrived; but very shortly after they 
had. If they had, I was not aware of it. 


11520. Did you hear any complaint, either officially or otherwise, 
that the Government retarded the progress of their operations ?—L 
think J have heard the contractors say that—that the works have been _ 
retarded. 


11521. I am speaking of the beginning of the work ?—They may 
have said so. I remember one or two points where we had not quite 
decided the gradient; they were allowed to open cuttings at a grade — 
which it was likely we might take, so that in case the grade was dropped 
we would still be safe. 


11522. Then that would be such a grade as you would be sure to take, 
or perhaps lower ?—Yes, 


11523. Has the grade been materially altered, either over the whole 
section or in localities, since the work commenced ?—The grade line 
has been altered in places, and I think improved. I think there is less 
steep gradients. The gradients were reduced. 


11524. Has the effect of the change of grade been to increase the rock 
cuttings 2?—No; the rock cuttings throughout have been reduced. 

11525. Is it by raising the grade or by deviations in the line ?—By 
deviations in the line which I approved of. . 


11526. Has it been materially decreased ?—I think it has. 


11527. Will that have any effect upor the time within which the line — 
can be finished ?—It reduces the amount of work, and it will in that 
way. It reduced the amount of rock excavation, and consequently the — 
time required, For instance, if a given force is employed tiey could — 
be engaged on some other work. e 


11528. Has it also the effect of increasing the earth embankment ? 
—I am satisfied that they have been reduced all over. 


11529. Then, do you mean that the quantities of the two principal 
kinds of work have been materially diminished by the deviations ?— : 
The line as at present located gives quantities much less than that of — 
the line the year before. * 


11530. Do you mean both of rock and in earth ?—Yes. 


11531. Do you know of any reason why the change made by the 
deviat:ons will delay the finishing of the work beyond the time that — 
was originally intended ?—I do not. Ido not think that the work has — 
been delayed in any way by any change in the line at all. ¥, 


11532. In a conversation with one of the contractors he led us to ra 
understand that the earth embankments would be very largely 
increased, and that the rock cuttings would be diminished, and that the e, 
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effect of that would be to delay the completion of the line, because he Comt#ct No. 4% 
could not do the earth embankment in winter, but he could do the rock 

cuttings ; and that if the rock cuttings were not gone on with it would 

take longer to finish the earth embankments than was originally 

contemplated ?—That depends on the manner of construction. 


; Ea: f hing ! 
11633. Is there anything in the manner of construction which will Nothingim 


enlighten us on thiscontention of the contractor ?—I do not think the sumetion ee 

_ changes have affected the contractor in that respect materially, that is tractor. 
as faras the cuttings and embankmentsare concerned. The less cuttings 

_ there are the more rapidly he can get on with his contract, and if neces- 

sary complete it by train work; and in placing the grade line through 

_ cuttings and embankments, I would place it so that it would be at the 

_ most economical clevation ; and I believe that I did so. 


_ 11534. Have these deviations been submitted to your superior 
_ officer ?—I have sent a profile and plan to Ottawa showing the present 
_ line. I have sent two or three profiles. 


11535. Have you authority to make deviations from time to time as 

_ you think proper, without submitting the matter to the Chief Pas acted on 

_ Engineer?—I believe I have. I have been acting under that belief, authority to 
and as far as I can remember have sent copies, or in sending the pro- ™**¢ deviations. 
_ files to Ottawa have noted the changes, and since the beginning of this 

_ year I have pointed out to Mr. Schreiber any changes that I have 

~ made. 


11536, Have you submitted them to any person on the spot? Has 
_ Mr. Schreiber visited the line ?—Yes; I have also pointed them out on 
_ the ground to Mr. Schreiber. 


_ 11537. Has he approved of the deviation which you have Schreiberapproy- 
_. recommended ?—He has; with the exception of one point, he approved pe ane 
_ Of every change. There.was one point where he thought I could get 
_ little further up on the side hill, and I directed Mr. Gordon, the 

Division Engineer, to run a line there. 
___ 11538. Was that a further deviation from the original line than you 

had meade ?—Yes. 


11539. Had the quantities, as originally estimated, been materially 
_ altered besides the items of rock and earth ?—In some items they have 
been very materially reduced. 


11540. What work ?—Iron pipe culverts; we have done away with Hem {001i 
. she . . ® ulverts 

that item altogether. In the original bill of works there is an item for Bovayrwithe 

_ iron pipe culverts. 


_ 11541. Has that been the subject of any dispute between the con- 
_ tractors and the Government as far as you know ?—-No; not that [ am 
_ aware of. 


11542. Is there any other item in which a change has been mate- Other items 
vially made ?—The clearing and the cross-laying. lage te 
a 11543. What do you mean by cross-laying?—A platform of logs 

-&cross muskegs, 


11544. What else ?—The rock-borrowing has been very largely 
teduced, and train-borrowing has been very much reduced. 
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Contract No. 42. 11545, Is that of earth ?—Yes, of earth. 
11546. Is that what is spoken of as extra earth-borrowing ?—It is. 

11547. That applies to the haul, when it exceeds one mile; did 

you say that has been diminished ?—Yes; I amspeaking from memory. 

11548. I am speaking of your impression at this moment ?—It has. 


Bridge masonry 11549. Earth excavation ordinary ?—That has been reduced also. ee 
reduced 50 per —-T think, as at present arranged, the culvert masonry will be about the 


sent. 
same; the bridge masonry has been reduced, I think, 50 per cent., at 
any rate it has been very much reduced. 

11550. I suppose that the clearing has been increased, and that the _ ‘ 
grubbing will be increased accordingly ? —Although a line was cleared ae 
through the country still the change would not necessarily alter the 
amount of grubbing. It might; it just depends on the line. 

11551. You are not decided upon that, whether it will or not 
change it materially ?—No; however the grubbing is a small item. 

Grubbing 11552. In the estimate it is an item considerably larger than clearing ? 
pucreased: —The grubbing may be increased. | 
Stream tunnels 11553. Do you remember about stream tunnels through rock?— ~ 
through reek J 

decreased. They have been reduced very much. | 

11554. Then, according to your opinion now, the whole cost of the 

work will be very much less than what was expected ?—Yes, very much, 
Eiaradiar of 11555. Through the water stretches are the embankments of earth 
aillings. or based by rock, or is there rock in part of it?—They differ. Some 

of the bays of lakes are to be filled with earth, and others, where the _ 

water is not of great depth, will have the base of rock, and in others ; 

rock-borrowing adopted to complete. 
Manning mis- 11556. Mr. Manning, one of the contractors, gave evidence before us 
‘aken in saying and estimated that the total amount of earth excavation would amount _ 
excavation would to some 2,000,000 or more in excess of the original estimate, so that , 
5.000.000 yards in the aggregate now would be somewhere about 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 
excess of original cubic yards ?—I think Mr. Manning is mistaken about that. I saw 
estimate, ° ; = ; 

the item in a newspaper and I thought that was greatly in excess. 

11557. I understand you to intimate now that the total cost will be 
actually less than was originally estimated ?—The total cost of the 
work now will be much less than formerly estimated. . 

With exception 11558, Will the quantity of earth excavation of all the different 
of off-take ditches 


aggregate earth kinds be, in the aggregate, in your opinion, less than was originally 


excavation will 1 py j j 7 ite 
eae ton a osbmated ?—It will, with the exception of off-take ditches. 


OEE ba 11559. Well, as to off-take ditches ?—That, I think, will be increased. 


That item willbe 11560. By how much ?—It may be double. In making up an estimate 

nearly double. — of the work yet to be done, I made an allowance for off-take ditches, ~ 
which I thought would be sufficient to cover it, and I think I doubled 
the original amount. 


11561. Will the increase1 amount for the off-take ditches affect the 
question whether the whole earth excavation will exceed the original 
estimate ?—Not at all. 


Tn water 11562. As to the water stretches, have you been able to ascertain — 
‘stretches depth : 


‘of water thesame Whether the depth will be about the same as originally expected, or 
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whether it will be very much increased ?—We have ascertained that 
‘the depth of water will be as shown on the original profile, but in some 
places the deposit of clay, or mud, or sand at the bottom is greater than 
“was supposed. 


re, 

~ 11563. Do you mean that that will be displaced by the embankment ? 
—Some of it will be displaced; but speaking of water stretches, a large 
amount of earth and rock work provided originally, has been done 
“away with by the substitution of trestle work. 


_ 11564. Then there is a new item now in the expenditure for trestle 
work of a much larger amount than was intended in the original 
calculation ?—I do not think that the trestle work on the whole—the 
timber in the trestle work—has been very materially increased, 
but some of the items have, the piling, for instance, will be largely 
‘increased, but the total amount of timber in trestle work does not form 
avery large item in the cost—that is, the difference will not be much 
‘greater. 


. 11565. Will this item of trestle work affect the general result on 


which you have given your opinion, that the total cost will be dimin- 


ished ?—Yes; it will materially affect it. 
11566. Does it alter your opinion then ?—No. 


_ 11567. Then how will it affect the general result ?—As between com- 


pleting those water stretches without earth and rock, as previously 
arranged. 

11568. When I speak as to the general result, I mean as to the cost ? 
—By the substitution of trestle work the cost has been very materially 
reduced. 


WiC 
. 


bes 


Grorce Brown’s examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


a 


endorser ?—Yes. 
11570. Were you in charge of the bank at that time ?—Yes. 


his name. 


"was a Nixon here, but I do not think his name was Thomas. 


remember. 


' Yeyor, or some other person ?—Certainly it was Thomas Nixon, 
‘purveyor ; there is no question about it in my mind. 


11569. You stated yesterday that one of the books of your bank 
“showed that a discount had been made upon some note upon which the 
ame of W. F. Alloway appeared as the maker, and Thomas Nixon as 
if 


11571. Do you know any other Thomas Nixon than the one who 
was purveyor ?—There was a man named Nixon here, but that was not 


~ 11572. Do you mean that that was an assumed name ?—No, There 


_ 11574. Then what is your impression upon this question, whether 


that Thomas Nixon whose name appears in your books was the pur- 
the was Thomas 
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as expected but in 
places deposit at 
bottom greater. 


A large amount 
of earth and rock 
done away with 
by substitution of 
trestle work. 


Piling increased, 
but total amount 
of timber used in 
trestle not very 
much in excess of 
what wes antici- 
pated. 


By substitution o 
trestle work cost 
has been materi- 
ally reduced. 
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Alloway. 


11573. Was there any other Thomas Nixon, at all events, whose name No other Thomas 
you would have taken as endorser on Alloway’s note ?—Not that f 


Nixon that wit- 
ness would have 
taken as endorser 
to Alloway’s note. 


No question the 
Thomas Nixon on 
Alloway’s note 


Nixon the pur- 
veyor, 
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Atieged impro= 
per isfiuence. 


Relieves Cooper, 
Fairman & Co., 
did assist the 
Limes, but not on 
account of rail- 
way. 


TWAS 
Contract No. 15. 
Supplies. 


Cooper, Fairman 
& Co. furnished 
contractor with 
supplies. 


Alleged tmpro- 
per influence. 


The assistance 
given witness by 
Cooper, Fairman 
& Co. not based 
on influence with 
any person con- 
nected with Goy- 
ernment, but 
possibly on 
having obtained 
a contract for 
them from 
‘Whitehead. 


Gave them a note 
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11575. Do you know whether Cooper, Fairman & Co. were engaged 
in furnishing supplies for the Pacific Railway—I do not mean to the 
contractors but to the railway, or the Government on account of the 
railway ?—They furnished, of course, the contractors. I do not remem- 
ber anything; they may have, and of course not come through my 
observation. 


11576. Mr. Luxton mentioned in a letter to the Secretary that Cooper, 
Fairman & Co., of Montreal were engaged in furnishing certain supplies 
for the Canadian Pacitic Railway; I do not know whether he means for 
theowners of the railway or the contractors on the railway ?—He meaus 
the contractors. 


11577. Do you know if they furnished supplies except to the con- 
tractors ?—No. . 


115(8. I mean, do you know that the Government, or any officer of 
the Government, have obtained supplies from them for the railway ?— 
No; Ido not. 


11579. Do you know of any arrangement by which Cooper, Fairman, 
& Co. assisted Tuttle in the establishing or maintaining of a 
newspaper on any ground connected with the railway or its affairs ?— 
No; I believe they did assist the Z%mes. 


11589. On account of the railway ?—Not that I ever heard of. 


©. R. Turrie’s examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


11581. Do you know whether Cooper, Fairman & Co. were engaged 
in furnishing supplies for the Canadian Pacific Railway to the Govern- 
ment, or through any officer of the Government ?—I do not think they 
ever were. 


11582. Were they to the contractors ?—Yes. 


11583. Did you receive any assistance from them on any ground 
connected with the Pacific Railway, or any person connected with 
the Government ?—Certainly not on account of any person con- 


nectea with the Government; but it is just possible that the assistance | 


they gave me was given to some extent, because I had been instru- 
mental in securing a contract between Messrs Cooper, Fairman & Co, 


and Whitehead, but such an understanding was never expressed. — 


Whatever assistance they gave me was on my note and the arrange- 
ment was that it was to be paid. 


11584, Then it was an advance on your promissory note, and not a 
gift; is that what you mean ?—Yes. 


11585. Did you endeavour to obtain the contract between Mr. White- 


head and Messrs. Cooper, Fairman & Co., upon any understand- 
4 


ing tbat you should receive money assistance for so doing ?—No. 


ance in the-shape you have named, and received it ?—Yes. 
mean to say, however, that I asked the assistance on that ground. 


b 
A 


11586. Do you mean that after having done so you asked for assist- 
I do not © 
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__, 11587. How does it apply to the question: what do you mean ?—I pee ane 
simply mean that if I had been in any way instrumental in benefittin i 
any person, I would feel more like going to that person and asking for Cooper. Fairman 


; S > & Co. had assisted 
_ assistance, though I would not naturally state that I came to him on witness long 


ih fe , st < 
that ground. I may say, however, that Cooper, Fairman & Co. had ESA 
_ assisted me previous to my going into the newspaper, financially, and 

| before I ever knew Mr. Whitehead, so that there was a considerable 


- acquaintance between us—a former acquaintance. 


‘ : . Never received 
11588. Have you at any time received any advantage from any con- es Rep e, 
tractor, upon the understanding that you would exert your influence tor uponthe — 


; : : Ny understanding 
‘, with any one connected with the Government ?—No. inate would 


11589, Have you upon an understanding that you had previously exerted any in- 


' exercised your influence with any member of the Government ?—No. puence ie 


11590. Is there any other matter connected with the transaction of How witness 
_ Cooper, Fairman & Co., which you would wish to explain?—I think heya pest ea 
"hot; but it might be, perhaps, since my name has come up in this 

_ connection, proper for me to state this: the way I became acquainted 

_ with Mr. Whitehead, and to be thrown in connection with him and 

' people from the North-West, and contractors generally, was that being 

_ engaged upon the seventh volume of my History of Canada, at Ottawa, 

_ where I located myself in order to get copies of various volumes from 

_ the Parliamentary Library, and to take them into the Russell House ; 

while there and so employed, { became the agent in a friendly way 

for Cooper, Fairman & Co., to get a contract between them and Mr. 

_ Whitehead. I had been very intimate with Mr. Fairman’s family, as 

_ friends and neighbours in Montreal. He was visiting there, of course, 

_ and always came to my rooms. His wife was with him in Ottawa, and 

on one occasion his wife visited with mine; and talking over this matter 

with him I told him I would help him, and the contract was given 

to Mr. Fairman. 


11591. You mean by Mr. Whitehead and not by the Government ?— 
_ Yes; in that way I came into conversation and acquaintance with these 
_ gentlemen. 


= 


11592. Do you consider that the Government, or any member of the 
_ Government, is in any way involved in arrangements between Cooper, 

‘Pairman & Co. on the one side, and Mr. Whitehead on the other ?— 
Certainly not. 
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_ 11593. You have alluded to a material change being effected by Change 4s affect- 
trestle work: please explain what change it is and how will it affect the Copy mestle will 
result ?—The change that has been made will reduce the immediate nee, by about 

_ Gost of the work to the extent of some $500,000. The reduction may * ” ~ 


* 


be less, but I believe that will be about it from the quantities returned 


_ 11594. Then upon the whole cost of the work, including every kind upon whole cost 
of item, what do you consider will be the total reduction from the {ii"xmount to 
estimate at the beginning ?—As at present arranged the re?uction will $1,500,0. 


amount to about $1,500,000. 
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Work as finished 
will amount to 
$2,500,000 
instead of 
$4,000,000. 


Trestle work 
temporary, gaps 
at future time to 
be filled in with 
earth. 


Boring rods used 
for testing the 
depth of those 
water stretches 
with soft deposit 
at bottom. 


From two to four 
men required for 
boring. 


Some borings 
sixty feet, in one 
case 100 feet. 


Borings made 
were not 
exhaustive. 
Points at which 
more borings 
must be made. 


11595. The moneying out of the items in the original estimate, upon 
which tenders were given,we understand to be something over $4,000,000 
for the whole: is it that what you have understood ?—It is, an 


11596, And do you think now that the work as finished under the 
changes which you have alluded to, will amount to somewhere about 
$2,500,000 ?—That is about what I make it by the estimates returned 
to me. My returns would show that correctly. ' 


11597. Is it intended that this trestle work should be only temporary 
and shall be at some future time filled in with solid earth embank- 
ment ?—I should say that that course will be pursued. | 


11598. Then the expenditure required for that is not actually saved, 
but deferred ?—In some cases there is a permanent saving made, and a 
very large one. For instance, if trestle work is used in some places for ; 
a number ot years it defers the total cost of heavy works to such an 
extent that the interest derived from the sum may be saved, as 
it would more than pay for the trestle work. It is just a matter of 
calculation. In some cases it is decreased, and in some it is not. 


11599. You were speaking of the bottom of the water stretches that 
in some places it was likely to be displaced to a great extent by the 
embankment ?—The softer material on top will be displaced by the 
heavier material used for filling. . 

11600. How have you endeavoured to ascertain the depth of those 
water stretches which will probably be displaced ?—We have used 
boring rods for the purpose of testing the depth. : 

11601. What kind of boring rods ?-~Three-quarter inch iron pipes | 
jointed. ; . 

11602. How were they driven down?—They were bored down, 
There is an auger on the end and a cross bar through an eye on the 
upper end, This work was done over the water stretches, principally 
in the winter through the ice. 

11603. Was the boring done by hand ?—It was, 

11604. No machinery was used ?—None whatever. 


11605. What force did you put on ?—Sometimes four men and some- 
times two. ; 
11606. To what depth have you gone with any of those tools ?—L 
think that borings have becn taken sixty feet. It would be a great 
deal farther from the surface —100 feet in one instance—but there was 
a very small deposit of mud at that crossing. sy 


11607. What is the greatest depth at which you have found a found- 
ation sufficiently firm, in your opinion, to sustain the embankments 
put over it ?—Ninety-eight fect is the greatest depth we have found, 
but at this point there will be no trestle work, it will be filled with 
rock, e 

11608. Do you think that you have made a sufficient test to ascertain 
the point at which it will be firm enough for trestle work ?—I do not 
Our borings were made to ascertain, as soon as we could, the character 
of the bottom; but now the trestle wo:k has been substituted to such 
an extent, there are points it will require to take additional borings 
yet, and, as far as one can tell, to get a correct idea of the density of the 
material at the bottom. 4 
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11609. Then do we understand that you have not had sufficient /data “OmTaet No 42- 
yet to know how deep the bottom will be displaced ?—Not generally joe nee now 
so. I believe we have data sufficient for the completion of the work how deep bottom 
_ in the one decided upon, but you see by the substitution of filling there me 
_ will be no displacing of material in the bottom, except the displace- 


_ ment in driving the piles. 


11610. For the purposes of the work which at present is intended to Geverally depth 

_ be made over this line, have you, in your opinion, tested sutticiently for wrosomt wou 
_the depth of these water stretches ?—We have practically ; but there but points will ‘ 

are some points that we will have to go over to determine the length overin Be 


of pile necessary decide the length 
“ae, 4 z ! of pile. 
11611. Mr. Manning stated, in his evidence, that he thought a depth manning entirely 
_ of 200 feet, or thereabout, would be reached in some places ?—Mr. Peri at ee 
_ » Manning is entirely wrong. There is no point on the line that I know would be reached. 
> 1 7 2 ae s oO point where 
of where the solid rock lies at a greater: depth.than I have stated ono gok tacther 


—ninety-eight or 100 feet—that I can remember of. then ae 
eet. 


11612. Are you aware of any tests having peen made by Mr. Manning 
or the contractors, or any one on their account, which showed a greater 
depth than those which you have mentioned ?—I am not. 


11613. Then you are not aware of any reason why he should have 
come to this conclusion ?—I am not. j 


11614. What is your opinion as to the probable time when this work 
~ may be completed, if proper force is used upon it ?—The work is to be 
completed on time as | understand it. 


11615. You mean as agreed to be completed. Iam not speaking of 
the time on paper, but of the physical results ?—I do not see any 
reason why the work should not be completed within that time, with 
a reasonable force. 


11616. Have definite instructions been given as to the manner of 
‘treating this work over muskegs or water stretches ?—Definite 
instructions were given to me, or sent to me shortly after I left Ottawa, 
how they were to be constructed. 


11617. Mr. Manning was under the impression, apparently, that it original arrange- 
was still an open question as to the kind of work that was to be ment that mus: | 
adopted, but that was before he went down lately on the line; do you to be used for x 

_ know if he is still of the same opinion, or whether any one on the part pan ue ena 
of the Government has informed him to the contrary effect ?—No; the keg tobe allowed. 
_ original arrangement as to the construction of the line over muskegs, 

was that the muskeg was not to be used. 


* 11618. You mean the muskeg excavation ?—I mean the muskeg 
- material. However, that was cancelled by Mr. Schreiber, who ordered 
me to allow muskeg to be used. 


11619. Have the contractors, as far as you know, assented to the 
_ change from rock-borrowing and earth filling to the trestle work in 
_ the localities to which you have alluded ?—I do not know that they 
_ have done anything with the exception of one point where they have 
asked for a bill of timber relating to work. It does not affect the water 
_ stretches materially. The order in connection with this was given to 
_ me at the same time, but it does not refer to these water stretches. 


_ 11620. Have they objected to the change from rock-borrowing and 
earth filling to the trestle work, in any case ?—-Not to me officially. 
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Contract No.42. — 11621. Have they consented that such a change may be made at any — 

locality or every locality ?—They have done nothing definite, as far as 


I know, as regards it. 


11622. Do you mean they have not dissented or assented formally to — 
it ?—I believe they will dissent fromthe present mode of construction, 


Notified contrac- 11623. Are the instructions as to these changes positively given up 
tors of changes to this time ?—I sent the contractors a memorandum of the changes as _ 
borrowing and directed. 

earth filling to 


trestle-work. 11624. When ?—On the 10th of last month. 


11625. Was that the first time at which the contractors were notified 
of those changes being made, or being about to be made ?—In writing 
it was; at two points. At a previous date I informed Mr. McDonald, 
one of the contractors, that ‘at two or three points rock-borrowing had 
been adopted, but it had not been decided as to when the work would 
be allowed to be commenced on it. 


11625. Has there been any dispute between the Government and 
the contractors or their respective engineers, upon the subject of mea- 
surements—I mean either quantities or classification ?—The contractors 
claimed that the classification of loose rock is not according to their 
ideas. They think that the items as returned in the estimates are far 
too small. 


Loose rock - dis- 11627. Upon what ground ?—On the ground that they say anything 
pute as what is. in the shape of a stone, no matter what size it may be, is loose rock, 


mentengineer from the size of one’s fist upwards. Of course I could not admit that. | 
and contractor. 


11628, Are you adopting the classification directed by your superior — 
officer ?—I believe I am as far as possible. The only classification, as 
far as loose rock is concerned as to the size, is that anything under 
what two men can put into a cart alone is not to be considered as loose — 
rock, unless boulders were found in a mass or cemented. I do not 
know whether I gave written instructions to the division engineers, 
but certainly I stated that anything over that should be measured and _ 
returned, or, if it was found loose, that the rock in cuttings was found 
in an awkward position that would put the contractors to greater 
expense in taking it out, their judgment was to be exercised in the 
matter. Speaking about the loose rock matter lately, I said I would 
go into it more fully. : 

Lineimprovedin 11629. Have the changes of line and the grade and the consequent 
ea te eouliine reduction of cost inany way affected the efficiency of the railway ?— 
ina reduction of Not at all, I think it is improved. 


cost. 
11630. Is there any other matter connected with this particular 
Pee ee ce. Section which you think ought to be given in evidence in order to assist 
Contract No. 4 us in Our investigation ?—Not that I can think of relating to the con-_ 
tract. 

11631. Is there any other matter connected with the railway gene- 
rally, any part of it or any work on it, which you think ought to be 
given in order to assist us in our enquiry ?—Relating to the telegraph, » 
I think that a change would be beneficial. 


11632, Have you found difficulties ?—We huve. 


Line downagood 11633. What are the troubles ?—The line is down a great deal ; at 
a least it was down during the early spring, and up until lately it was in 
a very bad state. “hh 
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: Maintenances 
' 11634. Who was the person representing the contractors for the Comt™¢t No. 4- 
maintenance of the line ?—As far as my section is concerned, Manning, pacetinnees (Fi 
McDonald & Co. have had the maintenance for some consideration, a telegraph line 
_ that is in connection with their work. I believe they keep it in repair re ropa eae 
_ for the privilege of doing their business over the line. 

11635. Have you complained to them of its inefficiency ?—I have. 


‘They have spoken to me about it, and 1 have telegraphed to Mr. Brown 
to send repairers out, which he did. 


_ 11636. What Mr. Brown ?—Not Mr. Brown. I should have said Mr. 

zt Macdougall. 

Bi 11637. What Mr. Macdougall ?—I believe he is the superintendent 

_ of the line. 

11638. Where ?—In Winnipeg; and last year | telegraphed to Mr. 

~ Macdougall, at Thunder Bay, if I recollect aright. 

__ 11639, Have these obstructions delayed your business ? ~My business 

has at times been delayed, and I have been obliged to wait sometimes 

for answers to my questions. 

_ 11640. How long have you waited ?—Several days at times; in’ fact Line was in 
“until the time of my departure I have waited three days for an answer }ictched state: 


Now somewhat, 


7° a telegram that I sent to Kagle Lake, and had not received it up to improved. 
_ the time I left Rat Portage to come here on this occasion; that is 

mee longest interval that I can remember of just now, but according to 

~ the returns sent to me the line was in a wretched state; now it is some- 

_ what better, although I have not got this last month’s report in yet. 


~ 11641. Could you say in what proportion of the time it is not in During spring 
working ord ing to defecti intenance ?—I think during the jinir tie time 
_ Working order, owing to defective maintenance ?—I think during the hair the time out 
_ Spring; as a through line, it must have been more than half the time of order. 

out of order. 
iv ge 


u 


11642. Is it better maintained or does it work better at any other 
~ season of the year than the spring ?—In winter time it works better. 
: 11643. Can you explain the reason ?—On account of the dryness of 


_ the atmosphere, the want of rain and fewer storms, the poles are more 
_ firmly held in the ground with the frost. 


_ 11644. Does the line go over water stretches ?—It extends over 
several of the water stretches. 


_ 11645. Does the ice affect the usefulness of the line ?—I have never 
_ seen the line down on the ice, but I have found it myself down in the 
_ water of the Winnipeg River, and ordered it to be put up, and I have 
heard of it being in the water at other points. 


4 11646. Then, upon the whole, do you say that it is insufficiently 
- maintained ?—It would not be called now a first-class-line. During the 
_ Spring it was certainly in a wretched condition, but repairers have 
been at work during the last month or six weeks. 


11647. Of course it is not very easy,to understand the distinction Insufficiently 
between a first-class line and a second-class line; but we can understand ™®™tained. 
if you say whether it is sufficiently or insufficiently maintained ?—It is 
insufficiently maintained. 


11648. Is there any matter pertaining to the Pacific Railway which 
_ you think proper to give by way of evidence ?—I think not now. 
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Contract No. 42. 11649, Have you any reason to think that if further time could have 
With more time _ been given you would have been enabled to give a better line than the 
line could have one as now at last arranged for ?—I think the line could have been — 
cians improved in places a little— perhars deviations made. I am not at this 
moment positive, but it seems to me that a country of that kind will 

stand a very great deal of surveying, because when one can make 

changes from time to time, by which large reductions are effected, I 

think the more time you have, that is within a reasonable period, the 
more you can do. ) 

With more time 11650. Would the changes which you think are possible materially 
the line might | affect the line ?—I do not think that material changes could be made. 

what though not {1 do not know of any, but of very minor ones. What I mean is, that if 
proved. © the contract had not bégn let, and the construction people following — 
us, I would have, perhaps, diverged to other lines and tried other points, — 

I did the best I could under the circumstances ; but if I was going into 
the country to find a line I would take more time and go over a larger 
area of country to look for a line. ; 


11651. Have you any reason to know that if you had taken more 
time there would have been a materially different result ?—None what- | 
ever. I simply make that statement on the belief that a rough country — 
will stand a great deal of surveying, and that it will turn out to be 
economical. 


11652. Have you anything further to say on the subject ?—Nothing 
further that I can think of. 


NIXON. THomas Nrixon’s examination continued : 
Purveyorship— 
Private trans- By the Chairman :— 
actions with 
oa 11653. Since you gave eviderce this morning, Mr. Brown has 


Knows nothing 7 - 3 i : : . 6 3 
about note fora, @ppeared again on our summons, and has said that, in his opinion, there 


pe a was no Other Thomas Nixon at that time whose name would have been | 
swears bearshis accepted by him on Alloway’s paper, and he expressed the opinion 
endorsement. very strongly that you were the endorsor: are you of the same opinion 

now ?—I do not know anything about it. You can get the note from 


Alloway, I suppose, if you wish to do so. 


11654, Do you say, as a matter of evidence, we can get the note from 
Mr. Alloway ?—No. I said I supposed you couid. I suppose Alloway 
is an amenable and can be brought before you. Mr. Brown showed me 
that there was a note discounted in the month of November, 1875, for 
fifteen days, for $1,000. 


11655, From what you know of Alloway’s business habits, do you 
say it is likely that he would have the note now ?—I do not know any- 
thing about Alloway’s business habits. d 


11656. Would you take the trouble yourself to see if you could get 
the note from Alloway ?—I shall not do it. Ido not think it is fair 
for you to ask me. I have quite enough to do to attend to my own 
business without attending to Alloway’s. a 


11657. Do you wish us to understand now that you adhere to your 
former statement, that you were never an endorser upon Alloway’s 
paper ?—I do not know anything about it. I do not remember; I do 
not remember now endorsing auy paper for W. F. Alloway. = 


5, 


Ti 


NIXON 


~ 11658. And not remembering it, do you adhere to your former 
statement ?—That I did not? 


11659. That you did not ?—I suppose I ought to. 
11660. Do you, I am asking ?—Yes, 


11661. That will do ?—Are you through with me now; because I 
would like to make a statement if you are ? 


a 11662. Is there any other evidence which you wish to give to the 
_ Commission upon any of the matters upon which you have been 
_— questioned ?—Yes; I would like to tell you how I became first acquainted 
~ with Alioway, if you will accept it. I see there is an evident desire to 
make me a partner of Mr. Alloway’s, and that desire has been evidenced 
by the way you have examined me all the way through, Mr. Chairman. 
_ 1 wish now to make the statement that when I came to this country 
_ I found, I presume some three months after my arrival, that Alloway 
was a partner with the Hon. James McKay in transporting goods for 
__ the Government, at the rate of $5 per 100 pounds for 300 miles to Fort 
Om Pelly. The Hon. James McKay got five cents from the Commissioner 

" of the Mounted Police or his adjutant. That was the contract; and the 
_ first transaction I had with this man—I mean Alloway—was his coming 
~ to my office and asking payment for some $13,500 for this service, 
_ which had been performed before I came to this country. I then asked 
 bim what I had to do with him? and he explained to me that he was a 
partner of the Hon. James McKay in this contract. I just mention 
_ this to show that this man Alloway was in the freighting business before 
~ ‘I came here, and that will account in some measure for my transactions 
- with him. My next transaction with him was giving him $4 per 100 
_ for the same service, or for a little further service—it was really to Swan 
_ River, ten miles further than Pelly, and I really had to pay for the 
_,. looseness of the manner in which the previous contract was made with 
~ McKay, as we had to pay an extra amount over and above the $5 a 100 
_, for the-contract was made to Fort Pelly instead of to Swan River, and 
_, Lhad to pay for the extra distance. This threw me into communication 
~ with Alloway. Then you asked me about some hobbles, and you dwelt 
_ considerably on it. I have gone to Hugh Sutherland since, and he told 
me that he never paid less than a $1.50 for a pair of hobbles, and he is 
_ willing to state it under oath. Then there is this freighting to the 
~ North-West Angle. Mr. Sifton has freighted out to the North-West 
’ Angle, and he is prepared to make an affidavit that he did pay $2.50 
- per 100 for ordinary freight. JI am not sure whether he said he ever 
paid less; and Charles Whitehead told me that they had paid $2.25. I 
_ wish further to say that Dr. Schultz wrote a private letter to Sir Charles 
» Tupper stating : “ It can now be readily proved that Nixon was a partner 
~~ with Alloway.” I desire to say it is a most confounded lie; that I never 
was, directly or indirectly ; and, more than that, that Alloway took a 
_ declaration before a Magistrate, that directly or indirectly, I had never 
received from him a present; I had never had any commission from 
him; I never was a partner with him in any transaction, in any con- 
nection with Government supplies, or in any transaction with the 
Government. Mr. Ashdown made the same declaration before a 
~ Magistrate; Mr. Bannatyne made the same declaration before a 
Magistrate; Mr. McTavish made the same declaration before a 
Magistrate; and, if [ mistake not, the Honourable James McKay did 
_ before he died ; and these documents | sent to the former Commission 
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that tried me, and when I forwarded these documents I made a request 
that they would be safely kept and returned to me, as they might form 
part of my certificate of character in my life, as I had no doubt the 
Government would dismiss me. I never could get the documents back. 
Mr. McArthur and Dr. Bown were the Commissioners. To this day 1 
never could get them; and I think | have been very badly treated about 
the whole affair. 

11663. There is another question upon which you can,perhaps, inform 
us; have you found whether that amount of $2,861 went to your 
private credit?—It did not. Mr. Brown showed me the bank-books. 
We went over them, and | have my bank-book here. I think I have 
been very badly treated. 

11664, Is there anything further you wish to give by way ofevidence ? 
—No; nothing further. 


Epwarp W. JARVIS’S examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 

11655. Since you have given evidence upon the last occasion before 
the Commission, have you inspected any portion of the Pacific Railway ? 
—I have been over the portion of the line between Winnipeg and Rat- 
Portage, or close to Rat Portage. 


11666. As we requested you to give us your views in writing, have 
you prepared any writing on the subject ?—I have. I beg to hand you 
a report on the subject of my inspection over contracts 14 and 15 
(Exhibit No. 108.) 


11667. Does this report contain your views as fully as you wish to 
express them on the subject ?—I think I have given my opinions very _ 
fully in the report on the state of the work. Naturally enough the 
inspection was a very hurried one. It only occupied one day going 
and returning by train; but I have reported on the salient features of 
the work. . 

11668. Is there any other matter, either in connection with this 
particular portion of the railway or any other part of it, upon which 
you think it proper to give evidence so as to assist us in our investiga- 
tion ?—I think that probably my report covers all the ground on which 
I can speak with certainty, or on which I can throw any light which | 
will be of any use to you in your investigation. 


h 


JAMES TAYLOR appears before the Commission respecting a claim” 
for land expropriated for the purposes of the Pacific Railway, and_ 
wishes to have the matter investigated. 


THE CHAIRMAN :— : 
The Commissioners find it impossible to take up the subject of claims 
concerning lands between owners, or other persons interested, and the 
Government. If it is within the scope of their Commission to make 
such an enquiry, it will have to be done on some future occasion. Itis 
not, therefore, necessary to decide whether it is actually within their 
duties or not. For the present, at all events, the decision is not to 

enquire into that subject. 


ALBERT Topp appeared for the purpose of urging a similar claim, 
The matter was disposed of in the same way. 


\ 
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P. J. Brown, sworn and examined : rhe aslo 
Ee 


pi) ‘By the Chairman :— 


11670. Have you had any transaction connected with the Pacific 
_ Railway ?—None whatever. 


11671. Or the telegraph lines pertaining to the Pacific Railway ?—I A member of the 
£ + i : z . firm of Oliver 
~am one of the contractors for the construction of the telegraph line paviason sco. 
from Lake Superior to Red River. 


} 5 11672. Was the work let by public competition ?— It was. 


11673. Were you one of the persons who tendered ’—No; we did Took over the 
 : y P tender of S 

mot tender. We took the tender of Mr. R. T. Sutton, or Sutton & pie ot Sutton 
Thompson, of Brantford—Oliver, Davidson & Co. 


] 11674. Were you one of the firm of Oliver, Davidson & Co. ?—I was. 


_ 11675. Who were the other members ?—Adam Oliver, of Ingersoll ; 
and Joseph A, Davidson, of Toronto. 


11676. Did you take any part in the negotiations which led to the Witness’s firm 
procuring of the Sutton & Thompson interest in the tender 2—No ,; {it hework, 

except so far as the arrangement with Sutton himself. We did the and gave Sutton 

work, supplied the capital, put up the security, and gave Sutton a * darter interest 

quarter interest. We simply stepped into his boots, did the whole of 

the work, put up the security for the Government, and gave him a 

quarter interest. That was the agreement between our firm and him- 

self. 

11677. Who took part in the negotiations which brought about that Negotiations 

‘eement ?—Sutton came to Oliver and myself in the first place, and J¢2¢ing to agree- 

howed us a telegram from the Department calling upon him to put up 

the security within a few days. He said he could not do it, and he 

made us the offer, which we accepted. Oliver went to Ottawa and put 

up the security, and Sutton assigned us the contract, and we stepped 

Into his boots. We had no communication with the Department at all 

_ 0n the subject, or with him, prior to his coming to Ingersoll to see 

ae liver and myself. 

~_ 11678. Had he the telegram with him ?—He had, and produced it. Oliver bearing 
Lsaw it. I think the telegram was calling upon him that his tender Upgram te |, 

had been accepted, and calling upon him to put up the security in three Ottawa and puts 

days, if [remember right. It may have been five days; but I know aN vi 

the time was so short that Oliver left on the evening train, and went 

to Ottawa, and was only there in time to put up the security. 


4 11679, The telegram was addressed to Sutton, and not to Oliver, 
Davidson & Co. ?—We knew nothing about it, and paid no attention to 
t until we were approached by Sutton with this telegram from the 


av 


Vepartment. 


11680. Do you remember who signed the telegram ?--[ think it was 
Mr, Braun, the Secretary of the Department. 


11681. And you say that the telegram stated that a certain time 
would be given ?—That he had three days time in which to accept the 
contract and put up the security. It may have been five days; but I 
am quite sure it was three days. 
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11682. Do you say that within the time named in that telegram 
your partner arrived at Ottawa and put up the security ?—Yes ; within 
the time named. The reason I know it so particularly well, Oliver was 
at that time a candidate for the local election in South Oxford, and it 
was two or three days before the nomination, and he wished to put it 
off until after the nomination, but the Depar tment would not do it. So 
he and I went to Toronto that night, and the next day purchased 
$10,000 of Federal Bank stock, which was the sum required to be put 
up for the security for the contract. 


11683. Did you go @ Toronto with him ?—I did. 
11684. Did you go on to Ottawa ?—No; I did not. I signed the 
contract in Ingersoll. It was sent to me. 


11685. Do youremember whether that telegram was addressed to him 
alone or to the firm of which he was one of the members ?—I could 
not say. 


11686. Do you know whether he was authorized to act on the part 
of William Thompson in disposing of the firm’s interest in the tender ? 
—He told me he had authority. 


11687, Was it upon his word to that effect that you acted ?— Yes; 
because he afterwards procured the signature of Mr. Thompson. 


11688. Did he explain to you about the connection with Mr. 
Thirtkell ?—No. 


11689. Were you not informed at that time that he and Mr. Thirtkell _ 
were interested in the matter ?—Not at that time; the thing was all | 
done on the spur of the moment. The telegram that he had was that 
he had either to put up the security in three days or the tender would 
be passed over. 


11690. Do you remember whether you communicated with the © 
Department after you had acquired this interest from Mr. Thompson ~ 
before Mr. Oliver went to Ottawa, or was the first communication with 
the Department Mr. Oliver’s presence in Ottawa ?—Mr. Oliver did _ 
not want to go down for a week until after the nomination for South — 
Oxford, but the reply was that the thing must be done at once, and he 
went down to Ottawa next day. 


11691. Do you think you saw the reply to that effect?—Yes; I 
remember it distinctly. 


11692. Who signed it ?—Mr. Braun, Secretary of the Department. 


11693. So that the Department refused to give you the time that ~ 
was first asked for, and in consequence of that refusal it was closed 
within the time first named to Mr. Thompson ?—Yes; within the time 
first named in the telegram sent to Mr. Pacwpeonrr si bhes three or five © 
days, as I said before. 


11694. Did you ever understand from Mr. Thompson how Mr. 
Thirtkell’s interest had been disposed of ?—No. 

11695. Did you ever understand from the Department or any one | 
else ?—No. F 


11696. When Mr. Thompson came to you to explain ?—Thompson 
never did come to me. i 


rads} P. J; BROWN 
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11697. I mean Mr. Sutton—when Mr. Sutton came to you to explain Comt™et No.4 
~ that the time was short and he wished to make arrangements with Sutton showed 
you without delay, hud he any means of informing you of' the price at ce es 
_ which he was to get the work?—Yes; he showed us his figures, cer- 

tainly ; he showed us a vopy of his tender. 


11698. Was thatSutton & Thomson’s tender or Sutton & Thirtkell’s ? 

—I think it was Sutton & Thompson’s, I would not be sure, but I 
think it was. 
| 11699. Did he say whether it was altogether his or whether Sutton treated | 
Thompson and he had each an interest?—He treated the matter as own. In addition 
his own. I know the agreement between Oliver, Davidson & Co. (2.3Jsayen ae 


was with him personally. given to be hand. 
4 ompson. 


_ 11700. He led you to understand that Thompson’s name was used, not 
‘Decause Thompson had any interest in the matter, but because he was 
a help to him?—In addition to the quarter interest we gave Sutton 
~ $800, which he informed me had to go to Mr. Thompson. I do not 
_ know whether it did go to him or not, but I know he got $800, 


11701. Do you know whether Mr. Thirtkell made any claim after- 
_ wards in respect to the contract ?—No, I do not. I never saw Thirtkel! 
- and never knew the man. 


— 11702. Do you know whether the amount at which the contract was 
¢losed was the same amount as stated in the tender which he showed 
you, and if not, how much higher was it ?—I think it was the same 
amount. I have got all the papers at home. It is scarcely fair to ask me 
at this hurried moment—my impression is, it is the same amount. 


9 11703. Will you be able to send us the original papers ?—I think so ; 
but [ am not going down for a mouth or more. I have the agreement 
with Sutton, and I think I have the identical telegram from the Depart- 


ment to him, but I would not be positive. I have all the papers together. 


11704. You think they are still in your custody at home ?—That is 
_ my impression —except when we settled with Sutton the other day— 
they might have been destroyed or put away. I could not say; that is 
‘two or three months ago I settled with him. 


11705. Was the settlement with him since the Commission was 
Appointed ?—No, before. It was last March or April—I think it was. 
} Oliver was the 


eo ; . t rm ?—Mr. Oliver active member in 
11706. Who has been the active member of the fi O aclvene ey ae 


‘was the active member in the construction. I have had charge of it Fora year anda 
during the last year and a-half. a chesccue ieee 
11707. Are you still jointly interested with the gentlemen named in Firm dissolved, 
the firm ?—The firm has been dissolvyel. Davidson is out of the firm. 

T have his interest, but Oliver still has the same interest. I think with 

the Government the contract has not been changed at all, it is Oliver, 


Davidson & Co. 
11708. With an arrangement between yourselves ?—Yes. 
~ 11709. There has been no release on the part of the Government of 
any member of the firm ?—No. 
11710. Are you aware that there has been considerable complaint Maintenances 
About the manner in which the line has been maintained ?— Yes. 
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Contract No. 4. 11711. Have the complaints been upon the part of the public or by _ 
ot eomplaint any particular person ?—I think the cause of the complaint has been 


against telegraph more particularly with the engineer in charge of the line and the con- 
tnsineer and. tractors as well. The contractors in doing their blasting blow the poles 
{allway contrac: all to atoms, and then take their own time to put them up. I have 
furnished the engineers with offices and instruments wherever they have 
asked for them. They do their own operating when it suits them, go _ 
away to their work, turn off the ground wire and remain away two or 
three days, in one instance | remember three days. My chief manager 
at Fort William, M1, Macdougall, has the whole day and date and 
where the thing occurred, and in several instances there is a half a day 
and a day when the delay arose in the engineer’s offices. Then another — 
Special causeon cause of trouble that has happened, particularly on section B, as first 
aia located on that section, the line of poles were put in the middle of the 
road-bed. As soon as Mr. Rowan called my attention to the facts I 
applied to the Department for permission to remove those poles myself 
to the side of the line. 


Line down ten 11712. Was that at the expense of the Government or at your own 
gays, the cause expense ?—At the expense of the Government. I made two applica- 


witness’sman- tions, both to Mr. Rowan and Mr. Fleming, and I am not sure but that 

ania I wrote to the Department direct on the subject, but instead of giving 
me that permission they have given it to the contractors on section B, 
Manning & McDonald. They took down my telegraph poles and 
placed them over on the side on the cleared line. They place them 
where they wish, and when they wish; it is only recently the line 
has been down ten days on that account, that is what my foreman tells 
me. I have two repairers between here and Rat Portage who are up 
and down the line all the time. 


_ 11718, Is Conners one of them ?A man named Fleming is one of 
them, but I do not know the name of the other. Mr. Macdougall can 
tell his name. Ihave Mr. Oliver on B, and Mr. John Robinson on 
section A, and another man between here and Rat Portage, and I have 
spent within the last four months upwards of $3,000 for new poles in 
endeavouring to put the line in order. 
On section B the 11714, Over what portion of the line has this difficulty occurred in 
fomeuity arose in removing the poles from the centre to the side ?—On section B; 
ing the poles from frequently the poles are placed according to the instructions of the 
side. engineers, and they place them in the centre of the clearing. We were 
obliged, according to our contract, to clear to the width of 132 feet, and 
were instructed to place them in the centre, but the engineer on the — 
other end (Mr. Hazlewood was then engineer in charge), on east of — 
Eagle Lake, instructed us to put them on the side which turned out 
On section A con- not to be all right. On section A the only trouble we have had there _ 
round the poles. Was In excavating ; the contractor cared so little to assist usin keeping _ 
and cid not leave up the line that they excavated about the poles, and perhaps would — 
keepthemin — leave a foot of earth about them, and the first wind that would come — 
ee would blow them over, and I would have to send men perhaps eighty 
miles to put them up. I have charged in all those instances, and have — 
made a memorandum of the number of poles that were left in that 


manner. The first wind that would come along would blow them over. F 


Thinks that out- 11715. With the exception of section B, where the trouble is occa- 


there has not sioned as you say by the careless way in which the poles have been — 
Peedmnpllngs: moved, has the line been maintained in good order? —I think so; t 
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_ think east of Eagle Lake or probably east of Wabigoon, there has not 
__ been really much cause for grumbling, and I think the same thing may 
__ be said between here and Cross Lake. It is surely through that infernal 
_ region if you may so call it. 

_ 1716. You mean section B?—Yes; the great difficulty ina great 
_ many places was that.there was not ground enough to sink a pole, and 
_ we had to build a frame to keep the poles up. 


11717. Of what timber are the poles in that section ?—All tamarack. 


.11718. Ihave an impression that Mr. Caddy, who is stationed at 
_ Thunder Bay, said that some of the poles are not tamarack ?—Between 
_ here and Rat Portage I sub, let the work to Sifton, Glass & Co. Our firm 
_ sublet that 100 miles, and I was not aware of it until [ came here about 
__ two years ago, or a year and a-half ago, that the most of the poles that 
_ they put in are poplar poles. They will all be replaced now with 
_ tamarack poles and peeled at that. My impression is that east of Rat 
_ Portage there are not a dozen poplar poles. There may be, but if there 
_ are I have never seen them. 


~ 11719. Do you know whether there are a considerable portion of 
ordinary pine poles ?—I do not know. 


11720. Do you say that you think they are entirely tamarack poles ? 
_ —I think the great bulk, if not the whole of them, are tamarack poles. 
~ Our agreements with cur sub-contractors were that they should be 
_ tamarack poles, all subject to the approval of the engineer in charge. I 
have the sub-contracts at home. 


~ 11721. Do you know whether the poles put up for the purpose of 
_ replacing those that have fallen, are of the same material as the poles 
_ originally put in ?—I could not say; but [I understood that the Depart- 


_ ment authorized Manning, McDonald & Co. to remove those poles. 


© 11722. Iam alluding to other portions of the line where repairs 
have been made by the repairers ?—You will have to ask: Horace Mac- 
_ dougall who is the manager at this end, and Neil Macdougall who is 
_ manager at the other end, at Fort William. 


11723. Do you know the life of the wood used in that work and 
" whether poplar or tamarack is likely to last the longest ?~Tamarack 
_is the best. 
11724. Upon what arrangements is the line working as to prices ?— 
~The same as Ontario rates. 
» 11725. And for whose benefit ?—For the benefit of the contractor. 
_ All Government messages, however, are free. 


ay 

11726. With the exception of Government messages you get the 
prices paid ?—Yes; and | think that the engineers abuse the privilege 
_ of the Government messages. If they want a pair of boots they will 
_ telegraph for them; and I have known Mr, Caddy at Fort William to 
telegraph to Sarnia to send him by the next boat, seed potatoes and 
seed turnips and other things—a message that must have cost 
_ $5. I have known several instances where they sent their messages 
_ for every little paltry thing they want, but I have never grumbled 
about it, and I furnished them an office wherever they wanted it. I[ 
_ think I have some thirty or forty instruments on the line now. 
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11727. Is Mr. Macdougall in Winnipeg ?—Yes; Mr. Horace Mac- 
dougall is my agent in Winnipeg. 

11728. Is there any other matter in connection with this contract, 
or the fulfilment of it, which you think proper to give by way of 
evidence ?—I do not know of anything else. I would say this: if 1 
had had the thing properly under my control I do not think there 
would have been the same cause for grumbling, not only on behalf of 
the public, but on the part of the Government, as there has been. I 
may mention the delays of the engineers and their incompetency. <A 
great many of the engineers have the old way of operating, and take 
the message very slowly with the paper ribbon, and then with the 
most of the contractors it has been almost impossible to keep the line 
in as efficient a state as it could be. 


11729. Is there any other matter connected with the railway, inde- 
pendent of this telegraph contract, which you can explain so as to 
assist us in our investigation ?-—No; I know nothing of the railway. 
I have tendered occasionally, but | have never been so fortunate, or 
unfortunate, as to get a contract. 


Macroy O’LovcGHitin, sworn and examined: 
By Mr. Chairman :— 


11730. Do you know whether Cooper, Fairman & Co., of Montreal, 
were engagel in furnishing any supplies to the Government, or any 
Government officer, for the railway ?—I am aware of the steel rails 
contract, and also a contract, I believe—I cannot say that lam actually 
aware of the latter that is for the supply of the spikes and bolts. 


11731. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 


11732. How long have you lived in Winnipeg ?—About three years 
and three months. 


11733. What do you know about that contract ?—I know nothing 
more than that they have a contract, but the details I know nothing 
about. 


11734, How do you know that they had a contract ?—I was in their 
employ in Montreal previous to coming up here on their business, and, 


while in their Montreal office, I understood that they had obtained a i 


contract by tender from the late Government, to supply steel rails to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


11735. From whom did you understand that?—I cannot say that I 
understood it from any one in particular but it was the general im- | 
pression in the office, and that is where I got the impression at the © 
time, The detail, was carried out in the private office of Mr. Cooper and 
Mr, Fairman, of Montreal. 


11736. Do you know whether they assisted Mr. Tuttle with the con- 
ducting of the Times Newspaper ?—I do. 


11737. Had the assistance any connection with this contract or with — 
any other contract ?—None whatever. 


Helping News« 
papers— 


11738. Do you know for what reason the assistance was given, that Alesed impro- 


die 5 9 pec influence. 
is upon what ground ?—The facts I do not know of; but I understand, mo only aeason 


_at least, I have always understood, that Mr. Fairman and Mr. Tuttle known to witness 


why Cooper, Fair- 


_ were friends prior to Mr. Tuttle’s coming to this country. I left there man & Co. should 
in 1877, and did not know Mr. Tuttle until after the paper was started ey BL ce 
here—the Times. The only reason that I knew of was to assist Mr. grounds of friend- 


Tuttle, I think, on the grounds of friendship. ship. 


11739. Do you know whether there was any understanding between 
them, or any reason for an understanding between them, that the 
assistance was given in consequence of Mr. Tuttle’s influence with any 
_ Minister of the Crown or any Member of Parliament ?—I do not know 
of any. 
_ 11740. Mr. Luxton has mentioned your name as one who could give In Winnipeg $200 
information upon the subject of this assistance, and of the connection of 21¥e2 to,Tuttle 


for which he gaye 
Cooper, Fairman & Co, with the railway: we would, like to know, if pote ay ne 
we have not asked the question on the subject, what you know U polié Cow 027 a 
the whole matter or any part of it ?—Any assistance that was given to 
Mr. Tuttle, in Montreal or Ottawa, I know nothing whatever about it, 
if there was any given, The assistance that was given here amounted 
to, I think, $200, if I remember right, for which Mr. Tuttle gave mea 


note payable to Cooper Fairman & Co. in settlement thereof. 


11741. Were you in that matter acting as agent for Cooper, Fairman 
_& Co, ?—I had charge of Cooper, Fairman & Co.’s business here for two 
_ years and a-half, until [changed from Cooper, Fairman & Co. to the 
Hamilton Powder Co., about the middle of January last. 


11742. Was it while you had charge of Cooper, Fairman & Co.’s 
business that this advance was made and note given ?—Yes. 

11743. Was it negotiated through you—I mean the advance and the Witness acted as 
taking of the note—was it negotiated through you, or did you obey bepeavane fare 
~somebody’s instructions ?—No; I did it on my own responsibility, 
feeling confident on the position that I held that I was justified in 
doing so, and that Mr. Cooper and Mr. Fairman would uphold me in 
doing so. They were away at the time. 


11744, As it was done on your responsibility and entirely through 
‘you, you ought to know the motives which led to its being done; now, 
28 to those motives, what do you say ?—So far as the motive is con- 
cerned, the only reason that 1 can remember of at the time was, that 
‘Mr. Tuttle wanted $200 for some purpose that day, and he came to me, 
_ being the agent of Cooper, Fairman & Co., and gotit. I do not know 

any other motive than mere friendship at that time. 
_ 11745. What position did you occupy in the Montreal establishment ? 

—1I was in the general office. 

11746. Was it a wholesale house?—Yes, it was wholesale—heavy 

hardware and railway supplies. 
11747. Was it in connection with the books or the active manage- 
Ment ?—No; it was in connection with the active management; the 
book-keeper was there as well, he had charge of the books, and I had 
nothing whatever to do with them. 
11748. Do you remember about the time that it was understood that 
they got the contract for steel rails ?—I do. 


2 11749, About what time?—You mean about the date? 
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& Co’s. business 
successful. 
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Whitehead with. 
supplies nothing 
to do with the 
$200 advanced on 
Tuttle’s note. 
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11750. Yes ?—I cannot place that exactly. 


11751. Do you remember the circumstance of Charles Mackenzie 


going out of the firm ?—I knew personally nothing about that; that 
was entirely done, I believe, with Mr. Cooper and Mr. Fairman. I remem- 
ber Mr, Cooper mentioning, prior to the steel rails contract, that Charles 
Mackenzie had retired from the business, and that they were going to 
continue it on alone. 


11752. Was there any general understanding about the establishment 
at that timé as to the extent of the business, whether it had been success- 
ful or otherwise or were there any difficulties ?—That [ could not say; 
I had not been with them sufficiently long to know that. I knew nothing 
at all about their private affairs whatever. 


11753. Iam asking you if it was the general understanding among 
the persons in the office ?—The general understanding in the office 
among the clerks and employés was that they were perfectly good, 
they felt quite confident. 


11754. Cooper, Fairman & Co. also furnished supplies to déne of the 
contractor. Mr. Whitehead ?—Yes. 


11755. Had their advances anything to do with that transaction ?— 
Nothing that IL am aware of. 


11756. Would it have had any connection with them without your 
being aware of it: in your opinion was there any person else who 
would have been more aware of the reasons of the transaction than 
you were ?—No one except Mr. Cooper or Mr. Fairman. 


11757. Would they have understood it better than you did ?—Cer-_ 


tainly; if there was any other understanding. 


11758. But I was led, from what you stated, to believe that it was 
done entirely on your own responsibility and not through them ?— 


When I say on my own responsibility, [ mean on the responsibility as — 


their representative, I advanced $200 of their money—lI think it was 
$200. 


11759. Was it in obedience to instructions from your employers, or 
was it done on your own responsibility, assuming that they would — 


approve of it ?—I did it on the responsibility assuming that they would 
approve of it. 


11760. Then is there any person else better able than you are, to 
tell the reasons for it being done ?—Not that I know of. ‘lhere is no” 


other party. 


11761. Is there any other matter connected in any way, directly or 


indirectly, with the Pacific Railway on which you can give us informa- 
tion by way of evidence ?—Nothing that I know of. 


Tuomas J. Lynskey sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman ;— 
11762. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 


11763. How long have you lived here ?—Since the 10th of February 
ast. 
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‘11764. Have you had any connection with the matters of the ie CONE 

_ Canadian Paeific Railway ?—Since then ? 


11765. Yes?—Yes; but none before that. 


‘11766. In what way have you since then ?—As superintendent of since February, 
is aie nee 1880, superintend- 
__ the operating of the lines. ent of operating 
117.7. What lines—between what points?—Between Emerson and Pinson 
- Cross Lake. Cross Lake, 


11768 From whom did you receive your appointment ?—From the 
_ Minister of Railways. 


11769. What are your duties ?—I have charge of the freight and puaties of staff. 
| passengers, and iée running of all trains and the main working of it. 


__ 11770. What staff have you besides yourself to manage that 
’ business ?—I have an accountant acting as cashier, .an auditor who is 
acting as auditor and paymaster, a store keeper, two clerks, and four 
- clerks in the accountant’s and auditor’s departments; and in my own 
_ office I have one clerk and two train despatchers. 


11771. Are the movements of the trains conducted by telegraph ?— 
_ By telegraph when in operation. 
} Telegraph. 
11772. Who built the telegraph on the Pembina Branch ?—1 under- Telegraph line 
stand that it has been built by the North-West Telegraph Co., Wes: Teineron 
_ and it was formerly on the west bank of Red River. At the time of Company. 
the building of the branch it was moved on to the Pembina Branch, but 


I cannot say from my own knowledge. 


~ 11773. Do you know if it is Government property in any way ?— 

No; I think not. 

_ 11774. What is the arrangement between the Government and the No arrangement 
- company concerning it ?—As far as I can understand there is no With Government 


—there on suffer- 
_ arrangement at present, they are there on sufferance. ance. 


Ply 
‘ 


11775. Are the messages paid for on any particular tariff ?—The Government gets 
-Tegular tariff, and the Government gets 25 per cent. reduction under Sap e! 
the arrangement with the late lessees, Upper & Co., and that arrange- 

‘Ment continues at the present time. 


t 11776. Could you say, in round numbers, what is the expense to the 
Government for messages over this branch ?—I could not say, but I 
_ think my own will average about $25 a month, but Mr. Schreiber’s and 
‘Mr. Owen’s are separate accounts and I do not know. I could only give 
_ you in connection with my own office. This arrangement I speak of 
‘ , ; res : ie eer ; St 
ay extends from Winnipeg southwards—from Winnipeg to St. 
j Vincent. 

_, 11777. There is no telegraph on the Pembina Branch north on the Telegraph ar- 
_line?—No, it is on the west side of the; river and is very unsatis- Tiestinmetne 
' factory to have it work on the west line, because there is a great deal 
Of delay and loss for not having it even to Birds Hill where we were 


hon steam shovels and ballast trains, We have’ to work it by 


rules that they will cross at certain points. Trains that are delayed 
have to stop there in case another train is passing. 


A 11778. So that the movements of the train cannot be worked from 
time to time as occasion may require, but they are worked by some 
revious arrangement ?—Yes. 
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Pemb. Braneh — 41779, In what state did you find the road and properties con- — 


& Contract i4. : P F : 
When witness nected with it when you took charge ?—The road-bed was in a very — 


took charge bad condition. There was about twenty-six miles that had a light — 
roadbed ina bad ooating of ballast, say between St. Boniface and Niverville, and a little — 


beyond Niverville the other portion had no ballast at all. 


11780. And what else ?—No water tanks on the line. We had to — 
syphon water from the river, which often took longer to get the water 
required than the time it took to run between St. Vincent and St. 
Boniface. 


11781. Do you mean that. the whole time during which the train 
was in motion would not be as much as the time taken to procure the 
water to run the train ?—In many cases. 2 


11782. Has this defect been remedied ?—It has been remedied. | 
There is a tank containing 50,000 gallons erected at Emerson, another 
at Otterburn, and one at St. Boniface, and there are two more, one at 
Niverville anJ one at Dominion City, now in course of construction. 


11783. Are these answering the requirements ?—They will answer A 
fully the requirements this winter. ; 


’ 


Road in good 11784. Has the defect in the road-bed and track of which you speak 

De aos been remedied ?—Yes. The track between Emerson and St. Boniface 
is very nearly complete now, fully ballasted. The portion between — 
St. Boniface and Niverville, which had formerly one coat of ballast, 
we are going over now and putting it up to the full standard. The- 
point from there to Emerson is fully ballasted and the road is in very 
good order now. 


Bed made too 11785. Was the condition in which you found the road-bed, when — 

wide originally. you took charge, attributable to the operation of frost going out of the 
ground, or was it from the improper formation of the road-bed ?—I 
think the bed was made too wide, and the water lay on it, as well as_ 
the nature of the soil. Just immediately after the rainy season com- — 
menced the ties and rails went down out of sight, and we had to plough | 
the mud with the cow-catcher in going over it, and had to slacken the 
speed to at least ten miles an hour. A 


11786. Do you mean that is the greatest speed at which it was safe to 
run the trains? —A good part of the road it was, in fact, in many par 
of it we had to reduce the speed to five or six miles an hour, _ 


11787. Do you consider if the road-bed had been narrower, that 
trouble would have been prevented ?—To a certain extent I believe ib 
would. 


Frost will have 11788. What did you think of the operation of the frost or rains in 
Fee eee erect e- Spring, now as the road is at present finished ?-—-I think it will have 


sent finished, very little effect on it. 


Good drains. 11789. Is there plenty of drainage ?—There is a good drainage ; there 

are deep drains on each side, and between twelve and eighteen inches" 

of gravel on the road-bed. . 
Freight sheds at 11790. What accommodation did you find in the buildings at the time 
equal to the you took charge ?—The buildings between Emerson and St. Boniface 
demands even —_ were very fair, they were new buildings, the same as we have at presen “a 
At St. Boniface the buildings were defective, in fact they did not afford 
one-tenth of the freight accommadation that is required, then or NOW. 
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td t 
_ I put up a shed about 150 feet, temporarily to cover in the freight until parwetiaineeary 2) 
there is a new building erected. i 


ei 11791. Have orders been given to erect buildings which you consider 
_ to be sufficient ?—I think not yet; it is under consideration, and I think 
_ will be attended to very shortly now for the winter. 


ae 11792. So as to make them useful for the winter ?—I think go. 


11793, Can it be done ?—Yes ; it could be done in four or five weeks. 
_ There is no plastering, it is all wood work. If the piles were driven 
__ the building can be put up in four or five weeks. 

A 11794. Did you organize the staff under you, or where they here 
i when you came ?—I brought them with me, and found some of them 
here. 


Staff. 


Ag 


__ 795. Has there been any trouble on account of the conduct of your 
_ subordinates since you came here ?—There has . been considerable 
_ trouble. 


11796. Of what nature ?—Some claiming higher wages than I was 
instructed to give, and from time to time we had to meet the difficulty 
about it, and put it up to the rates paid by lines which we are now 
_ paying at present. In many cases we were paying more than what 
_ they were paying. On connecting lines they were paying by the 
hour, and on the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway, they 
are paying at the rate of $45 a month. Our men worked lon 


hours, and many of them drew $70 a month, according to the time they 
made. 


11797. Did you encounter any other difficulty in the management of 
_ the business ?—There was considerable drinking, in the beginning among 
the staff, and I had to dismiss them and replace them by better men. 


_ 11798. Have the difficulties with the men been overcome, in your Statin good 
= ?—Yes; the men are working now in good order. bree ee 


+» 11799, Is there any other matter which has occasioned you unex- 
©» pected trouble ?—The want of proper accommodation. 


_. 11800. Do you mean of buildings?—Yes; want of buildings in St. 

» Boniface and Winnipeg. 

~~ 11801. That I understand is likely to be remedied ?—Yes; it is 
likely to be remedied. 


11802. But no positive orders have been given yet ?—Not that 1 am 
aware of. We were also short of rolling stock and locomotive power. 


11803. What rolling stock had you at your command in the begin- Rolling stock at 
ning ?—-I had three locomotives when I ‘took charge, two old passen- Mand when he 
er cars, six box cars, and forty flat cars, 


y took charge. 
: 11804. Do you say that was insufficient for the business ?—Yes, 


A 

ie 11805. How much more were required at that time ?—About as 
_ many more engines as we had then were required, and thirty or forty 
_ box cars, and about 100 flat cars. 


+ 11806, Had you been given to understand at all the amount of 

business which was likely to come over the road when you first came up. 

»—Yes; I was told that the business would be a good deal Jarger than 
1 expected. 
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Found business 
good. 


How he managed 
with defective 
rolling stock. 


Bulk of business 
Yormerly done by 
water, done by 
vail. 


Rolling stock at 
joresent, 


Highty flat and 
fifty box cars 
ordered. 


Passenger and 
baggage cars 
Ancreasing. 


Passenger travel 
zood. 


Government 
alone interested 
in receipts. 


Earnings of road 
from Cross Lake 
to Emerson from 
10th February to 
30th June, 
$104,975.69, 


11807. How did you find it?—I found it very good. At the first — 
month, February, the St. Paul road was pretty well blocked with — 
snow, and most of March it was blocked, and when the season 
advanced, the freight was rushing in on us very rapidly, as high as 
100 cars a day, the latter end of March, so that our work came all at 
once. 


11808. How did you manage with the short rolling stock ?—I had to 
work them night and day, and kept them on the move. The moment 
a train came in I had to send it right back with a fresh crew on it. 


11809. Was there any other difficulty with which you had to contend 
at the beginning ?—I think these were the chief difficulties. 


11810. What sort of business has there been done while you have 
been here ?—It is getting brisk, and steadily increasing. The business 
formerly done by water here has been done this year—the bulk of it— 
by rail. 

11811. Have both departments—I mean freight and passenger— 
kept up ?—Both freight and passenger have kept up, and are now 
increasing. At present we have ten locomotives, ninety flat cars, six box 
ears of our own, and about ten from the Intercolonial Railway. We 
do not miss the box car service as much as the flat, for all through freight 
comes in foreign cars, and we get the use of them by paying the 
mileage on them. 


11812. Is there a further supply of cars under contract ?—Yes; there 
are eighty new flat cars, I understand, ordered, and about fifty box cars. — 


11813. As to passenger cars ?—Lately I received two new passengers ‘i 
cars and three new baggage and postal cars, and I understand there 
are two more passenger coaches to follow. 


11814. Did you keep separate accounts for the earnings of the 
Pembina Branch and the main line east of Selkirk ?— Yes. 


11815. How has the business been on the main line east of Selkirk? 
—The passenger travel has been very good, an average of fifty pas-— 
sengers every trip that we go, in and out each way. 


11816. Is that portion of the line working entirely on Government — 
account ?—On Goverrment account. 


11817. The contractors have no interest in the receipts now ?— 
Not to my knowledge. 


11818. Do you know, in round numbers, what the net earnings of the — 
Pembina Branch proper has been since you have been on it ?—I could — 
not give you the figures without looking to the accounts. I have come © 
away hurriedly from the office, I did not bring them; but I can tell — 
you what they were for the first five months, from the 10th February — 
to the 30th June. <4 


11819. That will be sufficient ?—$104,975.69. 


11820. Is that the net earnings ?—Yes, the net earnings; that is 
taking from Cross Lake to Emerson. Si" 


11821: I did not speak of the Emerson Branch, but that will answer 
You have deducted from the gross, expenses for labour and all runnin 
expenses ?—Yes, ; 


> 
7 


* 
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11822, You mean the operating expenses?—No; that is the total 
amount—the total earnings. 


11823. I asked you for the net earnings ?—The net earnings, or at 
least the balance after paying everything, would be about $26,083.62. 
11824. What expenses have you deducted from the gross earnings 


to arrive at that net earnings ?—Hverything that was consumed by 
locomotive power, wages, labour of every kind, and material used for 


repairs. 


11025. The maintenance of the road ?—The maintenance of the road 


as far as keeping up the track and telegraph goes. 
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~ maintenance ?—No; I do not. 


11826. How often are your returns made to the Department ?— 
Monthly. 


11827. 
11828. Not the gross earnings ?—Net and gross., 


Do these returns exhibit the net earnings ?—Yes. 


11829. In deducting from the gross earnings have you deducted the 
expenses for ballasting and completing the road ?—No. 


11830. You have kept that distinct on construction account ?—Yes ; 
it is expected that that will be handed over in working order to the 
operating department. A road is supposed to be in good working 
order when we get it. 

11831. Do you know what percentage of the gross earnings, in other 
localities, is considered to be a fair allowance for working expenses and 


* 


11832. In this case it amounts to about 75 per cent. ?— Yes. 


_ 11833. Have you had experience in the working of other roads ?— 
Not as a manager, with the exception of three years in Nova Scotia. 


11834. What road did you manage there ?—The Western Counties, a 
branch from Halifax to Windsor, and from Digby to Yarmouth. 

11825. In what capacity ?—As general superintendent, 

11836. Similar to the office you have here ?—Yes. 


11837. How do the climatic influences affect the road here as 
compared with Nova Scotia ?—I would sooner work a railway here 
than in some parts of Nova Scotia. I think, taking the parts between 
Truro and Quebec, it is fully harder to work than a railway in this 
country. 


11838. What are the principal difficulties that you have to contend 
with here on account of those influences ?—Drifts ; the snow becomes 
very hard, as hard as if it were gravel. 


11839. Have you a snow plough ?--None yet. The drifts piled up 
last season and | had to use road scrapers and teams of horses to keep 


it open; but there was only one portion, about three miles to three miles 


and ahalf, we experienced any difficulty—five miles this side of 
Emerson. 


11840. Do you know whether it was understood that there was more 
snow Jast season than usual ?—I understood that there was more snow 
last year than there was for twenty years, in any one season before. 1 
am quite satisfied that the drift was a good deal heavier down in Min- 


- nesota than in the North-West, in the district where I was operating. 
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Repairs at pre- 
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Winnipeg the best 
Situation for 
repairing sheds. 


Want of sidings 
being remedied. 


~11841. Do you think that the rest of the year, beyond these five- 


months, is likely to require the same proportion of expenditure—that 
is, the same percentage of the earnings ?—I think not. 


11842. Will there be much difference, in your opinion ?—There will 
be considerable. 


11843. The work then was a good deal more expensive ?—We had 
to keep men night and day in the engines to keep them from freezing, 


in consequence of having no sheds, and we had, in consequence, to. 


keep them consuming fuel all the time. It is very expensive. 


11844. Then do you mean that you consider that for the whole year 
the net earnings will be more than 25 per cent of the gross earnings ? 
—I think it will be. 


11845. The maintenance and working expenses for the five months 
would be about three-quarters of the whole gross earnings ?—Yes. 


11846. Bot you think that for the rest of the period the maintenance 
and working expenses would be a smaller proportion of the gross 
earnings ?—Yes. 

11847. Where do you make the repairs to your rolling stock ?—On 
the sidings principally, so far. At present, we are doing what little 
repairs we have at Selkirk, in the round house. 


11848. Have you sufficient accommodation there for the repairs on. 


our line ?—We have not. 
yi 


11849. Nor at St. Boniface ?—No; we have no accommodation there- 


at all. 


11850. Is Selkirk a convenient place at which to make your repairs. 


for the whole line ?—It is not. 


11851. Where would be a better place ?—Winnipeg would be more 
central. It is where the most business is done. 


11852. Is this defect being remedied ?—Not yet. 
11853. Has it been ordered ?—I do not think it has. The location 


has not been laid out yet where we will have the* workshops. It is 


under consideration. ~ 
11854. Have you sidings enough to operate the road conveniently? 


—We have not—not for the growing traffic that is at the head point ~ 
here, St. Boniface and Winnipeg; we have along the line at all the 


small stations. 


11855. Is that being remedied ?—Yes. There have been sidings put 
down at Telford, Darwin, Whitemouth, Shelly and Tindall. There 


were five new sidings put down this season—one at St. Norbert, Niver-- 


ville, Dufrost, and Arnaud, Dominion City, have been made and 
ballasted, so that they are now ready for use, and at Emerson there are 
very large sidings put down. 


11856. Who conducts the operations of putting in the sidings?— — 


The construction department. 


11€57. That_is not under your supervision ?—No; it is not under my 


supervision. It is under Mr. Schreiber, or Mr. Rowan, 
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- : 1 Railway Oper- 
q : ating— 

_ 11858. Upon the whole, are there sufficient facilities belng” or about eons ae 
to be afforded to you for the fair and proper working of the line ?— Everything cau 
Yes ; everything is being done that can be done up to the present time, ed being done. 


11859. Do you remember whether the deepest snow drifts which The long grass 
you had to contend with were at places where the road-bed was lie hor 200 Sees a 
than the level of the prairie or nearly even with it?—Nearly even where they did 
with it, and caused by the long grass and weeds allowed to grow °ccur 
without being burnt down or cut in the fall. They hold the snow and 

saccumulate it on the track. TI believe if the weeds and grass were cut 

' down that the snow would pass right over it, and we would have no 


more trouble there than on any other part of the line. 


11860. How deep does the snow fallon the average over the country snow fell last 


; 4 aaeeseatt a Asi a _ : i - season two feet 
which this railway traverses ?—An average of about two feet between Detvsen Clemo 


St. Boniface and Cross Lake. : face and Cross " 
3 ake. 
_ 11861. Was that last season ?—Yes. 
11862. Do you understand that that is the ordi nary average ?—No ; 
it is higher than the average, as far as I can understand. & 


11863. Did the snow drifts interfere with the working of the road ? 
—Not between here and Cross Lake and the woody part of the country. 


11864. It was in the prairie country ? ~Yes.g There was more snow 
between St. Boniface and two miles out of here on theWinnipeg branch, 

‘than any part of the line that I know of. It drifted more in the city 
and around it—this portion of the main line between here and the tem- 
porary bridge—and from here to a mile and a-half west. 


~ 11865. Did you find, do you say, that those portions of the line 
"which are a little above the level of the prairie, say two feet or there- 
abouts, were clear from difficulties caused by snow ?—Yes; quite as 
Clear asin summer. There was no trouble with it. 


11866, At these points which are level with the prairie, and where 
the difficulties occurred, were there side ditches ?—Y es; there were 
Side ditches. 


» 11867. Of what dimensions ?—I suppose they would be about four 
or five feet wide and two feet deep. 


__ 11868. Do you know whether those ditches had any effect upon the 
accumulation of the snow ?—No; I think not. I think the grass and 
‘Weeds had most to do with’ it. 


3 _ 11869. Is the branch fenced now?—Only part of it, from St. Boni- Only part of 


ae 5 Pembina Branch 
lace to about Niverville. fenced. 


_ 11870. Have you had any difficulties of that kind ?—There were Nine head of 
veral cattle killed between Selkirk and here. The fence was burnt Want of fencice. 
wn in the spring, and in several places we had eight or nine head of 

cattle killed. 


_ 11871. Is the fencing contracted for or in progress of construction ? 
—It is under contract, and the wire is here now, or part of it. 

‘11872. Is there any other matter which you think would be proper 
0 give by way of evidence, so as to assist usin our enquiry ?—I do not 
think there is that I have not given fully. 
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Nixon’s Prr- 
veyorship — 
Carrying Mails. 


Mail from Winni- 
peg to section 15, 


Five stations. 


Mail sent to 
North-West 
Angie by horses 
and from North 
West Angle by 
canoe. 


‘Contractor to 
carry mail for 
seven months. 


Avaustin Nour, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman :— 
Mr Uenry Clarke acting as Interpreter. 

11873. Where do you live ?—Ste. Anne’s, Point du Chéne, County — 
Provenchber. ’ | 

11874. How long have you lived there ?—Ten years. 

11875. Have you come of your own accord to give evidence before 
this Commission ?—Yes; [ came to this Court voluntarily to give — 
evidence. | . 

11876. Upon what matter do you consider it proper that you should 
be examined ?—1 presume it is on the question of carrying the mail, 

11877. Between what points ?—From the office of the engineers inne 
Winnipeg to section 15. 

11878. What do you know upon that subject?—I was here in the — 
month of April when W. Alloway came and spoke to me in front of — 
Rannatyne’s door on Main street. % 

11879. What he did he say?—He said: “I have a contract to give 
for carrying the mail up to the North-West Angle, and Thompson told 
me that you are the bést man to do it.” 

11880. How often was it proposed that the mail should be carried ?—_ 
Once a week. an 

11881. Were you to go direct to the end of that distance, or was it 
to be delivered at different points ?—I have to leave the mail at five 
different places. a 

11882. Was there any arrangement as to the means by which it 
should be carried 2—From Winnipeg to the North-West Angle it was” 
to be sent by horses, and from the North-West Angle it was to be sent. 

by canoe to be delivered at the different stations along the line of 
section J5. +7 

11883. Was it part of the agreement that this mail should be carrie 
by way of the North-West Angle, and not by any northern course 2—I 

was obliged to pass by the North-West Angle. It was the only route 
by which we could arrive at the destination of the mails. The road 
was not completed to Cross Lake. is 

11884. Did you conclude any agreement on the subject ?—Yes. 


11884. For how long a period ?—To the best of my recollection it? 
was for seven mouths. ; . 
11886. Do you remember the time it began ?—I signed the contract 
for it on the sixteenth of April. if 
11887. Of what year ?~I do not remember exactly the year, but it 
is about three years ago. | can ascertain it after I return home; but1 
think it will be about three years next April. ; 
11888. Did you enter into more than one agreement on this subj 
with A.ioway ?—No; I made but the one contract for carrying tb 
mail, H 
11889. Did you vlose an agreement at the first interview 7—Noge 
returned home but came back before I signed the contract. | 


' 
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J Nixom’s Pur- 
veyorship— 
arrying Mailse 


» 11890. Did you arrive at a verbal understanding upon the first © 
occasion ?—It was understood before I left for home, that 1 was to 
return in the course of a couple of days to sign the contract. 

E 


_ 11891. Then the terms upon which the contract was to be signed 
were finally agreed upon at the first interview ?— Yes; and I belicve 
me had the contract made during my absence, ready for signature. 
» 11892, What price was paid to you for this service ? - $225 a month. $225 paid witness 
‘3 for carrying mail. 
* 11893. Did you know before that verbal agreement that this service McKay said to 
was put up to public competition ?—At the time that I was spoken to Ping that AvoNay 
“about carrying this mail [ was not aware that there had been public or $300 a month 
“tenders asked for, but after I had signed the contract I met the late Contract, ™° 
‘Honourable James McKay, who asked ine if there had been public com- 
petition and public tenders asked for; I told him no. He said then 
‘there were public tenders asked for, and I told him the price, and he 
ec Alloway ia making $200 or $300 a month out of you on the con- 
- tract. 
ib 11894. Do you know whether any one else than Alloway was in- 
“terested in the profits of the bargain ?—When I offered to perform the 
service for $250 a month, I was sitting in Alloway’s office, which was 
“directly opposite Mr. Nixon’s office. He said ‘ Wait awhile and I will 
ysee.” He made across over to Nixon’s office, and after awhile re'urned 
to his own office. He then returned and made a lower offer than that 
‘I had asked, but I refused. When Alloway returned to his own Office 
“from Nixon’s office, he said: ‘I will xive you $200 a month.” I 
‘refused. I said then: “I will take it for $240 a month.” He said again: 
>* Wait awhile,” and left the office and crossing the street again, and 
so on three or fuur times. At last he agreed to give me $225, which I 
_ accepted. 
- 11895. Did he go each time that he crossed to Nixon’s office ? —There 
>was only that place that he could go to, and there was only that house 
where Nixon’s office was..I am perfectly well aware that he was going 
here to consult with somebody, for every time he returned he offered 


a little more until we agreed on the $225, 


“rt 


+ 11896, Had you any other reason than that appearance of Alloway 
‘consulting with somebody else, to lead you to suppore that any one 
Ise than Alloway was interested in the bargain ?—I knew that Allo- 
way was in the habit of getting all the contracts from Nixon, and for 
that reason, when he went there to consult with him I was satisfied 
that there was something going on between them. 


~ 11897. Had you any other bargain for carrying the mail between On 22nd June, 
any other points with Alloway ?—The 22nd of June, following that Alles ay tae 
time, 1 entered into an arrangement with Alloway for carrying the mel eee 
ail to the North-West Angle, that was the mail that was going to Fort Fort Frances. 
Frances. 
41898. How far were you to carry that mail ?—110 miles from here U0 miles. 
to the North-West Angle. 
11899. How often did you undertake to carry the mail ?- Once a Once a week. 


11900. In what place did you make that arrangement with Alloway ? 
—It was here in town. Alloway met me on the street and brought me to 
the Post Office ; I signed no contract, but did the whole thing verbally. 
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Carrying Mails. ‘ d A ee 
Alloway hadtoiad, 11901. Did you make an arrangement at the first interview ?—He 
him he was to get had already spoken to me previously, saying that he was going to get 


Seo contract it Such a contract, and that he was going to turn it over to me. 


eS are 11902. How long before that bargain was made with Alloway, was 


it that Alloway said he was goirg to get such a contract ?—L could not | 
tell exactly, but it was not long before. 


$150 a month. 11903. How much were you paid for the service ?—$150 a month. 


11904. Have you reason to believe that any person other than 
Alloway was interested in the profits of this arrangement ?—I cannot 
say positively; but I have reason to believe, and do believe from the fact _ 
that he went out so often to consult with the other man before making 
the final arrangement with me. . 


11905. That is upon the former occasion ?—Yes; the contract for 
section 15, The $150 a month was for the North-West Angle. 


11906. Do you know whether the Government asked for tenders for 
the carrying of the mail to the North-West Angle ?—Perhaps it was” 
so in the English papers, but we did not see any thing of it. At the end 
of the time for which I contracted, Alloway came to me again and said ~ 
the contractors were ready to take it for $120 a month, and if I would 
take itfor the same price, he would give it tome. Yon will have “ the 
preference if you will take it at the same price.” I refused and said 1 
could not work any longer for nothing. | 


Used two horses 11907. In carrying the mail to the North-West Angle, did you use 
een: any more than oie horse ?—Always two at least, but I had several ” 
horses engaged for the business, 7 


Mail carried in 11908, Then it was not on horseback, but in some vehicle ?—It was 
yehicle. always carried ina vehicle that [had made for the purpose, im the 
style of a buck-board. Then I always had two men and a canoe waiting. | 
The men with the canoes took the mail from the North-West Angle to 
Lake Deception where the two men separated. They had eighteen” 
miles each to make. 'lhere were five stations, and oae man had to go 
to Rat Portage, and the other returned by the way of section 14. 


‘Time occupied. 11909. About hw long did it occupy a team to carry the mail from 
Winnipeg to the North-West Angle ?—The mail was given to me here 
on Saturday, Saturday we took it to my house out thirty-two miles to 
Pointe duChéne. We remained there over Sunday. On Monday we ~ 
started, and we returned to my house by Thursday evening. We never 
missed our time. We were always exact. . a 

11910. Afier starting on the Monday, at what time would you reach 
the North West Angle ?—Always two days from my house to the North- 
West Angie and two days to return. I kept relays of horses on the 
road, and the mail was always delivered here on Friday, so that it just 
took the round week. 7 


Freighting. 11911. In ordinary freighting how long would be the average time 
Carried freight | taken to go from Winnipeg to the North-West Angle, without refer- 
forseven years, ence to mail carrying ?—We carried freight—that is, myself and mj 
brothers, carried treight for the Government for seven years from here 
to the North-West Angle. They always allowed us seven days to go 
and return, that is starting from Pointe du Chéne, thirty-two miles 
from here and return seven days. Sometimes it took us more; some: 


se 
ix 


a 


_ times less. That is before the road was built, and while they were 
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- building the Dawson Route. 


11912, Do you mean seven days from Pointe du Chéne to the North- 
West Angle and back, or from Winnipeg to the North-West Angle 


_ and back ?—From my place to the North-West Angle and back; this 


% 


was with horses. If we went with oxen it took longer. 


11913. After the Dawson route was made, how long would it take 
for an ordinary team to take an ordinary load from Winnipeg to the 
North-West Angle?—We could go in about seven days from here to 
the North-West Angle and back, taking a load one way; but a great 
‘deal depended on the state of the roads. 


11914. At some seasons it took longer and some less ?—When the 


roads were good we could do it faster than that. When they were 


bad, of course, we could not do it so fast. We have been from my 


_ house to the North-West Angle and back in four days. When I speak 


of seven days I wish it to be understood that we worked for the 


_Government for years, as much as seven months in the year, and it 


_ was an understanding that we should be allowed seven days for the 
_ round trip from my house to the North-West Angle and back. 


11915. What was considered in the year of 1875 to be a fuir price 
for the use of a team and vehicle, and a man’s services as a driver ?— 
‘I should say that a reasonable price for a man and team for the service 


* that you have mentioned, would be about $4 or $4.50 per day. We 


received more than that sometimes, sometimes less, but [ give that as 


the average. For my own part I would have done that service for 
'$4aday. I have done it for less than that for the Government. 


11916, Have you been accustomed to the purchase and sale of horses 
at different times, and particularly about the;years 1875 or 1876?— 
. Yes; that has been my special business buying and selling horses. 


~» 11917. About the year. 1875 what was a fair price for a good half- 


breed horse ?—For a good cart horse the price would be about $50; 
‘that would be a good cart horse. 

11918, Suppose they were selected carefully for the purpose of 
carrying loads over long distances, what could horses be obtained for 
for that purpose ?—When I speak of a good horse at $50, I mean horses 
that you would buy if you were going to load them to the base of the 
“Rocky Mountains. For instance, in carrying my mail I bought horses 

at $50, and made fifteen journeys successively with them in carrying 
“that mail. 

11919. Do you know whether that was the price generally paid for 

‘such horses in and about Winnipeg in that year ?—I have seen them 
sold at a great deal less. At that time horses were not very dear here. 
At auction such horses as I have described would sell at about $30, 


11920, Did you ever sell any horses to Alloway about the year 1875, 
or afterwards ?—No ; I did not sell any horses myself to Alloway. 


11921. Did you know of any being sold by other persons ?—No; I 


was only present and saw a horse sold by a ;Frenchman—a cream- 
coloured horse—but I did not catch the price. 


_ 11922. Do you know the prices of ordinary horses of the country, or 


better horses, in 1877 ?—I have, in giving the price of $50, given the 
p price that has ruled here for years; and with the exception of horses 
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Nixon’s Pur- 
vey orship— 
Rreighting. 


Fair price in 1875 
for use of team, 
vehicle and 
driver 

$4 or $4.50 per day. 


Buying Horses. 


In 1875, $50 price 
for a good eart, 
horse. 


Good horses sold 
for $30. 


Unless for horses 
with a pedigree 
or trotters, a 
higher price 
would not be paid, 
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Nixon’s Pur- 
veyorship— 
Buying Horses. 


Freighting. 


1875 and 1876 
freighting to 
North-West 
Angle, $2 per 100 
lbs. afterwards 
$1.50. 


Sale of oid 
waggons and 
hariess. 

Bought old wag- 

gons and horses 

condemned by 

Government, 


For these Allo- 
way retained ; 
money out of 
witness’s con- 
tract. 


Made bargain 
with Nixon and 
Alloway. 


$93 for lot. 


Alloway acted as 
interpreter. 


that had a pedigree or some peculiar qualities, such as trotters, T do not 
know that people would pay a higher price. 


11923. Do you know the price by the 100 Ibs. at which 
freighting was done from Winnipeg to the North-West Angle, about 
the years 1875 or 1876 ?—When the Dawson route was first opened, 
we got $2 per 100 Ibs. for freighting from here to the North-West 
Angle, and after that the price was reduced to 6s. sterling, or $1.50 


11924. Was the Dawson route open before the year 1875 ?—The 
Dawson Route was opened about the year 1870, after the troops arrived. 
It was on the arrival of the second expedition of troops, they came by 
the Dawson route and we carried their freight. I mean myself and . 
my brothers. 


11925. Is there any other matter connected with the purveyor's 
office (Mr. Nixon’s), or with the Pacific Railway upon which you can give 
evidence ?—I carried a great lot of freight for them, and | bought some 
old waggons from him—old waggons and old harness that had been 
condemned by the Government and left at different stations along — 
the road. 

11926. To whom did you pay the money ?—Alloway retained the 
money on my contract with him. In my freighting for the office, when 
I would make my monthly claim Alloway would retain the price of 
those things out of my estimates. I had charge of a lot of their things 
ati: my house for a whole year, and they never paid me for it. 


11927. Was this property the property of the Government or of Mr. 
Alloway ?—Yes; it belonged to the Government. Mr. Nixon gave me 
an order to pick up all this property belonging to the Government, and 
bring it to my house and take care of it. 


11928. Did the property which you bought belong to the Govern- 
ment ?—Yes; what I bought from them belonged to the Government. 
it had been used on the Dawson route. 


11929. With whom did you make the bargain about the price at 
which you bought it ?—It was with Alloway and Nixon both. 


11930. Were they always together when you made a bargain ?— 
They were together at the time that I hought those waggons. 


11931. Did they consult together about fixing the price, or did one — 
of them fix the price ?—Nixon appeared to want a higher price, and 
Alloway seemed to be saying to him : “ Better. give it to him; itis all 
old stuff.’ There were three old waggons, and alot of old broken 
harness. I paid them $93 for the lot. 


11932. Who owed you this money from which this price was deducted? 
—It was Alloway who owed me the money from which the price was — 
deducted. . 

11933. Do you know whether Nixon agreed that this price might be 
deducted from what was owing by Alloway ?—When I bought the 
things in question, I said: ‘‘I have not the money to pay you” to Nixon, 
Alloway said : “ It does not matter.” Alloway was interpreting for me 
in the matter. He said: “ It is no matter, you can take the things, and 
at the end of the month the price will be deducted from the amount I 
have to pay.” Nixon consented to that. . 


11934. Do you know about what date you made this purchase ?—I 
think—I am not very positive as to the date—but I think it was about 


y 
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the month of September of the same year that [ made the contract Sale of oft 

i 5 4 5 f ee 3 waggens and: 
with him. I think it must be about the year 1877. [could ascertain hhe:mess. 

he date exactly if I were at home, and looking at my papers. 

11925. Did you get any receipt in writing for the price of this 

property, which was deducted from the money coming to you by Allo- 

way ?—I do not think Idid. They had to pay me $225 every month, ‘ 
and they simply deducted that from the amount they had to pay me. 


11936. Is there any other matter upon which you can give evidence, 
so as to assist us in our enquiry ?—I am rather reluctant to speak, [ 
always worked for them. 


> 11937. You have sworn that you would speak ?—There may be a Witness’s son 

_ great many things that I might remember, if I were questioned, or nnd ee One 
Mime to think’ but, at the present moment, I do not remember. [ know and Se at 
that my son sold some oxen to Alloway, with carts and harness, all each eee 
‘complete. Ido not know the price, but I think it was £13 sterling for 
each—$65. Hach ox had a harness and cart with it, at £13 sterling. 

11938. Do you know whether that sale was for the Government 

I mean was the property bought to be sold to the Government ?—I 


sould not say, as it was not myself sold them ; it was my son. 
11939. Is there any other matter ?—No; I do not think there is. 


11940. Was that about the ordinary price for an ox and cart ?—That 
was rather a high price at the time. 


~ 11941. Did you come from your home to give this evidence, or did 
you come on your own business to Winnipeg ?—I came for the purpose 
of giving my evidence. 


W. T. Jenninas’ examination continued : JENNINGS. 
i Railway Con 


By the Chairman fee struction— 
Contract No. & 2.. 


11942. Do you wish to add to or explain your evidence given on a Present line as 

former occasion?—I should like to enlarge on the statement regarding the ae aoe 
present class of liné as in comparison with that as originally arranged. contemplated 1 
9 . , less useful but le 


By the substitution of trestle work for solid embankment the class of valuable from a 
line has been somewhat reduced, trestle work not being permanent. point stand- 
“This would in no way alter the working of the line as compared with 

the former arrangement. 

11943. Do you mean that this change makes the property a less 

valuable one for the present but not less useful ?—It does not make it 

less useful. It makes it less valuable in a monetary sense, but not from 

he working point of view. 

11944, Have you estimated what the probable cost will be to fill in Replacing trestle 
the trestle work so as to make it a solid bank eventually ?—The dif- Dy One ae 
ference between the two estimates made np by me represents the $500.00 
difference of the two estimates referred to in my evidence. 


11945. Could you tell me now ?—$500,000—that is by the prices 
in the contract. 

11946. Then the saving with the trestle work as at present used 
would be $1,500,000 ?—No; $500,000 is the difference. 
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Railway Con-= 
struction— 
Contract No. 42. 


Fyentual saving 
gr! 000,000. 


Contract 
modified, 
use of muskeg 
‘being allowed. 


No doubt that the 
change of grade 
has diminished 
rock cutting. 


Rock-borrowing 
in some places, 
rock base in 
-others used for 
embankments 
across water 
stretches, 


11947. I think you said that the saving on the whole work of section — 
42 would be about $1,500,000 ?—Yes. 4 


11948, That includes the trestle work in its present proposed shape? | 
—It does. 


11949. But if that is converted into a solid embankment then the 
saving upon the whole work will be eventually about $1,000,000—is — 
that what you mean ?—That is what I mean; taking asa basis the 
rate given in the contract. 


11950. Is there any other subject which you wish to remark on by 
way of evidence ?—Nothing further than simply all my statements 
are to the best of my knowledge, speaking from memory. 


11951. Did you mean in your former evidence to say that the original 
instructions concerning m uskegs and water stretches had been modified ? 


—TI did. 


11952. In what manner have they been modified ?—That the use of 
muskeg material has been allowed in places. 


11953. Has this been positively adopted, or is it under discussion 
still ?—It has been positively adopted, and the work is now going on, 


11954. Mr. Manning’s solicitor seemed to think that it was still an 
open question; that some of these changes had not been finally 
authorized, and, in consequence, that they were not able to proceed 
with their work on it, and therefore I wish you to be particular as to 
your answer to that question. Have you any explanation to give on 
that subject ?—As far as I am aware, [ am acting in keeping with my 
instructions regarding how the embankments are to be made up from 
muskegs, 

11955. Is there any other matter concerning either muskegs or 
water stretches on which you are unable to give positive directions to 
the contractors, because you have not received definite instructions 
from your superior officer ?—Not that occurs to my memory at present. 


11956. Is there any other matter which you think it advisable to 
have more fully explained, or to have altered in your evidence? Have 
you any doubt that the deviations in the line, and the changes in the 
grade have diminished the amount of rock cuttings ?—I have no doubt 
about it. : 


11957. Have you any doubt that the grades alone have diminished 
the amount of rock cuttings on the work ?—The deviations and change 
of gradients have combined to reduce the work. } 


11958, Have youany doubt that the change in the grades alone has 
diminished the rock cuttings on the work ?—1 have no doubt. 


11959. Have you now any doubt whether you have heard officially, 
or otherwise, that the Government had retarded the progress of the 
contractor’s operations ?—I have no doubt. 


11960. In reference to embankments for water stretches,do you wish — 
to state more fully the mode in which the work is to be finished than 
you did in your previous examination ; if so, please do so?—I should — 
like to say that at some points rock-borrowing has been adopted to 
complete embankments across water stretches; at others a rock base 
has been determined upon. hi 
yi 
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__ 11961. You distinguish between rock bases and rock-borrowing; please Comt™aet Nor 42. 
vexplain what the distinction is ?’—Referring to a rock basis, I mean rock ' 
borrowed for the purpose of making an embankment to a few feet 

above the surface of the water, upon which trestle work will be erected. 

When I speak of rock-borrowing in the ordinary way, I mean that 

course had been adopted to complete embankments where the material 

from adjoining cuttings was insufficient. 2 
» 11962. You mean by the borrowing to make it a complete embank- 

ment of rock ?—As arranged, a complete embankment of rock with the 

exception in some instances of sufficient openings for the passage of 

water, such openings will be crossed by trestle work. 


_ 11963. Is there anything further that you wish to say by way of 
yeyidence upon this subject ?—Nothing further that I can think of now. 
BR hoi 
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Witiram Murpocn, sworn and examined : MURDOCH. 
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By the Chairman :— Pang Wea 
» 11964, Where do you live ?—In the city of Winnipeg. 

1 11965. How long have you lived here ?—About a year. 

BH rahe re . . . 

11966. And before that ?—Before that in Bowmanville, which was 

my headyuarters, 

7911967. Have you been in any way connected with the Canadian 

Pacific Railway ?—I have. 

11968. From what time ?—From June, 1871. Jane ieee 

» 11969. In what capacity were you first employed ?—As division Witness, Division 
By re Engineer to sur- 
engineer. vey from Sault 


Bic - . : : Sct. Marie 100 
» 11970. Where ?—To make a survey of the Sault Ste. Marie Railway, miles eastward ; 
be J 


from Sault Ste. Marie to 100 miles eastward instrumentally; then phen 
to the crossing of French River exploratory. These were preliminary 
surveys. 


Beli 971. Had the country been examined by a simple exploration 
before that ?—Not previous to that, to my knowledge. 


11972. What was the number of the party of which you had charge ? Size of party, 
—There were altogether about thirty men, as far 2s my recollection A 
Serves me. 

11973. Were they divided into more than one party ?——No; it 

required the whole party to carry out the instrumental work, and get 

Provisions forwarded, &e. 

4 11974. About what proportion of the party would be for engineering About cleven eu; 
purposes, and what for transportation and other work ?—The full packers, cooks 
party would consist of about eleven or twelve men of the working and camp men. 
party, engineering. The rest would be packers, cooks and camp 

men, 5 


= 


11975. Where was your base of supplies ?—The base of supplies was Base of supplies 
originally to land at Sault Ste. Marie. I had then to distribute them Sat Ste Maries 
throughout the whole distance to French River. 
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Surveys: 1&71— 
Party We 


Distribution of . 
supplies. 


Commissariat 
officer attached 
to party. 


Supplies purchas- 
ed by Mr. Waliace 


W ork done first 
season, 


Remained in field 
until he Knew the 
most favourable 
points to cross 
French River. 


Reached Ottawa 
February, 1872. 


Party all 
discharged, 


11976. How was the distribution of the supplies accomplished ?—In 
making the survey it ran for the first 100 miles in many places 
close to the river bank of the St. Mary’s River, in some places five or 
six miles inland, and I took them up by boat and distiibuted them at 
those points. I sent by boat to three different poiats between French 
River, at the end of the first 100 miles going eastward, and had 
provisions put at different points inland to mect me at my ex plo- 
ration as I arrived at those points. That service was performed by - 
three men, I think. 

11977. Was any commissariat officer attached to your party, or did. 
you take the responsibility of providing ?—Yes; I had a commissariat 
officer immediately under my coutrol. 


11978. Did he take the responsibility of purchasing the supplies, or 
was that done by some other otticer superior to him ?—The supplies, L 
think, were purchased by Mr. Wallace, if I recollect rightly. 


1.979, Was there any difficulty during that season’s operations om 
account of the supplies ?—None; whatever I had them directly under 
my own control, 


11980. About what time did the operations end for that season ?— 
The first 100 miles of instrumental work ended in November. 


11981. What was accomplished daring the first season ?—An instru- 
mental survey of 100 miles was accomplished, plun and profile 
furnished to the Government, and the report upon it; also an explora~ 
tion of the remaining distance over the 100 miles eastward to French 

River, with a sketch plan, and report avcompunying it as to the feasi- 
bility of the railway. ; 


11982. Was the exploration proceeding on the eastern portion at the 
same time that your instrumental survey was going on at the 
western 2—Not until I had run 100 miles eastward instrumentally, 
did I commence to continue my exploration easterly to French River, 


11983. Was the party diminished for exploration purposes ?—All 
but nine were sent home, who accompanied me with sleighs and pro- 
visions hauled through by men. 


11984. Then did you remain in the field during the winter of 187°— 
72?—I remained in the field until I had walked through to the cross- 
ings of French River and determine! the most favourable points for 
crossing. Then [ took my way to Ottawa by the Maganetawan and 
Nipissing colonization road to Toronto, and then to Ottawa, 


11985. About what time did you reach Ottawa ?—Some time in 
February. 


11986, Had the party been all discharged then ?—All discharged. 
11987. How long did you continue at office work in Ottawa ?—My | 


office work was pretty well up. Plans and profiles were in a sufficiently 


forward state to be left there, and I was then sent by Mr. Fleming on 
another service. 


11988. Is the result of your ‘season’s operations for 1871, and the 
ensuing winter, reported ?—Yes. ; 


11989. Among the printed reports ?—Yes; the Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway. ‘i 
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11990. What was the service at the beginning of 1872?—I was four 
' days at home, I think, and Mr. Fleming desired me particularly to go 
' to Winnipeg to determine upon the feasibility of a line for the Pacitic 
Railway, from the crossing of Winnipeg River vid English River, then 
south of Lac Seul to the head of Nipigon Lake; then by the branch to 
’ Nipigon Bay. [ found, on arriving at Rat Portage, that the route 
proposed by Mr. Fleming was impracticable. I had then to determine 
- the crossing of the Winnipeg River, and decide upon the route east- 
_ ward. fn order to attain the information, I found a number of the 
~ Indians and chiefs of the locality eastward assembled at Rat Portage; 
' and through Mr. McPherson, the Hudson Bay Agent, and from my 
own personal examinations, determined to make my exploration of the 


information received 1 adopted the route as laid down on the plan 
which I now produce and file. (Exhibit No. 109.) 


11991. Is this the red line marked “ William Murdoch, March, 1872 ?” 

'_ Yes; that is the line with altitudes taken at different points, and shown 

on the plan. 

11992. Was this route different from the one which had been pro- 

_ jected when you started on the work ?—The responsibility was thrown 

- upon me of choosing that route through the country. At that time the 

_ Government did not know where to send out their parties for the 
ensuing year until that line was determined upon. 

11993. I understood you to say tbat Mr. Fleming had proposed some 

line which you found impracticable ?— Vid English River. 

11994. Then he had proposed to you a ditferent course from the one 

~ which you found to be the most favourable ?—Yes. 

11995. What was the route which he proposed ?— Vid English River, 

_ by what is called White Dog to Islington. 

- 11996. The starting point was Red River ?-—No; I had nothing to do 

~ with Red River and these points. 

11997. [am speaking now of what Mr. Fleming had intimated that 

he desired you to.do ?—He proposed a route by English River through 

_ by the south of Lac Seul. 

a 11998. Is that the route which you say you found to be impracticable ? 

 —Yes; on examination of the different points, I found it impossible to 
 coustruct a line along the English River. I had discretionary powers to 

adopt a different one if I wished. 

11999. What was the number of your party for that season’s opera- 

tions ?—Nine men and eight dog trains, 

12000. Do you mean only engineers and packers ?—I had simply one 

_ man with me, as assistant. 

12001. Was that a simple exploration ?—It was an exploration, what 

you may call a track survey, the points were laid down—lakes and 

notable points - so as to enable Mr, Fleming to distribute parties from 

the information that he had got as to the best section of country to make 

_ instrumental surveys. 

12002. Where was your b ne 

-—! carried them through from this place, Fort Garry, to 

with me. 


ase of supplies for that season’s operations ? 
Lake Nipigon 


crossing at Rat Portage as the objective point eastward, and from. 


Surveys § 1872— 

Winnipeg 
River to 
Mertru or Lake 
Nipigeme 


Directed by Flem- 
ing to run from 
Winnipeg Hiver 
via English River 
to south of Lac 
Seul to head of 
Nipigon Lake, 
then to Nipigon 
Bay 

Route proposed 
by Fleming 
impossible. 


Responsibilily 
thrown on wit- 
ness of choosing 
route. 


Line proposed by 
Fleming. 


Size of party, nine 
men and eight 
dog trains. 


An exploration to 
enable Fleming 
to distribute sur- 
veying parties. 


Carried supplies 
with him. 
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Winnipeg 
River to 
north of Lake 
Nipigone 


Exploration end- 
ed at Ombabika 
Bay 2nd May,1872. 


Surveys be-— 
tween Red 
River and 
Nipigon. 


Took charge of 
parties in field 
while Rowan at 
Ottawa. 


12003. At what point did the operations end ?—The operations ende& 
north of Lake Nipigon at Ombabika Bay. 


12004. About what time ?—About the Ist of May, 1872. 


12005. Was any attempt made to ascertain the height at different 
poiuts of the country ?—Yes; but my barometers were broken andmy 
judgment had to guide me as to the lay of the country. I may 
state, I suppose, that for some years afterwards, from the difficulty of 
the sections, instrumental surveys were carried on by the Government 
to try and better the choice of location, but had finally to adopt the 


route as laid down as nearly as indicated on the plan in the vicinity of 


the route laid down. 


12006. Was that the general course of the railway as now being. 


constructed ?—Up to Eagle Lake, the east end of Hagle Lake. 


12007. After May, 1872, what was your next work ?—I was detained, 
through ice at Nipigon Bay for some considerable length of time,. 
before I was enabled to proceed to Ottawa by boat, where I reported 
to Mr. Fleming from the sketch plan and verbal report which I gave 
him at the time. On the surveys being distributed over the exploration 
referred 10, the report that I gave to Mr. Fleming was substantiated by 
the instrumental work. 


12008. Do you know whether the substance of that verbal report 
appears anywhere in the records ?—I do not think so. 
were afterwards burnt, and everything, with the exception of the profile 
and the Sault Ste. Marie work, was destroyed. 


12009. In a report of 1874, by Mr. Fleming, does he not make some 


allusion to the substance of this communication ?—None whatever that ~ 


I am aware of. 


12010. And what after that ?—I was then given instructions on. 
November 5th, 1872. 


12011. Between May, 1872 and November, do [ understand that you © 


were occupied in connection with the Pacific Railway ?—Yes. Previous 
to Mr. Fleming’s departure for British Columbia, I was instructed to 
co-operate with Mr. James H. Rowan in looking after the parties in 
the Nipigon District. I remained there until the fall at Nipigon Bay. 
Mr. Rowan went to Ottawa to take charge of the office, and I took 
charge of the parties in the field. 


12012. During what time did this arrangement last ?—During the 


summer, 


12013. What was your 
summer ?—My duty was to visit some of the parties in the field, to see 
the objective points, and give them instructions generally. 


12014. Had you oy responsibility as to the supplies or only 
engineering work? — EK Ingineering | work entirely; 
was the commissariat officer. 


12015. Were the engineers in charge of the different parties subor- 


dinate to you during that period ?—Yes. 


12016. Were their movements directed on your responsibility ?— 


They were;- their instructions had been received previously and they | 
knew their duties. 


duty in regard to field work for that» 


The offices. 


Pn at 
peter US 


Capt. Robinson. — 
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j f Bet Red 
12017. Were the operations of that season, by the different parties, River and 


conducted satisfactorily ?—It substantiated the report that I made to “'P*8°™ 
Mr. Fleming in connection with the route from Red River, and a au eye One 
portion of the route from Lake Nipigon westward. Sith od eRe 


witness to Flem- 


; : ‘ ing as to route 
_ 12018. But had you any charge of other parties working east of from Red River 


Lake Nipigon ?—Not immediately. froma Nip 
- 12019. Under whom were they operating ?—Mr. Rowan. 


12020. Then your jurisdiction extended from N ipigon to Red River ? Witness’s juris- 
a Yes; westerly as far as the parties were out. ~ Sie aan ots 
_ 12021, About how many parties ?—Four or five parties, I think; I 


do not remember exactly. I was ill part of the season, and laid up at 
Red Rock, when Mr. Fleming was going through. 


12022. Do you know whether these parties under your control met 
with any unexpected difficulties?—There may have been some slight 
difficulties in connection with the carrying out of the commissariat; [ 
remember hearing that the supplies were not regularly forwarded 
to them on the eastern portion of it. Aside from that nothing 
anusual. 


q 12023. Did the work for that season proceed to your satisfaction ?— Ree nee ae 
INO ; T cannot say that it did so, ness that season. 
_ 12024. In what respect was it not satisfactory ?—There were some 

ght mistakes made in starting, at one of the points, which were 

aiterwards corrected on the return of the party coming in; it was 

about the only thing that I had to find fault with. 


12025. Did you remain in control of these operations after November, Eiplosaaae 
1872, when you received those other instructions from Mr. Fleming ? whnuder Bay to 


-No; my connection ceased with that part of the district. ee 


} a . ‘ Instructed to run 
12026. Then what was the new work which you undertook ?—I was an exploratory 


given instructions to run_a preliminary line, an exploratory survey, ar ey oe a 
rom Prince Arthur’s Landing, Thunder Bay, to White Fish Lake. Landing to White 


. Fish Lake. 
12027. What was the number over which you had charge ?—About Sige Of Dalia 
twenty-eight or thirty men, with dog-trains. dog trains, 
12028. What was done ?—An instrumental survey was made between 
hose two points, plans, profiles and reports. 


12029. Up to what time were you occupied in that winter ?—During 
ine winter, and J returned in the spring to Ottawa. 


12030. Does your report on that subject appear in any of the printed 
volumes ?—I think that was burnt as well, at the time the Pacific 
tailway offices were destroyed. 

12031. Have you now any copy of your report on that subject ?—I 
lave not. 

12032. Was there any trouble about supplies during that operation ? 
—None whatever. 


12033. What was the next work undertaken by you ?—The Colling- 
rood breakwater, I think, was the next work | was entrusted with. 
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Kaministiqnia 49935 What was the next work you undertook in connection with 
bandowan. {he Pacific Railway ?—Prelimisary location of a line between the head | 


of the Kaministiquia and Lake Shebandowan. 
12036. About what time did you commence that ?—In the spring or 
July, 1874. a 
12037. Were you in charge of a party ?—Ihad charge of two parties. ; | 
Extension of line 12038, Were they engaged upon different works ?—They were” 5 
from Shebaus engaged upon the two ends of the work. I have written instructions — 
des Mitle Lacs dated 30th June, 1874, which are in substance to locate the line of the — 
railway in the best position over the shortest route between the points | 
referred to, having due regard to economy in construction, and espe- | 
cially to secure a favourable allignment and easy” gradient for traffic 
running eastward ; also the extension of the line from Shebandowan to |] 
Lae des Mille Lacs, and a trial line over a portion, of the ground in | 
advance of the location line. ‘| 
Thunder Baybase 12039. What was the base of your supplies for that operation ?— | 
+ eae Thunder Bay. 7 
‘a 
12040. Were there any difficulties connected with supplies during — 
the work ?—None whatever. 4 
12041. Up to what time were you engaged in that work ?—Up to 
the latter end of November. - 
12042. Were the parties discharged then ?—They went down on the 
boat when the season’s work was not completed. e 


12043. Was the work not finished that year ? —Not completed. 


location satisfactorily. 
Work not finish- _— 
han. Haniehoee 12045. The work was not countermanded ?—No; the work was not” 


sent up to super- countermanded, but Mr. Hazlewood was sent up to supersede me. 
sede witness. 


Witness left 12046. What was the result of that?-The parties went back the 
Bstyice, - ensuing season, and Mr. Hazlewood resumed charge. That fall 1 was 
discharged by Mr. Mackenzie. 

12047. Did you proceed to Ottawa before that happened 2—Yes: 2a 

. | 


Eee 12048. Had you any intimation, before the discharge. that the 
4 . . . aa . r 
conduct. Government were not satisfied with your management of the business ¢ 


Ron preferred —No, Certain charges were preferred against myself and 5. J. Dawson 
and $. J. Dawson, 11) Connection with the work. 


Investigation 12044. Were those charges investigated ?—They refused an invest- | 
Waeneee ny US igation; Mr. Mackenzie refused an investigation. I demanded an 
investigation. 
12050. Were the charges communicated to you ?—Privately. 
Fleming com~- 12051. Not officially, from the Department, or from any superio 4 
my 


municated ‘ . > x . 
charges privately Officer ?— No; privately from Mr. Fleming. _ 
12052. Do you know whether Mr. Fleming made any report, one 
recommendation, on the subject to the Minister ?—I have no idea. +” 

demanded from him, by letter, that an investigation should take place, 


on oath, into all matters connected with it. 


12053. Upon whom was this demand made ?—Upon Mr. Flemin 
and upon Mr. Mackenzie. 


ied 
rj 


g; 
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Charges of 
improper 


12054. Had you any official answer to that demand ?—None what- conduct 
ever; but I have a copy of the letter which I sent to Mr. Mackenzie. 


12055. Was a copy of that letter produced at any previous investiga- 


tion, or any examination betore a Committee ?—It was produced on my 


last examination before a Committee on matters connected with the Read a letter 
addressed to Hon, 


Pacific Railway, and a sub-Committee concerning the Kaministiquia. I 4. Mackenzie 
~ yead it before the Committee to exonerate myself from charges brought before a Com- 


ee 


ins ieee Saal 


_ by certain members of the Committee. 


mittee of Inquiry. 


12056. Did you on that occasion intimate to the Committee the sub- 
stance of what you are now intimating—that you were discharged 
without any investigation ?—I did; the matter was fully discussed 
before the Committee. 


12057. Was evidence taken before that Committee on oath ?—Yes ; I 
was sworn at that time. 


12058. In consequence of that statement before the Committee, were 
any steps taken towards a further investigation of this matter between 
you and the Department ?—Nothing further, ] imagine, than the reports 
—TI have reason to think that there was. 


12059. Would there be any difficulty in investigating this matter 
between you and the Department now, or at some future time, on 


* account of the absence of witness or any other trouble ?—I should think 


not. The absence of witnesses would, of course, materially affect the 


_ thing now. 


12060. Are you willing that the matter should stand as it is, or do Matter a dead 
you require that a further and fuller investigation should be made, “*"° n°: 


_ either now or at some future time ?—I see nothing, either one way or 


the other, that would be of interest to me or to the Government to go 
on with it, or let it rest as it is. The matter is a dead issue now, 


12061. Then do we understand that you are indifferent in the matter? 
—I agree to whatever action the Commission think fit to take. It isa 
matter that is past and gone, and when it was not investigated at the 
time, it is of no consequence to me now. I have survived the obliquy 
that was thrown upon me, after pressing in every possible way to get 
it brought to an investigation at the time. 


12062. What was the next work you undertook in connection with Railway Loca- 


the Pacific Railway ?—The next work immediately concerning the gtorgian Bay 


a Hey was the Georgian Bay Branch and Canada Central |Branch~ i 
12063. About what time was that commenced ?—In 1874; I left in In 1874 became 
1874. It was immediately after leaving the service of the Government (Georgian Bay” 

that I became Mr. A. B. Foster’s engineer on the Georgian Bay Branch— Branch. 


immediately. 


12064. Mr. A. B. Foster obtained a contract ?—Yes; he obtained a 
contract for building the Georgian Bay Branch. 


12065. In this matter you were acting in his interest ?—Yes. 


12066. What was the first work you did in that capacity ?--I proceeded Instrumental 
to make an instrumental survey from the harbour of French River to otha se Sen ce 
the Nipissing road, and from thence to the Amable du Fond, which was Saar e me” 
to be the terminus of the Georgian Bay Branch proper. Amable du Fond. 
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Georgian Bay 
Branch— 

Contract No, 12. 


A year occupied + 
on this work. 


Condemned road 
and advised 
Foster to have 
contract can- 
celled: 


Opinion corro- 
borated by 
Walter Shanly. 


12067. That is near the central point of the four townships marked 
A, B, C, D?—Yes. 

12068. Which was, in the contract with Mr. Foster, designated as the 
eastern terminus of the Georgian Bay Branch ?— Yes. 


12069. How long were you occupied on that service ?—That, together 
with the Canada Central, ! was a year. 


12070. Was Mr. Foster also interested in the Canada Central ?—Yes. 
12071. You were still in his employment at that time ?—Yes. 


12072. I believe the result of the exploration on the Georgian Bay 
Branch was to find that there was no feasible route within the gradients 
required ?—I condemned it on account of the difficulties to be encount- 
ered in constructing a road under the castiron contract that was 
entered into between Mr. Foster and the Government. I advised him to 
have the matter cancelled, as it was impossible for him to build it. 


12073. Was this opinion corroborated by some other independent 
engineer ?—It was corroborated by Mr. Walter Shanly, who acted in 
conjunction with me when it was brought before Mr. Mackenzie’s. 
notice and Mr. Fleming’s. 


Hy 


12074. Was any attempt made to induce the Government to’ change 
the gradients, so as to make it a practicable route ?—Yes; from inform- 


ation so given with all the details and data of elevation of that part of 


the country. | 


12075. What what the result of this representation and application ? 
—Mr. Mackenzie refused, and Mr. Fleming refused to consider the 


‘ matter, as I imagine from the final result of it. I never had an inter- 


The crossing in 
connection with 
Sault Ste. Marie 
line of witness’s 
survey 1872, were 
those fixed on had 
the line been 
carried out. 


Hazlewood sent 
to report on route 
from Renfrew to 
mouth of French 
River. 


view with Mr. Mackenzie. They had to bring Mr. Walter Shanly, but 
I know the results. 


12076. The work was finally abandoned, I believe, and the contract 
annulled ?--It was. I may state that the crossings in connection with 
the Sault Ste. Marie line that I chose in 1872 


12077. You mean the crossings of. French River ?—I do; were the 
points determined upon to make connections with Sault Ste. Marie, had 
the line been carried out. 


12078. Do you know whether before you went upon the ground 
yourself there had been any previous explorations or examinations of 
the country to ascertain whether a feasible line could be obtained ?— 
There was a report issued, Mr. Hazlewood was sent out by the Govern- 
ane to report on the whole road from Renfrew to the mouth of French 

iver. 


12079. Do you know the result of Mr. Hazlewood’s examinations ?— 
Yes; I went carefully over the Georgian Bay Branch portion of them. 


12080. Were they planned and profiled ?—There was a plan. 


12081. A location plan ?—No; what we call a track survey plan and 
a report. 


12082, Had there been any profile or had the examination been con- 
ducted so as to permit of it ?—I think the profile was taken from Sir 
William Logan’s geological plans and survey under his direction. 


12083, There was nothing like a working profile ?—No. 


a 
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_ 12084. And what was the result of Mr. Hazlewood’s examinations bial eral 
_ as to the probability of obtaining a practicable line ?—Altogether erro- Contract No. 12. 


neous ; entirely impracticable. 


4 12085. But I mean to ask at what result did he arrive ?—That & Hazlewood re- 
Satisfactory line could be got according to his report. His report testi- peas poner Ge 


é fied that taking each distinct portion of the country as far as he had had. 


_ examined it, that a satisfactory line could be got. I think there are 
fs 


E files of that report still in the office, which can be referred to. 
as : 
& 


a 


12086. Had he made an examination of the continuous line between 
the centre of those four townships or thereabout, and some points on 
French River, to which a railway could be constructed, or was it only 
in detached localities ?—He represented that he had done so, but I went 
_ over the ground with some of the men whom he had in his employ at 
_ that time, and found their camp fires, found their crossing places where 
they had crossed, &c., and he came over from where the four townships 
_ are about a creek called Rush River, where he did not walk over that 
_ portion between that point and the mouth of French River, but went 
~ around in a canoe, 


ate OL, 


12087. Did you find any serious difficulties in that portion which Hazlewood aia 


_ you think he had not carefully examined ?—The whole difficulties (94 cxamine 
_ appeared to occur between those points that he had not examined any the difficulties 


_ portion of, and from there almost the entire distance of fifteen TCs aaa 
out of the twenty-two miles was undulating bare rock, with nothing 


_ to construct a railway—to form a railway bed of very wide crossings 
‘ 


_ and over numerous openings of water: courses. 


oo — 


_ 12088. That is what you mean by crossings ?—Yes; crossings of 
_ water courses, 


12089. Was this length of twenty-two miles from the mouth of 
French River or thereabout, to a point further north-east at which the 
Becrossing of the line was expected to be made at one time ?—That was 
_ between French River and what is called Cantin’s Bay. The crossing 
_ is six miles further up which I recommended them to adopt, making a 
connection with the Sault Ste. Marie line. 


~_ 12090. Is it your opinion that at the time the contract was let to the When contract 
late Honourable Mr. Foster, to build this Georgian Bay Branch, there Sea cOHA TIN eet 


lr easible li i ; bability of a feast- 
Was a reasonable probability of a feasible line being obtained over the Baby oh ace 
_ route indicated in the contract ?—No; not in my mind, None from laid down in 


what I had previously seen of the country in 185y and 1860. Bor heacs. 


_ 12091. Do you mean also from what you have seen since ?—And also 
_ from what I have seen since. I condemned the whole line from the 
inception, from the fact that in starting from Douglass it ran over the 
_ projected line running over the heights of land of the highest part of 
Ontario in that vicinity where all the rivers—the principal rivers flow- 
ing into the Ottawa and Lake Huron—from their sources, 


_ 12092, These last remarks seem to apply more to the extension of Had not specifica- 
. tion demanded 

_ the branch—I mean the extension of the Canada Central from Douglass grades of twenty- 

Westward. My question was intended to apply to the Georgian Bay yeaa! ee 

Branch ?—Then my answer is: had not the specification been so framed een carried ont, 

demanding grades of twenty-six feet to a mile ascending easterly, the 

~ work might have been carried out by Mr. Foster. 
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Georgian Bay —_—- 4993, It was upon that matter, I believe, that you applied to the 


Branch— 
Contract No. 12. Government for a modification of the terms of the contract ?—Yes. 


A 12094. And in consequence of the refusal to modify, the matter was 

snodity tid ana abandoned ?—The matter was abandoned on these grounds, and certain 

io abandon twen- alterations of the line were also demanded. The abandoning of the 

ty miles of the 5 v5 

line contract was first twenty miles of road to Cantin’s Bay. 

given up. A é : r : 

12095. Adopting water way instead of railway ?—Yes; on which ~ 

locks were spoken of at a point on the river to improve the navigation 
of the river to a point twenty-six miles up. 


12096. What was your next connection with any works pertaining to — 
the Pacific Railway ?—Next the Canada Central. 


12097. When was that ?—During a portion of the same year, and for 
some little time afterwards. 


12098. What was your duty in connection with that ?—Mr. Foster, 
on his arrival from England, from the advices I had given him, began to 
fear that the line throughout was not represented truly or to his 
interest, in the report given by Mr. Hazlewood. 


Profiles andloca- 12099. For this, which you call the extension of the Georgian Bay 
tion mape ners Branch, had there been profiles and location maps prepared before the 
contract. contract ?—By me? 
12100. No; by anyone?—No, I think not; simply an examination 
as Mr. Hazlewood conducted it. 


12101. Do you mean examination in the shape of exploration ?—I 
think one line was run from French River eastward for a short 
distance by Mr. Mortimer, from what is called the “Key,” six miles 
east. 


12102. We are now speaking of the extension which was undertaken 
by the Canada Central as distinguished from the Georgian Bay Branch 
proper: do you know whether plans or profiles of that had been 
prepared before the contract with the Canada Central, as to the ex- 
tension ?—I think not; it was simply on Mr. Hazlewood's report. 


12103. Without plans ?— Without plans. 


Instructed by 12104. What were your duties in connection with that portion of the 
Fostertomake  Jine,—the extension?—Mr. Foster asked me to make an exploration 
find best line. | where, in my opinion, the best line of railway could be got for the — 

extension of the Canada Central,—to make an examination of the 

country. 
Proposed that the 12105. What were the results ?—We proposed that the line should — 
the valley ofthe take what is called the valley of the Ottawa, the natural great artery — 


Ottawa. of the country, where the lowest elevations could be obtained. 


Sooaas Ud eis 12106, Was the central extension abandoned finally ?— No; Mr. 
oo pranch oping Foster instead then of building from Douglass vid the route projected 
to pec ene by Mr. Fleming, and reported upon by Mr. Hazlewood, constructed the — 
Canadian Pacific branch to Renfrew, some thirty-two miles, with a view that should the 
pein Northern Colonization Railway on the other side of the river cross at 
Portage du Fort, he would have command of the traffic of the Pacific 
Railway. r 
12107. Was the extension as contracted for with the Canada Central” 
abandoned ?—It went through other hands, and went into the hands of = 


other contractors, McIntyre & Worthington. 
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12108, Not over the same route?—No; that was abandoned entirely Termines of | 
from my showing the inexpediency of taking a line by the projected trel on Lake 

_ route as indicated by Mr. Hazlewood. j ; ac mihi ir 


12109. What was your next connection with the Canadian‘ Pacific Determines ter- 
Railway ?—My next connection was the determining of the terminus (poe Pon take, 
_ of the Canada Central Railway on Lake Nipissing, to the east of Lake Nipissing. 
Nipissing, with a view of getting a common point so as to admit of the 
line running north and also to the south of Lake Nipissing, and to 
carry the railway to the north sufficiently far back from the waters of 
_ Lake Nipissing, should they be used for navigable purposes, so that the 


line should not be overflowed, 
_ ‘12110. By whom were you engaged in this service ?—By the present 


n i 

Gover ment Engaged in Dee- 

_ 12111; About what time did the service commence ?—In December) shove purpose, 

_ 1878; also to make a survey and soundings of what is called the Hast ond eer 
_ Bay of Lake Nipissing, for the purposes of a harbour in connection pay of Lake Nip- 
' 


aaa 


_ with the railway. issing in order to 
fix on harbour. 


‘12112. Is that the bay laid down on the map, marked South-Hast 
_ Bay ?—Yes; and plans and profiles showing terminal points of the bay 
and the terminal point of the Canada Central Railway are in the 
office. 
12113. With a report on the subject ?— With a report—yes. 


a 


“ae 
~ 12114. What was the number of the party for that service ?—I think Size of party, 
__it was about eighteen altogether. Oe ae 

_» 11115. Was there any difficulty about supplies ?—None whatever ; I 

took them with me.: 

12116. When did the service end ?—I think it only occupied about 

two months altogether. 


. ’ 12117. Then what was your next operation ?—My next service was, Contract No. 48. 
- Thad instructions to locate the first 100 miles from Winnipeg west- ; 


a 


ward. 

ag 12118. Ab F ; 2_O Ret oches, 9th June, 1879, 
om «12118. out what time did you commence ?—On the 9th June, commenced to 

j 1879 - locate 100 miles 
yi . west of Winnipeg. 
~ 12119. Where were your headquarters during that service ?—Win- 

__ hipeg. 


q 12120. Were your instructions from the head office ?—Yes; from 
_ Mr. Fleming. I had nothing to do with the office here virtually, but 
my instructions were to submit the instructions to Mr. James H. 

' Rowan, the District Engineer, to supplement any directions not therein 


1 


_ ‘given, if there was anything omitted, from his knowledge of the 
_ country. 
12121. Your instructions were to report direct to the head office ?— Instructed to re- 


ms : ; ort to head 
' Certainly; I never reported to Mr. Rowan on any subjectwhatever. Sane 


12122, What party had you in your charge ?—I had the usual loca- Size of party, 
~ tion party of twenty-one or twenty-two men altogether. diberipte vies a: 


12123. How many for engineering work ?—The usual transit man, 
_leveller,chain men, rod-men, picket men, axe men, generally comprising 
» thirteen or fourteen of a party. 
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No difficulty 
about supplies. 


Survey completed 
Ist September. 
Party sent at 
Fleming’s request 
to run a line into 
Portage la 
Prairie. 


‘Location plans 
and profiles pre- 
pared as far as 
work ready to go 
on with, 


Explains®how his 
connection with 
this work ceased: 
Instructed by 
Fleming to get a 
line from end of 
first 100 miles 
towards the 
coal regions. 


Rowan took pos- 
session of wit- : 
ness’s Office and 
papers. 
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12124. And the other men ?—For packing provisions, moving camp, 
making stakes, pickets, &c., involving all the work necessary to carry 
on the work collectively or with any advantage. 


12125.; 1. suppose Winnipeg was the base of supplies ?—Yes ; ‘every- 
thing was brought from here. 


12126. Was there any trouble about supplies?—None whatever, 
except from the badness of the road and the generally wet season 
which impeded work some. 


12127. About what time was that survey completel ?—About the 
latter end of August or 1st September—surveys were completed in the 
fall. There was one party sent from me, at Mr. Fleming’s request, to 
run a line into Portage la Prairie. : 


12128. Was that intended as a branch line or as a deviation of the 
main line ?—It was run simply to make a connection to show the extra 
length that would be entailed by running a line there. 


12129. And to deviate the line?—And deviate the line—yes, and to 
get the general features of the ground over which it passed. 


12130. Were location plans and profiles prepared comprising this 
work ?— Yes; they were prepared as far as the work was ready to go 
on with forthwith. 

12131. Was this a final location or a trial location ?—It was a final 
location. There were fortions of the work that would have been 
altered when the road was being constructed. For instance, there were 
two routes, one on the 4th base line and there was another running 
from three miles to three and a-half miles further norththe 4th 
base line was completed, but there would have been an alteration in the 
wet piece of ground eight miles in extent to the west side of the Province 
It would have kept half a mile to a mile or a mile and a-half furthe. 
south to obviate the necessity of going through wet ground, but the 
survey had to be carried through to ascertain the extent and the advi- 
sability of taking it through the wet ground or abandoning it. 

12132. When did your connection with this particular work cease ? 
—During the winter—in January. The latter end of January I got 
imperative instructions from Mr. Fleming, by telegram, to make an 
examination of the country from the end of the first 100 mile contract 
vid the valley of the Assineboine towards the coal regions with 
a view of getting a line that would be not adverse to the coal traffic, 
with the least gradients adverse to the coal traffic. 


12133. Did that end your connection with the first 100 miles? 
—If you will allow me, Iwill make an explanation. During my 
absence, my staff who were working in my office at that time, 
preparing those plans, I got a letter here stating that Mr. Rowan had 
taken possession of my office and all my papers at the instance of Mr. 
Fleming, and my offices were turned into traffic offices for the Depart- 
ment connected with the Pembina Branch. 


12134. Do I understand that you had an office in connection with 
this first 100 miles separate from the general engineers’ office occupied 
by Mr. Rowan ?—Certainly. 


12135. In the same building ?—Not in the same building at all. 
This building I applied for to Sir Alexander Campbell, who was the 
Postmaster-General, for the reason that there was no room in the 
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_ Office below for two parties to work in at the beginning, and I chose Comtvact No. 48. 
thoses offices. I had my office apart from Mr. Rowan’s, and the work 

__ Was going on when this action was taken, which I felt very indignant 

at. It might easily have been left until I returned from the exploration 

_ of the work which I was sent upon, and I wrote very strongly on the 

_ matter in connection with it. What object there was in it I cannot 

_ gonceive. Mr. Rowan also sent for my own private papers at my own 

house, for what object I cannot understand. It was a most unpardon- £ 
able thing for a professional man todo. At the same time Mr. Rowan, 

knowing I was 150 miles west of this, wrote me letters to give up 

everything connected with this, previous to my getting any know- 

ledge from Mr. Fleming of his desire to have my office, and that 

the Minister had instructed him to request me to take charge of the 

- Second 100 miles west. Consequently, after bringing over the iron and Took charge of 

_ ties aud starting the contract here last year, as soon as I went out on erase iCal 
the other work my connection virtually ceased-with the first 100 Mivereqntenen 
miles, and I took charge of the second 100 miles west—a more difficult requiring iene 
location, The answer that was given to me was that there was no work eee on ae 

_ to bedoneon this section requiring an eogineer, by Sir Charles Tupper ; i 

that it was going to be done by assistants. 


aad bo ~_ ge 


LUXTON. 


Contract No. 15, 


A ais Helping Newse 
By the Chairman : Senate 


__. 12136. Have you anything further to add to your evidence, or any Copy of Free 
_ documents which you wish to produce to the Commissioners?—I beg 4728s filed to | 
to put in a copy of the Daily Free Press of December 19th, 1878, contain- ER OE no 
_ ing the article referred to in my former evidence which I submitted in head. 
refutation of the evidence of Mr. Whitehead that the Free Press 

was hostile to him, and had done all it could against him. The article 


is headed “Our Outlet” and marked with my initials. (Exhibit No 110.) 


_ 12137, Is there anything further that you wish to add ?—That is 
> all. 
fs 


+ 


~ Wriiiram F, Luxton’s examination continued : 


J. SUTHERLAND, 


Fort Frances 


} — Lock— 
By the Chairman: Book-keeping. 


4 12138, Can you produce now the statement of the goods which were gtatement of 
‘ delivered over at the time which you ended your connection with the value on goods 


_ JAmes SuTHERLAND’s examination continued : 


1anded over 


Pacitic Railway ?—Yes. when witness's 
: é ba connection with 
12139. With the prices attached ? —Yes. Locks ceased. 


_ 12140. What is the gross sum ?—At the invoice price with freight $20,261.76. 
and charges added, $25,327.19, less depreciation, say 20 per cent., 
$5,065.43. 

4 12141. Net value ?—$20,261.76. 

‘-12142. Have you credited the store account in your books with that 

~ amount ?—Yes. 

12143. What is the result of the store account then by crediting it Store account 

‘with what you find to be the proper value of these articles transferred *?40 short. 
Vy you as above mentioned ?—It is $233.40 short. 
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Book-keepinge 42144. In the list which you produce have you added any things 
which were not in your former statement of goods transferred by you? 
—I have not. 


12145, In the making up of this statement you have included besides — 
the articles which were property charged to Store Account, plant, 
machinery, rolling stock and other goods not properly store goods, have 
you not ?—Yes; they all go back into the stores again when the works | 
are closed. They are all stores and charged to the stores department, 
and I credited them back when they went back into the store. 
No book for ex- 12146. Had you no account in your books which was exclusively for 
Showing goods °f the purpose of showing the goods which were disposed of to labourers . 
Wendt arent and other persons employed, as distinguished from other property used 
abourers, «ec. = 

upon the works ?—No. 


12147, And did you always enter in your Store Account plant anc 
machinery ?—Yes; there was no profit supposed to be on anything of 
that sort. 


12148. I am not speaking of profit. I understood, from what you said 
the other day, that you had an account to which was charged all the 
supplies that you got for the purpose of distribution amongst the men 
at prices agreed upon, and that you credited that account with the value 
of these goods which you had disposed of to the men ?—No; we charged 
the stores with everything that came in there in the way of supplies 
and plant, and when we kept stores for the benefit of the men we 
charged them at a profit; but any profit, there was, was supposed to be~ | 
on the stuff sold to the men. - 


12149. Do I understand that your books show this: that upon the — 
Books show loss TOlling stock, plant, machinery, tools and hardware furniture and the — 
Of $233.40. goods of all kinds which were kept for the purposes of sale, there was — 
only a loss during the time in which you had charge, of $233.40 ?—Yes. 
Of course that is what you mean by losing stuff altogether. 


12150. No; I asked if they show only that loss ?—Yes, 


MURDOCH. J at 
WiLuiAm Murpocu’s examination continued : 
Railway Con= 


struction— g 
Contract No, 48. By the Chairman :— ; 
ee ee 12151. In connection with the first 100 miles was there some matter 


of Drope’s which you wish to refer to?—He was a tie inspector of & 
mine during the time I was in charge of the work. 


12152. Was there some trouble about the inspection?—It appears | 
that after I left he was discharged for some reason or other. 
Drope, tie-inspee- 12153. As far as your knowledge is concerned, what have you to say © 
tor, satisfactory in the matter ?—As long as he was under me his conduct was satis- 
rat or factory, and he obeyed my instructions. I gave him written instructions 
which he could not fail to carry out; as far as I know they were 
carried out. I have no reason to believe that they were otherwise. 


12154. Was there more than one tie inspector under you ?—No. 


12155. Do you mean that his conduct was always satisfactory to the — 
contractors who furnished the ties ?—No; his conduct was satisfactory 
to me. be 
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12156. Was there at any time occasion to revise this inspection ?— Cont ses ae 


; Inspection of 
_ Not under me. Ties. 


12157. Did you ascertain yourself, by personal inspection, whether Has no doubt in- 
he had made a proper examination in the first instance ?—From what [Pevery done. 
I saw of all the ties brought to this side of the river I have no doubt ; 
that the inspection was properly made. 


12158. Then you had an opportunity yourself of forming a personal 
judgment on the subject?—I saw them every day passing and re- 
passing. 

12159. Is there any other matter connected with that Drope affair 
‘which you think ought to be explained ?—I have made all the ex plana- 
tion so far as [ am concerned personally. He will, I believe, refer to 
me in the matter. 


ee eer 


Tomas Dropg, sworn and examined : DROPE, 
By the Chairman :-- 


: 12160. Were you engaged in any transactions connected with the 
_ Pacific Railway ?—Yes. 


~ 12161. In what way ?—I went to Ottawa and asked for a position as 

~ inspector, and I got it from the Minister of Railways, and I have his 

letter to that effect. He sent Mr. Bradley, his secretary, to introduce 

me to Mr. Schreiber. 1 went to Mr. Schreiber’s office and met him, 

~ and he told me that he would telegraph me to join him at Toronto. I 

_ © got here on the 23rd December, and in about twenty or twenty-five 

_ ©minutes I reported myself to Mr. Schreiber for duty, and he instructed 
_mne to report myself to Mr. Murdoch, and I did so. 


_ 12162. What else ?—I obeyed Mr. Murdoch’s instructions. 


} 12163. What else ?—I went out on the line; went over the ties ; Charged with 

~ went among the sub-contractors, The contractor was Mr. Ryan, but contrann ae aa 
he had some thirteen or fourteen subs, and I went round among the ernment without 
camps, and among the men, where they were making the ties, and, Stee ee 
gave them instructions that there was no use in bringing out ties that 

_ would not pass specification, Mr. Murdoch had given me the specifi- 

 Gation, and I showed this notice to these men; and I got a letter from 

_ Mr. Rowan, charging me with contracting debts for the Government 

that I had no authority to do, while I had the receipt from the Times 

_. Office three days previous for my own money, 


* 42164. Is it for the publication of this notice that the debt was 
supposed to be contracted ?—No ; I paid my own money for it. 


| b.: 12165. Did Mr. Rowan accuse you of contracting a debt when-you 
_--had not contracted a debt ?—He did. 


12166. Was he right ?—No. 


—«- 12167. Then what next ?—I went over the ties from time to time; Instructed by 
and I got a letter from Mr. Murdoch, instructing me to take instruc- Schrelber i”, 
tions from Mr, Force during his absence, which I did ; and I went on Rowan’s au- 

_. to carry them oufuntil I got a letter from Mr. Schreiber to acknow- "20T'™ 


_ ledge Mr. Rowan. 


‘DROPE 
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Ties. 
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Ultimately con: 
tractors paid on 
his certificate, 


Contractors com- 
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Told that he had 
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12168. Up to the time of getting that letter from Mr. Schreiber, had — 
there been any complaint of your conduct ?—Not that I am aware of, © 


12169. Have you got that letter : is there any complaint ?—Yes; 
they refused to pay the contractors upon my certificate. 


12170. Then you think the contractors have a cause of complaint? 
—The contractors have no cause of complaint at all. I understood, 
yesterday, Mr. Brooks, the cashier of Mr. Ryan, who was one of the 
partners of Mr. Ruttan, and Mr. Ryan told me that they had got an 
order from Ottawa to call at the ‘bank and get the money on my cer- 
tificate. You will understand me, the first contractor and contractors 
were all passed; there was John Ryan and Mr. Whitehead, and Mr. 
Ruttan and Mr. Ryan, the sub-contractors. Every one of them com- 
plained that I did not do them justice, that I was too hard on the 
inspection, and didn’t make sufficient returns in the number of ties 
got out. 

12171. Do I understand that you come forward wishing to be exam- 
ined, because you think there is some cause of complaint on your part, 
against some officer or some one connected with the works : is that 
right ?—No. 

12172. What is it you wish to have investigated ?—I wish to cloar 
myself of anything that may be disparaging to me at any time, or to 
any one who I acknowledged at the time. 

12173. Is not that a cause of complaint, that you have been dispar- 
aged ?—Yes; but not to apply to any one else. I have cause of com- 
plaint against Mr. Rowan. 

12174. What is your cause of complaint against Mr. Rowan ?—Mr. 
Ryan’s contract went over thirty-five miles, and there was not a suffi- 
cient roof, but one, on the whole road. _ 


12175. What do you mean by roof?—I mean a house that belonged 
to the Government and was furnished by the Government; and Mr. 
Ryan, as I understand it at the time, rented it from Mr. Rowan, and 
rented it to the tenant. ‘ 


12176. That is no cause of complaint. You tell me what your com- 
plaint is, I will try and investigate it; but I do not wish to occupy our» 
time with anything but the cause of complaint ?—I came to town on a 
Saturday night, on the 10th of April, and I got a letter from him on 
the 12th, that I was not to come to town. I put in an affidavit, signed. 
by six respectable gentlemen that there was not a proper place for any — 
man to live in on the line. 


12177. Did he discharge you because he alleged you had disobeyed . 
orders ?—No; he wrote me to say that I had been removed from the 
pay-roll on the previous month. I paid no attention to that letter, and — 
went on with my work, until Mr. Molesworth came on the 23rd of 
April. He re-inspected and counted the ties and Idid not know his 
return, Then after that Mr. Rochester was sent on, and I donot know _ 
his return. ) 

12178, Did they ever discharge you—any of them ?—Mr. Rowan — 
wrote me to say that he had got instructions from Ottawa to remove — 
me from the pay-roll. 

12179. Did he state the reasons why you had been removed ?—No; 
his letter is here. 4 


12180. Do you know the reasons ?—No. 
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_ J. H. Roway’s examination continued: 


By the Chairman :— 


12181. Was Thomas Drope discharged by you from the service of the 
_ Government ?—He was by instruction from Ottawa. 


_ _ 12182. Do you know from what cause ?—I believe for inattention to 
his duties. 


12183. Do you know in what the inattention consisted ?—Yes pier. 

Schreiber spoke frequently to me about Mr. Drope’s presence in town, 

_ when Mr. Schreiber was here himself, complaining that he seemed to 

be all the time in town and around the Pacific Hotel, and he told me 

_ that that kind of thing must not be. I then wrote to Mr. Drope to say 

_ that he must stop out on the work. After that, I think he came to 

town. I am not quite sure of the dates, but I can by referring to the 

_ fetter-books, and having disobeyed my orders, [ suspended him, and I 

_ wrote him a letter to that effect I think. The day after, I think it was, 

1 wrote to Mr.-Drope telling him that I would suspend him, and that I 

' should report his conduct to Ottawa. I received a telegram from the 

Hngineer-in-Chief telling me to discharge Mr. Drope. That was the day 

after I mailed the letter to Ottawa that I received the telegram from 
_ Ottawa ordering me to discharge him. 


12184, Then do you consider that you received the telegram before 
your letter reached Ottawa ?—Certainly; I only wrote the day before. 


12185. Then the telegraphed instructions could not have been 
_ caused by your letter ?—No; it was not caused by any communication 
- of mine at all to Ottawa. 


_ Winitam Murpocn’s examination continued : 


\ 


By the Chairman :— . 


12186. What was your first work in connection with the second 100 
miles west ?—There was one piece of work in connection with the 
- Government that I omitted to tell this morning. I was instructed about 
_ the 23rd October, 1873, to run a line from some twenty miles north of 
_ White Fish Lake just north of Lac des Mille Lacs, thence on to Sandy 
_ Bay, some 115 miles westward, and then eastward to a point on Black 
- Sturgeon Lake. Mr. Fleming had an idea at that time of straightening 
_ out the line somewhere in the direction of the present route, only fur- 
_ ther to the north. You were asking as to the cost of the surveys, or 
whether they involved more expenditure at one time than another 
_ under certain circumstances, I 

the fact that I arrived at Thunder Bay by the last boat previous to 
the snow falling in sufficient quantities to enable stores to be moved. 
_ Two parties were two weeks camped at Thunder Bay near the Second 
_ River. Previous to my going up there Mr. Rowan took upon himself 
_ to write to Mr. Dawson. He spoke to me in regard to the matter and 
_ gaid that he would write to retain horses to carry this material to the 
point where I would require to use it. There was a party of about 
sixty men altogether in the two parties, perhaps more. The provisions 
had to be transported from Thunder Bay, or from that river to Lac des 
‘Mille Lacs, or to the Savanne River at the head of Lac des Mille Lacs, 

© 


/ 
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That was an expensive survey from as expensive 


for this, 


urvey, reason 
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Preliminary t 
Survey — z 
Line from north 4 distance of about 115 miles, with all the camp equipment and outfit for = 
Lake to Sandy two parties. On arriving there a horse trail had to be cutsome twenty 
Bey iar” miles north to utilize the horses that | subsequently got, to get as far 
geon Lakes 9 White Fish Lake. From there twenty miles of transit line had to 
be run from that point due north to the place of beginning to commence — 
surveys east and west. From that point we had dog trains to transport 
provisions entirely, involving twenty miles of dog trail to be cut. 
Moberly sick. "Then from there one of the engineers, Mr. Moberly, became sick. I 
had to take his position and run his party, running westerly to what is 
called Sandy Lake, a distance of 115 miles, together with 115 miles of 
dog trail to be cut and traverses of lakes, in connection with the 
general line of the survey. Mr. Gordon, my other assistant, took a party 
eastward some seventy-six miles to the Black Sturgeon Lake. After 
finishing that he travelled back and came out to me some 176 miles, to 
Back to Thunder assist me in getting through. We came then back to Thunder Bay 
ao after getting the survey completed. Under those circumstances, the 
length of the line to be surveyed and cost of equipment would involve 
the expenditure on a survey of that kind very much greater than if 
you had not to take your supplies such a distance. The waiting for the 
taking of the ice and a snow fall, together with the fact that when il 
arrived there I found ouly two or three span of horses—four, I think, 
were ordered by Mr. Rowan altogether, and it required twelve or 
fourteen teams of horses to transport the material. Consequently 
exceptional cause in different places involved different outlays of 
money. 
12187. What was the number of the party which you had charge of 
on that occasion ?—There were two parties. 


12188. How many men ?—Probably thirty or thirty-five men in each ; 
hanties had to be built along the line of the road. ; 


12189. Was each party to do a different kind of work, or similar — 
work at different places ?—They were doing similar work, one going 
east and the other west; in conjunction with that the oats ran out, there 
was no oats to be had in the place; hay was scarce, and we had to bake 
bread and mix it with straw to keep the animals alive. 


Best place for 12190. Where would have been the most convenient place for the — 
base of supplies. base of supplies ?—The base of supplies—the nearest place that could 
Lacs. have been got—was Lac des Mille Lacs, at Savanne River. 
12191. Was that on the line ot the work ?—It was fifty miles south — 
of the line of work. 


12192. Whose duty was it to decide upon the place for the base ot — 
supplies ?—The base of supplies was generally left in the hands of the 
engineer in charge. j 
12193. Who was he ?—I was the engineer in charge at that time. 
Base of supplies 12194. Did you decide upon the base of supplies at that time ?—The ~ 
hoon desidaton base of supplies could not be decided on then as I had no previous 
wpnen pony, knowledge as to the point I was going to, and had not time sufficient — 
to make those arrangements. ' 


4) 


12195. Was it understood at that time, either by express or implied 
instructions, that the engineer in charge should start upon his work 
without having any arrangements for his supplies satisfactory to him-— 
self ?—Nothing further than taking them with him and managing his 
oO wn commissariat. 4 
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| 12196, Then do you mean it would be within his instructions to start Line from north 
on a work of this kind without knowing where his base of supplies faletoseads 
_ would be or considering the subject himself ?—He had no time to con- Hays thence to 
' sider it, because he had no knowledge of where he was going to, pro- geouslaee 

_ bably a week before he left, and he had simply to take his supplies 

~ with him, and do the best he could with them when he got into the 


field. 


— 12197. On this oceasion did you consult with any one as to supplies 

or where the base would be ?—I knew the country. Having been over 
- it previously and knowing the vicinity, I knew more about it than 
any one else who could advise me. 


_ .. 12198. Therefore did you consult ?—There was no necessity for con- 
sulting. 
_- 12199. Therefore did you consult ?—No ; I consulted no one. 


» 12200. Do you consider that the arrangements ‘for supplies were 

+ defective ?—No. 

4 12201. How was the unusual expense incurred ?—By the parties Expense caus>d 

having to camp at the river until snow came to enable us to move our (F Banca heyins 
- material. We had forty-five miles of the Shebandowan road to go over river until snow 
first. That had to be covered with snow. There was a lack of animals mice SF 
to haul it, by not giving Mr. Dawson sufficient time to retain those %7e 
animals. Jac des Mille Lacs had to be frozen to carry that material, 

~ and the immense distance and having to haul suppplies to the point 


_ where you had to begin your work enhanced the cost of it materially. 


___ 12202. Do you mean that in your opinion the direction to do the Government in- 
_ work at the time it was ordered to be done was bad judgment, or that fiructions too 
- it was good judgment, but the arrangements afterwards were defective ? 

_ —No; the arrangements afterwards were the best that could be made, 

for the instructions issued by the Government were too late. There 

_ “was no time to have got provisions into these points close to where the 
be work could commence. 


12203. In this particular matter, did the Engineer-in-Chief take the 
responsibility of directing the men, or was it done by the Government 
__ irrespective of the Chief ?—I imagine that the Engineer-in-Chief was 


* carrying out the instructions of the Government. 


est 12204, Then you mean that whoever was responsible for the direc- 
- tion of that work made a mistake ?--I meant to instance it as a case 
"in point, where surveys cost very much more than they would have 
cost otherwise under other circumstances, and as an omission of a part 
: of the work that I did which I was describing this morning. 
12205. What would be the best season of the year for dving that Had all things 
He kind of work, if economy was one of the main considerations ?—It is peen Savona 


a question that involves time. If the work had to be pushed through, ie for doing 


ieee 


x both summer and winter would have to be utilized, and as to which 
_ would be the best would depend. Had all things been favourable, I 

assume that the winter would have been the best. 

12206. And what time was this?—This was in the fall, before the 

_ snow fell. The snow fell very late. It did not fali until some weeks 

_after we landed there, which caused the delay. 

12207. You think the work would have been done as well if it had Snow late in 
been delayed a little ?—You see the snow was late in coming, and hagrcantrs 


anes we ee ae ee 
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Prolimiwany 


De Ue a 6 


Line trom morn Whon Wo landed (hore we had a delay of some wooks, in Consequence 
of White Minh of ; ' : 
FaketoSandy Of Winter not boing as early as usual, 


yet 4 ) F . 
Minek Sine = 12208, No what cireumatances do you mtvibite the unusual oxponne 


goom bake, of thin work ?—Thoro ia no unusual cireumatanees to bo attributed, 
furthor than not boing able to pet to the work, We would have boon 
enabled to got to the work sooner if the wnow had follon, and done more 
worl to represent Ho much money, and pained more information, 


12209, Wan it that the season was an unfavourable one forthe oportie 


Liond Simply because the snow did nob fall, and that delaying oporn 
Liond was one cause, ho want of animals and the cout of animals, Uf 
thoy had been provided for by one Department of the Government, and ~ 
the accounts shifted to another, it would have entailed leas expense, 


ay ptt pd 12210, Can any approximate oatimate bo made which would show the 
mato ontlinais of average cost por milo of survey# if thin doseription through such a 
AVOrNEOe GOML par ' be ' ( ; 

nile of BurvevA country as those operations wore carried on ?e«Lt would dopond ontirely 


through woh & on the looality and cireumalances, 

COUDLLY, “ 

Home wot land, 12211, Thon could an ostimate bo made which would show an avorape 
P46 womolle, 


Of milonge Cont ?eNot unlowa you tale the wholo worl throughout 
and the number of milos run, whieh would be a very difioult, thing to 
Obtain. Bome wot land which | have done myselfon the Qoorgian bay 
Branch, for instance, is about #140 a mile, 


By Mr, Keefer ; 


Preliminary 12212, What wan the charactor of that survey itwolf PA prolimt 
AU VOY, 1 


niy, ) 
By the Chairman tex J) 
‘ ' ‘ Pi ‘y 
Iaitway 12218, Is thore anyother matlor connected with your previous worle » 
Wontrac No, 06, which you think it Oper lo vit hoe bofore we proceed to tho wocond 
100 miles went of Winnipog ?--Not now; but Tmay think of something ! 
flor, : 
(2214, What work did you undertake on the second 100 miled weet ? | 
J é. 
Tho location of the tine from the western boundary of Manitoba, 
wostward to the Bird Mail Creole, 
12216, In charge of tho party te You, 
Inchargeofparty 12216, What is the number of the party tT averaged about twontys 
of twenty-one to one, There wore two partion Tho party was dividod=-one party wan 
millon Went of on Construction and the other was on location, 
Winnipeg, 
12217, Did the construction begin ay early as the time you name, 
January, 1880 ?No, F 
' ' ‘ ‘ ‘I 
12218, At the boginning what waa the number of your party PLt te 
win about twonty-throo or twenty four men, vb 


Latouche Tupper 12219, Who had the responsibility of furnishing HUPPliOn Pee A GOM= 7 
roaponalble for , 


furnishing sup» THisawiat officer named Latouche uppor, 
plies for four 


PATLION. 12220, Atinchod to your party ?Mor three partiontour in fret, yf 
12221, Was thoro any difficulty about supplios during the worl Pe Y 

No; no diMleultion, ye 

Line located An 12222, Has tho work boon finished ?—The second 100 milos has been AW 
Gy ae BiedstallTogated as far ad Bird Tail Creolk, it 
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Railway Con- 
struction— 


_ Z Contract No, 66. 
_ 12223. Has construction heen commenced upon it?—Yes; construc- Constennre 
tion has been commenced on it at the east end, near the Sand Hills. 


commenced. 
12224. Has the construction progressed as fast as ‘was to be ex 
or has it been slow ?—Construction I assume is slow. 


_ 12225. About how many men have they employed ?—Twenty or Contractors em- 
- ployed twenty or 
twenty. five men. twenty-five men. 


pected 


» 12226. At what time was it located so that they could commence Line ready for 
Operations ?—It was in July—about the 9th July. Ta 


12227. Were the contractors ready to proceed with the work before pe eanoe Bose ictn 
_ that ?—I have no idea. If they were, they did not while I was there. while witness 

, ; was there. 
12228. You are not aware whether there was any delay occasioned 


by the absence of location ?—Not that I am aware of. 


_ 12229. Have you obtained as favourable a line as was expected ?—A F 
very favourable line throughout. p 


_ 12230. Is there any other matter connected with the second 100 miles 
west which you would think it proper to give by way of evidence ?— 
[ have nothing to say in connection with the second 100 miles, 


_ 12231. Have you anything farther to say about any matter connected 
with the railway that you think ought to be. given in evidence ?— 
There is nothing that I particularly wish to say regarding anything 
_ Connected with it at present. 


ound a fayoura- 
le line. 


___ 12232. Have you traversed any of the country over which the rail- Railway Loce= 
way is now built except while surveying the lines which you have Gontaste won 
mentioned and in those localities ?—I have not been in any portion 14 and 15, 
‘Where the road is being built, except at Kaministiquia and at Winni- 


peg. ‘ 

12233. Have you been over the country on which the present con- 
structed line runs east of the Red River ?—On no portion of it except 

at St. Boniface station, and from there to the first switch points north. 


> vas Over portions of it previous to construction when I was choosing 
the location. 


12234. Did you know the nature of the country before it was decided 
to construct the lines where they are constructed ?—Certainly. 


12235, What portion of the country ?—The portion of the country 
from Stone Fort eastward to the Winnipeg River, and near Winnipeg 
' River, along the Swampy portion of the ground there 


12236. Had you, from this opportunity or from any other, a means 


a judging of the nature of the country over which the present located 


une runs?—From the general nature of the country between the 
Stone Fort and Rat Portage, the crossing of Winnipeg River, there are 
ome large Swamps and flat lands that it would be difficult to build a 


ailway over. 


2237. Do you consider, from your knowledge of the country, that 
pou could judge of what is now traversed by sections 14 and 15 ?— 
Yo, because I have not been on the ground since the road has been, 
Onstructed ; but going in the vicinity where the line must be, I passed 
ver and I noticed there were some very bad swamps one winter 
Where poles were stuck down to any length. 
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Railway Loca- 
tion— 

Contracts Nose 
14 and 15. 


Told Fleming of 
the long deep 
swamps in the 
part of the coun- 
try over which 
fine runs. 


Rowan stated 
there was a good 
sandy bottom. 


Relations be- 
tween Rowan 
and witness. 


Told to submit 
his instructions 
to Rowan to see 
if there was any- 
thing to add, 


Had no doubt 
that his position 
jaad nothing to do 
with Rowan. 


12238. About what locality ?—About forty or fifty miles west of Rat 
Portage. 


12239. How far would that be from the present constructed line ?— 
These marshes may be on both sides of it. It may run right through 
the middle of them for all I know, as I have not been in that locality 
since, but the ground would require careful looking at to see that the 
lines were properly located. 


12240. Do you know whether the present constructed lines pass — 
over any of the country on which you had a knowledge before it was 
decided to construct them ?—I must have passed over them, because I 
passed where the present lines are constructed. I told Mr. Fleming of 
them at the time that I returned from this trip, of these swamps, in 
conversation with Mr. Rowan and himself in the office at Ottawa. 


12241. About what year was that ?—In 1872. 


12242, And did you mention the locality ?—Yes; I mentioned that 
these swamps were very deep and very long in some instances, and very 
low ground. 


12243. What swamps are you referring to ?—The swamps that sur- 
round the outskirt of the whole of that rocky country. 


12244. Had you traversed the country north of Falcon Lake at that 
time ?—I do not know whether I went to the north of Falcon Lake or 
to the south. My objective point was Rat Portage going east. I had 
nothing whatever to do between Winnipeg River and Red River. 


12245. Did you communicate what you considered to be the nature 
of the swamps and the difficulties of them at that time ?—Yes, I did. 


12246. Was anything said upon the subject —anything further ? 
—Nothing further than Mr. Rowan stated it was good sandy bottom. 


12247. Were these remarks relating to any particular locality, or” 
to the general character of the country ?—No ; tothe general character 
of that portion of the country, but to no particular locality. 


12248, Did he state why he was of that opinion ?—He simply made 
the statement. 


12249. Was anything further said by either of them on this subject ? 
No; it was very short. I dissented from it, and the matter dropped. 


15250. Have you traversed at any time the country north of Lake 
Manitoba by the Narrows ?—I never saw it. 


12251. During your connection with the Pacific Railway, has there 
been any doubt at any time as to whether Mr. Rowan was your 
superior officer or not, caused either by the nature of the instructions — 
or from any other circumstances ?—As to the matter of doubt, the 
instructions that I read to you this morning, in which it was stated 
that I was to submit my instructions to Mr. Rowan, to supplement 
anything that had been left out. I submitted it to Mr. Rowan previous 
to my coming up here. I had no doubt in my own mind as to my 
position, which had nothing whatever to do with Mr. Rowan; but Mr. 
Fleming told me to leave and that my instructions would be sent after 
me. It was a point I particularly wished to avoid to have anything 
to do, or instructions or anything to do, with Mr. Rowan in any matters 
connected with the Pacific Railway. Ht 
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Relations be« 
: tween Rowan 
12252. When you received the written instructions were they of _®24 witness. 
the same nature as the verbal instructions ?—No ; they were not so com- {Vzitten instruc- 
prehensive. GOomDEC pena 
_ 12253. Upon the point of your being subordinate to Mr. Rowan, 
_ were they the same ?—No; I did not understand that I was to be a 


subordinate of Mr. Rowan’s, . 
12254. Upon the point of your not being a subordinate of Mr. 


Rowan were they the same ?—They were not so comprehensive. I 
_ referred them to Mr. Rowan. 


_, 12255, You mean the plans ?—No; the instructions to supplement 

whatever was omitted. I do not know who drew them up; however, 
_ he could not supplement them. His information was of no use to me, 
except as to the starting point—that is his knowledge of the country. 


12256. Has there been any difficulty in carrying out of the work in Contract No.48, 
_ €onsequence of any difference of opinion on this subject ?—In connection 

ue with the first 100 miles ? 

12257. Any work ?— There was work done on the first 100 miles pDisapproved of 


a Taga ay 5 ed 5 3 some work done 
_ that I dissented from altogether on the beginning of it. on fives ibotatiead 


12258. Do you mean from Winnipeg north-westerly ?—From Red 
~ River at Winnipeg. 
 _ 12259. During the location of the line ?—I had charge of the work ; witness in charge 
~ I was supposed to be in charge of the work. ; oe 


12260. The locating ?—The preliminary line across at Point Douglas. 


i; 12261. Was the work as done approved of by the superior officer at 

_ Ottawa?—TI hardly think so. When Mr. Fleming came here I had no 

official knowledge of his coming. Mr. Smellie came up here as his 

_ © representative, as acting Engincer-in-Chiet. 

12262. Was that when Mr. Fleming came up?—Previous to his Fleming instruct~ 
coming. He instructed me to lay out the line across from the connection $utline asrow 

_ with the Pembina Branch and make two cuts, one on each side of the fon ae 


_ river, which I considered unnecessary. two cuts which he 
. thought unnecese 


12263. Did yoa tell Mr. Smellie so ?—I did, and I told Mr. Ryan so; sary, but obeyed 
but I laid it out according to his instructions. meee 


i 
:. 12264. Has the question been decided by the Chief Engineer or any Chief Engineer 


i 
i 


oo. 


rie : "ised at 
one acting for him ?—The Chief Engineer came here, and from a con- (yhr 84 at suck 


> 12265, Has it been adopted ?—There is a temporary bridge now put Had Whitehead’s 

© up, and they have covered up the ditches they made on the other side. ot Eee 

~»* This was made for the purpose of taking iron across the river. Had pense would hava 

© they taken Mr. Whitehead’s old track the whole thing could have been °°” : 

* done for very little cost. Mr. Smellie did not propose to do so, and 

‘eoamade those cuts, and I brought the iron across the river during the 

+ winter—the iron. The ties were brought across the river under my 
© direction during the winter when the ice took. 


PY 12266. Is there any other matter about the railway which you think Witness obtained 
proper to mention ?—Simply in connection with that there was a richt of way over 

ditch matter. While Mr. Smellie was here I made application to the highway. 

~ Council to get the right of way up Point Douglas Avenue, which they 

granted. 
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. Relations he- 
tween Rowan : ’ : 4 
cin wituess;, 12267. Over the highway ?—Over the highway. I gave instructions 
to lay out the line of railway on the highway, and the ditches on the 
highway. When Mr. Smellie was here I availed myself of the oppor- 
But Smellie tunity of going to St. Paul to bring my wifeup. During my absence 
pidered ditch to he instructed Mr. Force to lay out the ditch differently, seven feet in on 
private property. private property. When | returned complaints were made to me that 
it was destroying the property of the people who were interested. I at 
once asked Mr. Force the cause of this, and he showed me Mr. Smellie’s 
instructions. In the meantime, in the dry parts of the prairie, the 
By witness’s ditch had been commenced by the contractor. By my alteration of 
peer iton CHET: the line back to its original projection on Point Douglas Avenue, it 
al projection Jeft a portion of this ditch open, some 140 cubic yards. Mr. 
40 cubic yards of z = 5 2 
ditch leftopen. Fleming’s attention was called to this, and he asked me the 
reason of it. I told him. He was very much annoyed about it, 
and wanted to discharge Mr. Force. I cut those ditches which made a 
jog in them, and Mr. Fleming ordered them to be taken out smaller, 
which had the effect of closing them up—falling in when the men were 
Fleming ordered taking them out. Mr. Fleming thought there was too much work 
cirenes to be (ut about them, and he wanted to get the work done quickly. He thought 
reread cee a smaller ditch would do, and gave me instructions in writing. I 
ditch. ° carried them out with those results. 
12268. Was that work the effect ?—No; subsequently it had the, 
effect of closing up the whole ditch and no drainage would go on. 
Subsequently, when he saw the effect of it he allowed them to be taken 


out at what they would stand, something a little less than one to one. 


Flemingcensured 12269. Do you mean that he subsequently altered the dimensions so 
oes form's as to conform with the original intention ?—No. They would not 
he was not stand at that, so he allowed them to stand as they were. He censured 
responsible. : : ois, 4 Entei by 
me for those mistakes. My not being responsible, and mentioning that 
to him, he replied that I was in charge of the work there. I said: * No; 
not while Mr. Smellie was here as acting Engineer-in Chief and doing 
my work.” He told me I was in charge of the contract now. I told 
him that when I made mistakes in the future he could find some one 
else to take my place—when I made mistakes when I was in charge of 
Reason forbeliey- the work, Consequently I assumed that Mr. Rowan had no jurisdiction 
we Rowanhad whatever over me, even with the first 100 miles, until such time as he 
over bim. got, control of it in the manner I have stated, last winter, in my evi- 
dence this morning, in the matter of going into my office during my 
absence, 150 miles from here, and taking everything out of it. What- 
ever his instructions from Mr. Fleming may have been privately, I have 
never seen, and do not know, and Iam not aware of them. In some 
letters that he wrote to me, which I never answered, he assumed that 
I was in his district, although I made no reports to him and was | 
directed to report to the head office, but to keep him apprized of every- 
thing that was going on, which I distinctly refused by telling Mr. 
Smellie, that if I had to take instructions from Mr. Rowan, to telegraph 
Mr. Fleming to get another man in my place as soon as he chose. 


Rowan no right 12270. Did you consider, according to the understanding upon which 

Uo tale possession You were in charge of the first 100 miles west, that Mr. Rowan ought 

private office and not to have taken possession of your office ?—Certainly not; no man 
seize his papers. 6 ° 

of common decency should have done such a thing in my absence—go 

into my private office and take my papers, and send down to my house 

. . h 

for private papers connected with the contract--my own papers and = 

the papers connected with the contract, a 
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% aelations be- 

"i ; tweev Rowam 

4 . ‘N 5s— 
12271. Were you at that time engaged by the Government on some pie oie te 


a : oniract No. 48, 
other work ?—I was engaged by the Government in looking at the 
coal line of railway from the west end of the Province by the valley of 
the Assineboine to Souris River. 


» 12272. Did you make any representation upon the subject to head- 
- quarters ?—I did. 

_ ~ 12273. To whom ?—To Sir John Macdonald and Sir Charles Tupper. 

_ My letter was sent to Sir Charles Tupper. 


_ 12274. Did you made a representation to any ‘one at the head of the 
_ engineering staff?—All were aware of it. ‘There was no necessity 

for my appealing to those who gave instructions to Mr. Rowan to do 
- this. , 


_ 12275. Your judgment on that may have been right, but 1 am asking 
_ only as to the fact ?—No. 


__ 12276. Who was the superior officer at that time‘over both you and 
Mr. Rowan? -Mr, Fleming. 


_ 12277. And you did not communicate to him ?—No, certainly not; ove 
because a week after this thing had been done by Mr. Rowan a letter owour wiinecin 


_ came to me from Mr. Fleming, requesting me to take charge of the jouleh Sona 
_ sevond 100 miles west, because this work was so light that it did questing him to 


hot require keeping up two establishments in Winnipeg. eer eee 


 _ 12278. That was intimating to you in effect that Mr. Fleming con- need ore cae 

_ Sidered one establishment could take charge of the documents and eta Verne 
_ papers belonging to this first 100 miles as well as the rest of this pez for the first 
Section ?—Certainly; that was a week after this act had been perpe- 1% miles. 
trated. Had I any knowledge of it previously it would have been a 

different matter. 


12279. Had this letter, which you got a week aft erwards, reached you 
before it would have been a different matter ?—Certainly ; I was away 
_ 150 miles when this letter arrived. 


__ 12280. Then did you not get it until a week afterwards because it had SR Ie 

been lying here in Winnipeg ?—My wife got it, opened it and for- only a Week Gree 
_ warded the contents to me at Grand Valley, informing me of the whole béen taken sone 
Circumstances ; but it was not until a week after the things had been his ostice, 


taken out of my office that my wife got this letter. 


12281. Did you ever endeavour to ascertain from Mr. Fleming 
whether he had instructed Mr, Rowan to take these steps ?—I did not. 


12282. Have you any means of knowing whether he did instruct 
him ?—No; Ihave not. 1 do not know who instructed Mr. Rowan, or 
whether he had any instructions. 


= 


12283. Is there any other matter connected with the railway which 
you wish to explain or state by way of evidence ?—No; there is nothing 
that I see of any consequence to myself. 


—— ee 


a é ROWAN. 
7T ’ Seepage a, 
JAMES H. Rowayn’s examination continued: pel iAyee YPRSS 
12284. Witness :—I beg to hand in profiles of the Pembina Branch Profile of Pem- 
which I was asked for. (Hxhibit No. 111.) It is in lengths of ten miles, y2Nuedin. 

a3 it would be too long to give it all in one piece, and to say at the 
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Contract No. 48. 


Promises profile 
of contract. 


Had nothing to 
do with first 100 
miles while Mur- 
doch was in 
eharge. 


Railway Loca= 
tion— 

Bed Hiver 
Crossing. 


Witness reported 
to Chief Engineer 
that present 

crossing the best. 


Selected by 
witness. 


Directed to 
choose a point on 
engineering 
grounds, but, 
other things 
being equal, to 
select a spot 
where Govern- 
ment owned the 
land, 


The above qualifi- 
cation weighed 
with him in 
making selection. 


same time that I would have complied with your request and with the 
instructions 1 had received also previous to your coming from Ottawa 
of having one prepared ready to hand you of the first 100 miles west, 
but that my staff has been so very much occupied that I have not 
been able to have it completed, but I will send it to Ottawa after you 
as soon as it is done. 


By the Chairman :— 


12285. Can you say when the first 100 miles west was located, so as 
to permit the contractors to proceed with the work—a portion of it ?— 
I cannot just at this moment. I think he had commenced his work 
when Mr. Murdoch had charge, if my memory serves me right, and 
when I declined to have anything to do with it. I think some of it 
in the neighbourhood of the city had been sét out and ready for work 
before I took charge of it. I cannot say positively as to the time 
because I bad nothing to do with it at that time. 


12286. Do you know who may be considered responsible for the 
location of the crossing at Selkirk? Who made the recommendation 
in the first instance ?—I submitted a report of all the crossings and of 
the Selkirk one amongst them, and I reported to the Engineer-in-Chief 
that in my judgment, and the reasons that [ gave, that that was the 
best crossing. 

12287. Has that report been published ?— Yes. 

12288. Was it selected by you or under your charge ?7—Yes. 


12289. Had you any directions indicating where you should endeavour 
to get the crossing ?—Well, I think that | had. I was to select the 
best in the engineering point of view; and I think it was added, if I 
remember rightly, but I could not be positive, that if there was a point 
where the Government had property of their own, other things being 
equal, that that point should get the preference. 


12290. Were those instructions in writing ?—I think not, 

12291. From whom did you get the instructions? —From the Engineer- 
in-Chief, Mr. Fleming. 

12292. Do you remember where it was ?—In Ottawa. 


12293. Was sufficient known at that time to give an opinion—even 
an approximate opinion—as to the eligibility of the different points ?— 
I think it had been partialiy examined—not so fully as it is at the 
present time. 


12294, But there had been some data upon which a person might 
form some opinion ?—Yes. 


12295. And it was after consideration of those data that Mr. Fleming 
indicated to you that the point was to be selected, other things being 
equal, where the Government had property ?—Yes; it was desirable 
that the value of the Government property should be enhanced by the 
location of the railway if other considerations in connection with the 
subject were equally favourable. 


12296. Did this question of Government property weigh with you 
in the selection of the site ?—It did. 


12297. If the Government had not had property there, would you 
then have decided upon another spot ?— I do not know that I should. 
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10m— 
12298, Are you doubtful about it, or is it an open question with you ? Fed River 
_ Well, yes; [ think I could not be positive about it. I might have at 
had, but the fact of so large an amount of property being there at that 
_ spot certainly influenced my views very considerable. I thought it 
__ was likely to prove most beneficial to the Government property, and 
~ consequently to the Government, having a site for a-city at such an 
_ important point. 
12299, Assuming that the through line was to pass south of Lake 
_ Manitoba, and that Rat Portage was an objective point, could you say 
_ where you would think the best crossing could be made considering 
_ the whole object of the railway ?—Selkirk. 
_ 12300. The fact of the line going from Rat Portage by a route south The fact that the 
of Lake Manitoba does not alter your opinion as to the eligibility of [pe ,Sces south of, 
_ Selkirk ?—It does not ; if we were going north, ofcourse there could be leaves his opinion 
no question at all, I fancy, in anybody’s mind, ie cnehanpeaal 
12391. But assuming that no expenditure had been made and that 
_ the whole matter was an open question, do you consider that the line 
from Rat Portage to some point south of Lake Manitoba could be made 
_ at the greatest advantage by having the crossing at Selkirk ?—Is that 
e having it at the present time, or at the time the point was selected ? 
12302. At the present time. I say, assuming now that the whole Would select 
- matter was an open question with these two data, Rat Portage and Sel Riniichae pine 
i some point south of Lake Manitoba and the necessity of a crossing at 
4 Red River, would you say by the light of the present that the crossing 
would be best at Selkirk ?—I think that, taking every point connected 
with the subject into mature consideration and giving the best opinion 
lTecould on the matter, professional opinion, I should select Selkirk still. 


12303. You said that early in the period of surveys you had charge Surveys. 

‘one season of about thirteen parties, not only their engineering Promisans paper 
operations but the forwarding of supplies: could you describe the engineering Here 
“nature of the work required to be done and the difficulties which the 2vlons and the 
chief engineering parties encountered ?—I can; but it will be of warding supplies 
considerable length, and I would therefore ask permission to forward Aten eee 

it to you in writing, as my time is so much occupied now that I cannot 

Bre: it in the shape 1 would like to. 


12304. Please do so, with the understanding that any facts that you Railway Loca 
‘state will be by way of evidence ?—Certainly. I now beg to hand in & contracts Nos. 
copy of the various lines that have been run in the neighbourhood of 14 and 15. 

' Cross Lake (Hxhibit No. 112)—with the profiles, with the exception of Prt eee sare 
~ one, of which I think I stated verbally to the Commission before that I hood of Cross 
have a copy of here, as it wasmade at Mr. Marcus Smith’s directions et 

and suggestion, when he was acting Engineer-in-Chief, and I forwarded 

it on to him at once, as it was urgently needed, with a letter. I have had a 

copy of our 4,000 feet plan made showing where that profile was made. 

_ Tbelieve the profile itself to be in the office at Ottawa. This letter 


126 cubic yards; loose rock, 2,121 cubic yards ; total value of work 
done at that date on the contract, according to our approximate 
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Railway Con= 
struction— 
Contract No. 15+ ostimate, in round numbers, $437,000. In connection with this subject — 
Jotal yarue ren 1 am not aware what evidence at all Mr. Carre gave. I did see a short 
discrepency in synopsis of it in one of the papers, but I was too busy to read it all; — 
a uposea et but in justice to him, supposing that these documents were not put in — 
437,000. before the Commission, I would like, on his behalf and independent of — 
him, to put in these two letters. One is a letter of his addressed to 
Mr. Fleming, of which I was furnished a copy, and it is dated May 7th, 
1878 (Hxhibit No. 114) ; the other is a copy of the telegram which I 
received from Mr. Carre, when I was in Ottawa, on April 7th, 1879 
(iixhibit No. 115). I think I have now answered every question that 
was put to me, and as far as I am able, with the exception of one, 
which was to the effect of: by what percentage has the change in 
Contract No.4. Contract 14 increased quantities. That was asked me some days ago. 
Upon hunting through the office I find that I have not a copy of the 
profile of the original line, and I therefore am unable to give the 
percentage in that way, unless it be a percentage between the quanti- — 
ties as we have actually finally measured the work, and what we have 
published in the schedule of quantities, and [ would like to supple- 
Survey madein ment what I then said by the further statement that as regards the 
winter when not . : c ° Fe 
easy tosay what increase of rock, which was considered in the final estimate as com- 
was and what pared with what was published, that at the time the survey was made, 
' which I stated before was in the winter season, and it was not easy to 
decide what was rock and what was not rock in every case. 
Bailway Locas 12305. Are you aware whether the Government has any considerable 
oe le property upon the navigable portion of Red River, except at Selkirk— _ 
Crossing. I mean navigable from the lake upwards ?—To what point ? 


12306. As far as it is navigable. It is not considered that the river is 
navigable at all seasons ?—No. 


Government no 12307. During the season when it is navigable continuously 7—Not 
eee oP Rel ©6to my knowledge ; but I made carefu! enquiry into the subject when I ~ 
River where came here atthe Dominion Lands office. 1 believe that the Government — 
navigable south ce ; ; 7 
of Selkirk. are not in possession of any extent of property at all between St. An- — 
drew’s Rapids and Lake Winnipeg, except the Indian Reserve, if that is 
considered Government property ; I presume it is. The Indian Reserve 
is immediately north of the present crossing. i 
12303. But none south of Selkirk ?—None south of Selkirk, even up _ 
to Winnipeg that I am aware of. I would state, although to some 
extent a repetition of what I have already stated before this evening, 
that the question of Government property having been submitted tu 
me as one which would somewhat affect the location of the crossing, 
one of my earliest enquiries when I came here, at the Dominion Lands 
office, was where the Government possessed property along the river. 
EECA On Saber 12309. Is there any further matter which occurs to you to give 
ween witness . 


and Murdoch— by way of evidence now?—There was nothing, except what | 
Contract No. 48. desire to say on.behalf of the staff who were employed under me, 
until I came here to-night. I could not help overhearing what was 

said by the previous witness ; it is too late now as it seems to be a per- } 

sonal matter, altogether too trivial for the Commission to take up the _ 

subject at this eleventh hour, | have nothing to say about it at all. If 

I am called upon I can answer; butI should have liked that Mr. Force. — 

the gentleman who was in charge of Mr. Murdoch’s office here, when I 

received orders from Ottawa to clear everything out of it, should be 

asked whether I did it in a gentlemanly or an ungentlemanly manner 
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# 
. 9) a . b, ; : and Murdoch— 
___ 12310. For the present you can give your own account instead of CoutracuN ean 


Mr. Force’s ?—My account is very simple. I received orders from Ottawa Rowan aceaune 

_ to immediately take everything out of the office that had been occupied ofhis entering 
by Mr. Murdoch and bring Mr. Force down into my office. It is Mutdoch’s office. 
impossible for me to go into the matter without referring to person- 
alities. 


12311. We do not care to hear personalities ?—Therefore, I would 
_ say: owing to the fact that there was some slight difficulty between 
_ My. Murdoch and myself (a gentleman I have always thought con- 
_ siderable of), owing to that fact and to the fact that he was absent from 
town, I was particularly careful and delicate of the way in which I did 
the matter; so much so that nothing was known about it at AU haa 
_ believe, in the city, watil after Mr. Murdoch’s return. I dealt altogether 
with Mr. Force, and I told him to gather up the papers and to make an 
_ inventory of them, to bring the papers all down to my office, to sort out 
' Mr. Murdoch’s private papers, if there were any, and to send them to 
~ his house, and it was only after Mr. Schreiber came here, and [ mentioned 
_ to him that I had not got certain papers and Mr. Force had sent some 
_ papers to Mr. Murdoch’s house, that I sent, on Mr. Schreiber’s orders, 
_ to Mr. Murdoch’s house for them, but thoy were not given up. 
12312, Was the taking possession a matter undertaken upon your in ete ee 
_ Own responsibility, or was it from distinct instructions from head- peepee et RAN 


_ quarters ?—Peremptory orders twice repeated by telegraph. peated by 
6: elegraph. 


_ 12313. It was not in any way in consequence of the authority which 
_ you supposed yourself to have before that time ?—No, not at all; it was 
- 4 positive order ; but that there might be no mistake upon the subject, 
I telegraphed back to Ottawa, and I received further orders. Of course 
_ the papers can be produced. I should not have referred to the matter 
at all had I not been here to-night and heard what was said. 


12314. Is there anything further that you would like to say by way 
of evidence, either in explanation or in addition to what has been said ? 
-—I think not. 


Winnivec, Monday, 11th October, 1880. 
J. J. MCDONALD, 


. Tendering— 
By the Chairman :— Contract No. 42, 


~ 12315. I understand that you desire to add to or explain the evidence ‘wfluencing 
given by you on the former occasion before us: do you wish to do so? 

—With reference to Mr. Chapleau there are some things that I should Che plban 

like to explain a little more fully. The first time I had any conversa- Witness that 

tion with Mr. Chapleau, in reference to this matter, was in the Russell SOE eA eee 
House, Ottawa, as he was going to dinner. He told me that the work jones & Go, and” 
had been awarded to his friends, Andrews & Jones, and that they were advised him to 


going into it, and advised me to see them, or he would see them for me with them. 

to get an interest. 

___ 12316. Do you mean for you to get an interest in their contract ?— Witness declined 
He said with sae as iene ae of means, and I could get a good occas 
“position ; but I declined, and said that the work was too low at their the work. 
prices and could not be done. I had nothing more to say about the 
Matter after that. I never met Andrews & Jones to know them in 
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Influencing 
Clerks. 


OfferedChapleau 
$4,000 to induce 
him to prevent 
Smith from put- 
ting up security 
for Andrews, 
Jones & Co, 


Fraser endorsed 
promise made by 
McDonald to 
Chapleau. 


Never previously 
tempted Chap- 
leau nor any one 
else in Depart- 
ment. 


Paid $500 of the 
$4.000 with a 
cheque of the 
company. 


their position as contractors. The next time I met Mr. Chapleau, Mr. 
Fraser came to my house on Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, with Mr. 
Chapleau. There Mr. Fraser wanted us to take in Jones with us and 
associate together, but I refused and said that I was satisfied that there 
would be too many, and | did not think that they would come to time 
in any case. I then turned around to Mr. Chapleau, after we were 
talking awhile, and made the offer to him of $4,000 if he prevented 
Smith from giving Andrews & Jones the assistance, and prevented him 


from putting up the security. Smith was a personal friend of Mr. — | 


Chapleau’s ; I understood from Mr. Chapleau that he used to stop at 
Mr. Smith’s place in New York, as he lived a long time in the United 
S ates before coming to Ottawa. Mr. Fraser agreed to the transaction, 
and if the firm does not assume the responsibility of paying it, L 


consider it a matter of honour between Mr. Fraser and myself to see _ 


Mr. Chapleau paid. It had nothing to do with the Department in one 
way or the other. I had nothing to say to Mr. Chapleau in the Depart- 
ment about the work. 


12317. Do you remember whether Mr. Fraser said anything 
upon the subject at that time ?—Yes; he agreed there at the time to 
what I proposed. We talked it over together—the three of us. I do not 
know the exact words that passed between us, but I am perfectly satis- 
fied that Mr. Fraser felt that that debt should be paid, that he was a. 
party to it, and if he had remained in the firm he would have paid it. 
He may not consider himself now responsible, as he is out of the firm 
and the firm should assume it. 


12318, Was that occasion, in the presence of Mr. Fraser, the first om 
which you had arranged to pay Mr. Chapleau anything for his influence? . _ 


—That is the first time I ever said a word about it. It was the first - 
intimation. Ijust turned around and made the offer without consult-_ 


ing any person until I made it. 


12319. Had you previously made him any offer for any similar ser-~ 


vice, or in any way connected with any of the business of the Pacific 
Railway ?—No ; nor to any one else in the Departments. 


12320. Is this explanation to-day as you understand it, affecting only 


the arrangement as between you and Mr. Fraser—I mean in so far as — 


it differs from your previous story ?—That is all. 


12321. It does not affect in substance what you said before, as to the ~ 
arrangement with Chapleau ?—No. I made the arrangement with Mr. 


Chapleau for $4,000, and I paid $500 since with the cheque of the 
company. 


12322. So that what you wish to make plain to-day is, that the 


arrangement was different from that described by Mr. Fraser ?—I_ 


want to explain the whole details of the arrangement, You asked me 
the question before, but it did not strike me at the time 
sudden. 
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‘“Witu1am B. Litze, sworn and examined : Of Work 


By the Chairman :— 


12323. Where do you live ?—At Rat Portage. 
12324. How long have you lived there ?—One year or upwards. 


12325. Before that where have you lived ?—<At the Fort Frances 
Lock. 


12326. Were you connected in any way with the works at the canal Employed as 
at Fort Frances ?—Yes. labourer on the 
12327. In what capacity ?—As labourer. Frances. 

12328. Who was the foreman under whom you worked ?—There were 


‘several foremen there: the two Mchennan’s. 


12329. At what sort of work were you employed ?—In rock one part 
of the time, and at one time I was engaged at the steam-hoisting ma- 
chine, | 


12330. Who was the person to make up your time, and the statement 
of it on the pay-roll ?—There were several persons, as far as I know; 
there was half-a-dozen at one time there. 
Several persons 


12331. Do you mean for the same period that several persons would 734 responsibi lia 
have the responsibility of making up the pay-roll ?—Yes. a belt rrt be 
12332. Would you explain how that came about. Is it not usual for 
one person to have the responsibility of each set of labourers ?—Yes; 
there were several persons there; there was Mr. O’Connor—Mr. Wilson’s 
brother-in-law—and Mr. some person, who kept a hardware store there. 
You did not give me a chance, for all my papers are in litigation now ; 
my papers are ail suppressed ; I have a memorandum of the whole thing. 
However the man used to keep a hardware store down on Main street; 
his name is L. R. Bentley. 
__ 12333. Do you remember whether your time was correctly stated on Time correetly 
the pay-rolls?—I think so; at least I have every reason to think so up State tip’ tora 
to a certain time. cortaln wero 
_ 12334, Have you reason to think that the time was not correctly 
Stated for any period ?—I have. 
12335. What period ?—For the period when I was living there; it was 
hot correctly stated then. 


_ 12336. Do you mean for all the period ?—No, for part of the period. 
12337. What part of the period ?—In April, 1878. ea a ee 
_ 12338. In what respect was the statement incorrect ?—Because I did 
‘not receive my money in the first place. 
12339. Does the pay-roll state that you received the money ?—I 
‘Cannot say that it does, because those pay-rolls were issued very often 
‘there, once a month, between Wilson and Sutherland. 


_ 12340. Then how can you say that the pay-rolls were incorrect ?— pecan os 
“The pay-rolls may be all correct, as far as that is concerned, but I did correct. 
‘not receive my money. 
_ 12341. Did not you understand me to ask you whether the pay-rolls 
‘Were correct or incorrect in their statement ?—I cannot say whether 
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lishing a paper. 


them. 1 have got memoranda of the whole thing. 


they were correct or not; there were so many pay-rolls that I could 
not say which of them was correct or not. 
12342. Then you are not able to say whether they are correct or 
not ?—All that I know is simply one thing: there was no payment — 
then at all, at the time I was there. There was no pay day or anything of — 
that kind. Everything was done through Mr. Wilson, as far as I coulda 
see. ‘ 


12343. Are you speaking now concerning other persons or concern- 
ing yourself ?—Concerning myself. 

12344, What do you say upon that subject—I mean the payment for — 
labour ?—I was paid so much a day for working in the cut, and I was © 
paid so much a day for publishing a paper besides. I was allowed for — 
the wages, or at least I was allowed for time for labour, and I published — 
a paper in the meantime. 


12345. Do you mean that some arrangement was made by which — 
you should publish a paper on your own account, and at the same — 


time the Government should pay for your labour 2—Yes ; ; certainly. | } 
| i 


i 
‘ae 


12346. During the same time ?—Yes. 


12347. With whom did you make this arrangement ?—With Tuell P 
Sutherland—at least through him. . 
12348. Was he present when you made the arrangement ?—He was 
afterwards. 
12349. Who else was present ?—Mr. Thompson, the deputy superin- — 
tendent. ; 


12350. Any one else ?—They allowed me half time for it. chet 
were several others present, but I could not-say who just now. if 


12351. Was it understood, in that arrangement, that you were to 


1] 


give half of your working hours to the business of the Lock ?—Yes. | 


12352, And you were to be paid for half time ?—I was paid for full 
time from the Government, 


12353. How much of your time did you give to the Government 
work ?—Some times more, or less; very little. . 


12354. Was it understood that you were to receive the profits of the 4 
time which you devoted to this paper ? —Yes. , 


12355. And did you devote much of your time to that ?—The whole 
time, almost. 


12356. I understood you to say that you were not paid for the time 
for which you expected to be paid by the Government ?—No ; that is 
the balance of the time after the works were closed downe—the balance 
that was due me then | have not received. 


12357. Could you say how much pay you received altogether for 
the time during which you did not really work for the Government? 
—I meant to say perhaps the whole term, with the exception of ten 
months in 1877. 


12358. How much time altogether did you get paid for ?—I have 
not got my papers here now, and for certain reasons I cannot produce 
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12359. Can you not say, from memory, in round numbers, about Management 
_ how much time you were paid for?—A year and a-half [I should SAY, Paid fora year 
_ in round numbers—no, about a year. 


12360. For this one year’s pay did the Government get any benefit 
_ of your labour ?—I suppose they did. 


12361. What benefit ?—I was trying to open up the country, in the Gave value for 


¢ ; this pay by 
a first place. trying through 


~ 12362. What else ?—I was working at opening up the country and open Up country: 
_ showing the benefits for emigrants to go in there and settle. 
12363. That was by your work upon the newspaper, was it ?—Yes, 


_ 12364. And is that what you allude to when you say that the Goy- 
+ ernment got the benefit of your work ?—Yes. 


12365. Is there any other matter connected with the business of the 
_ Government upon which you can give us information ?—There is. 


. 12366. Connected with the Lock ?—Yes. 
12367. What is it ?—You had better ask me. 


12368. I have asked you?—I will not volunteer any evidence at all 
_ on my part, but you can ask me anything you wish. 


12369. Will you inform us as to the subject upon which you wish to 
_be asked ?—Certainly. 
La 


12370. Name the subject ?—In connection with the works. 


co] 


| 12371. Will you give us your information in cornection with the 
- works ?—I will. 
_ 12372. Please do so ?—In which branch of the work do you mean ? 


) 


_ 12373. Whichever you can give us any information on. If there is 
more than one branch, you can give us information on one branch first ? 
_—There are several branches: there was wood work, and other works 
besides that, and there was a general store there. Wood-cutting, steam- 
“boat running; and all that kind of thing—several branches. 


12374. Can you give us any information on the store branch ?—I can. 


* 12375. What is it?—Mr. Wilson was running a store for the Govern- Suspected that 
Ment, or at least it was supposed to be in hisown name afterwards, It ftore.was renee 
“appeared to me, I did not know, but my impression was that the store intendent. 

Was run for the benefit of the superintendent, from reasons that I have 

ot papers to show that every pay day be made up the accounts and 

sent them in for signature to Mr. Sutherland, and there was not a pay 

day there from 1876 after that until—there was no pay day until the 
work was suspended, there was no pay day at all. The money was 
used for other purposes. 

12376, What other purpose ?—I do not know. IfI had my memo- Men said to be 
-tandum I could tell you all about that part of the thing. Men were per jimitstor 
employed there to kill cattle, beef was sold then in Mr. Wilson’s store, dataed. SuLu er a 
and the balance of the beef went to the men’s boarding-house. Govern- (7 soy oul in pay 
“Ment men were paid to look after this beef and kill it, and they were 
holding responsible situations besides. There were two or three men 
F aid to look after that. Besides this, there were three men paid for 

Aunting up timber lands. Their wages and time are supposed to be in 
the books, 


. 
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12377. For whom were they hunting up timber ?—For James Suther- — 


land. 1 


12378. How are you aware that they were hunting up timber for 
James Sutherland ?—I knew by speaking to the men themselves, and I 
knew that their time went duwn on the books, because I saw them 
afterwards, and I afterwards saw James Sutherland placing scrip in the 
and agents hands to locate certain limits on the Rainy River. 


12379. Well, what further upon that subject ?—I do not know any 
further than I had a good many excursions on the Rainy Lake steam- 
boat. The chief cook was taken from the boarding house there, and 
there were several other cooks, and Government stuff taken to supply 
those excursions. 


12380. Do you know the names of the men, or any of them, who 
were employed by James Sutherland at the Government expense ?— 
I do. 


12381. Please give the names ?—Stewart was one. 


12382. What was his first name ?—I think James—or John—l forget 
which ; Joseph Capastran. 


12383. Any others ?—No; those are the chief names. 


12384. How are you aware that while they were hunting up timber 
for James Sutherland, they were under the pay of the Government ?— 
i know it very well. : 


12385. How are you aware of it?—I saw them drawing their pay 
afterwards, and I saw them retained in the employ of the Government 
after they came back. 


12386, Did you see them drawing their pay for this particular time, 
during which they were engaged in hunting up timber ?—I cannot say 
as to that, but I know that they were always in the employ of the 
Government afterwards, just the same as ever, Then there were about 
sixty or seventy Indians employed by the Government then; the 
majority were American Indians. 


12387. Don’t you understand that when I asked you whether you are . 


aware whether those men—who hunted up the timber for James 
Sutherland—were paid by the Government, that | mean during the 
time which they were employed by the Government ?—I do not know 
anything about it at all. . 


12388. Did you not understand that that was my question ?—No. 


12389. Now that it is plain to you, I ask you whether you are aware 
whether they were paid by the Government for the time during which 
they were employed by James Sutherland ?—I do not know. 


12390. Proceed on that subject about the Indians: what do you ¢ 


mean by alluding to the Indians—what was the transaction—were 
they working for the Government and paid by the Government ?—Yes. 


12391. Do you mean wrongly paid ?—I do not know. 


12392. Why did you allude to the Indians. pointedly, ifthere was _ 


nothing wrong about it ?—I do not know particularly why | alluded 


to them at.all; they were then employed upon the canal, that. is all 1 
know about it. They were paid, I suppose, for their work. 
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__ 12393. Is there any other branch of the business upon which you can MoanAgenses 
iy i; ° . = work. 
_ give us information ?—None that I know of. 
_ , 12394. What Thompson was it, who was present when you and Sutherland not 
_ Hugh Sutherland were arranging about your paper, and about VOU aerauee niet 
_ being paid for the time during which you were not labouring ?— Mr. mando Bs ty 
Sutherland was not present at all. hewapaper, 
12395. You said Hugh Sutherland and Thompson ?—I beg your par- 
don; I did not mention Sutherland’s name at all. 
12396. You see that Hugh Sutherland is present now ?—I see; but I 
did not say he was present when the arrangement was made, 
12397. You said so. You said that Hugh Sutherland and Thompson 
were present ?—I beg your pardon; I madea mistake if I said 80, 
"because he was not present. 
12398. Who was present ?—Mr. Thompson was. . 
Pe 


12399. What Thompson,do you mean—the Government agent ?—I 
mean Sutherlard’s agent, He was superintendent of Mr. Sutherland's ; 
he understood the whole thing. 


_ 12200. Who else was present at that arrangement ?—I cannot say Other persons 
now ; I have not got my memorandum and papers to show. Other parties With Thompson 


L when arrange- 
_ were present at the time. ment was made, 


12201. Can you name any of them ?—I could name several of them, 
but they are not here. 

12202, Perhaps we can get them ?—I doubt it very much. 
~ __ 12403. Do you doubt whether you can name them ?—I do; however 
the books will show the arrangement was all right. 


_ 12404, You are under oath to tell the truth, and I am endeavouring Forgets their 
_ toascertain if you know anything : do yousay you can name any others bi 
who were present ?—I cannot just now. 


___ 12405. Is there any other matter connected with the business of the 
_ Fort Frances Lock, or in any other way connected with the Pacific 
Railway, upon which you can give us information ?—No, I guess not. 


12406. Who supplied the plant for the newspaper of which you 
have spoken ?—The public. 


12407. You did not advance your own funds ?—No. 


Bh SSS 
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& 


; By the Chairman :-— 


‘) 

12408. The last witness speaks of an arrangement by which he was Knows nothing. 

__ to devote his time to the publication of a newspaper at Fort Frances, ofa tewhiae 
and that he was paid as if he was giving his time altogether to the Lee ves Dale 

_ public service, when in fact he was not giving his time to the public while devoting 

_ Service but for his private advantage in connection with this paper : do DHnlichiennee 

you know anything of such an arrangement, and if so what was it ?— a mewspaper 


_ Tknow nothing of any such arrangement. 


an) 

3 
i 
J 
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12409. What do you know about the newspaper arrangement ‘sep! 
know that a small sheet was published there a few times about the size 
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Management of that (pointing to a parliamentary return). This man Litle was 
working in the rock-pit as a labourer for some time, and it became 

How newspaper Known that he was a printer, when some arrangement was made to get 

came to be start- a small paper published. This man was hired with other labourers to 

se work at handling rock, It was discovered, after a while, that he was 
a printer and some of the residents there thought it would be well to 
get up a small supply of type from Thunder Bay, as this man 
represented himself to be a printer and an ‘editor, and he could get up 
a paper after hours. A subscription list was started for that purpose 
by parties outside of the canal works altogether. Mr. Fowler was the 
first man who spoke to me about it, and asked me if [ would give any- 
thing. I said I would give a small subscription, and I did give $5 or $10 
or something like that. 


12410. Out of your owh means ?—Yes; out of my own meaas alto- 
gether. I had not seen the man, did not know him, and had never been 
introduced to him. He came there looking for work. I did it on the 
strength of Mr. Fowler’s representations that it would be a nice thing 
to have a little paper there and bring Fort Frances into notice. 


Understood that 12411. Have you ever learned that his time was paid for by the 

Pitre Noreaper Government while he was devoting it really to his own interests ?— 

at night. No; and I do not believe there was anything of the kind. As to any 
arrangement having been made with me, or that I am acquainted with 
any arrangements of that nature, is simply without foundation. [know 
nothing about it, only that the paper was published there. I understood 
that he worked at it at nights. It was not very heavy labour; it 
required very little editorial labour and was a very small affair. 


Not aware that 12412. The last witness speaks of some of the men who were in the 
his brother had , employ of the Government at one time, and who were in the employ- 
or that men were ment of the Government afterwards, having been engaged in hunting 
Recer sap fortes up timber limits for your brother James : do you know anything of that 


matter ?—I do not; I am not aware that he had any timber limits. 


McLennan, rock 12418. Are you aware that he employed any men in the Govern- 

Ore a nae. ment pay to search for timber limits ? - 1 am not aware of anything of 

berlimits. ©  thekind. I think, perhaps, [can account for the rumoar as I heard it bo- 
fore. It was represented, and rumoured that Mr. R. McLennan, who was 
rock-foreman, and who I understand is in the city to-day, although I 
have not seen him, he is a contractor on section B, he was my rock- 
foreman at the time, and he was engaged at that time and had men 
hunting up timber limits ; but that | and my brother were interested 

But witness inno with him, as far as I am concerned, Idery—lI deny that anything of the 

way interested. ind was ever talked of even. If Mr. R. McLennan isin the city I would 
like to have him examined. 


Extent of wit-_ 12414, As far as you know, there is no truth in the story that either 

pess’s interest in you or your brother made use of the Government labourers to hunt up 
timber for either of you?—No; I have not owned any, nor has my 
brother owned any, except what I have obtained from the present 
Government ;. nor did [I purchase or scrip any land out there, but 
my brother scripped a half a section, or a quarter of a section, or some- 
thing of that kind. 

12415. We are not enquiring into land which you or your 
brother have obtained, but for the service of the labourers who searched 
for timber ?—-I positively deny that anything of the kind ever took 
place. 


‘ 
ny 
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a Lock— 
(12416. Is there any other subject connected with the business of the Management 


: : . ¢ ; i ‘ of work 
Lock or the railway, upon which you Can ¢ ive us information material 

to this investigation ?—There are one or two other witnesses, men who 

were engaged for me on the works, who ought to know a good deal 

about it and who ought to. be examined. 


12417. Are they here in the room ?—No; but there is Mr. McLennan, 
who was formerly engaged by. me as foreman, I have just heard that he 
isin the city. He is the foreman under whom Litle worked, and may 
‘perhaps know something about the printing matter, 


12418. Upon the subject of hearing further evidence, the Commis- Not necessary to 
Sioners think it proper to say that the evidence given by Litle to-day has fall witnesses for 
not displaced in any way the impression which they have received from butting Litle’s 
former witnesses upon this same subject, and it will not be necessary °Vi4ence. 

to call any other witnesses for the purpose of rebutting his testimony ; 

_ but if you wish witnesses to be called upon the general subject, or upon 

any other matter that has been overlooked, they -would like to be 

informed ?—There are noematters that I can think of just now that 

have been overlooked. If it is convenient for the Commission to call 
McLennan—I do not suppose that he could give any new evidence— 

probably not any more than Mr. Thompson, or my brother or myself 

have given. The only reason I would desire to. call him, is that he has 

never had an opportunity of giving evidence in reference to the Fort 

Frances investigation. ‘There has been a great deal said some time 

ago about the reckless manner in which this work was conducted, and 

1 know of no parties who are better able to judge, or give evidence, 

than those who had charge, and who ought to know all about it. I So ees 
will say this much; that I am very much pleased indeed that the Com- examined. 
missicn has taken up the heads of this business and examined them, 

astead of what has been done before, taking up the men from the rock. 

its and others who knew no more about it than the “ man in the moon ”’, 

When { was examined at Ottawa, I gave a list of all the head-men— 

en who ought to know if there is anything wrong—and they refused 

subpcena them ; they refused to examine myself; they had witnesses 

here who knew nothing, comparatively speaking, about the working’ 

Of the canal. I am glad now to have this opportunity of having them 

xamined. Mr. McLennan is, probably, the only other important man ; 

ind, as I said before, I do not know that he can throw any new light 

in the subject at all. I have not talked with him at all. There is a 

marge in which he himself is directly concerned, and I do not know but 

le would like to have the opportunity of clearing it up. 


ient, since all arrangements are made for our leaving the city, to 
Mtinue the hearing indefinitely. If you are able to get Mr. 
leLennan here almost immediately, we will be very glad to hear him, | 
herwise we shall have to defer hearing him until we open the sittings 
gain at Ottawa; then we shall probably ask him to como down if you 
onsider it necessary ?—-I do not know that it will be necessary; it is Not neceeary 
nly in the event of some of those old charges being revived it will be %0&%#™ine 


: . McLennan, 
mecossary to have him examined except you wish to have him exam- 
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RK aay will be a corroboration of the evidence of Mr. Thompson, my brother — 
and self. } 


12420. In the meantime, will you endeavour to get him here as _ 
quickly as possible, now ?—I will. There is one more matter, that L 
wish to touch upon, if I have the privilege of doing so. 


Small accounts 12421, You have with anything connected with the Pacific Rail- 
te way ?—There are a small number of accounts unpaid by the Depart- 
ment, which are just and proper to be paid by the Government. All 
these papers—I speak of nothing but what I have on file in the Depart- 
ment long ago. These people, of course, are bothering me, expecting 
that I should be in a position to get their money, and I wish to have it 
put on record that I have done all that I can do. There is a number 
of accounts—I could furnish a list of them—in the Department, and 
what I refer to is that these accounts should be paid. There is a 
eda te balance also due to myself. The Government owe me about $800, and 
the paymaster about $400. This arose in this, way : we were kept a 
long while at the close of the works without money, and we made 
applications for money to pay up the accounts, and supposed every hour 
that money would arrive; and we kept paying out and paying out 
until we had overpaid this much. Afterwards, the money was sent up 
here to pay all the claims, but we were not paid. [have made personal 
application to the Department several times since for a settlement. 
I asked the Deputy Minister last spring, if he knew any just 
reason why I should not ke paid; he said : “ No, except that I had not 
given up my books.” He insisted that that was the reason. I had 
declined to give up the books to an irresponsible Commission ; and if IL 
had given up my book I would not have been able to defend myself to-_ 
Had been told day. I did offer to give up my books to the Department, and I offered — 
that the reas’a_ to the other Commission the privilege of examining my books, but they — 
ets because Beta would not examine me or my witnesses; that is the private Commissi 1 
his books. that was appointed, and the Deputy Minister told me that that was the 
only reason he knew of. He asked the accountant, Mr. Bain, in my 
presence, if he knew if there was anything wrong in my accounts ; and 
Mr. Bain said that there was not. This amount stands to my credit in — 
the books in the Department and I have not received it. 


12422. Is there any other matter ?—I may say that the paymaster, © 
Mr, Logan, whom you may have the opportunity of examining, has — 
been writing to me. He is a poor man and he has paid out this money — 
in good faith. He has tried in vain to get it. He has asked me tolook — 
after it. I suppose he expects me to put it on record in this Commis- — 
sion. (The witness then retires to see if he can find Mr. McLennan in 
the city, and returning continues): I’cannot find Mr. McLennan any-— 
where in town and I do not wish to detain you any further on that 
Witnessthanks account. I have only one thing more to say. I have to return my thanks 
Gommissioners to this Commission for the very impartial manner in which I have 
tiality. been examined, and their fair conduct; and I am very glad to have this: 
opportunity of putting my thanks on record for having heard those 
who ought to know most of the Fort Frances Locks. 4 


The Chairman :—The Commissioners do not think they are entitled 
to any thanks, for whatever they have done was entirely from a sense 
of duty. They have granted you no favour but only what you were 
entitled to. * 


Logan’s account, 
$400. 
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Orrawa, Thursday, 26th October, 1880, Centract No. 3. 


_ Tovussarnt TrupEAU’s examination continued : 
By the Chairman :— 


_ _ 12423. When you were before us on the last occasion, you said that Cannot produce 
_ the documents relating to the Barnard contract (No. 3) were not in the SER Contehen ta 
ossession of your Department, but were with the Minister of Justice - 


i 4 five they been returned to your Department so as to give you control 


_ of them now ?—Not yet. 


__ 124’4. Then do I understand that you are not able to produce any of 
_, them on the present occasion ?— No. 


> 12425. What is the next contract in order of time that we have not Purchase of 
aAiis— 
Contract No. 6. 


ie 12426. What was the subject of that contract ?—Purchase of rails, 
» 12427. Was it let by, public competition ?—Yes, 
12428. Were tenders invited by advertisement ?—Yes, 


12429. Have you the copy of the advertisement ?— Yes ; I now Advertisement 
; produce it. (Hxhibit No. 116.) . for tenders pro- 


duced. 
12430 I see by the paper which you produce that there were two 
advertisements for rails : was there any contract let upon the first 
"advertisement alone ?—No. 


~) 12431. Then the first advertisement resulted in no transaction ?—The Penne Nos. 
Second advertisement was simply a postponement of the first. WET 


©, 12432. Then the first by itself resulted in no transaction ?—Yes ; 
there was no transaction. 


~~ 12433, Do you know why the time was extended ?—The time was 
. extended to afford opportunity to parties living at a great distance. 


12434. Had there beer any tenders put in up to the time named in 
the first advertisement: the sth of October, 1874 ?—No. 


+ 12435. Have you the tenders put in at the time named in the post- List of tenders 
_ ponement ?—Yes ; this is the list of tenders which I now produce. famed in coovnen 


é (Exhibit No. 117.) advertisement. 
| 12436. This document is a schedule of the tenders ?—Yes. 
_ 12437. With a report by Mr. Fleming, the engineer ?—Yes, 
12438, Have you the tenders themselves ?—Yes ; I now produce 
_ then. 
~ 12439. You make these twenty-five tenders ?—Yes. (Exhibit No. Twenty-five ten- 


ders put in, 


_ 12440. Do you know whether the tenders described in the Return to ponders ee 
the House of Commons of the 2nd of March, 1876, comprised all the Montreal. 
terders received on that subject at that time ?—I have just compared 
them and I find the printed list contains the list of tenders for rails to 
be delivered in Montreal. 
' 12441. Were there tenders for deliveries at other places which were 

accepted and acted on ?—Yes. 


- 12442. Were those tenders different in substance from the tenders 
invited by advertisement: I understand your advertisement alludes 
mm 53 
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Rails— = 
Contracts Nos. only to the delivery at Montreal ?—They were different so far as the 

point of delivery is concerned. # 
Nofurthercom- 12443. Were the transactions which were effected for delivery at — 


petition called for »iaces other than Montreal effected without any public competition ?— 


tenders. There was no further competition than the receipt of these tenders. 
10,000tonsordered 12444, Can you state the different transactions which were effected 
vom proportion.” OD the basis of these tenders invited by advertisement ?—Yes. 

ate quan bolts 12445. Name them, please, giving names of the parties and the 
andnuts.' quantities, amounts and numbers of the contracts ’—We entered into 
5,000 tons with contract No. 6, with Guest & Co. for 10,000 tons of rails, with 
Syd a lh proportionate quantities of fish-plates, bolts and nuts. We entered 
Ceonbeaeey: into contract No. 7, with the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Co., for 
90,000 tons with the supply of 5,000 tons of steel rails with proportionate quantity of 
Plates, &c. from, fish-plates, bolts and huts. Contract No. 8, with the Mersey Steel and 
PaCS US Tron Co., for 20,000 tons of steel rails with proportionate quantity of 
Sane mi Fh fish-plates. Contracts 9 and 10, in one document, with the West 
tons delivered’ Cumberland Iron and Steel Co for 5,000 tons of rails with proportionate 
free at Working, quantity of fish-plates, boltsand nuts. Contracts 9 and 10 also provides 
ae aud pie for the purchase of 5,000 tons of rails, with proportionate quantity of 
Sand 10). fish -plates, delivered free on board at Workington, Hngland. 

Contract 11, 5,000 12446. Besides these deliveries at Montreal, contracted for in the 
tons with Naylor, terms of the tenders, were there any other quantities contracted for to 
be delivered free be delivered at other places, besides the portion of contracts 9 and 10 
pee to which you have alluded?—Yes; contract 11 with Naylor, Benzon 
eee a, & Co. for the supp'y of 5,000 tons of rails, with proportionate quantity 
Gooper, Fairman Of fish-plates, to be delivered free on board at, Liverpool ; contract 31, 


&Co., for bolts with Cooper, Fairman & Co. for bolts and nuts, 
and nuts. 


12447. Do you mean that these two last-named contracts, 30 and 31, 
were based upon the prices mentioned in the tenders to which you have a 
already alluded ?—Yes. 


12448, As to contract No. 6, were Guest & Co. tenderers ?—Y es. 

12449. Have you the tender?—Yes; it is part of Exhibit No. 118. 

12450. As to contract No. 7, were the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal 
Co. tenderers ?—Yes. 

12451. Is the tender part of Exhibit No. 118?—Yes. 


12452. As to contract No. 8, was this company the Mersey Steel and — 
Iron Co. a tenderer ?— Yes. 


ENG Gethe 12453. What was the quantity tendered for ?—5,000 to 10,000 tons. a 


contract for 20,000 42.454. What was the contract for ?—The contract is for 20,000. 


12455. Do you know how it came about that the contract is for a — 
larger quantity than tendered for: don’t you think there were two — 
separate tenders for 10,000 tons each ?—No; I think that the quantity 
was increased simply because the company expressed. itself willing to — 
undertake the larger quantity. ... 


a 
‘Cox & Green and 12456. Was the price named by these tenderers the lowest price orm 
cnet in price, any—for instance, was not the tender of Cox & Green, or Guest & Cosm 
a lower price ?—-Yes; the price of Cox & Green was lower. o 
Satisfied that 12457. Do you know whether those persons who had tendered at 


order 1 d . : : : : oll 
Qtiarger peice. lower prices were offered the opportunity of increasing their quanti 


__ ties at the lower prices, or whether it was 


allude. 
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only at the higher prices 
that the increased quantities were offered to be taken ?—I cannot pro- 


duce any written correspondence on the subject, but I am satisfied that 
the desire to increase the orders at the larger price were made after 
we had ascertained that the lower bidders would not accept any more. 


12458. What is the date of the contract at the higher price ?—The 


“14th January, 1875. 


12459. Will you look at page 35 of the printed Return to which you 
Please read the telegraph from Cox & Green to you, dated 
December 21st, 1874 ?—That is—“ See our letter L8th December, to 
Mr. Braun, offering 5,000 tons more of rails, &.,” is that what you 
allude to ? 


12460. That is what I allude to : read the answer of the following 
day ?—“ No further steel rails wanted. Thanks.” 


12461. Are these telegrams followed by any other communications 
to a different effect?—Yes; at page 37 there is a letter from Mr. 
Braun, Secretary of the Department, to Messrs. Cox & Green, accepting 
5,000 tons delivered at Workington, at £10. 


12462. Does that touch the question of rails delivered at Montreal ?— 
It does, so far, that we entered into a contract (Nos. 9 and 10) for 
5,000 tons of steel rails, delivered at Workington, at £10, and subse- 
quently it was agreed that these same rails should be delivered at 
Montreal, at £11, according to the terms of the same tender received 
from the same parties. 


12463. In addition to the tenders which are printed in this Return, at 


_ page 5, are there other tenders based on the same advertisement to be 


found printed in another place. I understand, you wish to add some- 


thing to your evidence—please do so?—The tenders not included in 
_ the list printed in the Return dated April 6th, 1876, are to be found 


printed in full length in thesame document, at pages 11, 17, 19 and 22. 


~ 


Timorny KAVANAGH, sworn and examined: 
By the Chairman :—- 


12464. Where do you live ?—In Ottawa. 
12465, How long have you lived here ?—I came here in 1860. 


12466. Have you had any business transactions in connection with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I had some contracts. 


12467. Was your first contract for the completion of the Pembina 


_ Branch ?—Yes. 


12468. Were you connected with some one else in that matter as 
partner ?—Yes. 


12469. Who was it ?—Mr. Falardeau, of Montreal. 
me in the contract, but Mr. Mackenzie objected to him. 


12470. Upon what ground ?—He did not say. 
12471. Was the work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


12472. Did you tender in your own name ?—I did. 
53h 


He was to join 
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Contracts Nose 
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after it was ascer= 
tained that the 
lower bidders 
would not accept 
any more. 


14th January, 1875, 
date of contract 
at higher price. 


On the 21st 
December, Cox & 
Green telegraph- 
ed an offer for 
5,000 tons more 
of steel rails, and 
offer refused. 


Braun writes to 
Cox & Green ac- 
cepting 5,000 tons 
delivered at 
Workington at 
£10. 
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mined to goin on 
figures of witness. 


Murphy and Up- 


12473. Then did you take the contract alone after this objection f 
—No; after he raised the objections, I came up and told Mr. Falar- 
deau that Mr. Mackenzie objected to him. 


12474. What was the result of that then ?—I walked away from him 
at the time, and had nothing more to do with him. 


12475. Did you take the contract alone ?—-No; after I came out I 
met Mr. Murphy. I told Murphy about it. He said he did not mind 
taking the contract. Murpby tock the contract at my figures. 

12476. Did he take it alone or do you mean that he joined you?— 
No, he did not join me; a party by the name of Upper went in with — 
him. 

12477. Well then you did not contract at all ?—That is all there was 
about it. I think it was understood I was to be with him in the con- 
tract. 

12478. With whom ?—With Murphy and Upper. 

12479. Do you mean that you, by your tender, became entitled to the 
contract and that you did not get the contract : I do not quite under- 
tand what you mean to say about it ?—The way it came, Falardeau was 
to come with me in the contract. When Falardeau came up Mr. Mac- 
kenzie objected to him; when he objected to him I met Murphy, and I 
complained to Murphy that Mr. Mackenzie objected to Falardeau, so I 
told Murphy what my figures were and he said he did not mind taking é 
my contract at my figures. yi 

12480. Did you go with him to the Department of Public Works?— — 
Yes. 

12481. Whom did you see ?—Mr. Trudeau and Mr. Mackenzie—there: 
was not anything more about the matter. The work went along. 


12482. But did the papers go along—were the papers signed ?—Yes. 
12483. Did you sign them ?—Yeer. 


12484. Then you became one of the contractors ?—I presume so; Mr, 
Murphy though attended to it chiefly. ‘ 
r 

oy 

2 
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12485. Were you a consenting party to Mr. Murphy becoming a con- 
tractor ?— Yes. 

12486, And Upper with him ?—Yes. Ms 

12487. Then you had nothing to complain of about that?—Nothing 
at all to complain of. 

12488. When you first tendered, this gentleman in Montreal was not 
a party in the tender ?—No. 

12489. Your idea to include him in the transaction was a subsequent 
one ?—Yes. y 

12490. And it was that subsequent idea which the Department 
objected to ?—Yes. 

12491. But they consented to you taking other partners instead of 
the Montreal man ?—Yes. a 

12492. And you agreed to it ?—Yes. 


12493. Was there any arrangement, after you became the contractor, ae 
by which you went out of the contract and these other men remained — 
the sole proprietors ?—None at all. 
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Pemb. Branch. 
12494. Did you take any part afterwards in the settlement with the oontenet wo de 
_ Government about the matter ?—No. . 


12495. Why not ?—I was not called upon, 


7 12496, Was the work taken out of your hands ?—Well, I think it was 
_ partly taken out of my hands at the time. 


_ «-12497. Have you had any settlement with these men who became NO cee lena y 
_ your partners about the transaction ?—No. a 


Murphy. 
12498. And is the matter still an open question between you and the 
Government, or between you and the partners ?—Well, I don’t hardly 
think it is. 
12499. How has it been closed if you took no part in the closing ?— 
_ I took no part in the closing. [ do not know whether they intend to 


Settle with the Government, or whether it is an open question yet 
_ between them. ; 


at i 
ols 


Vrs Ses? 


SS 


12500. Have you any claim against the Government on account of 
it?—Notacent. - 


: 12501. Then you have virtually. abandoned all interest in the matter? 
_ —Virtually abandoned all interest. 


__ 12502. Has any claim been made against you at any time for not 

fulfilling the contract ?—No. | 

= 12503. When you first tendered was there any understanding that Tendered in his 
_ any person else was to have the benefit of the tender as well as SPOUTS: OY eas 

_ self ?—No; not at the time I tendered. There was some parties at the 

F time I tendered proposed to come in, but Idid not mention their names 

in the tender. 


1] 


12504, Had they an interest jointly with you ?—There was no inte- 


rest between us, 
t 


12505. Was there any agreement by word of mouth between you and 
5 some person else ?—Yes. 


"12506. That they were to have a share in it ?—Yes. 
a 
12507. Who were they ?—They were Americans. 


12508. Did they have any interest in it afterwards ?—None. They 
_ were to come here, I think, with the understanding to sign the contract; 

_ and when they came they went away in the morning without staying 
_to do anything with it, so I attended to it myself. 


12509. You mean that they were here to sign the tender, not the 
ect ?—Yes, 


_, 12510. They were not to sign the contract ?—They were to come 
there and sign the tender. 
* 


12511. But did not ?—But did not. 


: 
t 
| 


- 


_ 12512. And on that account you tendered in your own name ?—The 
nder was in my own name all the time. When the tender was called 


r I attended to it all in my own name, 


12513. Did you ever give any personal attention to the work your- 
self ?—No. 


12514, Did you ever visit the work ?—No. 
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wet 12515. Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in which you have had any interest ?—In British Columbia I 
had. 


12516. What interest had you ?—When the tenders were called for 
I put in a tender for it. 


12517. Do you remember which section that was ?—Section D. 
12518. Is that the northerly section ?—I think so. It is the forty : 


and a-half miles. No; I think it is coming this way. It is section Dat — 
all events. . Ni 


12519, Was the contract awarded to you ?—Yes. x 


His sons interest- 12520, Was any person interested with you when you made the 
ea ith Dizo: tender ?—My son. 


12521. Where does he live ?—In town here: Ottawa. 
12522. Who took the active part, you or your son, in getting up the 


tender—the prices, &c. ?—It is myself. ‘ 
By Mr. Keefer :— : 
From Junction 12523. Do you know whether it is the section from Emory Barto 


= SQ e - 
Fiat to Savona’s Boston Bar ?—No ; from Junction Flat to Savona’s Ferry. 


By the Chairman :— 
12524. Was anyone interested besides you and your son ?—No. 
12525. Had you been accustomed to any work of this kind ?—Well, 
J had done some; not a great deal. For the last twenty or twenty-five 


years I have been noticing a good deal of railway work and paying 
particular attention to it. q 
12526. Were you furnished with blanks by the Department for the 
purpose of filling up prices ?—Yes. 
12527. And specifications ?—Yes. 
His son delivered 12528, Who delivered the tender to the Department ?—IL think my 
tender to Depart- 5 
ment son did. 
12529. You did not yourself ?—No; I was sick at the time. 
12530. I thought you said that you took the active part in getting up | 
this tender ?—So I did, but I was confined to my room. I was not able — 
to be out. : | 


12531. Had your son any experience in this sort of work ?—No. 

12532. So that your idea prevailed about prices ?—Yes ; he made the 
figures and I gave him the prices. 

12533. Had you any communication, before the tender was put in, 
with any officers of the Department ?—None at all. 

12534. Directly nor indirectly ?—Not direct nor indirect, any more 
than to get the form of tender and specifications ; that is all. . 


12535, Did you enter into the contract then ?—I was sick at the time 
and was not able to attend to it, and I told my son to attend to the 
affair. ; . 

12536. And did your son enter into the contract—do you know ?—1 
could not tell what he done. I was not able to leave the room at all 
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12537. Do you know whether he became the contractor for the section ? 
 —I could not tell what he done after that—I could not tell what he 
_ done at all. I amon my oath now and I confine myself exactly to 
what I done myself. | 

(12538. Did you join him in any arrangement afterwards to dispose of Told hisson to 


that contract to any one ?—Not at that time. I did not see my son at treet Dy Oe 
all. I told him to go up and attend to the business. I did not see him f* Orme 


for some days afterwards. had bought the 
12539. Have you been told by him that some one became interested 
in the contract ?—Yes. 
12540. Who was it ?— Mr. Onderdonk. 
12541. Did you take any part in arriving at the price that Mr. 
Onderdonk was to pay for it ?—No. 
i}. 12542, Who settled that ?—My son. ‘ 
12543, Were you willing he should settle it alone ?—I left the thing 
entirely in his own hands and gave him no instructions. 
12544. Of course it was understood between you and your son that 
you were jointly interested ?—Yes. 
12545. So he was a partner ?—Yes; a partner bona fide. I left the 
matter in his hands. 
= 12546. Do you know the amount that Mr. Onderdonk paid ?—No. 
12547. Did not your partner mention it ?—I think he did, but I quite 
_ forget it just now. 


12548. Do you mean that you do not remember anything near the Does not remem- 
ber the amount 


amount ?—Well, I could not say, I could not say just now. Onderdonk patd. 


} 


x 12549. I am speaking now of what your partner told you was the 
_ transaction. Of course your partner was your agent as well as 
acting on his own behalf ?—Yes. 


12550, And what he would tell you might be material. Now I want 
you to say what he told you, whether he was right or not in whit he 
told you ?—I prefer not answering that question because I might make 
a mistake in that. 
" 12551. I cannot relieve you from the responsibility of answering 
- merely because you prefer not to answer, because if you know I want 
you to say. If you swear that you do not know what your son told you 
you can do so and take the responsibility of that ?—If my memory was 
- refreshed by putting the question to him I might be able to answer it 
_ better than I can now. 
12552. Was it not a considerable amount ?— Yes. 

12553. Does not the considerable amount make enough impression 
"upon your mind to make you remember it ?—A person would imagine 
it could be so—but really I could not say just now—I could not. I 
would be quite willing to have my memory refreshed upon it before 


_ 12555. Will you go and see if he can come up now and give evidence 
onthe subject at once ?—I will. (Witness then went to find out if his son 
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ees could come. He returned in a few minutes, and he informed the Com- 
mission that his son could not come that day). 
‘Three ors sons 12556. How many of your sons were interested with you in this 
air yoseoh tender ?—Three. 
Francis and 
Michael. 12557. Give their names ?—Joseph, Francis and Michabl: 


12558. Do you know what arrangement was made for putting up 
the deposit with your tender ?—I do not; I know the deposit with my 
tender—I think it was my son Michael put in the deposit with my 
tender. 

$5,000 deposit put 12559. How much was it ?—Upon my word | forget—I think it was 


up by one of his 5000, but I am not quite sure. 


12560. Had he the command of $5,000 ?—Yes. 


12561. Do you know whether any arrangement was made with any 
person else to help you or your son with the contract or with the 
tender ?—I do not know what he done—lI left it altogether with him- 
self, I was quite ill at the time. 


12562. What amount did your son say Mr. Onderdonk gave for the . 
the contract ?—I think he told me at the time, but really I forget now. 
I never settled with my sons since. If I had settled with my sons I 
could tell, of course, but I have not settled with them for two years. 


12553. Have you seen him since ?—Yes. 
12564. How long ago ?—A few moments ago. 


12565. Did you put any question to him?—No; there were too 
many by. I only asked him if he could come up here and he said he 


Pemb. Branche couldn't just now: 


Put up deposit 12566. Did you put up any deposit with the tender for the previous 
iranen sonicactee contract, the Pembina Branch ?—Yes. .@ 
but canner say 4s 12567. How much?—I don’t know; as much as was called for at 


or was not the time. 


returned. 
12568. What became of that deposit ?—I pa not say whether it — 
was ever returned or not up to this. 


ave. 12069. as there been any time, between that period and to-da whe ¥ 

erie hae your mind has been altogether weak and fifth so that yout do not 
remember things ?—No; because I left the matter in my son’s hands, 

it was not anything wrong with my mind, but I left it in my son’s — 

hands to attend to it. I was thinking, of course, every day that the — 

Pembina Branch would be fixed up, and I don’t know but I may be — 

called upon yet. 


12570. Was your son interested in that too?—-No; he was not. 


12571. Well, why did you leave that to him ?—Well, because they 
generally attend to the money affairs. t 


12572. Do you mean to say that you really do not know whether 
Contract No. 63 
OEE) ac a deposit has been returned to you or not? ~—I really don’t know. 
Does not remem- 1a 
given by Onder- 12573. Nor the amount that was given by Mr. Onderdonk ?—No. 
12574. Nor the amount which your son said was given by Mr. 
Onderdonk ?—No. 
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12575. Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian Pacific 2-© 
Railway in which you have been interested ?—No, 


_ 12576. Do you know of any person who can give us any information 
. to assist us in our enquiry about the matter of the Pacific Railway ?—I 
_ could not at all. Iam very careful not to make any enquiries about a 
" person’s business ; it is a thing I don’t make a practice of. 
_ _ 12577. You say that your son is the only one that knows about this ? 
_ My son generally attends to it. 
12578, Is your son carrying on business here ? — Yes. 
_ 12579. Is he going away with you: you were speaking of going 
_ away were you not ?—No. 

12580. Then he can be got at any time that we should want to 
examine him, say a week hence ?—Yes; he is not going away that I 
know of just at present. : 


_ 12581. Do you know whether your tender for the Rritish Columbia 
_ Section was the lowest tender ?—Yes. 


12582. And do you know whether Mr. Onderdonk tock it at the 
same figures as yourself ?—Nothing any more than I heard it was so. 


a Orrawa, Wednesday, 22nd October, 1880. TRUDEAU. 
Toussaint TaupEAv’s examination continued : bats 


Mm: E 7 . 2 Cc y Nose 
4 12583. Witness :—I wish to add to the evidence given by me yester- ¢ nnd 11a 


day that the particulars of bolts and nuts named in contracts 9 and 10 Particulars of 
_ are not given in the tender. The summary of the case, is therefore, as pond ee 
-dollows:—The tender sent in by Messrs. Cox & Green was for the tracts Nos. 9 
supply of 5,000 tons of rails with proportionate quantity fish-plates, 22019 not given 
_ the price to be £11 sterlivy if delivered at Montreal, or £10 if delivered 

in England. No price was given for bolts and nuts, the contract entered 

_ into was for 10,000 tons ; 5,009 to be delivered at Montreal, at £11; 

5,000 at Workington, England, at £10. The bolts and nuts delivered 

_at Montreal, £20; the bolts and nuts delivered at Workington, £19. 

_ The contract was so far deviated from that the whole 10,000 tons were 

delivered at Montreal, at £11, the contract price, and none at 

’ Workington. 

oa By Mr. Keefer :— 


12584. The bolts and nuts, I suppose the same ?— Yes. 
By the Chairman :-— 

12585. Did you intend to say yesterday that before ordering the How larger 
larger quantity of rails from Cooper; Fairman & Co., at £11. 3s., you Win kt higher” 
_ had endeavoured to get a larger quantity at the lower prices from the Price’ caine tebe 
_ lower tenderers, and it was because they would not furnish them at the Cooper, Fairman 
lower price that the order was given to Cooper, Fairman & Co ?—I & Oo. 


have no correspondence on the subject, but I have no doubt it was so. 


ay 12586. If you have no correspondence on the subject please state your 
_ reason for thinking it was so ?—Well, the very fact of our having 
¢alled upon Cooper, Fairman & Co. is strong evidence in my mind. 
Had it been otherwise it would have left another impression. 
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Contracts Nos- 12587. You mean that because it was done it must have been right? — 
Because it was —l think so. Yes; otherwise I would have recollected it. ‘ 

it must be , h i 
ment 12588. Have you any other reason excepting that the trans- Pe 


action of the Department was certainly right:in other words, is it — 
upon the infallibility of the Department that you base your judgment 
now ?—I have no recollection of conversations between the Department 
and the lower bidders, but my impression now is that they would not — 
supply any more rails at those lower figures. 7 


Because a higher 12589. Do you mean that that impression is from some memory of 
ees unoted was Conversations or some memory of correspondence, or only because it — 
piven Vnonst was actually done by the Department: I wish to know what is operat- 
e- . . . : : ~z 
cause the higher iDg in your mind which leads to this statement of yours ?—The best) — 
price was the evidence in my mind is that we were endeavouring to get rails at the — 
the lowest. 3 5 : s = : ‘ 
lowest possible rates,and that if we went to higher bidders it was because 


we could not get rails at the lower rates. 


12590. When you use the word we, to whom do you allude ?—I 
mean the Department. 


‘4 
[ 
R a 
12591. Did you take part in each of the transactions of the Depart- 
ment about the rails yourself individually ?—Not in all the transactions. 
No 
F 


12592. As to those in which you took no part, how do you know what 
led to the results ?—Of course I do not know. a 


Nodocumentsto 12593. Are there any papers upon record concerning any of these 

iprow lighton transactions, or, if not on record, in the control of your Department, — 
which would throw any light upon the transactions ; for instance, if — 
any of these lower tenderers had been unwilling to furnish larger — 
quantities than mentioned in their tenders at the same rate, is there — 
any record, either of conversations or communications, to that effect i 


that you know of ?—No. if 


12594. Do you know really whether they were applied to formally — 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether they would deliver larger — 
quantities than they did deliver at the low rates ?—The correspondence — 
with Cox & Green is evidence that the Department was in commu- — 
nication with the tenderers offering at lower rates. § 

12595. To the extent of what quantity does it show that they were 
in communication ?—To the extent of 5,000 tons additional. - 


12596. My question is directed to larger quantities than that; you 
understand that that was not all that was required by the Government, 
do you not ?-- Yes. 

Believesthatpar- 12597 Do you not understand my question ?-—Yes ; I understand 


ties who sent . 
lower tender were YOUr question. 


communicated : ; c ? 
with, but why 12598. Then if you understand it please answer it ?—Well, my firm . 
he bas that ima belief is that the parties that sent lower tenders were communicated 
not tell. with, but I cannot tell you why | have that impression on my mind. __ 


12599. Do you remember who in your Department about that time: 
were the proper persons to be communicated with on the subject of a 
supply of rails ?—All letters are properly addressed to the Minister 5 
some are addressed to the Secretary of the Department. 


12600. Who was he at that time ?7—Mr. Braun. 
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12601. Was there any one else to whom communications ought to be 
addressed ?—Communications might have been addressed to Mr 
Fleming, but they should have all been addressed to Mr. Mackenzie ; 
all communications should be addressed to the Minister. 


- 12602. Were you not sometimes addressed on the subject ?—I dare- 
say I was. 
12603. You were at that time the Deputy Minister ? —I was. 


_ 12604. I notice in this printed report communications, from Cooper, 
-Fairman & Co. on the subject of rails, addressed to a Mr. Buckingham 
-=—who is he?—Mr. Buckingham was the Private Secretary of the 
‘Minister. 

- 12605. Had he any official standing in the Department which made 
it proper to address him on the subject?—Letters addressed to Mr. 
Buckingham were intended for the Minister. : 


~ 12606. Intended by whom ?—By the correspondents. 


12607. How do you know what their intentions were ?—Because he 
was addressed as Private Secretary.; I am sure that Mr. Buckingham 
could not dispose of any Government contracts. 


12608. I have not asked you whether he could dispose of any Govern 
ment contracts : did you understand that to be my question ?—No. 


~~ 12609. Then why do you answer what I do not ask, instead of what 
Ido: have you any object in answering questions that I do not ask ? 


—— O. 
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Cooper, Fairmarr 
& Co. wrote to 
Buckingham on 
the subject of 
rails. 


Letters addressed. 
to Buckingham 
intended for 
Minister, 


12610. Please listen to my questions and answer them. Had he any . 


Official standing in the Department which made it proper to address 
him on the subject ?—His official standing was that he was Private 
Secretary to the Minister. 

_ 12611. Well, according.to the practice in the Department, with 
“which you have been acquainted for many years, is it usual to address 
‘the Private Secretary of the Minister upon official business ?—It is not 
‘usual, but it is very often done. 

_ 12612. Do you know any reason why the usual course was not 
followed in this case ?—No. 
| The following documents were then filed :— 


* Contract No. 6, of Guest & Co. (Exhibit No. 119.) Li 
. Contract No. 7, with the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Co. (Exhibit 


e No. 120. 
Contract No 8, the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. (Exhibit No. 121.) 
Contracts No. 9 and 10, in one document, with the West Cumberland 
Tron and Steel Co. (Exhibit No. 122.) 
Contract No. 11, with Naylor, Benzon & Co. (Exhibit No. 123.)° 
_ 12613. Have you any record showing by whom each of these 
»contracts was finally awarded to the contractors—I mean whether it 
‘was done by order of the Minister or by Order-in-Council, or how 
i therwise ?—No ; there is no record. 
12614. Is it not the usual practice in your Department that a decision 
by which a contract is awarded is noted somewhere ?—It is not; when 
4 contract is awarded the contractor is usually informed, and that forms 
e record. 
_ 12615, By whom is he usually informed ?—By the Secretary. 


It is not usual to- 
address Private 
Secretary of Min- 
ister on import- 
ant business. 


Knows no reason 
why the usual 
course was not 
followed by Coop- 
er, Fairman & Co, 


Not the practice: 
to note the 
awarding of a 
contract. 


Secretaryinforms 
contractor, 
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a 12616. Can you say how the Secretary is directed to inform the 
Gand 11. Ni yy, \ i ‘ 
contractor ?—The practice varies: sometimes by a memorandum on a 
slip of paper, at other times verbally. 
Contract 6. 12617. Do you know of any means now by which it can be ascer- 


tained how the Secretary, in each of these cases, was directed to 
award the contract ; for instance, take the first contract: do you know 
how the Secretary in this case was informed that he was to notify 
Guest & Co. that they were to get the contract ?—No. 


Contracts9andl0, 12618. Is your answer the same as to the other contracts ?—I find, on 
the back of the offer by Cox & Green to increase the quantity of steel 
rails from 5,000 to 10,900 tons, a memorandum by the Secretary: 
“ Minister directs that offer be accepted.” That shows that he got his 
directions from the Minister. 


Contract 8. 12619. As to No. 8?—I have no means of knowing how the Secretary 
was instructed. 


12620. As to any of the other contracts ?—Nor as to any of the other 
contracts. 


12621. Are you aware whether there was an Order-in-Council ever 
passed awarding any of these contracts? -There was no Order-in- 
Council. 


oe OE es 12622. Do you know what led to the adjournment of the time named 
adjournment of for receiving tenders by advertisement concerning the steel rails ?—I 


tenders? Y™£ do not remember, I can only speak from my present memory. 


12623. In the Return printed, a telegram on the second page, dated 
14th October, 1874, from W. H. Lockhart Gordon, asking to be 
informed of the total quantity of rails required, I do not think any 
answer appears in the return: do you know whether he was informed 
of that quantity ?—The forms asked for by Mr. Lockhart were sent to 
him; but I cannot say, at this moment, whether anything was written to 
him or telegraphed. 


Seorgion Bay; 12624. What is the next contract in order of time ?—The next 


Contract No. 12. contract is No. 12. 


12625. What is the subject of that contract ?—The construction of 
the Georgian Bay Branch. 
Let by public 


com patinion, 12626. Was the work let by public competition ?—Yes, 
12627. Were tenders invited ?—Yes. 
12628, And received ?—Yes. 
12629. Have you the tenders received ?—Yes; I can produce them. 


12630. There is a Return on the subject, dated February 17th, 1875, to 
an Address of the House of Commons, have you looked over 
this so as to enable you to state whether you think the facts stated 
here are true?—I think they are true. (Exhibit No. 124.) 


See 12631. To whom was this contract finally awarded ?—To the Honour- 
who abandoned able A. B. Foster, . I 
contract with : f 
Governments 12632. Was it completed ?—No. 

consent. 


12633. Was it abandoned by the consent of the Government ?—Yes. _ 


-12634. Was any money paid on account of what was done under that. of 
contract ?—Yes. 
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$41,000 paid for 
i : ; surveys. 

- 12636. Do you know whether this abandonment was authorized DSA bandonsiene 
‘an Order-in-Counci!l ?—Yes ; it was authorized by an Order-in-Council 2nd payment of 
.. * money authoriz- 


f : d by Order-in- 
12637. And this payment of money ?—That was also included in the Council. 


- Order-in-Council. 


_ 12638, Have you the original report of the 9th February, 1876, by 


the Engineer-in-Chief on the Subject of the Georgian Bay Branch ?— 
Yes ; I produce it. 


_ 12639. Have you compared it with that which is printed in the Return 
to an Address of the House of Commons of the 28th February, 1877? 

—Yes. 

_ 12640. Is the printed copy correct ?—It is substantially correct. On 


the third page the word “éstimate ” has been been printed in lieu of the 
word ‘‘ statement.” i 


~ 12635. Do you know what sum ?—$41,000 for surveys, 


_ 12641. With that exception is it correct in your opinion ?— Yes, 


__ 12642. Then we shall not require the original report, and I return it 
to you: have you the report of April 27th 1876, by the Engineer-in- 
Chief ?—Yes. 


__ 12643. Have you compared that with the one printed in the Blue 
Book of 1877, which is the Fourth Report of the Standing Committee 
on Public Accounts, at page 40 ?—Yes. 


_ 12644. Is the printed copy correct ?—Yes. 


» 12645. Then we shall not require the original. Have you the Order- nother contract 
n-Council, or a copy of it, annulling the contract with the Honourable !t 284 cancelled. 
. B. Foster for the Georgian Bay Branch ?—Yes, 


12646. Have you compared it with the one printed on page 15 of 
‘the Return before mentioned ?—Yes; I have compared it, and it is 


© 12647. Then we shall not require the original. Has the Georgian 
~ Bay Branch been proceeded with since that abandonment ?—Another 
Contract has been let and has been cancelled. 


ie 12648. In this letter of Mr. Fleming’s, dated 28th of April, 1876, he aynetticn a 
Says that he “feels assured that in the event of the Georgian Bay 3ysilable in the 

_ Pranch being proceeded with the expenditure incurred would generally Prosecution of the: 
1 z : ; ,» & question 
be available in the prosecution of the work :” do you know whether for thle engineer. 
_ the expenditure incurred in the payment of this $41,000 has been avail- py tence Oe: ace 
able in the prosecution of the work?—I think that is a question 


Which should be answered by the engineers, 


> 12649. That depends upon whether you know or not; I am asking 
you now whether you know ?—I do not. 


12650. There is a Return to an Address of the House of Commons of 
the 17th of February, 1875, printed: do you know whether there are 
any other tenders concerning the Georgian Bay Branch besides those 
that are referred to in this Return, I mean for the first contract ?—There 
are no other tenders. 

_ 12651. Are these correct as printed in this Return, so far as you 
know ?—They are. 
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ContractNo- 12. 19652, Can you conveniently produce the original tenders ?—Yes; I 
aenerea Bay produce them. (Hight tenders : Exhibit No. 125.) 
ee 12653. Have you the schedule of these tenders as opened by your 

self and Mr. Braun ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 126.) : 
‘Subsidy to 12654. What is the next contract in order of time upon which you 


Canada Cen- : : 
fal: Douglas have rot been previously questioned by us ?—Contract 16. 


to Nipissing— 


Contract No. 16+ 19655. Upon what subject ?—It is a subsidy to the Canada Central 
Railway Co., for the extension of the railway from the vicinity of 

Douglas westward to the eastern end ofthe Canadian Pacific Railway, 

near Lake Nipissing. } 

12656. Was that let by public competition ?—No. s) 


Subsidy of $12,000 12657. Can you say how the transaction was accomplished ?—The 
porpoise. Canada Central Railway Co. applied for a subsidy to assist them in the 
construction of the line, and on this an Order-in-Council was passed — 


is 


12658. Have you the application of the Canada Central Railway Co. 


granting them a subsidy of $12,000 per mile on certain conditions. ; 
for this subsidy which can be now produced ?—I have not got it here. 


12659. Will you please produce it,or a copy of it, at another time a 


Yes. 
12660. Was the contract finally completed ?—No. | ; 
Abandoned by 12661. Was it abandoned by mutual consent by the Government and 


mutual consent. the contractors ’—Yes. _ 
12662. Have you the correspondence which led up to its being aban= 

doned, or any alteration in the contract ?—Not at present, but I will 

produce it afterwards. ; 

‘Transportation 12663. What is the next contract in the order of time ?—Itis contract 


of Rails — 
Contract No. 17. INGo aie 


Transportation 12664. What is the subject-matter of the contract?—It is the trans 


from Liverpool to ° Ri Ke : ey: 5 
British Columbia, portation of rails from Liverpool, England, to British Columbia. 


12665. With whom was it made ?—With Anderson & Co. 
12666. Have you the contract itself here ?—Yes. (Exhibit No. 127m 
12667. Do you know how this contract was brought about ?—Yes. — 
12668. How?—5,000 tons of rails were purchased in England, 
and an agreement was entered into with Messrs. Anderson, Anderson 
& Co. to carry these rails to British Columbia at the rate of £2 per tom. 


12669. Had they furnished the rails ?—No. 


Say ae paige 5 12670. Then you have just described the result of the transaction 
Department, 4th, but not the means by which it was brought about. This appears to D 
January, 1875, a bargain by which Messrs Anderson, Anderson & Co. agreed with the 
HOGS GE Government of Canada to transport the rails which some other party 
j »- had furnished ?—Cooper, Fairman & Co., in a letter to the Department 
dated January 4th, 1874, said that if the Deparment would take more 

rails they could probably secure freight at £2 per ton, although £2 108 

had been asked. y 


12671. Is that the letter of which a copy has been printed at pag 
37 of the Return to an Order of the Commons of the 2nd March, 1876 
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—Yes; on the 7th January, 1875, Mr. Braun telegraphs to Messrs, Vomtract No. 17. 
_ Cooper, Fairman & Co. of Montreal, that: Eberpanen Braun 
Cy elegraphed 


a freight to British Columbia can be got at £2 sterling Government will take Cooper, Fairman 


_ 5,000 tons steel rails shipped at any time. Delivery will be at Esquimalt, Cowichan he Sear 
Bay or Nanaimo, at all of which places there are good facilities.” delivered in 

fi ; . : : ‘ British Columbi 

~ 12672. Is it probable that the letter to which you have just referred at £2 for irene” 

' to as of the date the 4th January, 1874, was really of the date 4th 


_ January, 1875 2?—Yes; it should be 1575. 
' 12673. Well, proceed ?—That is the way it was brought about. 


12674. Was that the substance of the arrangement between the 
_ Government and Anderson & Co., as you understand, accomplished by 
_ this letter and the telegram here : is that arrangement qualified in any 
way, as far as you know ?—No ; I do not think it is qualified. 


|, 12675. The telegram which you read commences with “if” some- 
thing could be done ? — Yes. 
é 


__ 12676. That appears to be a conditional offer : do you know whether Cooper telegraph- 


aR nets 5 oe See tine ys vals 4 ed acceptance of 
/ it was ever reduced to a positive offer or positive acceptance ; so far the Gyaccephince ¢ 


“name of Anderson, Anderson & Co. has not been mentioned ?—On the 10s. ; freight 40s. 
insurance not in- 


18th January, 1575, Mr. Cooper telegraphed : cluded. Braun 


; 4 ; t P 
_. “ Accept your offer made by telegraph on the 7th: rails, £10 10s. ; freight, 40s. ; dioclee be gaan 


? 
insurance not included ;” 
and on the 21st January, 1875, Mr. Braun writes to Cooper, Fairman 


| & Co. : 


“In reply to your several communications on behalf of Messrs. Naylor, Benzon & 
Co Tam to state that the Government accepts their offer to supply 5,000 tons of 

_Steel rails at £10 10s. sterling per ton, free on board at Liverpooi, and allows £2 per 

‘ton for freight to the Vancouver ports,” 

bs 


> 

| 

-- 12680. Then is there any doubt in your mind that this is the con- Has no doubt this 
os alluded to by Messrs. Cooper, Fairman & Co. in this correspon- mentioned by 


» dence which you have mentioned ?—No; I have no doubt. Cooper, Fairman 


as 


12681. Do you know who ¢ertified to the receipt of quantities 
‘delivered in British Columbia ?—-I cannot tell you at this moment, but 
I ean find out. 


© 12682. Can you find out also the particulars showing the voucher 
“and reasons for the payment of this transportation contract, and also 
~ the amount paid, and to whom, upon this contract, so as to let us know 
it to-morrow ?—Yes. 

_ 12683. What is the next contract in order of time?—No 18. It is a Contract No. 18. 
contract with the Red River Transportation Co. for the carriage of Transportation | 
rails from Duluth to Winnipeg, or any point on the Red River between point on Red 
_ Pembina and Winnipeg. iver. 

_. 12684. What is the date of the contract ?—The date of the contract Date of contract, 
"was the 22nd of May, 1875. 27nd. May/187b, 
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Transportation 
of Rails— 
Contract No. 18. 


Tendering. 


No advertise- 
ment to procure 
tenders. 


Does not know 
how Fuller & 
Milne were led to 
make an offer. 


The offer is for 
the work of con- 
tract 18. 


Fleming reported 


on Fuller & 
Milne’s offer. 


Fleming’s report. 


/ 


12685 Have you the contract here ?—There is no formal contract. 


12686. What is the evidence of the agreement ?—It is contained in 
five letters which I produce. (Hxhibit No. 128.) 


S 


Orrawa, Thursday, 28th October, 1880. 
ToussaAInT TRUDEAU’S examination continued : - 


By the Chairman :— 


12687. Before entering into contract 18 with the Red River Trans- | 
portation Co., had there been an attempt, by advertisement, to procure 
tenders for the same work ?--No. 


12688. In the Return of 1876 to an Order of the Commons of the 2nd 
March, at page 56, there appears to be a copy of a letter from Faller 
& Milne, dated 16th April, 1875, which commences as follows: — 

‘“‘ Sir,—Noticing your advertisement for tenders to transport steel rails and 
fastenings to Fort William and Duluth, &c.” 

This is addressed to “F, Braun, Secretary :” do you think now that 
there was no advertisement for tenders for this work ?—Yes. 


12689. Then were the writers of this letter in error in supposing 
that there had been, or how otherwise do you account for that letter ? 
Does that only refer to transportation to Duluth ?-Contract 18 is for 
transportation from Duluth to Winnipeg. The advertisement referred 
to in the letter just quoted is for the transportation of rails from 
Montreal to Fort William or Duluth on Lake Superior. 


12690, Then do you understand that this offer by Fuller & Milne — 
was for work not alluded to in any advertisement ?—Yes. : 


12691. Do you know how it was they were led to make any such © 
offer ?—No, q 


12692. Is the offer in substance concerning the same work which was 
embraced by contract 18 ?—Yes. a 


12693. Do you know whether there was any discussion in the Depart- 
ment as to whether this offer was alower ora betterone than Kittson’s ? — 
—I think that Fuller & Milne’s letter was referred to Mr. Fleming to 
report upon, and that Mr. Fleming on the 5th May reported. 

12694. Have you a copy of his report ?—Yes; I produce it. (Hxhibit 
No. 122.) 


12695. Read it aloud ?— 


“ Sandford Fleming to F. Braun, Secretary, Public Works.—I return the letter of 
Messrs. Fuller & Milne, offering to carry rails from Duluth to any point on the Red 
River between the boundary line and Fort Garry at the rate of $13.50 per ton. Consi- 
dering everything I do not think the price unreasonable, but before entering into a 
contract with these gentlemen, I think it would be advisable to look into the matter 
mentioned in the second last paragraph of their letter,” 

12696. Do you know whether that section of their letter was looked — 
into, and had anything to do with the awarding of the contract to some — 


one else ?—I do not. 


12697. Will you read the second last paragraph. of their letter to — 
which Mr.-Fleming refers—or if you have any doubt which is the 


.- 
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a of Rails— 

second last paragraph read enough before it so as to be Rut’ you oaiacce wae 
include it ?— Po 


_ Provided the Government obtain permission from the American Government to 
‘transport the same through their territory without bonds, or on own personal bond, 
payments to be made at the rate of 9) per cent. on delivery, and that we be informed 
of the acceptance of this tender on or before the 5th day of May next.” 


_ 12698. Do you know whether Fuller & Milne were ever notified ruter « Mime’ 
that this offer was accepted or refused, or would be considered ?—I find | 72tte aoknows 


¥ ledged but no 
that the letter was acknowledged, but I find no other correspondence, other acceptance, 


» 12699. In Fuller & Milne’s lotter the offer is at the respective rates 2,000 Ibs. to ton 
mentioned per ton: do you know how that was understood bythe poderstocd Weer 
Department, as far as the number of Ibs. to be included in the ton is pounds is not 
Pconcerned ?—Well, the number of lbs. when not described, we SPecifed. 


understand that the ton is 2,000 Ibs. 


_ 12700. Do you mean that that applies to the rails—material of that 


kind ?—Yes; because we always specify, when we wish to deal with the 
Jong ton, the number of Ibs. to the ton. 


12701. Do you know whether that is the general understanding in 
the trade about rails and fish-plates that a ton means 2,000 lbs., 
unless otherwise expressed, or is this understanding peculiar to your 
Department as far as you know ?—I understand in all cases, where the 
number of Ibs. to the ton is not named, it means 2,000 ibs. 


12702. Then in the correspondence of your Department with Cooper, 

Pairman & Co. about the transportation of rails, which correspondence 
as carried on both by telegrams and letters, do you mean to say that 

ere no weight was mentioned, the ton referred to was a 2,000 lbs. 

? At page 56 of the Return before alluded to, there is apparent] 

elegram from Mr. Braun to Cooper, Fairman & Co., dated the 7th 

April, 1875, in these words: | 

_ Cable Anderson to show their contract to General Agent Jenkins; 30 tonsspikeg 

for Vancouver are supplied by Nut Bolt Co. :” 

are the tons referred to there of the weight of 2,000 ]bs.? And the 

previous telegram of the same date from Mr. Braun to Mr. Jenkins, 

fingland, contains, among other things, these words : 

“Ship to Vancouver 5,000 tons rails by Naylor, Benzon & Co. :” 


are these tons 2,000 lbs. weight?—No; they are articles purchased aD srt rn 
in England where the ton is 4,240 lbs. The rails were to be pur-vails 
shased by the long ton. 


12703. Specified to whom ?— In the printed specification and form of 
ender, 


12704. Will you read the paragraphs from Fuller & Milne’s letter Fuller & Milne's 
SiO . * * *. . offer to carry 
Which state the different points between which they will carry the ralls from Ditluth 
j ; pice i es oO Fort Garry at 
ils at the prices specified ? meb0: te erate 
‘From Duluth to any point on the Red River between the boundary line and Fort CO gai Raat 
rarry for $13.50 per ton ; from Duluth to the crossing of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 9/5 pex s 

By over the Red River for the sum of $15 per ton.” 

12705. From what you have said about the weight of tons, in the 

bsence of any special description, do you understand that Fuller & 


ilne offered to take this price for the short ton ?—Yes. 


12706, As you say that you know of no correspondence with them on 
1 subject, I suppose you are not aware whether they were asked to 
e 54 
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Transportation 
of Rails— ; 
Tendering” J. explain in any way whether they meant the short ton or the gross 
ton ?—No. 
Does not know 12707. We understand Mr. Fuller himself, in giving his evidence, to — 


Pate osscdin say that he took it as a matter of course that it would be the long ton, 


ee Ue i hit and if so that would make a still greater discrepancy between his price — 

& . . 

Milne’s meant. and that of Kittson: do you know whether this matter was ever © 

long or short ton. gigcussed in the Department ?—I do not. | 
P : 

Eeeatseus 12708. Have "you any report showing why Kittson’s offer was — 

ofier ata higher accepted at what appears to be a higher price than Fuller & Milne’s 7 

ese was accept- —No 

ea. Bas 


12709. Can you say whether it was at any time considered that this — 
offer of Kittson’s was more advantageous to the public than Fuller & 
Milne’s ?—No. p 


12710. Have you, since you were here yesterday, looked into the: 
substance of these offers by Kittson ; for instance, one of the alternatives — 
being to deliver the rails at the crossing of Red River, provided the - 
navigation was sufficient between Winnipeg and that point ?—Yes; I~ 
have just read the letters sent in by Mr. Kittson. ; 


12711. Do you see anything in the offer of Mr. Kittson more favour- 
able to the public than the offer of Fuller & Milne ?—No. 


If, as ene ' 12712. Do you see anything in the offer of Fuller & Milne more 
case, portion of favourable to the public than that of Mr. Kittson?—If all the rails — 
delivered above were to be delivered at Selkirk the tenders would be equal. If a_ 
Winnipeg the . ae 3 rT: : 5 i 
offer which was portion is to be delivered above Winnipeg, that is between Pembina - 


ignored was and Winnipeg, then Fuller & Milne’s offer is the better of the two. 
hich was : : 

poeepted. 12713. Do I understand you to say that in order to make the Kittsom 
offer as good as Fuller & Milne’s it would be necessary that they should 
undertake to deliver the rails as far north as the railway crossing ?— 
Yes. q 

12714. Did they so undertake ?—Yes. 

CHAPLEAU. 
SamurL BE. St. Onae CHAPLEAU, sworn and examined : 

Contract No. 42. 

Influencing By the Chairman :— 


Ce 
Alleged impro- : P seit ; 
per influence. 12715. Where do you live ?—I live here in Ottawa. 


12716. How long have you lived here?—I have been here since: 
September, 1873, I believe. a 


A clerk in De- 12717. Have you been engaged in any of the Government Depart 
partment of ments ?—Yes; I have been a clerk in the Department of Public Works: 


ever since 1873, ever since that time. 

12718. Did you remain in the Department of Public Works at the 

time of the separation of the Railway Department ?—Yes. a 

12719. Have you taken part in any transaction connected with the 

Canadian Pacific Railway ?—As clerk, yes; I have in the shape ot 
correspondence, and so forth. | 


Correspondence 12720. What was your duty in the Department ?—I was correspon: 
ae dence clerk; in fact’ I had to attend to almost every part of the 
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» Department, such as looking up records of past transactions and | Clers— ~ 
a making returns to the House of Com mons, and so forth. mee intieeee 


12721. Had you the custody of any particular kind of document ?— Haa charge of 
At one time I had charge of the record room—of books and documents, P¥Plic records. 


_ 12722. What would there be found in that room ?—All the public 
records that passed through the Department—letters received and 
letters sent. 


_ 12723. Was there any one else who had charge of that same room ? 
_ —There was another officer who used to be entrusted with the same 
duties I was entrusted with. 


12724.-Who was that ?—Mr. Ennis. 


12725. Would his position be that of assistant to you or one of Ennis associated 
concurrent power ?—-[t was concurrent, I must say; we discharged W!'h him. 
_ these duties together. 


12726. Then neither of you was subordinate to the other ?—No. 


12727. Did he continue to perform those duties until the separation 
of the Railway Branch from the Public Works Department ?—Yes; | 
think he has continued in that position up to this day. 


12728. I mean did he continue in the Public Works Department 

- until the separation of the Railway Branch ?—Yes. 

_ 12729. When was the separation ?—I do not exactly remember. It 

was in September, 1879, I believe, or the beginning of October. 
12730. What is the system in that Department about the receipt of Practice in De- 
_ tenders for works—railway works for instance ?—Advertisements were Poosint Aidt Gomee 
_ generally prepared, I believe, by the Pacific Railway Branch, and the ing of tenders. 
works to be let were advertised in the press. ‘lenders were to be 

received by the Secretary of the Department. 
— 12731. Who was he ?—Mr. Braun. After the tenders were received 
_ I could not say who opened them. Sometimes I think it was a daty 
_ discharged by Mr. Braun and Mr. Trudeau, the Deputy Minister, and 
Other times, I think, between the Deputy and one of the engineers 
under Mr. Fleming. 


12732. Before we get to the opening of the tenders I wish to know, Secretary (Braun). 
after the receipt of them by the Secretary, what became of them ?— (orqcustody of 


He had the custody of them. 
12733. He alone ?—I think so. 


12734. Do you know how they were disposed of ?—I have not any Clerks saw 
idea, We, as clerks, did not see anything of them until they came to Gorung otiene 
us after the works had been awarded and the contracts let. They were the works had 


: H been awarded. 
then passed into the record room to be endorsed and to be filed. 


— 12735. Do you not know what the system was: whether he put them 
into any safe or any place of custody beyond ordinary filing of them ? 
—I could not say what he did with them. 

_ 12736. You have no knowledge of that ?—No. 

F 12737. If you have not a knowledge of the general practice, have 
you the knowledge of particular instances ?— Well, in my Department, 
since I have been Secretary of the Department, when I receive tenders 
1 place them under lock and key until they are opened. 
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ANCE Eanes 12738. When did your duty on that account commence ?—As ~ 
per imfluence. secretary, I believe it commenced the beginning of October, 1879. 


he A ome teat 12739. And from that time forward the tenders connected with the — 


connected with Pacific Railway were not in your charge ?—No. 
Pacific Railway. 


12740. Then at no time have you had any individual custody of — 
the tenders connected with the Pacific Railway ?—No. © } 


McDonald’s pro- 12741. Mr. McDonald, at Winnipeg, described a transaction by — 
mise of money We Ee ‘ : ieee 3 
provided witness Which he promised you a sum of money for using your influence with — 
used hisinfluence Mr, Smith: will you explain the nature of that business?—I have : 
pe ae prepared a little history of this transaction, if you permit me to read ~ 


; t it may expedite matters. : 


Aratemient re: 12742. You may read it—Towards the latter part of February, 1879, a 
John reg an old friend of mine—a brother officer in the American army—Col, — 


J. N. Smith, of the firm of Smith, Ripley & Dillon, of New York City, 
arrived in Ottawa on business connected with the Canadian Pacific — 
Railway. Jt appears, as | was afterwards informed by him, that an ; 
ex-employé of his firm, Mr. Jones by name, whom he then introduced ~ 
to me, had tendered for sections A and B, Canadian Pacific Railway; ~ 
and, being under the impression that the work might possibly be — 
awarded to him, had requested Mr. Smith to come to Ottawa to ascer- 
tain whether his prices and the terms of the Government were such as — 
to warrant his (Smith’s) taking hold of the contract. At the time of — 
Smith’s arrival a rumour was current that a Toronto firm who had been — 
Andrews,Jones Offered section B had declined to accept it, and that Andrews, Jones 
& Co. offered con- & Co., who were the next tender, would be offered the work, which — 
turned out to be true. In the meanwhile I had met Smith several 
times at my hotel, and in the course of conversation reference was ~ 
made to the experience I had acquired in the army in organizing and 
operating large transport trains, also in housing, victualling, &c., large 
bodies of men, such as would be required on the works in question, 
Anunderstand- Which led to an understanding between us that, in the event of his— 
cue bibs accepting the contract, I was to resign my position under Government 
&Co. got contract and take an active part with him in it. As near as I can remember—it 
vine station was two days before the contract was offered to Smith & Co. by the 
and gointoactive Government—J. J. McDonald, whom I had met almost daily at my_ 
them. ™ hotel for months before, asked me if I would not use my influence with’ 
Two days after Smith and dissuade him from taking the contract on the grounds that” 
ine yy MeDenaa Bis prices were too low, adding that if I succeeded it would be worth 
asked him to dis- $5,000 to me; to which I answered that Smith was too good a judge of © 
Bee ety nes Work to be influenced by any one in the manner suggested. McDonald 
& Co.) irom 4 reiterated his offer on three or four occasions on succeeding days. 
saying it would Other persons also made me the same offer on behalf of McDonald’s 


be worth $9,000 to firm, to all of whom I answered that I could do nothing of the kind.— 


Others made lke 12743. Who were those other parties ?—I think Mr. John¢Heney, of 
eee Ottawa, was one of them; I think Mr. Ginty, of Toronto, was another: 
I could not remember all the names ; several persons spoke to me about 
it. ) 

12744. What do you say was the effect of this offer from other per 
sons ?—They were telling me that if I would only use my influence in 
that way with Smith it would be worth my while to do it—that 1 had 
a chance to make $5,000, and might as well do it. Vs 
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12745. Proceed with the evidence-——On the 26th day of February, | Glerks—~ 
Andrews, Jones & Co. were informed that their tender was accepted Chan initeoned! 

for section B, and a stated time was given them to deposit the required 26th February, 

5 per cent. security. Smith immediately left for New York. I may @ OR ae 
as well state here that previous to his leavin g for New York he sent that their tender 


for me and asked me to inform him of the decision which the Govern- Botors ara eee 
ment should arrive at in the matter of the application which he had for New York he 


4 ¢ * sent fi it : 
tmade for an extension of time to put up that 5 per cent. security, Latter tot 


; and asked him to 
; 4 Aba ah elegraph if Goy- 
_ 12746. Was it arranged how you were to be informed of the decision ernment should 
on that subject?—No; as I was in the Department he asked me it [ °*tend time. 
would ascertain whether the time was extended or not, and to telegraph 
him accordingly. 


| 12747. How did he suppose that you were to ascertain ?—By en- 
quiring, 


112748. From whom ?—From the Secretary of the Department. 


+12749. Proceed.—Two days after I telegraphed him that his appli- Pee Se Dea tUES 

» cation had been refused. He left on the 26th, at night, and it was on tion had boon % 
_ the 28th I telegraphed to him. Rabe 

| a 12750. Was the formal letter from the Secretary to Andrews, Jones 

& Co. delivered to your care ?—No. 


5 12751. To what place was it directed ?—It was addressed to Andrews: 
_Jones & Co. at the Union House. 


_ 12752. In Ottawa ?—Yes; andsome friends had instructions, I believe, aie eee au. 
to receive the letter and to take cognizance of the contents. On the fromSmith that 


28th of February f received a despatch from him stating that his friends ba to San 
Were opposed to him taking the contract, and that he had decided contract. 
accordingly. That was after I had sent that telegram to him that his 


2 pplication was not granted, 
12753. Have you got that telegram ?—No; I did not keep it. Later 
on that day on my enquiring if he had not best reconsider his deci- 
sion— 
__ 12754. Was that enquiry made by telegraph ?—Yes. I informed 
him that $.0,000 had been deposited with the tender, and if he had not 
~vetter reconsider his decision. He telegraphed back that he had fully 
decided to withdraw. Happening to meet McDonald that afternoon, or 
the afternoon of the next day,_—. ve 


| 12755. Do you remember what day of the week it was you met Mr. 
McDonald 2—No; I could not say exactly. 


12756. Do you remember whether it was Sunday ?—No, it was not 
Sunday ; it was either Friday or Saturday. 


12757. Proceed. —I showed him the telegrams I had received from Showed Me; 

Smith. I also showed them to Mr. Fraser, whom he had introduced Pe eRe aed 

to me the day before, I think, and gave one of these telegrams to Mr, gm hohada 

Fraser. He asked me forit. It was no use to me and I gave it to Smith saying hey ow 
him. In the meantime a report was circulating in the press that Ded. deter nee . 
$90,000 had been deposited with the Government on account of the 

2 per cent. security in connection with Andrews, Jones & Co.’s 

tender, with the further information that $50,000 were forthcoming. 


that was in the press at the time. 
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ey ta oes 12758. Do you mean any particular paper, or the press generally ?— 
per influence. Oh, the Free Press of this city. On the evening of the 5th of March, 
after Fraser, Grant & Co. had been notified that their tender was 
MeDonaldfearing accepted, McDonald, who was frightened lest Andrews, Jones & Co. | 
Seo eens might transfer their teuder to some other parties (he having ascer- — 
phenstey (pele tained that $100,000 had been deposited on account of Andrews, Jones 
nvitness whether & Oo.’s tender—he told me so), asked me if I would not telegraph or 7 
be woudnot tele- go and see Mr. Smith about it. As I had determined to go to Washing- 
goto New York ton about that time, on business connected with a patent I had applied 
 SenbiaIeT for in January previous, and to which objections had_ been raised, 1 
Left next day and told McDonald | would leave the next morning; that I would stop at 
a Tt New York on my way to Washington, and would see Smith about it, 
which I did. Upon enquiring from Smith, whom I met in company 
with Jones in New York, on the 7th day of March, whether they 
intended to transfer their tender, I was informed that they had no 
application from any one. I have subsequently been told by Mr. Smith — 
that no application was ever made by any one for the transfer of their 


tender.-—— 


12759. Upon this occasion, when you told Mr. McDonald that you 
would go the next morning to New York, was there any arrangement 
between you and him as to compensation for your efiorts?—He may — 
have mentioned something to me of that nature, but I did not pay any — 
attention to it. He had repeated that so very often to me, 


12760. Do you remember where this conversation took place when 
you decided to go to New York next morning ?—I could not say where, ~ 
[ used to meet him so frequently. I met him at the hotel and‘ at his 
house. 


12761. Mr. McDonald’s recollection is that it was at his house or — 
wherever he was staying, and Mr. Fraser and you came together ?—It 
may have been at his house. I used to go there very frequently. 


12762. Do you remember the circumstance, whether or not Mr. — 
Fraser accompanied you. and in the presence of the three of you it was 
arranged that you should go to New York?—I could not say as to” 
whether he was present or not—he may have been. ; 


Reasons why 12763. Proceed.—On enquiry as to the reason why they had 


ATE declined taking the contract, | was informed by the head of the firm 7 
contract. (Mr. Dillon) thit the chief reasons were the wildness of the country, of | 
which they-had not sufficient knowledge, and the costly nature of the” 
works which the prices in their tender did not warrant them to under- | 
take, and the shortness of time given them to-put up the money. 


‘Smith supposed 12764. Do you mean that he intimated that if the time had been 


the Government ray ¢ A Ot P| h 
te ooveuonistie longer to put up the money he would have taken the contract ?—It was 


to him. not entirely that, because they had time enough to put up the money if 

they wanted to; but what I understood him tosay was this: that having: 
asked a short extension and having been refused that extension, he 
supposed the Government were antagonistic to him taking the contract. 


Thatis the view he took of it. 


McDonald told 12765. Proceed.—I have never entered into any agreement with 

witness pe would McDonald for any compensation for dissuading Col. Smith to withdraw 

$4,000 which wit- from the tender of Andrews, Jones & Co. When I returned from 
) 


Fess regarded as Washington, however, he told me he would see that his firm should pay 


yearn me $4,000, which I regarded as an expression of the exuberant feeling 


ioe 


* 
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of a contractor at having secured a large contract, causing him to pro- , Clerks— 


_fusely scatter promises—the probability or possibility of the fulfilment of pee GuamereT 
which he had probably never considered at all. Some months later, The cheque for 
when I received a cheque for $500 from him, there was no explanation $0 came without 
accompanying it at all. Tesh Heh 


_ 12766. Was that from him personally ?—Yes. 
_ 12767. He handed it to you ?—He sent it to me. 


12768. I mean was it from him personally or by letter ?—It was sent 
by letter. 


12769. No writing with it?—No. I might here state that at that when hereceivea 
time (that is the time I received the cheque) McDonald was making (igiueMeDonald 
use of a patent invention of mine, which was saving him a very large pas Dy ee 

amount of money in a work he was executing—that is the time I] © * Patcnhor hiss 


received the cheque 


_ 12770. Had that been by previous arrangement with you that he 
was using your patent ?—I never permitted him to use it. 


_ °12771 Had the fact of his using it been spoken of between you ?— 
We had spoken about it. Yes. 


_ 12772. Was there any understanding that he was using it \without 
‘your consent ?—No. 


12773. Nor with your consent ?-—No. 
No understand- 


» 12774. There was no understanding about it ?—No. ing as to use of 
/ the patent. 


_ 12775. Had there been any conversation upon the subject of your 
getting any pay for it?—No; there had been nothing said in regard 
to it. 


_ 12776. Proceed.—And as he would be indebted to me in a consider- $3,400 still due on 
able sum, I retained the $500 on account of that claim on which there ee eee ee 
7 1s still due me a balance of $3,400.—— 


~ 12777. How do you say there is a considerable sum due to you,.if you 
never had any understanding that he would pay you for it ?—Because 
) [claim he saved so much on the work he did. 


| 12778. But you say he never informed you of the particulars of this 
claim ?—No; he did not at the time. 
».12779. How can you calculate and state so precisely the exact Basis of calcula 
) balance due you, when there had been no conversation or understand- (2 Phatent. 
ing as to the price ?— Because I have since sold other parties the right 
to use that invention, which would have brought me that much money 

if I had got from him the same price that I have sold it for since. 


* 12780. In what you have sold to others, has the time during which Calculation by 
the patent has been used, or the extent of the works over which it has pete 
been used, been the foundation of the claim ?—It was easily calculated 

because it was by the mile. He had so many miles to work upon and 

could calculate on that. 


12781. What was the nature of the patent ?—It is a nut-lock. 
- 12782. Over what work is he using it?—On the Intercolonial road. 


_ 12783. But up to the time of this receipt of the $500, no amount had 
been mentioned as the value of it, and no consent or understanding on 
the subject ?—No; you mean previous to the time I had that cheque ? 
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Clerks— 12784, I said up to the time that you had that cheque ?—I had not 
Alleged impros 4 


per influence, the patent then, it had not been obtained. 


12785. At the time you got the cheque ?—I got the cheque about the 
same time I procured the patent; perhaps a little after. a 


12786. Then he had been using it before you got your patent ?—It — 
was the improvement on a patent that I held. He got the contract on 
the first patent I got. Then I made an improvement on that which 
changed it a great deal and made a great change in the application of — 
it, and which would save in the length of the Intercolonial Railway — 
some$7,000. 


12787. You mean in the portion he had ?—In the whole length of © 
the road. It was 650 miles on which he applied that patent. 


Government 12788. Up to the time that you received the cheque from him 
Oe To tontract 40 L understand that there never had been a conversation between you — 
on the first pat- as to his using your patent for pay of any kind ?—I had not conversed 
The contractors With him because the Government had not adopted that particular 
Teed to Sacon patent. The Government had given him the contract on the first 
this. patent granted to me. I had in the meanwhile made application—that — 
is they had made application—to use the other patent, the improvement 
on the first. 


12789. Who had made the application ?—McDonald & Oo. 


12780. To whom had they made the application ?—The Government ;. 
and it was my intention to have told McDonald & Co.: “now that the | 
Government has accepted this, and allowed you to put it on, I want 
you to pay me so much per mile;” but the Government refused to 
allow him to make the change. I understand, however, that he went 
to work and put in a mile of that new nut-lock on the road, and had it 
examined by the mechanical engineer,who reported to the Department. 
that the last one was the best, and he continued to put that one on 
over the whole line. 


12791, Did they adopt it over the whole line as you understood Pal 
Yes. ' 


McDonald & Co. 12792. Had they adopted it over the whole line before you received 
Irvention wine the cheque for $500 ?—They had adopted the first patent for the whole 
quteconsent of line; but, as I said before, when they made application to Government, 
Z to substitute the latest p:ttent for the first one, the Government réfused 
to allow the change to be made, and in the face of that they applied 
the latest patent to one mile of the road, and it was understood in the 
contract that after one mile had been finished the engineer was to 
examine that one mile, and if it was considered good they were to con- 
tinue over the whole line. The engineer made his inspection and 
reported to the Department that the latest invention was the best 
The Government, however, took no steps in the matter, and the con- 
tractors put in the latest invention on the road. 


12793. Without the assent of Government ?—Yes. 


Bases claim on 12794. Do you base your clai x ur first 
sores OREM OD J ase your claim upon what you speak of as yo 


_ to first patent. patent or on the improvement ?—On the improvement, because I had 
permitted the Government to use the first one. 


12795, Without compensation ?—Without compensation ? No. 


a 
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_ , 12796, At the time that you received this cheque had you obtained , Clerks— 

‘ é at aes: 9 Alleged impro- 
the patent for the improvement ?—Yes. per influence. 


_ 12797. L understood you to say a little while ago that you had not, 
_ or if you had it was about the same time ?—I had received it just a little 
before. 


: 12798. Which was the earlier, the cheque or the patent ?—I think I 
_ would have to refer to the diary I kept at the time, and my letters 
| also, to be pertectly certain—I could not exactly say. 
* 
‘ 
t 


12799, Are they here in Ottawa ?—I think I can find them in Ottawa. 


12800. Where did you get the patent for this improvement first, in 
_ this country or in some other country ?—In this country. 


¢ 6 . Important to 
12801. Was it not of importance to you to get it used somewhere have invention 
o,: 2 z ; A 9 r used somewhere 
© upon a railway in order to establish its value ?—Yes. 


to Rede le its 
12802. Had you got it used upon some other railway ?—No; that 
_ was the first road on which it was applied. 


~~ 12803. So that your object in getting it used was accomplished ?— 
me) es. 


6 i ' d Notwithstandin 
, 12804, And notwithstanding that, you consider it was a ground of a thisclaimsagainst- 


_ charge against the line that used it ?—Yes, the new one was; because it line because the 


id : improvement 

- saved them about $7,000 in work. eorae contractors 
? ww . . . ° uy * 
_ 12805. Is it not acommon thing for inventors to give others an 
‘ opportunity of using their inventions as a trial to establish its value 


and without compensation ?—I could not say. 
~ 12806. You do not know that ?—No.’ 
_ 12807. In this case I understand that you consented that it might be 


_ used as a trial ?—I must say that Mr. McDonald was not the original 
_ contractor for that affair. 


i _ 12808. Who was ?—Mr. Senécal had the contract. He sold his con- 
_ tract to McDonald. Mr. Senécal was the man whom I euthorized to 
use the patent on the road. 


_ __ 12809. How long had he used it before you got the patent for it ?— 

’ He had not used it at all. 

“> 12810. How long had it been used before you got the cheque ?— Invention might 
u. Well, as I said before, I could not say that. It might not have been uaedibetoreteees 
used at ail before I got the cheque. cheque. 

: .» 12811. If it had not been used at all, could you possibly have had a But witness knew 
_ Claim against anybody before you got the cheque i snows Lis aot ei pisrasesial 
was to complete his contract on the Intercolonial Railway, and that he 

i; might possibly use that last patent. 


12812. Then do you mean, because he might possibly use it you Boers Un 
_ charged him that $500 en account of it ?—Yes. he charged him 
2 $500 on account 


¥ 


; : 12813. And that passed through your mind when you got the cheque? 
 —Yes. 


12814, Then you say, -in effect, that you took the cheque intend- 
ing it to be part pay for something that might happen thereafter ?—I 
cannot say if the cheque came to me before he used that patent. Iam 
not positive as to that—I must refer to my papers before I can 
answer it, 


tel 
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Did not dissuade 
Smith from 
taking contract ; 
never saw ten- 
ders for section 
or knew their 
contents till after 
contract was 
signed, nor was 
he Secretary to 
Department at 
time, but only 
corresponding 
clerk. 
Arrangement 
with McDonald 
on which 
MeDonald sent 
him to New York 
to influence 
Smith against 
assigning the 
contract. 


MeDonald feared 

the Government 

might go back on 
their decision. 


And that An- 
drews, Jones & 
Oo. might assign 
their tender. 


Thinks the ten- 
derers were not 
aware that $50,000 
had been put up 
until he told 
them.. 


Whitney recom» 
mended his 
patent. 


12815. Proceed with your statement please.—In conclusion, I woul 
say that I did not dissuade Smith from taking that contract ; further, 
that [never saw the tenders for that section, or knew their contents — 
till long after the contract had been awarded and signed; and that I 
was not secretary of the Department at that time, but simply a corres- 
ponding clerk. 


12816. Do we understand this to be the substance of your arrange- 
ment with McDonald upon the day before you left for New York—that 
he was in fear that Andrews, Jones & Co. had acquired some rights 
because of their deposit on their tender, and that they might assign 
those rights and cut out McDonald, and that to prevent that being done 
your services were engaged to go down to New York and influence 
Smith ?—lL cannot say that that was what he said to me. 


12817. Is that the substance of your evidence on this subject ?—He 
was afraid that Andrews, Jones & Co. might assign their tender. 


12818. Le thought at the time that they had some rights which they 
might assign ?—They had that right certainly. They might have © 
assigned their tender to anybody. The Government might refuse to 
recognize it, but that is another thing. 


12819. But the fact of their having made the deposit made it ques- 
tionable whether they would have the contract or not ?—I do not exactly 
seize your meaning, 


12820. If he had been quite sure that Andrews, Jones & Co. had been. 
refused the contract finally, he would not have been afraid of their 
assigning their rights; but from what you say you lead me to under-- 
stand there is doubt on that stibject, and the doubt was because of their 
having made the deposit ?—The doubt was this, as far as [ can under- 
stand it: that the Government might go back on their decision. 


12821. He did not feel perfectly established in his right to the con- — 
tract at that time ?—Well, I could not say; I suppose he was not. 


12822. Did he not lead you to understand that ?—No, he did not; he 
simply told me he was afraid those persons might assign their tender to — 
somebody else, and it might give him trouble—I think that was the — 
expression he used at the time. 


12823. Do you know, or did you bear from the persons themselves— 
Smith, Andrews, Jones & Co.—how the money was put up which had ~ 
been put up on their tenders ?—No; they never told me. I do not think 
that they were aware that their money was deposited until I told them 
that $50,000 had been deposited. 


12824. Who was the engineer who recommended your patent on the- 
Intercolonial Railway ?—I believe there were several engincers who 
recommended the use of it as being very good. 

12825. But I think you mentioned one whose certificate was to decide 
the question ?—You mean the engineer of the Intercolonial Railway? 

12826. Whoever it was who had that decision within his juris- 
diction ?—Mr. Whitney; he simply made the report. He was instructed 
to inspect a mile of road on which the nut-lock had been supplied. 


12827. Do you mean your improvement had been applied ?—It did 
not say ; I do not think, 


12828. And that was Mr. Whitney ?—Mr. Whitney. cf 
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E fe influencing 
12829. Where does he live ?—I suppose his headquarters are at , Clerks— 


per influence. 
engineer of the Intercolonial Railway. 


12830. Had you any conversation with him on the subject ?—I never 
saw him in my life. 


12831. Do you think you will be able to get the date about the time 
of your patent to-day ?—I can get the date of the patent to-day. 


12832. Do you remember whether you spoke to John J. McDonald 
“with a view to influencing him to join Andrews, Jones & Co., if they 
got the contract ?—I do not remember ever speaking to him on that 
subject, although | might. 
12833. If I am correct in the recollection of his evidence, he says Debate conte 
E that you led him to understand that they were likely to get the that Andrews, | | 
i -contract ?—That I did. A get contract. 


- 12834. Yes; and that he had better join them ?—I do not remember ?0°820% remem- 


;- B ing’ ing him to join 
~.- ever saying that. ane 
E 12835. And that upon his declining to do so, and offering to give Mighthave said: 


~ something if you could influence Smith to withdraw from being surety, jh) Wan ° YO" 
_ then you were to be compeysated by $4,000 ?—If I ever said anything 

- to him it might have been in the course of conversation. After he 

_ would have asked me, for instance, to dissuade him, I might have 

» turned round and said : ‘‘ Why don’t you join him.” I might have said Private ar= 
) that casually, but I am quite positive [ never tried to induce him to 7Wyeement | 


ae f facturer of 
_ _join any one else. Explosives. 


12836. Do you know any person who manufactured explosives living Knows Mowbray, 


A : manufacturer of 
in the United States ?—Yes. explosives in the 


sl: 

x, 

& 

Be , if 

, 3 j 5 United States. 
f 12837. Who is that ?—I know a Mr. Mowbray. meni 
4 - 12838. Where does he live ?——He lives at North Adams, I believe. 

v 

=. 


. 12839. Has he had any business transactions with any contractors of 
© the Pacific Railway as far as you know ?—From hearsay [ understood 
that he had. 


12840, Had he some arrangement -with you at one time about help- Mowbray had an 

‘ing him in his connection with these people ?—Yes. a ee 
; notify him when 

12841. What was the nature of the arrangement ?—The nature of a.contract was 
that arrangement was that whenever a contract was given in which there was a great 
= there happened to be a great deal of rock work I was to notify him, so 24! 0frock work. 
_ that he could come to meet the parties, and try to make arrangements 
*’ with them. 
_ 12842. How did he compensate you for that?—I do not exactly 
_ remember. He gave me so much a month for a while, | believe. 


m 12843. Do you remember how much?—I could not exactly say— one eae, 
_ -$30 or $40, may be. a month. 2 
12844. $75 has been mentioned ?—I am sure it was not that much. 

12845. How did you get the information for him ?—After the con- 

_ tracts were awarded. 


12846. I did not know that they had been awarded : how did you 
Anow ?—<As soon as a contract. is awarded it is published in the press. 
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pee Sense 12847. That is not answering my question, Mr. Chapleau. T am 
rangement asking you how you know the particulars of the information which he 
with manus desired to get from you, and I suppose he desired to get them as early 
Explosives. as possible ?—The information I was to give him was this: that when 
any work was awarded to anybody I was to notify him, and give him 
the names to whom the work was given. 


insconucetion 12848. Douw’t you know why he selected you in reference to some-— 
His connecti y. ) ; 
- ent eent reve body else ?—I have not the slightest idea. 
5Ob De ; “ 
ROL ected LAPS LN Dore you think it was your connection with the Department. 


witness for this which had to let the contracts ?—It might have been that. 
ryice, 


12850. Do you not understand that that was supposed to give him an 
advantage over people who did not derive their information from the 
Department, and that it was for that advantage he was paying you $40 
a month ?—I do not know that it would. Other parties had the same _ 
opportunities to find out that I had. . 


12851. How much do you think you have received from him alto-. 


v 


gether for those services ?—That I could not exactly say. 


12852. About how long has it been continued ?—It is only three or 
four months probably. ys 


12853. Is there any other person whom you have assisted in business. 


matters by information from any of the Departments ?—None that I 
Contract No. 66. remember just now. 


12854. Do you know Alexander Bowie ?—Yes. 
Hever assisted A. 12855, Have you ever assisted him ?—No. 


12856. Do you not think of any one else who has been benefitted by 
any information got from you concerning the Pacific Railway ?—- 
Intormation of what nature ? 


‘ 


12857. Information which you would derive from your connection 
with the Departments ?—I do not think that I ever gave any informa- 
tion to any body that I benefitted by that { know of. I have got here 
an affidavit, if you would like to take cognizance of it, from Mr, Smith. 

Contract No.42- He will probably be here himself. I have asked him to come and. 
appear before the Commission. This is his sworn affidavit. 


12858. At present, I would say that it would not be quite | 
satisfactory evidence unless we had the opportunity of cros3-examining — 
him, because sometimes a person will make a statement which on 
being questioned afterwards may be varied, and without having that 
opportunity we cannot say it is positive evidence. We shall be happy” 
to hear him if he should come here ?—I think he will be here. a 


Orrawa, Friday 29th October, 1880. 
S. E. Sr. Onez Cuapieav’s examination continued - 
By the Chairman :— 


Private ar= 12859. We understand you wish to make some correction in regard 
rangement 


with mamu= to your testimony yesterday ?—It is in regard to Mr. Mowbray. Mr. 
facturer of 


Explosives. Mowbray asked me if I would not let him know when contracts were 
advertised for in which rock excavation occurre 


861° 


12860. Do you say when’ contracts were advertised ?—Yes; when 
_ work was advertised. 


12861. Do you mean when tenders were invited by advertisement ? 
—Yes; when tenders were invited for that kind of work. I told him I 
would. Some time afterwards I transmitted a clip from a newspaper 
containing an advertisement for the sections A and B ot the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. I received an answer from him thankin g me for the 
information and enclosing $30, and asking me if I had any objections 
to letting him know whenever such works were advertised, and that he 
would like to pay me at the rate of about $30 a month, I think it was. 
Inext met him at Ottawa here, and while conversing on this subject, I 
told him he could get that information very much cheaper by subscrib- 
- ing to one of the newspapers. He said he preferred to be written to, as he 
_ was absent very often from his place, and the hewspaper might be 

overlooked, and the letter would be opened, and he would be sure to be 
informed of what was going on. That is all, ‘ 


12862. Have you the letter which he wrote you ?—No. 


__ 12868. Could you understand how it would be of any use to him to 
’ know that work was advertised for tenders ?—His idea was to be here 
_ at the letting of the contract. 


4 12864. How could he tell when the letting of the work was to take 
_ place ?—It was mentioned in the advertisement. 


1 . 12865. I thought only the time for receiving the tenders was men- 
tioned. It is always understood when the tenders are received they 
_ are opened immediately and the work let. 


t 


__ 12866. Does it not happen sometimes that work is not let—that the 
_ time is extended, and even if not extended, the opening of the tenders 
and the awarding of the. contract is delayed for weeks ?—Yes; it has 
occurred sometimes, 


_ 12867. Then you mean that all the information you gave Mr. Mowbray 
for this monthly payment was to let him know when tenders were invit- 
. for works of this character ?—Yes. 

4 


12868. Do you know why you were selected to give him this informa- 
_, tion ?—Nothing further than I knew the person very well. I had seen 
~ him at the hotel for two or three years previously. I used to converse 
oe him very frequently. He was a very intelligent old gentleman, 
» As I lived at the hotel myself I met him frequently. 


* . 12869. Do you know, as a matter of fact, whether he came to Ottawa 
"and saw the people who obtained the contracts on the Pacific Railway, 
~ or some of them ?—He was present after the tenders were received, I 


believe; about that timeanyway. I suppose he saw some of the parties. 
oa 


. 12870, As you knew him so well were you not informed whether he 
"saw any of them, and whether he dealt with them ?—I do not remem- 


ber; I cannot say whether he dealt with them or not, 


a 
i 
» 12871. Do you remember whether he told you that he had made any 
transaction with any of the contractors ?—No; I never heard from him 
to this day-—that is, from the time he was present at the letting of that 
work—and, if I am not mistaken, I think he left Ottawa before the work 
was let. However, I am not positive. 
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with manu- 
facturer of 
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Mowbray’s pay- 
ments continued 
two months. 


Cannot say what 
led Mowbray to 

’ send him the 
second remit- 
tance. 


Mowbray’s mo- 
tives for paying 
him. 
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McDonald appli- 
ed to use his 
patent in April, 
1879, 


McDonald’s 
cheque received 
early in 1880. 


‘fixed for receiving tenders and the actual awarding of any contract on 


him ?—I think this conversation occarred about a month before that. 
work was advertised, 

12873. Which work do you allude to ?—I mean sections A and B— 
a month or six weeks, something like that. 


12874. When did his payments begin ?—That I could not say. 


12875. Could you say how long they continued ?—Two months, I 
believe. 


12876. Do you mean that you recieved only two remittances ?—I 
think so, as near as I can remember. 


12877. Do you mean that you received about $60 altogether ?—Yes ; 
that is about all. 


12878. Understanding as you did that his object in getting this infor- 
mation from you was that he might be present in Ottawa and see the — 
contractors after the work was awarded, did you not take interest — 
enough in the matter to ascertain whether he did see the contractors ? — 
—No. As I said before, I never saw him after that—after that letting. 


12879. Do you know what time usually elapsed between the date 


the Pacific Railway ?—That varies a good deal I think, Sometimes. 
works are awarded immediately. 


12880. Do you know of any works which were awarded immediately = 
could you refer us to any ?—I could not say: I never noticed parti- — 
cularly. 

12881. Did you have any correspondence with Mr. Mowbray after 
the letting of the work that you allude to ?—Not that I know of. 


12882. Do you mean that you notified him only once ?—I sent him — 
only one clip from a newspaper. That is the only time. 


12883. Was that between his first and his second remittance to you? 
—That was before any. ; 


12884, Do you know what led him to send you the second remit- 
tance ?—I could not say. . 


12885. You had performed no service between the first remittance — 
and the second ?—No; but in his letter to me he said iff had no objec- 
tion he would like to pay so much per month for that service. 


12886. Did he state how long he would like to pay so much a month? 
—No; he simply told me that it was worth a great deal to him to know 
of it in time ; he had to travel over quite a large area of country in the 
United States—particularly out west—where he could not ascertain 
what was going on here. 1 


12887. Have you ascertained the dates of your invention to which you 
alluded yesterday, and the date of the remittance by John J. McDonald 
to you ?—I think that my application for the patent was at the begin- 
ning of July some time,but I had made the discovery some time in March 
1879. The application of Mr. McDonald to use it on the Intercolonial 
Railway was made in April, 1879. The work was almost completed, 
all but twenty-five miles out of the 650, in November 1879, and tha 
checque of Mc Donald’s was sent to me—at least was received by me—al 
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_ the beginning of the year 1880, I believe; I could not tell the month .Clerks— 


= exactly. ae qufuaneee 
12888. When you speak of the application to use it, do you mean 
your improvement on the original patent ?— The improvement on the 
- original patent. ' 
12889. Who applied to you to use it ?—The contractors applied to the 
Department to substitute the last invention for the first one. 


12890. Who were the contractors ?—John J. McDonald & Co. 
12891. Was this with your consent ?—I had no objection to it. 


12892. Did you express your consent to anybody ?—Do you mean to 
the contractors themselves ? 


12893. Anybody ?—I must have expressed my willingness to have 
_ them make their application to the Government—the contractors—but 
_ I do not think I spoke to anybody else. 


12894. To whom did you express your willingness?—To Mr. 
~ McDonald himself. 


12895. Do you remember now that you informed Mr. McDonald that 
_ you were willing that he should use your improvement upon that road ? 
—I suppose I may have said so to him, but I do not remember having 

- mentioned any condition. 


_ 12896. I am not asking at present about the conditions, Iam asking Expressed him- _ 
_ first of all whether you expressed your willingness that he might use SNe Me 
it, either with or without conditions ?—I may have expressed my use his patent. 
_ willingness to his using it. 

12897. Do you remember whether you did ?—It is very likely I did, 

12898. Do you remember whether you did ?—Yes, I think I did. 


_ 12899. You think you remember now that you did: is it only from 
the likelihood that you say you did, or is it that your recollection 

informs you that it happened ?—It is not exactly from my recollection, 
but it is very probable that I did. 


12900. It is the probability, then, that leads you to think it happened ? 
b—Y es. . 
~ 12901. Then you could not say at what place the conversation used to meet 
happened ?—No; I used to meet Mr. McDonald almost daily at that pete 
time. ; 
. 12902. I have the impression that you told us yesterday that there 
Was no understanding about the use of this improvement ?—No, there 
never was. 


12903. But now you think it likely that you told him he might use 
it ?—Yes; it is probable I did. 

12904. And without expressing any conditions ?—Yes. 

12905. Then how did you come to think you would have a claim Reasons for | 
against him for $3,900 for using it ?—Because as it saved him a large (liming $3,000 
quantity of money I think I was entitled to remuneration and to for use of patent. 
receiving that much. I may as well state here that it was my intention, 

80 soon as the Department would have agreed to use that invention, to 
have said to Mr. McDenald: “ You are going to save so much by this 
on the work that you are going to execute, and [ want you to pay me 


q 
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Clerks— so much for the use of it.” I did not say so to him but it is the inten- — 


ewer ea qmpre- tion that I had at the time. 
12905. Did you abandon that intention ?—No, I did not. 
12907, Had any opportunity occurred when you might have said it — 


to him ?—No. ; 
The inventionhis 12908. Is the invention one of your own, or one acquired from some 
Whe other person? —It is my owninvention. — 


12909. Have you obtained a patent for it ?—I have had two patents. ~ 


12910. Two patents of this improvement which is the subject of — 
your claim now ?— Well, the first patent was an improvement on check 
plates generally, and the second patent was an improvement on my 
first one. 

12911. I understand your claim against McDonald is concerning 
What you call an improvement on a previous invention ?—Yes. 


‘Date of patent 12912. When did you get a patent for that improvement ?—The — 
gud September, letters patent is dated, I believe, 2nd September, 1879, although I made 
the discovery in March, 1879. 


12913. Had your improvement been used upon any roads excepting 7 
this one over which McDonald had control before he used it ?—No, it — 
had not; but it has since. 


12914. His was the first use of it on any road—practical use ?—Yes, 


Has received 12915. Have you received compensation from any other road ?— 
compensation for xr ; 
use of patent. Yes. 4 
12916. At the same rate at which you proposed to charge him, or — 
more or less?—It was a little less, it was at the rate of $5 per mile ~ 
royalty. ; 
12917. And what do you propose to charge him ?—I propose to ~ 
charge him $6 and $7 per mile, not less than $6. 
12918. Before you obtained the patent in September, 1879, had you~ 
procured any document or right which gave you the exclusive use of 
it?—Before what? 


12919. Before the patent, which you say was in September, 1879 ?— _ 
My first patent was issued to me in the month of February, I believe, 
1879. : 


12920. But I understand it is only this last improvement upon 
which you base your claim against MeDonald ?—Yes. 


12921, Then anything before that would not affect the question. 
Speaking now only of this improvement which you say McDonald — 
used, and for which you proposed to apply this $500 towards the pay, — 
had you secured exclusive rights to that improvement at any time — 
before the patent issued in September, 1879 ?—No; I had not secured 
any exclusive right. dl 


Ground on which 2922 1j : ; : . “i 
he feltentitied t¢ 22. Then how did you propose to charge him for the use of it 
charge McDonald when you had not the exclusive right ?—I knew very well that I could 
tion not then Procure a patent, because there was nothing like it, [ was satisfied as 


patented. to that. 


12923. And do you think that because you are satisfied of that he 
has to pay you ?—I think so; I think the patent law, if I am not 
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mistaken, does not preclude a man from charging before he secures the . Clerks— . 
patent from the Government. aS ainegee 


12924, Or before he has secured it by any document ?—Yes; if he 
can prove it is his invention. 


12925. Then your claim against McDonald is for the use of the 
invention before you had secured the exclusive right to use it?—It is 
not that.exactly. 


12926. What is it ?—He used that patent of mine. 


129-7. How long ?—From July, I believe, 1879, until August of this McDonald used 
year ; that is, he completed the work in August, I think, or July this Tate en 
year. August, 1880. 

12928, What happened this year would not operate upon your mind 
at the time that you received the cheque ?—No; there was only a 

_ small amount of work to be done this year, only about twenty-five miles. 
~ ‘The bulk of the work was done in 1879. 


12929. At the time you received this cheque, youand McDonald had Thinks he told 
never had any understanding that he was to pay you money on account Mobonaid en 
of this improvement, or on account of the use of this invention ?—I pay him for use 
think I did tell him that he should pay me for the use of that patent, canner 


in conversation. 
12930. This is an entirely new idea ?—How is that ? 


12931. You have not intimated to us at any time before that you 
' informed him that he was to pay for it, because I understood you to 
| say all the way through that there was no understanding between you 
_ and him that he was to pay for it?—When the application was first 
made, to use the new invention, to the Government there was no under-. 
standing that he was to pay anything for it. 
i 12932. But have you not given us to understand that at the time you Said to McDonald 
received the cheque there had been up to that time no arrangement pay hima cer: 
_ with him that he was to pay you for the use of this patent, but that pandsom qa 
you supposed he would become liable to pay you afterwards, and that tion. 
against that future liability you proposed to apply the$500 you received : 
is that what you wished us to understand ?—In the course of the 
conversation with him I said once or twice: ‘I think that you ought 
to pay me a very handsome sum for the use of that invention.” 


12933. Was that before you received the cheque ?-—Oh, that must 
have been in September, or August, 1879. 


12934, Did he answer that suggestion ?—No; not that I remember. 


12935. Had Mr McDonald become aware of the nature of your inven- 
tion, as far as the improvement is concerned, before your patent was 
secured ?—I showed him the model in April, 1879, and it was after my 
showing him that model that he made application to the Government 
to substitute that plate for the one which was contracted for. 


12936. ‘hen you informed him of the nature of your improvement 
and consented to his using it: is that correct ?—I very likely said to 
him that I had no objection to his using, but I did not say that I would 
_ not charge him for it. 
12937. Was there any business-like discussion between you and him Remembers no 
at any time as to compensation to you first, and if so what amount of arrangement. 
55 
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Clerke— compensation ?—I don’t remember that there ever was any conversa- 
aoe hiueenc,.tiom of the kinds except those remarks I made to him on a couple of 
occasions, that I thought he should pay me avery handsome sum for 


the use of it. 


12938. Then the foundation for the impression on your mind that you 
had a claim for $3,900 was, that it was right he should pay it to you 
and not that there was any agreement of that kind ?—Yes. 


12939. Between the time of receiving that cheque and the present, 
have you ever communicated to him the fact that you intended to apply 
the amount of that cheque on this claim ?—I do not think I did. 


Hastaken partin 12940. Have you taken part in any negotiations between any person 
no negotjationsot who has tendered for work on the Canadian Pacific Railway and others, 
ing for work on besides what has already been alluded to?—None that I remember. 
Canadian Pacific 


Railway other 12941. Have you any other information concerning matters pertain- 
becn already ing to the Canadian Pacific Railway, which you can state by way of 


mentioned. evidence ?—I cannot think of anything. 


12542. As to this improvement of yours for which you had applied 
for a patent, I think you stated yesterday that you considered it 
important that it should be tested on a road ?—No, not so; it was a 

yy clause in the contract that, before the contractor should proceed with 
\> other work, they should apply tbe invention to one mile of the road, 
which was then to be examined by a Government engineer and reported 

upon. 


Did not consider 12943. Did you not consider it important that your invention should 
Invent Eanit be practically tested by use upon some road?—No; I was perfectly 
be practically satisfied that the invention was good. I had the ‘certificates of the 
“ested onaroad. ost engineers in the country, that it was the simplest, cheapest, and 


most effective invention of the kind. 


12944. What engineers do you mean who certified to this ?—Mr. 
Walter Shanly for one. 


12945. Was that concerning the improvement or the original inven- 
tion ?—It was concerning tbe improvement. 


12946. Do you remember when you made application for the patent 
of this improvement ?—I think it was the latter part of June, 1879. 


12947. Is there anything further that you would like to say by way 
of evidence ?—No; I have nothing further. 


TRUDEAU. ; ; Sik ae é 
Toussaint TRuDEAU’s examination continued: 
Tendering— 
Contract No, 48. By the Chairman ;— 
TAs of tenders. 12948. There were some papers which you did not produce at the 


time they were asked for: have you now a list of the tenders for the 
colonization line from Winnipeg on the first 100 miles ?—Yes ; I produce 
it. (Hxhibit No. 130.) ; 


eee TopOny 12949. Have you a report of Mr. Smellie upon Mr. Hill’s tender for 
tender. that line ?—Yes ; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 131.) 
12950. Are you prepared to give, at present, particulars of contract 
18, which was spoken of on the last occasion?—No; not at this 
moment. 
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+ _ OUso— 
12951, What is the noxt contract after that ?—Oontract 19 With ComrreetNo.!1e, 


Moses Ohevrette, for the construction of an engineer's house at Read, 

© 12952, Was this a contract, or was it by letter ?—It was by contract. 

12958, Have you the contract ?—No; but I shall produce it later. 

12954, Mas the work been completed ?—Yes. Wonk completed 
and pald for. 

12955, Paid for?— Yes, 


_ 12966, Is there any dispute of any kind upon the subject that you 
know of ?-—No, 


12957. State the amount of Chevrette’s contract ?—$ 1,600. Amount of con- 


‘ tract $1,600, 
12958, What is the next contract ?—Contract 20, but I am not pre- 
ared at this moment to produce the papers, 


12059. What is the next one ?—No. 21, with Patrick Kenny, for Transportation 
he transportation of rails from Montreal to Lachine. 02, Baus 


Oontract No, 24, 
12960. Have you the contract ?——No; but [ will produce a copy 
presently, 
12961. What was the subject of the contract ?—It was the transpor- tranaportation 


‘ A ; ‘ of rails from 
tation of rails from Montreal to Lachine, Montreal to 


. b Lachine, 
12962, Was this work let by public competition ?—Yes, 


12963. Have you a copy of the advertisement ?—Yes ; | produce it. 


(Exhibit No, 182.) 


12964. Were the tenders asked for by the Department. or by some Tenders asked for 
/ ad AsO tw) 
agent ?—~By un agent, vy ae De 


12965. Who?—Mr. Morin, of Montreal. 


12966. Have you an report upon the tenders offered ?—Yes; I 
produce it. (Jxhibit No, 133.) 


: ? 12967. ave you the instructions to Mr. Morin to ask for these 
tondors ?--~Yox; 1 produce them, (Hxhibit No. 134.) 


12968. What date are your instructions to ask for tenders ?—~July 
Mth, 1875, 


12969. J find on page 65 of a Return to an Order of the Commons, of 
the 2nd March, 1876, a letter from Cooper, Fairman & Co, to you, 
Hated the day before your instructions to Mr, Morin, in which they 
intimate that they understand that the Government purposes removing 
ihe rails to the canal bank, Lachine. Is this the same movement that 
you asked Mr, Morin to invite tenders for ?—Very probably. 


12970, Do you know how they were aware of the Government’s Does not know 
intention the day before you instructed Mr. Morin ?-—There were large hii wee know” 
juantitios of rails on the wharves in Montreal, and it was apparent to that the rails 

. would have to 
vorybody that they would have to be removed very shortly, I do not feremoved to 

} 5 , Lachine before 
now how they were aware. Morin the Gov~ 
12971, Do you mean that the appearance of the rails and the locality mb hyedrdeny ste Bh 
ndicated the substance of this letter from Cooper, Fairman & Co, ?— ask for tenders, 


do not know what prompted Cooper, Fairman & Co, to write. 
12972, But this is a letter addressed to you ?—Yes. 


12973. And they allude in it to some understanding between you Later WHEE Ses 
nd them, because they say: “ Anent contract for western delivery, we Py terntanding 


: | | . 
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Transportation 

of Rails— 
me al No. 21. Vill have this matter satisfactorily arranged in a few days” and the 
ea te OR satisfactorily is italicised, evidently pointing to some understanding 
and Department. with you. It appears to allude to this business and also to some other 


contemplated business ?—It alluded to contract 20. 
12974. Has the contract been fulfilled—I mean this contract with 
Kenny ?—I do not think the contract was for a given quantity of rails, 
simply the price per ton, and under it some 11,000 tons of rails were 
displaced. 
Work finished. 12975. Has all the work required by the Government to be done 
under it been finished ?—Yes. 
12976. Is there any other question on that subject ?—I think that 
Mr. Kenny has presented a claim to the Department, stating that he 
had made preparations for the carriage of alarger quantity of rails than. 
11,000 tons, but that claim has not been entertained. 
Ties— 12977. What is the next contract ?—The next contract is 22, but I 
Contract No. 23. have not got the papers with me. The contract following is No. 
23 with Sifton, Ward & Co. for sleepers. 
12978. Have you the contract ?—Yes ; I produce it. (Exhibit No.135.) 
12979. Was this work let by public competition ?—Yes. 
12980. The subject of it seems to be for ties to be delivered on the 
railway line ?—Yes. 
12981. Was the advertisement by the Department, or by some 
agent ?—It was by one of the engineers residing at Thunder Bay. 
12982. Did he undertake the awarding of the contract as well as the 
receiving of the tenders ?—He did. 
12983. Have you his report on that subject? —No; but I produce 
Mr. Fleming’s report attached to the contract, with a list of the tenders 
and other particulars. 


pict com- 12984. Has the contract been completed ?—Yes. 
12985. Is there any dispute upon the subject that you are aware of ? — 
—No. 


12986. Hasit involved any larger amount, so far as you know, than the 
one named, $14,648 ?—The contract provides for the delivery of 56,000 — 
ties and the quantity was 56,339, that is the only difference. 


Erection of 12987. What is the next contract ?—Contract No. 24; it is with , 
sense wo. 24, Oliver, Davidson & Co. for the erection of a house, and the house has — 
been completed. a 

12988. Is there any dispute upon the subject that you know of ?—No. % 


$3,500 involved. : 12989, About what amount was involved in this contract ?—About — 
3,500. é 


Engine House— 12990. What is the next contract not previously enquired into 216 
ontract No.26- is No. 26; it is for the construction of an engine house at Fort William. 
I am not prepared to-day to give all the information. 
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TTAW A, Saturday, Oct. 30th, 1880. Alleged: incr 

per influence. 


~Cuarves H. Mackintosn, sworn and examined: 


___ 12991. Witness :—I have prepared a statement with reference to the 
_ entire details connected with my transactions with Mr. Whitehead, but 
_ as it involves also connection with my private business transactions— "?asons why he | 


74 


' my personal business transactions I have gone rather fully into the statement. 


' details, because I could not without doing so give any clear and lucid 
_ account of my ‘transactions with Mr. Whitehead—such a one as the 
_ Commissioners could draw their own inferences from. . If the Commis- 
_ sioners will allow me [| will, read that. statement, and I can afterwards 


_ be cross-examined. 
By the Chairman :— 


12992. As to those matters which pertain exclusively to your private 
affairs you understand the Commissioners do not insist upon your giving 
' evidence upon them. If you think proper to do so in order to elucidate 
_ the matters appertaining to the Pacific Railway we have no objection, 
_ because in our desire to get the fullest information we prefer that a 
_ witness should say too much rather than too little ?—Mr. Chairman, I 
_ have gone rather fully into my private affairs, because it is important, 
in a public and private point of view, toshow my reasons for anything 
- that I did, and I could not give the evidence simply on one part rela- 
ting to the railway matters without referring to the other, and there- 
fore I have taken the liberty to enter pretty fully into details. 


12993. AsI said before, we have no objection, and you can give your 
evidence reading from a document instead of trusting to your memory, 
if you wish to do so?—-Thank you. I may say before I proceed, I 
ave not read the evidence, except scraps of it which appeared in the 
ewspapers. I was away at the time that Mr. Whitehead was 
examined. I am simply giving my statement of the facts as I know 
thew to be. Iam referring here in the opening to an item I saw in 
Mr. Whitehead’s evidencé, but [ will go through the whole matter 
‘besides. (The witness then proceeded to read his statement as 
follows) :—It having appeared in evidence that I received trom Mr. 
_ Joseph Whitehead, contractor for section 15 Canadian Pacific Railway, 
certain pecuniary considerations, including sundry notes and drafts 
‘representing $25,000, I hereby make an oath and say: 

‘That about four years ago, in conversation with Mr. Whitehead, Whitehead offers 
‘who was formerly a Member of Parliament, and known to me in conse- re mand ween 
“quence of my long residence in Western Ontario, that gentleman eR i tty 
expressed great satisfaction at securing a contract on the Canadian works, &e. 
Pacific Railway, and said that if he could be of any assistance to me 

personally I could command his services. This led to further details, 

“when he said that he would soon be in a_ position financially to assist 

me, if in return I would agree to keep him thoroughly posted as to any 

new work being projected, auy departmental reports made to Parlia- 

ment, and otherwise act in his behalf when forms of tender, specifications, 

schedules or other similar documents were required by him; the object 

being to save time and money, as the character of the work he had 

‘undertaken would necessitate his constant and unremitting attention. 

A mutual understanding was arrived at, and he accepted drafts of mine 

for small amounts. In 1877 Mr. Whitehead, by writing over his own In 1877 appointed 
:, . x ‘ Stans agentof White- 
signature, appointed me his agent to act under his instructions —— _ head. 


i 
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Alleged impro- 12994. Have you that writing ?—I think I have somewhere. I have: 


‘per influences not got it with me, but remember seeing it last year. 


12995. Proceed.—Subsequently he told me he was paying very — 
heavy interest to those who were backing him financially, and I then 
advised him to do all in his power to get rid of the burthen of interest. 
crushing every element of business freedom out of him. He expressed — 
approval of my suggestions, and afterwards asked me how the news- 
paper was progressing. I told him J had assumed a great many ~ 
responsibilities ; that my name was on a great deal of paper; that I 
had entered into negotiations with a view to paying off some of the 
original shareholders, and I feared from appearances that ultimately — 
the whole debt would be thrown upon me, as no one seemed willing or 
anxious to assist financially. Mr. Whitehead asked how much it would. — 
require to pay off the debt which had accrued. I told him I believed — 
$20,000 at that time. Hethensaid: “Well, whenI getrid of some debts, — 

Whitehead pro- ll be able to help. I promise that, and you can rely on it.” Subse- — 
a quently I received various letters from Mr. Whitehead, all of afriendly — 
nature, some on business, but usually reiterating his formerly expressed — 
desire to aid me in every way possible. Mr. Whitehead did not, of — 
Whitehead’s course, so far as I could see, consider the question of assisting me in a. 
caparssions per- political sense, his expressions being altogether personal. In October, 
: 1878, he came to Ottawa, and called at my house bringing with him astate- 
ment of his affairs, value of his plant, rolling stock, &c., and intimated _ 
that he had succeeded in securing the entire control of his contract and. 
getting rid of interest he had been paying. He desired that I should 
look over the papers and see if it could not be arranged that portions 
of his plant and rolling stock could be utilized as a means of raising — 
money wherewith to make his bank credit and financial standing per- — 
manent. He stated that the work was paying a handsome profit, and — 
Deen ofters voluntarily offered, if I would actively interest myself with him, that 
portion of profits, | should share a profit. Mr. Whitehead further said that he had kept 
steadily in view his former agreement. Knowing the contract was one ~ 
involving a possible expenditure of nearly $2,000,000, and that I could — 
render assistance to Mr. Whitehead fully commensurate with any 
advances he might deem proper to make, I accepted his offer, and — 
shpat ee some weeks, perhaps two months after this, he gave me notes and drafts — 
amountingto at various dates amounting to $14,000 or $15,000. The proceeds of 
a ae some of these, which were subsequently discounted, went to pay off 
certain liabilities'on my own account and on account of the Citizen, all 
being endorsed by myself and some by Mr. Carriere, President of the | 
Citizen Co. I had agreed to renew the notes when possible, and 
did some sometimes by re-drawal and sometimes by returning expired 
notes and receiving new ones. In 1878 (December) some of the 
creditors who held a lien on the Citizen, demanded immediate payment. 
of a very large sum of money; I was an endorser without any security, 
and from information received, was convinced that a determined 
effort was being made by certain parties to destroy my financial 
credit. This onslaught could not have been at a more inopportune — 
time forme. The Citizen, which I had maintained for several years © 
by my individual exertions, assisted by Mr. Carriere, was still heavily 
in debt, and I then determined to adopt every legitimate method 
towards protecting myself. As those who had formerly been endor- 
sers were now safe, and none would risk a dollar, whilst I, 
although an endorser on al] the accommodation paper as well asall the 
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Citizen’s legitimate business paper, held no security whatever, I deter- Alicgca aoe 
_ mined on the acceptance of Mr. Whitehead’s co-operation. Upto that per influence. 
time, and even afterwards, I had made no secret of Mr. Whitehead’s Made no secret of 
> . . . . Ly 
assistance, and always gave this as a reason, and give it now, for putting MW Hitehead’s 
forth every effort to help him—— 


12936. When you make use of the word assistance do you mean that Sid Wai 
those notes were given absolutely to you, or that they were to be repaid : an absolute bar. 
it « Lees Ae s : : gain in virtue of 
was it a loan ?—The first notes given were an absolute bargain between £4in in virtue na 


us. look after White= 
head’s interests, 


12997. You mean about $14,000 or $15,000 ?—Yes, the first notes. 
Although it was understood the notes were to be advanced we afterwards 
made an ‘arrangement by which I was to look after his interest here 
and work for him and get a share of the profits. 


12998. Do you mean that at the time he gave those drafts it was 
understood between him and yourself that he was not to be repaid them, 
or to be protected from the payment of them ?—Yes; that he was to 
pay them as fast as he could, but ultimately to be paid by me. 


12999. Then it was by way of a loan that he gave you this assistance ? 
—Not at that time. No; it was a matter of agreement as I said before. 
I was to share in the profits. 


13000. To what extent ?—I do not remember exactly: a percentage 
of some kind he spoke of; and then he made it a lump sum, some 
~ $14,000 or $15,000—somewhere there. 


___ 13001. Before it was reduced to a lump sum, were you, as you under- Never had the 
_ Stand it, a partner of his in the contract ?—No; not in the least. | ConitAGhe ca 


never had the least interest in the contract. 


13002. Do you think you had no interest if you were to share in the 
contract ?—Not until then; not until we made the arrangement 
in 1878. From the time he got the contract in i875 or 1876, I had no 
interest excepting to act as his agent, and he used to write to me 
instructions to look after departmental matters, and if any contractors 
~ Were endeavouring to injure him I was always to let him know what 

they were doing. There was always a good deal of that work goin g on. 


“Y 13003. Then those drafts were a gift, except in so far as they were 

‘balanced by any work you were to do for him ?—Any work I was to do 

for him then, or in the future. 

» 18004, Proceed.—Early in 1879, Mr. Whitehead called at my house In 1879, White- 
several times after writing to me, and receiving some documents he wWitness’s house 
required, such as forms of tender, schedules, &¢., in connection with a when an agree- 


; . : ; i ment was signed 
hew letting regarding which we had had considerable correspondence, setting forth the , 
pas Fes é + , yp interest of bot! 
he desired that I should become interested with him, and look after Esa ha d 
the matter as be could not be here all the time. He then signed an 


_ agreement setting forth our mutual interests 


a 2__No: ‘eement was after- Agreement des- 
13005. Have you that agreement ?—No; the agreemen piety nena 


wards destroyed, and a new memorandum made out, a short one which ieraariuaone 
al have. made. 
13006, Have you it here ?—Yes; I will produce them as I read. 


13007. That will do. Proceed.—He then signed an agreement setting 
forth our mutual interests in case he was successful as the lowest 


z | / 
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per influence. successful tenderers 


13008. What work are you alluding to now?—This was some work 
next to his section. There was to be a letting of about 185 miles, or 
something like that. I think it was about that A B and C-—some three 

Karly in 1879, sections there. My business affairs again were talked over, and Mr. 
Whitehead again Whitehead said that if he could be of further assistance he would be 
calls on witness : ; , , 3 

complaining that happy to do anything in his power. A few weeks after this he again 
Mine Manitoba Called upon me complaining that parties were inciting the proprietors 
Powder Works to of the Manitoba Powder Works to push him for money with a design 


ish him f G 
Danes: hat of forcing him to make terms. 


13069. About what time would that be ?—I should think that would 
be about April, March or April, 1879. I think it was March; I could 
not be positive as to date. His impression was that the contractors 
for an adjoining section were responsible for much of his annoyance. 
It was after the letting of his work, but I do not remember what month 
it was. It was the subject of this new contract he was tendering for, 


13010. Was that Manning, Grant, Fraser & Pitblado?—I think the 

firm or some other partner—Mr. Ryan or somebody. I promised to see 

Pranvivod 16 to the matter and to make it all right, that is with reference to the 
make it allright Manitoba Powder Works, and with this in view had several conversa- 


with Manitoba . ‘ : ° 
Powder Works. tions with the representatives of the Manitoba Powder Works. 


13011. Who was that ?—The representative of the Manitoba Powder 
Works. 


13012. Who was he ?—Mr. Thom was the agent, and Mr. Cooper, who 
was here a good deal, one of the company. 


13013. Was it with Mr. Cooper you had these conversations ?—I 
had two or three conversations with Mr. Cooper about it ? 


13014. But you are alluding to some conversation ?—I think this 
conversation I am alluding to may have been with Mr. Cooper, but 
usually they were with Mr. Thom who was generally sent up. to 
Ottawa to see me about it when Mr. Whitehead was not here. When 
Mr. Whitehead was not here, he used to come to me and see about the 

ieee business, J had several conversations with the representatives of the 
sentatives of Manitoba Powder Works, assuring them that Mr. Whitehead would 
Manitoba Powder soon be in a position to satisfactorily adjust his accounts. That con- 
Whitehead would versation took place with Mr. Cooper, and I had one with Mr. Thom. 
tion to pay them, | remember them distinctly. 7 

13015, Was it in aconversation with you that Mr. Whitehead repre- 
sented that the Powder Works Compaay were pressing him, or was it 
by letter ?—Well, I could not say that positively, but my recollection 
is that it was personally. 


13016. Have you any letters between him and yourself on this subject 
which you purpose to produce ?—I never took the least care of his 
letters, but tore them up and threw them away. They contained noth- 
ing but what I was to do. There was very seldom anything in his 
letters. They were not very interesting reading. 


13017. They might be interesting now ?—They might possibly ; and 
I might possibly, if I looked through my old papers, find some, but I 
do not think I have any dealing with this matter. 
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- 1301. Proceed—Mr, Whitehead still appeared confident that he gftgea impro- 
would secure some portion of the sections recently let, believing that he per influence. 


held the key to the position, so far as having plant and means of access, Whitehead com- 
We talked it over several times, as well as the affairs of his existing Peta Mortuer 
contract. About this period a Committee had been appointed by Parlia- of Parliament, 
ment to enquire into the engineering and other details connected with pushing enquiry 
section 1, Mr. Whitehead complaining that Mr. Haggart, the Member /nt0 Section >. 


for South Lanark, was particularly prominent in pushing the enquiry. \orry, thathe. 


I said I would look into the matter, but advised him not to worry him- had friends 
¢ enough to see he 


self as I thought he had friends enough to see that he was fairly dealt was fairly 

with. About this time my own business gave mea great deal of (ealt with. 
‘anxiety, and I deemed it best to endeavour to make final arrangements Determines to 
for assuming the entire financial responsibility of the Citizen ; [| had tem- financial respon- 
porarily arranged for the payment of some of the heaviest creditors Gitizes.” ?° 
and hoped that further time could be secured as well as money raised a .xea Whitehead 
by furnishing collateral securities outside those | had given. I told for more notes 
Mr. Whitehead I needed some notes, that it was important to me, and piace him ina 

if he could do this I would be in a better position to attend to his Petter position to 


head’s affairs. 


~ 13019. Do you remember where it was that you first told him that: 

he speaks of an interview at his boarding house ?--I think we usually 

had talks at my office. He used to come there every day. We might 

have had. I saw something in the papers about that very matter, to 

the effect that I went there at midnight, which I think you, Mr. Chair- No midnight in- 
: Ff . erview took 

man, referred to. I am prepared toshow that no such interview occurred place. 


at that time on the matter at all. 
Whitehead sign- 


13020. Proceed.—After further conversation he agreed to do what 1 Whitehead 
wanted, not in the least objecting to signing notes, I believe for about $12,000 and said 
$12,009, At that time he said he was depending upon me to look after ness ieee tae 
his matters as, from all he could hear, rival contractors were bound to his interests. 
‘injure him if they could. He also said that Mr. Haggart was pushing has ae 
tle enquiry into the details of his work and I promised to see Mr. og tosee Haggart 
Haggart. I met Mr. Haggert casually at lunch —— 


13021. Was this before you had received the $12,000 notes, or after- 
wards that you spoke to Mr. Haggart at lunch ?—I could not say; my 
impression is it must have been afterwards; I cannot swear to it, but 
my impression is it was afterwards. I do not remember the date, I could 
not positively swear which it was. 

12022. Did you explain to him that you had got these notes ?—Mr. 


Haggart ? 

13023. Yes?—I have not finished the reference to Mr. Haggart. I Met Haggan! at | 
met Mr. Haggart casually, at Junch, and he appeared rather amused ed amused at 
when I explained that Mr. Whitehead was very much worried about worry. 
the matter, as it prevented his carrying on business satisfactorily and 
damaged his credit. I said that Mr. Whitehead had been a friend of 
mine when I needed one, and anything I could do for him would be 
done. During the conversation—which was a brief one—Mr. Haggart Bageatiro ls be 
said he bad nothing in the world against Mr. Whitehead, but was charging his duty 
simply discharging his duty as a Member of Parliament—or words to ee Page 
that effect. I afterwards mentioned these facts to Mr. Whitehead and 
said Mr. Haggart is ail right--the expression “ all right” is one Told Whitehead 
frequently used by me when explaining that there is no antagonism— antagonistic to 
and had no corrupt or improper signification whatever. As it has been him. 


insinuated that Mr. Whitehead gave me notes knowing they were to be 
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Alicged impro- devoted to the purchase of political influence in Parliament I swear 

per influence. positively that no such understanding existed on my part; that notone 

Never gave dollar, or any other sum represented by cash or notes or any valuable 

money in any ‘ Ps é : 4 “ , 

form toaMem- security or any form of security—either Mr. Whitehead’s muney, notes: 

to forthe wment or securities, or those of any other person representing him—passed out 

head’s interests. of.my possession into the hands of any Member of Parliament or any 

one directly or indirectiy connected with any Committee of either House , 

of Parliament; further, that the sum and substance of my conversation — 

with Mr. Haggart is detailed above, and that I never in the most remote 

degree, or did any one on my behalf or with my knowledge on behalf of 

.. Mr. Whitehead, directly or indirectly hint at any corrupt arrangement, 

coreenever dis: ‘The fact that the notes were not used, that they were never discounted, 

is however sufficient proof that they were not corruptly applied. IE 

understand from an extract in one of the newspapers ot a recent date, 

that Mr. Whitehead has stated in evidence that transactions involving 

Reiteratesistate- notes took place at midnight. This is quite incorrect, and I any 

head's account cr satisfied Mr. Whitehead will admit it when the circumstances of my 

# midnight meet- visit to him ata late hour are re-called to his memory. That visit 

g is incorrect. . . s 

occurred during the early part of August, 1879, in consequence of my 

being informed that parties, who were interested in surrounding Mr, 

Whitehead with difficulties, had offered to purchase certain notes and 

claims held by the Manitoba Powder Works against Mr. Whitehead, © 

thus hoping to force him into insolvency or causing him to adopt as his — 

only alternative the process of selling out his contract. I was further 

informed that the Manitoba Powder Works intended capiasing him if 

he left the city next day for Chicago en route to Winnipeg. | Having 

reason to believe some of these rumours to be substantially founded, — 

and knowing that such events would prove disastrous to Mr. White- 

Having heard head, as well as seriously affect. me, I visited him at his boarding house, 
serious rumours c's : . * 2nd 

visited White- O00 my way from my office. I immediately asked him what provision” 

jad at hisboard- he had made to pay the Manitoba Powder Works’ claim, and briefly 

Bees made him conversant with what I had heard. Mr. Whitehead had 

spoken to me several days before about the account and stated that he 

had seen Mr. Thom that evening; he further took a cheque from his. 

pocket-book for $10,000, and said he was prepared to settle the matter. 

I advised him not to delay, but to go early in the morning and come to 

terms, as under existing circumstances it would be difficult to say 

In consequence What might not transpire. I subsequently learned that Mr. Whitehead — 

an arhead made went to Mr. Thom and an amicable settlement resulted. ‘To show that 

ilement with one I am in no way mistaken as to the object of my visit I beg to be’ per- 

on nis creditors. mitted to include the following letter in my statement 


13074. Is that a letter written recently for the purpose of corrobora 
ting your recollection of the transaction ?—Yes; a letter from” Mag 
Thom. . 


13025. I cannot receive that in evidence. It will be necessary that 
Mr. Thom should be sworn if you wish his recollection to fortify you 
story. Proceed.—I have not the remotest recollection of doing 
business with Mr. Whitehead on my own account at such an unusual 
hour, and it would not have been necessary for me to do so to secure 
his endorsation or signature, as on no occasion did he ever even object, 
apparently having every confidence in me. In consequence of being 
able to extend the time of certain payments on account of the Citizen 
I did not utilize all of Mr. Whitehead’s notes in perfecting arrange- 
ments, and postponed as well my intention of assuming all the respon- 
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sibility of the Citizeng@I did this for two reasons: First, because Allcseducures 
upon closer inspection of the company’s affairs I realized that there was per influences 
_ # great dealof accommodation paper out, and liabilities even that I did 
_ not know of. Second, events afterwards transpiring had rather made Certain events 
me cautious in using more of Mr. Whitehead’s paper, as I had to 24 him to pause 
_ endorse it all, and in case of his getting into difficulties my position Whitehead’s 
~ would not be an enviable one. Hence postponement, although I con- "°° 
tinued making arrangements for carrying out my original intention. 
_In the meantime I received letters from Mr. Whitehead, and informa- 
"i. tion from other sources, which caused me to draw the inference that 
his design was to bring about an amalgamation of his work with the — 
~, adjoining section; and I imagined as well that Mr. Whitehead might 
Sell out and assign his contract. He came to Ottawa early in the Sure meror ay 
'. summer of 1879, visiting me at my office, going over various business wit! Hae 


2 details. Mr. Whitehead after this said he should like to have the 2greement des- 


~ agreement we made as to the recent tender destroyed. I replied: feniae lakeue 
_ Would that be fair? Ifyou have to amalgamate with the other contract, fe ene ae 
a would have nothing to define my interest.” Finally the document 
_Was torn up, the understanding being that Mr. Whitehead was to take 
id up the last notes given, and retire the former ones as well, and assist 
in carrying my paper through the bank. This definite arrangement 
a having been made, and to show the transaction, Mr. Whitehead 


_ Signed the following memorandum : —-(Exhibi€ 136.) 


fi: “ Orrawa, Ont., 5th May, 1879. 


4 ‘“ Witness that I have paid Mr. Mackintosh notes to the amount of $12,000, being Agreement with: 
* balance in full due him by me for releasing me from a bond entered into by me when i Rescne 5th 
_ Stanting and guaranteeing him an interest in sections A, B, and C Pacific Railway “Ys 19% 
contracts, should the work have been awarded me ; the agreement having been that 
_ should { hereafter secure an interest, the said Mackintosh should participate therein. He 
hereby releases me from any claim hereafter on said bond. The said Joseph White- 
wt head hereby guarantees for himself, his heirs, executors, administrators or assigns, to 
__ do nothing to prejudice the payment in full of all notes held by C H. Mackintosh, or 
4 his assigns, said notes being signed by me in good faith, and for full value received. 
_ F ‘‘ JOSEPH WHITEHEAD.” 
8 
~ I might mention that at that time we went over all the notes, and Whitehead took 
~ Mr. Whitehead gave me new ones at longer dates, taking back those he Pack at lone 
~ had formerly given me. dates. 
13026. What was the amount of all the notes then given by him ?— pie of 
a - - . 6 ( Ss the 
should think they would amount to about $25,000, or something like given 225,000, 
_ that. 
13027. Proceed.— He left Ottawa, and shortly after this I learned that Pe ie Oona 
anticipated negotia'ions with other contractors had fallen through, and not use notes re- 
_ that there was a threatened strike on his work. This caused me to still Peteoas it mis 
further suspend action as to my private business, and I did not utilize 
_ the remaining notes he had given me, locking them in my safe and not 
7 renewing them afterwards until arranging for the purpose of being _ 
forwarded by my direction to Mr. Whitehead. In the fall of 187, the he See Bl 
_ alternative of assuming all legitimate debts connected with the Citizen, liabilities very 
or risking everything under the management of others presented itself. “°"8* 
I found myself an endorser for over $23,000 of paper, as well as liable 
‘for several thousand dollars to stockholders and other creditors, most 
of the debt having accumulated between 1873 and 1876, and being 
“Carried, with increases, through the banks; the other stockholders 
having either withdrawn or refused to become responsible for further 
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‘Whitehead tele- . 
graphed him to 
draw on him re- 
newing all paper 
at three months, 
‘This not done— 
Whitehead’s 
notes to amount 
-of $18,000 in bank 
endorsed by 
witness. 
January, 1880, 
met Bain, to 
whom he com- 
plained of the 
manner in which 
his private affairs 
with Whitehead 
had been miscon- 
strued. 


Bain said wit- 
ness’s explana- 
tions put quite a 
different com- 

_ plexion on 
matters. 
Tendered Bain 
notes in his pos- 
Session and pro- 
ferred to retire 
notes under dis- 
‘count. 


Drafted for 
Whitehead’s sig- 
nature, a letter 
-exonerating wit- 
ness from certain 
eharges. 


liabilities. I became an endorser for the company even before I had 
any direct interest in the business. _Just after I had made the arrange- 
ments and assumed the Citizen’s liabilities, I heard that Mr. Whitehead 
was involved, and, knowing this would seriously affect me, I, as a 
practical business man, sent to secure such information as would direct 
me concerning the wisest policy to adopt under the circumstances. I 
knew that I was now heavily involved by my agreement to pay 
legitimate creditors of the Citizen Publishing Co., and that if [ 
had all Mr. Whitehead’s papers thrown upon me suddenly, the ordeal 
through which I must pass was one that could not but afford satisfaction 
to those who were endeavouring to break me down. . Mr. Whitehead 
had telegraphed me to draw, renewing all paper at three months. This 
I did not do. There were notes of his in the banks representing 
$13,000 under discount and held as collateral, my name being on all, 
and the signature of Mr. Carriere, President of the Citizen Printing 
and Publishing Co., on some. I knew the entire amount would 
have to be provided for by me, and proceeded to arrange the matter. In 
January, 1880, I met Mr. Bain, of Winnipeg, at my office. Heinformed 
me he was travelling through arranging with Mr. Whitehead’s 
creditors. I told Mr. Bain I felt much aggrieved at the manner in 
which my private business with Mr. Whitehead had been mis- 
construed, it being represented he had paid large sums of money for 
Government influence which I knew to be utterly false. I expressed 
regret that Mr. Whitehead had not candidly made me conversant 
with the true state of his financial affairs, and further remarked that 
all a man could honestly do to assist another I had done for Mr. White- 
head. Mr. Bain, after hearing my explanations, which were purely 
voluntary on my part, remarked that they gave quite a different com- 
plexion to matters, and he was glad to be placed in possession of the 
facts. I further said that I had in my possession notes Mr. Whitehead 


had given me; these I would return to him, and as to the notes under 


discount I would, of course, have to retire them myself. Mr, Bain 
appeared surprised that I should treat the matter thus philosophically, 
and we afterwards became quite friendly. Just before Mr. Bain left my 
office I said I could not believe Mr. Whitehead was the author of the 
stories set afloat in opposition newspapers. If he was, then I desired 
that he should retract them ; if he was not—and I afterwards found 
he was not—he could write me a letter denying the allegations made. 


Mr. Bain said he did not doubt that Mr. Whitehead would do this; 


that if the facts were as stated by me Mr. Whitehead could not 
refuse. He then suggested that I should draft something to indicate — 
what I considered proper, which I did. I now solemnly swear that 
neither Mr, Bain or any one on his behalf, or any one on behalf of Mr. 
Whitehead, ever asked me to return any notes or even insinuated that 
Mr. Whitehead desired them. The first mention of returning notes not 
under discount was made by me. I further solemnly swear that the 
suggestion with reference to Mr. Whitehead writing a letter of contra- 
diction as to various statements was made by me after I had offered to 
return Mr. Whitehead’s notes; it was purely an afterthought of mine; 
for, very reasonably, I felt that if Mr. Whitehead’s design was to allow 
me to beslandered, when he could crush out every falsehood told, I was — 

not in honour bound to make any great sacrifice for him, although he a 
had rendered me an assistance at a period when I most needed it. 
When drafting the letter, I said to Mr. Bain: “There is nothing in — 
this Mr. Whitenead cannot swear to, and I have made it as strong as_ 
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_ possible so that if he objects I can find the reason.” About three weeks 
after I received the following letter in Mr. Whitehead’s handwriting 
and signed by him:—(Exhibit No. 137.) 


“ WINNIPEG, 28th January, 1880. 


‘** Duar Sir,—I have learned with regret that several parties are using your name 
in connection with my business, and using it ina manner not in the most remote 
degree warranted by facts. For the information of those who appear anxious to make 
capital at your expense, I may state without reservation, that you have at all times 
acted most honorably towards me, and any accommodation I assisted you with was of 
my own free will and was always promptly met by you. Furthermore, that when 
you heard of my difficulties you at once acted most generously, and in a manner that 
does you infinite credit. I can now state, that irrespective of any rumours, that the 
stories of my paying you large sums of money are false from beginning to end, and 
highly disereditable to those who are promoting them. 


6c 
Yours truly, ‘¢ JOSEPH WHITEHEAD.” 


12028, Is this in substance the letter which you had dictated ?— 
My impression is—I do not remember exactly, but.my impression is it 
is almost word for word what I-drafted. I could not say positively. 


13029. Did you make the signing of this letter by Mr. Whitehead a 
- condition with Mr. Bain before retiring the notes?—You mean did I 
_ purchase the letter by retiring the notes? I made up my mind to return 
_ the notes. In fact I had not intended to use them in consequence of 
his failure to make the negotiations which he entered upon when giving 
them to me. He and I had always been very friendly and are to this 
| day, though I have had no communication with him since the Commis- 
4 sion was appointed. When I suggested giving back the notes, Mr. Bain 
had never referred to anything at all, except saying that Mr. Whiie- 
_ head was in difficulties, and he wanted to see what arrangements he 
_ could make with his creditors. I never made any arrangement with 
him at all to write thisletter. Isaid: ‘“ Itis pretty hard for me to do all 
_ this thing with Mr. Whitehead when I could really have pushed him or 
' sold the notes,when he has allowed me to be slandered through the press.” 
I atterwards found that, he was not the author of these stories. I 
- advised Mr. Bain to write to his partner, Mr. Blanchard, to see Mr. 
1! Whitehead about it, and there was no refusal. I never said to Mr. Bain: 
_ [will give you those notes if you will give me a letier,” or ‘I will 
' not give you those nctes without a letter.” There was no such under- 
“\ standing one way or another. 
_- 13030. Whatever the reason may have been which was operating in 
_ your mind, did you lead Mr. Bain to understand that before giving up 
the potes you would require a letter of this kind to be signed by Mr. 
~ Whitehead ?—I could not say I did that, and I could not say I did not, 
because the feeling in my mind then was: if he refused to do it I could 
show exactly the reason I had for having those notes, such as the pro- 
duction of this bond between us, if he was the author of the stories in 
the newspapers; but I intended to return the notes. 


13031. I want to know what you said to lead Mr. Bain to understand 
_ it?—I do not know why he understood it that way. I could not 
_ remember the language I used. I never said to Mr. Bain: “I will give 
you those notes if you will give me a letter.” Isaid: “Treat the 
_ matter as you please, because,” I said, “ Mr. Whitehead has been a 
_ friend of mine. I made up my mind, and I have to face the difficulty 
- now, and whether it is a $1,000 or $5,000 I will face it.” He said : 
~ “You do not appear to mind it much,” I never asked him to give me 
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Whitehead writes. 
to Mackintosh. 


That he had acted 
honourably ; 
that on hearing 
of his (White- 
head’s) difficulties 
he had acted most 
generously, 

and that he had 
not paid him 
large sums of 
money. 


The above in 

substance the 

letter drafted by 

witness and given: 
O Bain. 


Did not bargain 
to have the aboye 
letter written. 


Found that 
Whitehead was 
not the author of 
the statements 
made reflecting 
on him. 


Could not say 
whether or not he - 
led Bain to under- 
stand that ere he 
would give notes 
up he would re- 
quire such a 
letter. 


Cannot explain 
why Bain under- 


stood that the 
giving up of notes 


was conditional. 
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Alleged injpro- 2 letter for the notes, because I voluntarily offered the notes before a 
per influence. letter was spoken of. When he was leaving I said: “ Before I give up 


When Bain was the notes I want a letter.” 
leaving said: 


qpefore Lgive up 13032. Then you did suggest a letter ?—Yes; as soon as Mr. White- 


the notes I want F ° : Ge 
a letter.” head failed in his negotiations I put the notes away. 


13033. You had them in your control at the time ?—Yes. 


13034. Why did you not give them to Mr, Bain ?—He never 
asked me for the notes. He said: “Iam going through to Florida,’’— 
I think for his health—“ you can send the notes up to Mr. Blanchard.” 
Did not send the 


notes untilafter 13035. Did you send these notes before you got the letter?—No; 
hehadgotthe after the letter came. 


letter. : 
13036. But you did not give them up until after you got the letter ? 
—No; I considered it then an agreement between us. In fact, Mr. 
Bain said: “ The letter will be down here and you can send up the 
notes.” I suppose Mr. Bain’s idea was that there was an agreement of 
that kind, but there never was such a thing. 


13037. Did you suppose then that was his understanding ?—Not 
then, bat I do now. I have heard of his evidence, I have not read it, and 
I made up my mind that he might reasonably have been misled into 
believing that; but I never mentioned the letter as necessary before I 

- would give the notes; but, as an after-thought, before he left, I said: 
“Mr. Whitehead should certainly write me a letter setting forth the fact 
that I have not received large sums of money from him, because the 
impression is that all the paper I had from him isso much money, and 
you know it is so much waste paper.” At that time 1 looked upon the 
notes as not worth the paper they were written on. I never intended 
to use them, and made up my mind to do the best I could with the bank 
myself. Iam, of course, perfectly willing that it should appear I did 
require the letter. It makes no difference to me, because! felt I was 
entitled to the letter in every way, even before giving the notes up, to 
show that he had not slandered me or allowed me to be slandered 
through the papers; but it was not to clear me, because the fact existed 
that 1 had paid some of the notes and returned the others, and showed 
there was no object in having a letter when I could prove by the facts 
themselves I had done what was stated in that letter. 
Wanted letter 13038. I suppose you thought the letter would be a more convenient 
the Lica of pak, way of proving it?—I will: tell you, Mr. Chairman, the way it was. 
lishing it. People would come to my office and say: “ What is that in the papers 
about Mr. Whitehead paying you large sums of money?” I used to 
say: “ He has assisted me, but the shoe will be on the other foot.” T got 
this letter without intending to use it in any way. In fact, I had for- 
gotten all about it until my name was mentioned in the investigation. 
I merely wanted it without any idea of publishing it. I had it eight 
or nine months without publishing it. I never thought of using it at 
all unless people came in and asked for information, and I would show 
it to them, and I had to do it several times to my creditors. The 
impression was abroad that I made large sums of money out of the 
contract, and that fact itself was hurting me. 


The idea that he 130.9. With your creditors ?—Yes; because, of course, people would 
had received 


large sums was ‘Sy When I had to ask an extension from the bank that I could pay if: 


hurting him, I would, and it was hurting me in that way. People thought I had 
made any amount of money. 
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13040. Proceed.—In requiring this letter I felt, in fact knew, I could 
e the general correctness of its terms, hence there was no particu- 
-advantage to be derived from possessing such a document except 
sonal satisfaction, as I made no use of it publicly until my name 
S mentioned in connection with the present investigation. In further 
pport of the correctness of my statement I deem proper to call atten- 
n to the fact that I have had to pay the outstanding notes, and the 
mmissioners will, I trust, allow me to enter fully and freely into 
ails, because these charges are but a continuation of many made b 
ies interested in injuring me, and because I have been followed by 
is species of persecution for nearly two years. If I purchased pro- 

y the name of some Minister of the Crown was immediately pub- 
hed as being connected with it; if | performed ordinary work in my 
blishing office for the Government it was immediately heralded as a 
in short, from the time the Government changed, I have been 
owed by spies and eavesdroppers, the worst constructions being 
ced upon my actions by those anxious to destroy public confidence 
me. I, therefore, make oath and say, that I never-accepted money 
r any consideration from any man or men for advocating or opposing 
a measure before Parliament, or expressing opinions thereon in the 
blumns of any newspaper I controlled. I never accepted money or 
y other valuable consideration for assisting in promoting any appli- 
ion to the Dominion Government or any other Government for a 
rty favour or favours, or for attending to departmental matters for 
se at a distance who desired information of a routine character. I 
ther make oath and say, that on no occasion did I ever propose to a 
oister of the Crown anything that was not of a legitimate nature, 
that no Minister of the Crown or Member of Parliament has ever 
direct or indirect interest with me in any of my business transac- 
Any money paid to me by Mr. Whitehead, any assistance 
dered by him, was for legitimate services and of his own free will, 
1 at his own suggestion, and I consider I was free to reserve to 
self the right to participate in any work, to enjoy any profits 
lerived therefrom, to become a partner in any transaction, so long as 1 
id not infringe on the statutory laws of the land. In conclusion, I 
wear positively that out of the sum of $25,000 in notes received from 
advanced by Mr. Whitehead, I returned him $11,000 undiscounted, 
l have retired from the banks $13,000, and paid interest charges and 
ther costs and discounts, closely approximating $750, leaving a 
ary small remainder as representing the total amount received by me 
2 excess of the sums returned or repaid by lifting the discounted 
aper; I paid the protested draft—I do not know exactly when it was 
totested—of $4,082. 


13041. Is that part of the $13,000?—Yes, part of the $13,000. I 
id in January last, $3,950. 


13042. Was that also part of the $13,000 ?—Yes, part of the $13,000. 
paid in February, $2,5v0. 


13043. Still part of the $13,000 ?—Yes, still part of the $13,000 ; 
md on March 16th, $2,500, making $13,032, I think. 


13044. Do you hold these notes now against Mr. Whitehead ?—Well, 
thave never given that consideration. I have held the notes. I had to 
10ld the notes. If Mr. Whitehead is not able to settle them in any 
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Paid outstanding 
notes. 


Swears that he 
never accepted 
money or any 
consideration 
from any man or 
men for advocat- 
ing or opposing @ 
measure before 
Parliament or for 
promoting any 
application to 
any Government, 
or for attending 
to departmental 
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RACE caeapros way, of course I will lose. I had no intention of proceeding against 
per imfluencee DIM. 4 
13045. Do you mention this retiring of paper amounting to $13,000, 

to show that it is entirely given up as a claim against Mr. Whitehead, 

or merely its transfer from the bank to you of the sums mentioned ?— 


Its transfer to me to show I never got the money. 
13046. You still hold the notes ?—Yes. 


Told Bain that 13047. And you still hold that as his liability ?—Yes; it appears so. 
unless Whitehead . ; . . a 
was abletopay on the face of it, but I told Mr. Bain when he was here I would not 


he would not -ess hi ¢ 
SAA oe press him unless he was able to pay. 


13048. It would not be wise to do so if he could not pay it; but yo » 
mean if he could you would collect it ?—I did not say I would. ; 


Amount of notes 13049. We only desire to know if the amount still remains a 
retired tapility. lability ?—It is in every respect a liability on his part. I only mention 
that, of course, because I retain the greatest friendship for Mr. White 
head, and would assist him if I could. a 


Agreement of 9th 13050. But with this friendship you retain his notes?—Yes. I told 
of May in his pos” Mr. Bain to use the notes as he pleased. I would like to state, Mrs 
é ’ Chairman, that this agreement with Mr. Whitehead with reference to: 
releasing, given for an agreement entered into with me, has been im 

my possession ever since that time, and the date there is the date he 

gave it to me. i 


Nocorrespond- 13051. You mean this one of the 9th of May, 1879?—Yes. I have 
ence with White- no doubt it will be insinuated that it has been supplied since, and I beg;, 
mission appoint- therefore, to state that the document has never been out of my 
et possession since he wrote it, since May, 1879; that I have had no: 
correspondence with Mr. Whitehead since this Commission was 
appointed, nor has Mr. Whitehead, or any one on his behalf given mé 
any document or returned me any notes since the Commission was 
appointed; that in seeing Mr. Whitehead on behalf of the Manitoba 
Powder Works, I had no pecuniary interest, nor was I offered any 
valuable consideration whatever by the Manitoba Powder Works, to 
effect a settlement of the claims against Mr, Whitehead. . 


13052. I understand that you have offered a very full explanation of 
matters which were entirely private, with a view to that statement of 
your private matters corroborating your explanation of matters which 


pertain to the Pacific Railway ?—Precisely. 


13053. And therefore the correctness of the statement of your priva 
matters is material to the investigation of Pacific Railway matters 
—Certainly ; in connection with it important matters with Mr. Whi 
head have come out in the investigation of the Pacific Railway, and} 
claim the indulgence of the Commission to make this explanation. 


DENSE ESP ee 13054. Do you keep books of account of your private matters ?—I de 
transactions with not think that I ever kept any book at all with reference to Mr. 


Whered* Were Whitehead—in reference to his notes. . 
13055. Did you about other private matters ?—Well, as a genera 
thing—- 
anita’ Pooks 13056. For instance, haye you had a set of books intended to show 


ment of private a statement of your private affairs from the time that you first ha 
of his firstcon- » Connection with Mr. Whitehead ?—No, I think not. I have had ve 
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- little to do with Mr. Whitehead since I took the business of the Citizen. 


The major portion of it I had very little to do with at all. I had no 
connection with the Citizen, as a portion of my business, until about a 


year ago—not a year ago—a few months ago. 


13057. I was not intending to enquire about the Citizen’s business, 
but your own private matters: have you had books to show your own 
private matters for some years past ?—No; I could not say that. My 
personal account I kept ina book at the office, but I do not think I 


- have ever opened the account myself for two years to look over it at 


all, but it is a running account of just debtor and creditor. 


13058. Independent of the Citizen affairs, have you had any books 
relating exclusively to your private affairs?—No; I think not. I 
opened an account, I think, with the Hansard, when I took an 
interest in the publication of the Hansard Official Debates, because I 
had then a partner with me, but unless I had a partner with me I kept 
no account at all. . 


13059. Is there existing any book account which would show the 
application of the money you raised on the Whitehead notes, because 
you say that you had toretire some $13,000 of them, on which therefore 
you must have obtained money or credit of some sort ?—I suppose 
I could account for a good deal ot it. 


13060. At present I am not asking whether you can account for it 
by recollection ; | am asking if there are any books or statements ?—I 
say probably if I went through my accounts there is a possibility I 
might, I could not swear positively I could, but I have a recollection 
that I could, in looking through my books, select the amounts I got 


through Mr. Whitehead’s notes; but as to telling how they were 


applied, it is an utter impossibility. They were always applied to pur- 
poses of business in every way—devoted altogether to business—never 
aid to any one or for any one outside of my own business transactions. 
fit is the desire of the Commissioners to find whether they were paid to 
any outside parties, I can swear positively not one dollar was ever paid 
to any person outside of my own regular newspaper publishing business. 


13061. Besides these notesand drafts which you got from Mr. White- 
head, did you get any money ?—Oh, yes; he paid me during the years 
1876-77—gave me drafts for about $3,000, I think—small drafts. 


13062. That is no part of the sum of about $25,000 ?—No; the only 


reason I settled on this $25,000 is simply because I thought that came 
_ into the evidence that I was toexplvin. I have never read Mr. White- 


head’s evidence, but I saw in the paper which was sent to me Mr. 
Whitehead was. recalled and said $25,000, and that is why I dealt with 
that altogether. The drafts he gave me were very small, and in fact 
were not felt much at the time. He would, when he was here, give me 
a draft at sight, or something of that kind. I suppose he paid me—I 
think in 1878 or 1879, or 1878-79—he paid me about $4,000, and then 
we went altogether on notes. When we entered into a specific agree- 
ment we entered into the last altogether made up the notes. 


13063. Could you say about what sum he has given you, either in 
money or notes, which are still liabilities against him ?—Well, the 


. only liabilities against him now would be these notes amounting to 


$13,000. 
56 
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13064. Understanding that, can you answer the rest of the question : 
I ask you now the gross sum, including these notes and money at all 
times ?— I should think, including the $25,000 in notes, that the whole 
amount would be probably $33,000 or $34,000 that I have handled in 
notes and money. 


13065. Out of that $32,000 or $34,000 you have given back $11,000? 
—I have given back $11,000. 


13066. Then the balance, $22,000 or $23,000, he has given you, either 
in money or in notes, which are outstanding against him ?—Yes; he 
gave me the notesand I had to take them all up. -That is the way that 
stands of course. I have paid the $13,000 myself. 


13067. But you have said they are still a liability ?—Well, of course 
I could not make them anything else. I have stated in evidence the 
transaction on which the notes given were founded, and I could not 
very well say that they were not liabilities unless I gave them back to 
him. 

13068. We do not want you to say so: we want the facts ?—I said 
distinctly, if Mr. Whitehead wanted them he was perfectly welcome to 
them. I always told him to use me as he pleased so far as the notes 
were concerned, : 


13069. You say, among other things, in the early portion of your 
transactions with him you undertook to furnish him information about 
new work projected : how would‘you get information about new. work 
projected ?—His work was very difficult of access where he was, as you 
are aware, no doubt, and perhaps instead of waiting for the Department 
to send schedules and forms to him, I could get them through two or 
three days quicker for him than if he waited the usual departmental 
form of sending them ; and, of course, when he wanted anything I came. 
to the Department and got the papers and sent them up to him and 
there was no delay. When there was any new work coming it was. 
always advertised, and I knew what he wanted in the way of forms, and 
used to send them for him. Of course it is a very beneficial thing to: 
have a man to look after that, for otherwise he would have to send a 
man down to look after it. 


13070. Was this information which you supplied to him to be derived 
from any of the Departments or from advertisements ?—The Depart: 
ments, of course. It did not require any information, of course, because 
the forms were supplied on applivation at the Department the minute 


they were printed. For instance, some contractors would not come 


here for four or five days after the papers were printed, and Mr. White-_ 
head might have them sooner by my forwarding them. They would 
not be given from the Department before that unless it might be through 
favouritism, I never had any trouble or any fault found about it. Others. 
did the same. 


13071. Was it through favouritism of the Department you would be: 
able to supply him earlier with information ?—Not. the least ; it was. 
simply being on the spot and knowing where to go and where to put. 
my hands on the papers. So far as favouritism is concerned I did not 
get much, although, of course, I was always treated with the greatest 
courtesy. 


13072. You said that he complained to you he was paying large- 
interests for suretyships to some one?—Yes; he complained to me» 
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~ several times about that, and I felt a great deal of sympatb y with him, Avloged auras 
_ because he was very much worried. per influence. 


| 13073, Did you relieve him, practically, in any way besides your Told Whitehead 
» sympathy ?—No; oh no. Some time after that I helped him to raise meus ae 
' money that he wanted. 


‘ 13074. What money was that ?—He wanted to borrow money to pay 
_ some strike on the line, and he managed to get the money. 

13075. Through your assistance ?—Partially so and partially through 
| others. I helped him, but perfectly in a private way. He got the 
_Mmoney through the Bank of Montreal—I think it is the Bank of 
_ Montreal. 


13076. What part did you take in assisting him to get it through 
_ the Bank of Montreal ?—Nothing in particular. I only advised him to 
_ show how his affairs stood, and to get some one to furnish the money 
_ to him while he was waiting for his estimates. 


13077. That was advice merely ?—Yes; altogether. He had some 
_ arrangement with Senator McDonald. 


13078. I understood that you were of some material help to him ?— 

eo. 

_ _ 13079. Was it for this advice and this sympathy that you understood First advances 
he gave you those small sums amounting to $3,000 or $4,000, ppm teal 
_ at different dates ?—Well, I think the first part of the arrange- 

| ment was altogether a friendly one, because we had met a great deal, 
_ and I had advised him a great deal in these matters, and he told me: 

- *“ Anything I can do to assist I will do, but it is not what I will do in 

_ the future. When I can get my business in a good state I will do what I 

_ can to help you pay off the debt on the Citizen.” I suppose it was in 

_ view of that he came to me subsequently and made me an offer. 


13080, I am not speaking of what occurred subsequently ; Iam speak- 
» ing of now, simply of the sums amounting to $3,000 or $4,000 ?—He 
_ paid me for long services, particularly for these that I have detailed. 


| 13081, You have detailed so fur the sympathy which you felt because Whitehead falligs 
of the payment to Senator McDonald ?—The interest of Senator Sympathy for 
~ McDonald he spoke to me of some time after that. The first advances that 
_ were made to me were not sympathy from me to him but sympathy 
he felt for me; he said: “Anything I could do to keep him posted, he Said morever 
: _ was willing to pay for.” Of course, I do not remember all the conversa- cou lddciel cea 
_ tion which took place, but at that time he was very friendly, and very him posted he 

; eae os would pay for. 
much pleased to get his contract, and seemed willing and anxious to 

help me. 

13082. Do you wish us to understand that at the beginning he was But witness con- 
| making you presents without any compensation ?—No; I could not Siered the early 
_ say there was no compensation, because I considered it advances on ences Ona hey 
| what I was to do for him, because he told me then: “I want you tO Whitehead. 
_ act for me here and do all you can to keep me posted as to the move- 
_ Inents of contractors and the amount of works ;” and it was at this time 


that he voluntarily offered to give me this money. 


13083. Do you mean they were payments on account of services 
which you then undertook to perform afterwards ?—Yes, precisely ; 

that is precisely the position it was in. 
oa 564 
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13084, Was this future work defined between you, or was it left 
altogether undefined ?—It related to what might transpire in the 
future; there was always something turning up, always something that 
wanted to be attended to. 


13085. What do you intend to describe as the first occasion when 
you gave him some material value for the money or notes which he 
gave you?—Well, of course 1 always considered that I was giving 
value by attending to his work, and he never found the least fault, he 
was perfectly satisfied. 


13086. It could not be loans, because you stated a while ago it was to 
be paid in the future, so there must be a time when that commenced? 
—In 1878 when he came down his affairs were in a dreadfully mixed 
state, and he brought me all the papers and asked me to go through 
them, and said: “I am willing to give you a share of the profits,” as 
other men would have done, “ if you will work with me and show me 
what to do under the circumstances.” He had his affairs very badly 
mixed, but I separated them and worked very hard for two or three 
weeks getting them in proper shape. He went away and left them all 
in my hands. He came back in September, I think, and found them 
in a good shape and closed up his business. 


13087. Did that relate to the contract upon which he was then 
engaged ?— Yes. 


13058. It did not relate to eontracts for which he was tendering ?— 
Oh, no; at that time tenders might have been advertised, but there were 
none awarded, and I do not think there was even an advertisement for 
them. 


13089. Then, for the present, not touching upon the tenders for A, 
B and C—what value do you describe as having given to him for his 
advances to you ’—Well, I accepted his own voluntary offer to give me 
a percentage. I think it amounted then to $15,000, payable in, I think, 
a year. 

13090. A percentage on what?—On the amount of work he was 
doing. He showed me the amount of plant he had. He wanted me to 
arrange the matter for him so that he could tender alone onit, and he 
said he had so much more work to do, and we then put it on a basis of 
a percentage which I was to get for looking after the whole matter. 


13091. Will you describe the amount to which this percentage was 
to apply : was it a year’s work or was it the whole value of his pro- 
perty or contract: what was the gross sum to which the percentage 


was to apply ?—Well, my impression is that it was on his plant. Lam 


not quite positive but 1 think so. I think the plant he valued at 


$300,000, $281,000 or $300,000. I am not positive about it, but I think — 


that was what it was. 


13092, And you mean that for making up during these two or three 
weeks a statement of his affairs about that plant, he was to give you 
5 per cent. on the value of it ?—No. 


13093. Then I do not understand your description of the transac- 


tion ?—If I had kept any papers I had I could have told you imme- — 


diately what it was. I never supposed it was to be spoken of, and so I 
did not keep them. . al 


i 
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; 13094. I understand you are submitting this whole affair for our 
_ consideration ?—-Yes; and I want it thoroughly sifted. 


_ ~ 13095. That is why I am asking this question ?—Whatever the per 
t cent. was it made up $15,000; but what it was applied on, whether it 
_ was the plant or the contract, I cannot tell. It was a lump sum. 


> 18096. I thought you said just now it was not a lump sum but a per- 
_ centage ?—Well, it was a percentage, but he lumped it, and he said: 
“T will give you that if you attend to this matter for me.” 


13097. Do you say he offered to give you $15,000 for something ?— 

_ Yes; I wish the Commission to understand it. I am not trying to 

_Teserve anything, but I never charged my memory with it, and I cannot 

_ Say whether it applied to the plant or on the total work. I cannot 
_ Swear to that, but we talked of a percentage. 


“ 13098, Are you satisfied that he promised to give you something like 
~ $15,000 ?—Yes; about that. i 


___ 13099. Will you describe what he was to give you that sum for ?— 

_ Well, he came to my house and talked over his matters. We talked 
_ over the newspaper first, as we usually did, and he saidtome: “ I have 
come to make an offer and to assist you in this matter if you will advise 
me in my business, and tell me what to do io get it in proper shape ;” 

_ and he mentioned some other matters which I now forget. He said: 

_ “I will pay you this money,”—at least he said: “I will give you this 
agreement or advance you notes ;” and we subsequently made that 

” agreement. 

i‘ 13100. About what time was that he made you the offer of $15,000? 
~—I think that must have been in October or November, 1878, some- 
thing like that. I never went to him. He always came. to me 
voluntarily from tho time I first knew him. 


_ 13101. Was it at the time he made the offer that he gave you paper 
to the extent of about $14,000 ?—No; I do not think he gave it then. 
Ido not think he gave it for two or three months afterwards. I do not 
_ think he did—no, he did not. 
13102. Did he give you paper to this extent about the same time in 
_ different notes, or was it all in one note ?—All in different notes. 


13108. Did he hand them to you about the same time ?—Yes. 


a. 13104. And together they amounted to about $14,000 drafts ?—I 
think they did, I cannot swear positively. 
13105. Do you remember where it was that he handed them to you ? 
' —I could not swear that. 
13106. Had you prepared them and did you take them to him for 
_ signature ?—No, I think not. I generally left it to him to say what 
dates would suit him, you know, but I do not remember where. 


13107. Did you leave the question of amount to him also, or was it 
to suit you ?—As a usual thing he put the amount and said what he 
could do, whether it would be a long date or a short date. 


-. 18108. Then the substance of this transaction was that he gave you 
drafts of about $14,000, besides the $3,000 or $4,000 in money which 
you had previously had, and all the compensation to him up to that 
‘time was your advice and looking over these papers and arrang- 
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ing his affairs ?—Certainly ; I was to take full control of his business — 
and everything else and advise him here. He advanced that money 
at that time not altogether because it was tre value of the service 
I was rendering, but knowing that the contract would last some 
time I was to go on and assist him in any way that I could. In fact I 
was retained by him to look after everything for him. IfI kept any 
writings we had of his letters I could have been much more minute in 
my details with reference to the dealings with him ; but I never thought 
there would be any question in the matter and never kept anything; 
in fact, important documents I should have had I have lost. 


13109. A great deal of this matter up to this time does not appear 
to be very relevant, but you have introduced it in order to show that it 
verifies that part of the story which does pertain to the enquiry ?— 
Certainly. 

13110. Did you ever effect for him a definite arrangement with any 
one—acting as his agent ?—In what way, Sir? 


13ill. Ido not know; | mean in any way ?—Effect what? 


13112. Any arrangement: you say that you were appointed by him 
as his agent to look after all his affairs, and your services were of great 
use to him ?—Yes. 

13113, I have asked you did you in that capacity ever make any 
arrangement for him and bring it to a close?—Up to that time any- 
thing he was doing was brought to a close. 


13114. What transaction did you close for him in negotiating with 
any one ?—Not with outside parties at all. Of course there were a great 
many things; when he was pushed for money I was to look after it. 


13115 When you speak of acting as agent for him you mean with 
somebody else; you do not mean between him and you alone; there 
would then be no room for agency ?—For instance, for departmental 
work. He was making application to the Government for different 
things at that time. 


13116. What for?—He wanted advances on his plant; he wanted 
change in the sureties. I think it was at that time that he got Senator 
McDonald, or whoever was the partner he then had, out. He wanted 
to change his sureties, and I became one at that time. Then, in making 
his applications to the Government, I used to draw out all his papers 


and make any representations which he considered necessary, and gen- 


' erally do his business as agent, the same as it is now done by a lawyer. 


13117. Do you mean that the Government released Senator McDon- — 
ald und took you as one of the sureties ?—No; the Government did not 
release Senator McDonald. It was in the matter of the Pembina Branch 
or something that Mr. Whitehead had finished, some settlement where — 
Sutton & Thompson dropped out of the contract, and it was necessary — 
to have a new surety. 


13118. With what Government was this arrangement made ?—The ~ 
present Government, J think. 


13119. And do you think that Sutton & Thompson were released 
from some transaction by the present Government?—That is my 
impression. It may have been the late Government, but my impression 
is that it was the present one, They went out of the contract at all 
events; whether under Mr, Mackenzie or Sir John Macdonald, I do not — 
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‘the 5 per cent. security. It was simply two sureties who had tosign per influences 


_ the contract, besides the 5 per cent. 


ry 13120. Was that the Sutton & Thompson contract that you are 
alluding to now ?—I could not swear, but my impression is that it was 
when Sutton & Thompson went out. 


13121. And you concluded some arrangement with the Government 
on that subject ?—Not with regard to their going out, because they 
allowed them to go out, but they accepted the new sureties they 
offered. 


13122. Don’t you understand that I am trying to find out from you 
some transaction in which you acted as agent for Mr. Whitehead, and 
with whom you were dealing ?—All the transactions were usually with 
the Department. | 

13123. Will you state some one transaction in which you acted as agent When Whitehead 
_ for Mr. Whitehead, and in which you brought your services to his use ote pieee 
_ and closed it or arranged it?—Well, the whole of that matter with shoulders the 

: 5 < whole arrange- 
reference to the change, the time he took the contract on his own mentcarried out 
shoulders and assumed it all, the whole of that arrangement was carried ie aE eO ae bg 
out by me. Of course I could not go to the Government and sign his 


-name; he did that himself. 
> 13124. Did you negotiate that ?—Yes; I negotiated it. 


i, 13125. With whom did you negotiate that ?—Well, some of it was, 
| of course, through Mr, Trudeau the Deputy Head, and others through 
' ‘Sir Charles Tupper; but there was very little negotiation to do after 
_ I got all the papers ready, because Mr. Whitehead used to do a good 
_ deal of personal matters himself. 


13126. In one of the Blue Books concerning what is known as 
- section 15, that is Mr. Whitehead’s contract, a letter appears signed by 
Messrs. Sutton & Thompson, dated 16th of October, 1876, addressed to Sutton & Thomp- 


the Honourable Alexander Mackenzie, stating that in the event of their with and retire- 
tender being accepted they desired to have associated with them: Mr. frag, 7° COP” 
» 


Joseph Whitehead ?—Yes. 
13127. Is that what you alluded to?—Yes. 


ial a ; 


** - 13128. Do you think Sir Charles Tupper had anything to do with 
_ ‘that ?—No; but I think they retired from the contract afterwards, 


_ 13129. They retired afterwards, you think ?—They either retired or 

_ their sureties retired from Mr. Whitehead’s bond—something of that 
: _ kind I think. 
13130. On the 16th January, 1877, Mr. Mackenzie, as Minister of 
__ Public Works, reports to the Privy Council that Mr. Whitehead had 
| -applied to be associated with Sutton & Thompson, and recommended 
that that should be accomplished ?—Yes. 


. 13131. Are you still of opinion that that was not accomplished until 
_ afterwards, and that you negotiated it ?—I am still of the opinion that 
Sutton & Thompson retired from the contract in 1878, or else their 
bondsmen retired, or two new ones had to be got. That is my impres- 
sion; I could not swear to it; but that is my impression of the way it 
stood. / 
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Alleged ipro. 13132. Is your impression still that it is about this ania bLot you 
per influence. effected some negotiations on the part of Mr. Whitehead ?—Yes; it is 
my impression. “T think I then became a surety, and he desired a ‘large 


loan on his plant. I do not know exactly what it amounted to. 


13133. Do you say you became a surety for Mr. Whitchead with the 
Government on some contract he had awarded to him?—I did. Ido 
not remember what. I have not the faintest idea of what contract it 
was, 


13124. But you say your impression is it was the contract with. 
Sutton & Thompson ? —Yes, I think they wanted to retire; and Mr. 
Whitehead had to make new arrangements altogether. 


Substitution of 13135. From the substance of several reports and letters in a Blue 

Swe DT Book, it appears to us that Senator McDonald became his surety alone 
after Sutton & Thompson went out; after they had no longer any 
interest in the contract, Mr. McDonald alone furnished landed security 
for the whole affair?—Yes, Mr. Chairman; but it is necessary besides 
getting the 5 per cent. security, always necessary that there should 
be two other sureties to sign a bond outside of the 5 per cent., 
guaranteeing that the contract will be carried out by the contractor in 
all its entirety. 


13136. And do you mean that besides the security of Honourable Mr. 
McDonald and his land, that you joined in some other way as an 
additional security ?— Yes. 


13137. Connected with the Sutton & Thompson affair?—I could 
not say which it was. ; 


13138. I understood you to say so ?—It was only thus far: that certain 
payments could not be made until new sureties were got. 


13139. And that difficulty was overcome by your becoming a surety ? 
—Yes; because I remember signing the papers. It was the trouble, 
he could not do anything, and the next thing was the matter of his 
loan, 


Department of 13140. You are proceeding with the next thing, we have not got 
od poe Pallet en through with this. Wil] you refresh your memory about what benefit 
to be paid until he got by this change in the suretyship: do you mean that the money 
bond was replac- was refused by the Government from the state of the papers then ?— 
He was not refused by the Government, any more than he could not 
get it. The Department of Justice, of course, would not allow the ~~ 
money to be paid over until the papers were properly placed before 
the Government, and approved of by the Minister of Justice, or the — 
Deputy Minister, I do not know which. They objected to any transac- — 
tion taking place until the bond was re-supplied. Le 


13141. How much money was depending upon that arrangement ; 
being accomplished ?—I do not know, perhaps $70,000. Idonotknow — 
what the amount was, I think I heard he drew $70,000. 


13142. Do you mean this to be the substance of this explanation of _ 
yours on this point; that he wasin this predicament: that he had _ 
$70,000 or thereabouts coming to him, and that he could not draw it 
until the Government was satisfied with some new surety, and that you — 
became the new surety and relieved him from that predicament, and — 
that the Government was represented by Sir Charles Tupper ?—I could. — 
not swear that he was in a pecuniary predicament. . 
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13143. Lam not asking whether he was in a pecuniary predicament; 
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_ to conform with the rules of the Department. 


 .. 13144, And he could not do it until you arranged with Sir Charles 
_ Tupper and became surety ?—I did not say Sir Charles Tupper. 
18145. With Mr. Trudeau, then ?—Yes; my impression is my name 
_ was submitted to Mr. Trudeau and he said he was satisfied. That is 
_ what occurred, but I am not quite positive about it. 


___ 13146. Will you write it down and I will send a messenger over to 
_ Mr. Trudeau to see if he can find any such document ?—Yes. 
(Note written and despatched.) 


_ 18147. After the giving of these drafts to the extent of about $14,000, 
_ what was the next transaction in which he gave you either money or 
_ notes ?—The next transaction was the advance—as I stated in my evi- 
- dence—of, I think, $12,000. . 
_ . 15148, Would you explain the transaction by which he gave you this 
$12,000 of paper ?—Yes, I explained to Mr. Whitehead; we talked it 
over several times, about business generally, and I explained to him that 
_ I merely required the notes at that time. That that of course was not 
any gift to me, that it was merely accommodating me at that time, to 
_ help me through. I told him that we were very hard up, and he said : 
_ “Well you shall not burst if I can do anything to help you.” When 
_ these notes were given I saw an opportunity of buying out the other 
1 shareholders, and made up my mind to do it, but changed my mind. 


_ 13149. I must confine you now to the transaction of giving the 
- fiotes ?--1 got the notes from him at that time merely for use. 


- 13150. As an accommodation ?—Yes, to be used. This tendering 


Ae 


was going on for sections A, B, C, at that time. 

18151. The tendering ?—Yes. 

13152. I want it definite : at the beginning the advance of the notes 
“was entirely accommodation ?— Certainly, I looked upon it entirely that 

_ way. I had no right to the notes. 

4 13153. He would have been entitled to these whenever the matter 

 changed——whenever Mr. Bain asked for them?—Certainly. I waited 

until I saw whether the negotiations would be successful, and when the 

| “negotiations were not successful, so far as I was concerned, I put the 

notes back and never used them. 

| 13154. You are speaking of a subsequent arrangement. I am con- 

_ fining my remarks to the original transaction : at the time that he 

handed you this money, are we to understand that it was purely 

: accommodation on his part ?—Purely accommodation, as I understood 

_ it, and I suppose he understood it. 

| 

' 


13155. As you understood it ?—That is the way I understood it; I 
would have to pay back the money if [ used it, and I told him at the 
time I might not use it. I told him that distinctly, 


13156. Your opinion is that something happened afterwards which 
} gave him value for this paper by which he became absolutely liable, 
not as furnishing accommodation paper, but as the real promisor ?— 
: Certainly. 
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_ Tam asking whether he was in a predicament ?—He found it necessary per imftuences 


Witness’s name 
submitted to Mr. 
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said he was satis- 
fied. 


Next sum $12,000-- 
how it came to be 
given. 


These notes an 
accommodation. 


Whitehead at 
this time teuder- 
ing for sections 
A, B, ©. 


When the nego- 
tiations were not 
cuccessful did not 
use the notes, 
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ly accommoda- 
tion. 
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How accommoda- 
tion paper came 
to assume the 
character of notes 
for value. 


Whitehead pro- 
posed to witness 
to goin with him 
in tendering for 
Ae Band Ce 


Mackintosh to 
have one-third 
interest if White- 
head lowest ten- 
derer, and if not 
to go out if neces- 
sary ata certain 
price. 


Mackintosh’s 
third interest 
fixed at $40,000 or 


000. 


13157. Will you explain what that subsequent arrangement was ?— 
The agreement that he entered into with me was rather binding on him. 


13158. You mean an agreement subsequent to this accommodation 
paper ?—Yes, just immediately after the change; but the agreement — 
was made before that—in January,1879—and these matters did not take 
place until some months afterwards. 


13159. What was the agreement ?—I cannot swear to the contents; 
I can give the general outlines. 

13160. Does any document contain it ?—Yes, at first. 

13161. This is the substance of the first arrangement ?—-Yes. \ 

13162. I am speaking of the original arrangement, before there — 
was any re-arrangement : I am afraid you will confuse me if you take — 
up more than one thing at atime ?-Mr. Whitehead had written to 
me several letters about these tenders, and wanted me to go in with 
him. In fact I had made up my mind to go into some other business. 
T was losing a large amount in the newspaper and did not know where 
it was going to end. He said : “Think the matter over, and you come — 
in with me;” and he said : “I have got the plant, have rolling stock and 
everything wanted.” 

13163. This was all relating either to what is called section A, 
section B, or section C ?—The whole work, I think it is called section 
C. We talked it over, and I said : “ Very well, I will do it.” I was to 
find some party who would be security or surety. We made some © 
arrangement as to that. I was to have a third interest, according to — 
the arrangement with him, if he was the lowest tenderer. If, however, ~ 
he was not the lowest tenderer and ultimately bought out one of the ~ 
lowest tenderers, or amalgamated his work with some of the other 
tenderers, I was to have still my one-third interest, or to allow himthe ~ 
alternative of buying me out and retiring in case it put him to any 
trouble having me there. In case the other contractors (the success- 
ful contractors) had the other sections, I was to drop out of my one- — 
third interest for a consideration. My impression is—of course I do 
not know it is a fact—but the inference 1 draw from his anxiety to ~ 
destroy the agreement between us, that we should tear up the agree-— 
ment between us, was that he was about to consummate this agree- — 
ment. 

13164, That is what led to the substitution ?—Yes. 


13165. But Ido not want to get that far, I want to understand 
your position at the beginning ?—My position then was that I held — 
under articles of agreement, if he was the lowest tenderer, or success-— 
ful tenderer, I held a third interest, or was to go in and have a third 
interest in the work to be done. If, however, he did not get the work, 
and took in some of those parties with him and amalgamated hie work — 
with theirs, or theirs with his, I was to have my interest; but he 
reserved to himself the right to buy me out, and cause me to retire 
from it. 


13166. Upon some fixed price ?—Yes. a 
13167. Was the price fixed at that time ?—I think the price was- 
fixed, that my third interest was $40,000 or $50,000. 


13168, And that price was fixed at the beginning ?—Yes; when we 
drew out our_papers. There were several other provisos—that if he — 
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~sultimately bought out any one else, my position did not change. It aiceea spre. 
-did not matter whether he got the contract himself, or ultimately per imfiuence, 
bought out another tenderer—my position was the same, having the 

‘one-third interest. That was the position of the matter, and that is 

the agreement we both signed, and the agreement that was sub- 

sequently destroyed—not destroyed from any motive except that Mr. 

‘Whitehead wanted to make another arrangement. 


13169. Do you say that you were one of the sureties upon his tender 
for that work, which was the substance of that agreement, or one of 
the persons who joined in the tender ?—I did not join in the tender. 
13170. I mean as an intending surety ?—I think so; I could not be Thinks he was 


oy0 suret, Ww = 
positive about that though. head's tender, 


2S PE aS EE 


13171. Do you remember whether the agreement had relation to 
‘section A, or section B, or the whole of the section which was known 
as section C ?—It included the whole work I think. I think the tender 
_ was $5,000,000 for the whole work. I think the whole tender was 
five millions and some odd dollars. 


eee = 


3 13172. Did it relate to any tenders for any one portion of the work, The agreement 
_ -and not for the whole?—Oh, no; I think it related to the whole, related io Lee 
_ Because at the time we male the agreement, my impression 18 we did 
not know that the Government was going to divide it into two. We 
_ did not know at the time we made the agreement they were. 


mm... 13173. Did you know before the time of the advertisement for 
_ tenders that the Government was going to let the work ?—It was gene- 
| t rally reported, and I think that one of the Ministers said in his speech, 
{ ‘that he intended to build it. I think Sir Charles Tupper, in one of his 


speeches when going back for re-election, mentioned it. 


—-:13174, Do you think your agreement was made before the advertise- Agreement made 
_ ment for tenders ?—My impression is it was made before that. I could pcr advertise- 
_, bot swear; but it is altogether likely it was. I think it was too, but 
_ we did not know them. | remember at the time that the sections were 
_ going to be let—the two sections—we thought they were to be let in 
one entire block. 
13175. When it came to the time of putting in tenders for that 

__ portion of the railway the work appears to have been divided into two 
» sections, A and B ?—Yes. 

y 13176. And tenders were asked for each of them separately, and also 

- for the whole, known as section C ?—Certainly. 

~. 13177, You think you joined as a surety for him in his offer for 

section C ?—I think it is altogether probable I did. I could not say 

_ though positively. 
18178. Are you aware that at that time you joined as surety for any- 

_ ‘body else, any competing tenders ?—I might have joined five or six if 
_ they came and asked me to sign my name. 


| 13179. I did not mean to ask what you might have done: I want to e 
__ know what you did ?—I mean I do not remember whether I did or not. 
Lam frequently in the habit of signing those things for any one that 


comes. 
; ; Signed tender of 


13180. For section B, the tender of Manning, McDonald & Co. has Manning, Me- 
~ the names of Joseph Kavanaghand C.H. Mackintosh as sureties ?—Yes. (otiin pO tO 


o 
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Alleged impro- 13181. That would be a competing tender against your friend Mr. 


per influence. Whitehead ?—There was no object in the world except that I was asked 
to do it. Of course I would not have refused any one who came. 

Others did the same thing—signed two or three. 
IS Ee tact 13182, Do you remember assisting Mr. Whitehead to get sureties on 
getsecuri- }- | : : : a 3 ; 
ties for section B, his tenders for section B alone, if he did tender for section B by itself? 
but this no ee Vian: hi ; ‘ < inge—— p : 
Pecan at slain. Yes; I think there was something—-I do not remember any 

particulars. 


13183. Do you know whether he considered you entitled to any 
compensation for that particular service ?—QOh, no; I do not think so. 
I might mention that the names that go in the preliminary tenders are 
not necessarily the ones which would go in the regular contract, as. 
you know, Mr. Chairman; and, therefore, if any one came into my 
office and asked me to go on the tender, as long as he was an honest 
business man | never refused. 


Original arrange- 13184. Then the condition originally of this arrangement with Mrv 
ment that he was Whitehead was, that you were to have a share of one-third if he suc- 
share in section ceeded in getting the whole of section C?—I think the who'e of the 
2 section; but Ido not think there was any defined sections as A, B 
or C, 
13185. But by general terms it answered for section C ?—It may 
have been. I do not remember whether any names were given to the 
sections at that time. 


13186. By some description—I will not confine the description to _ 
section C--that portion which was known as section C was to be the - 
subject of the contract with him in which you were to have a one-third. 
interest ?—Certainly. . 


13167. And if he bought any other person’s interest in the smaller 
contract you were still to retain your one-third interest ?—Yes; that. 
is the way it was defined. 


13188, And if he wished to buy you out, a fixed price was named ?— 
Yes. 


13189. It was $50,000?—Somewhere about $40,009 or $50,000; I 
None of thecon- “0 not remember which. 
ditions of agrec;, 13190. Were any of the conditions of that agreement ever fulfilled 


ed so as to entitle go as to entitle you to any such compensation ?—Not that I know ot. 
him to any , 


pp Loe epi. 13191. Then how did you afterwards become entitled to some com- 
pensation : now we will proceed to the substitution if you wish ?—- 
Document sub- Certainly. Mr. Whitehead came to my office and said that he wanted: - 
Above cotecent, to tear up the document. “ Well,” 1 said, “Mr. Whitehead, I do not. 
think time enough has elapsed to know whether we should do that or 

not; because, from what I can hear, you are endeavouring to form an 
amalgamation.’ At that time I heard that Fraser & Grant were going’ 

to amalgamate the whole work, Ido not understand all the points now,. 
Ree but they were going to take the other tenders and do the whole work. _ 
However, he said: “There is no such thing; I do not know whether _ 
anything will come out of it.” Ido not remember the conversation in — 

__ its details; but ultimately he said he would pay these notes if I would 
se trea ety release him from the bond. “ However, you will have to give me lois of 
notes for $12,000 if time to do it,” he said. I said: ‘“ You can do as you please ;” and the docu- — 
released from the : 


bond. ment was then cee eka I said: “Well, Mr. Whitehead, you must — 
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3 give me something to show the nature of the transaction, because 

_ people will naturally say: “ How did you get those notes?” I never 

_ dreamt it would ever come up in this way, but I thought from my own 

_ position it would be better to have it, I did not find if until yesterday. 
It was among a lot of old papers that I had thrown aside, and in 
searching, yesterday, I found it. I knew the matter would come 
before the Commission. Of course it was only a memorandum, and 
not an official or legal document. I just drew it up, and he signed it, 
but I knew it would not be a binding document if it came into a court 
of law. I did not suppose it amounted to anything. 


13192. Is the substance of your statement concerning this substituted 
agreement, that because of your releasing him from the previous one 
he was to pay you the compensation of $12,000 ?—Certainly. 

: 13193. And the reason why you thought it was of some value to him 
to be released from the previous one was that you understood he con- 
_ templated forming a connection with one of the other contractors ?— 
_ Precisely. . ; 

13194. And that if that were done you would by the previous agree- 
ment have retained an interest of one-third in his contract ?—Certainly. 


13195. And to relieve him from the possibility of that you required 
him to pay the $12,000?—Yes. Well, it was.a voluntary expression 
_ of willingness on his part to do it. 


13196. You accepted it?—Yes ; I accepted it. The notes were sent 
as they were, and I was to be entitled to payment of them. 


13197. Did he accede at that time to the idea that he was about to 
purchase any interest in any of those contracts ?—Well, he never denied 
it. He always acted as though he were satisfied that he would in the 

_ end get the interest. 


_ _ 13188. From what he said at that time, or from his conduct, did he 

lead you to believe that he would get the contract, and so interest you 

to the extent of the one-third you had arranged for?—Precisely. I 

_ said to him at the time: “Mr. Whitehead, you need not mind about 

this. Let the matter stand just as it is.” I said: “You know very 

well I am not going to injure you. If you wish to get rid of me at any 

‘time, I will go, so you need not bother about it.” He said: “I would 
_ like to know just where 1 am;” so the arrangement was made. 


of 13199. The actual date of the contract as reported by Mr. Fleming 
in 1879 is the 20th of March of that year ?— Yes. 


13200. Your arrangement is in May, nearly three months afterwards? 
_ —The contract was made in March. I do not think for a month after- 
wards there was anything done at all. 


| 13201. It had been delayed by the Government ?—Yes ; that is where 
Mr. Whitehead thought be had a chance. There were so many coming in 
he thought he could have an interest init. As I learned from Fraser & 
_ Grant, at the time, they were trying to buy out his own contract, 
_ and that could not not be done without my interest being considered. 
It was in January, I think, we made the arrangement—about that time. 


13202. Going back to the time when he gave you this $12,000 in 
paper, as you say entirely by way of accommodation, was any repre- 
_ Sentation made by you about that time to him thatif he gave you that 
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perinfiuencee his matter then before the Public Accounts Committee ?—No; 


When the paper nothing more than I said.. He was always driving to my house, or at 
for $12,000 was 5 es 2 sete Laie. : 
given by way of me in the office, to look after his business. I said : “I have got my own 
accommodation business to look after.” It struck me I could arrange it by the means 
ed that it would. I afterwards adopted, which was to get him to advance notes; but I 
be used in regard never, in the most remote degree, insinuated to him,or told him, that the 
fore Committee of money was to be improperly used, or that there was any necessity for 


lic Accounts. .,_ - 
cage ™* its improper use. 
Never sought to 13203 Did you not lead him to understand that your influence with 


impress White- Mr, Hageart or with some Members of Parliament would be of such use 
head that it feo} en) 


would pay to help to him that he had better help you to this extent or to some extent fe 


Witness because Ail ; -agcar j i ans 
wef tonee with —-No; L would not have impressed that on his mind because he knew 


Pi geearbOrioyher and was always thoroughly convinced as to my being able to look after 
embers of Par- : : f 5 
lienout: matters for him and anything he wanted. Ofcourse you ask for details 


and J cannot give them to you. They were of a character I could not 


Scarcelyaday keepin my mind for two days; but there was not a day here that he- 


there vast pe had not something he wanted me to do, or when he was away he would 
done forhim. write to me abovt. Mr. Haggart seemed to be his bugbear ; he seemed 
to think Mr. Haggart was pushing him very hard, and told me so on 
many occasions. In so far as telling him I could deal with Mr. Hag- 


gart I never insinuated anything of the kind, but he may have imag- 


ined there was something of that kind—that I could use money to pur- 


chase political influence ; but, as I have sworn distinctly,! never did in 


the most remote degree. I don’t see that the impression on his mind. 


should be evidence against me in the matter. 


13204. I don’t say that the impression on anybody’s mind would be 


evidence against anybody :; it is only to arrive at the fact that I am- 


asking you these questions ?—Oh, certainly. 


Did not lead 13205. Did you lead him to understand that unless he gave you these. 
Whitehead to 5 notes, his affairs might be dealt with by some committee, or some. 
Be eeye hie Member of Parliament, to his prejudice ?—Nothing more than I have 
might be pre detailed in my statement. With reference to that, he wanted me to- 


judiced by 9% par- } +5 H eal a . 
Manta) oneal whole time to looking after the matter for him, and to see 


mittee orsome that there was nothing unfair done, and then we had the conversation. 


MemberofParlla- »yior to the notes being advanced. If there was an impression in his. 
mind he never conveyed it to me—never conveyed a suspicion of the 
kind to me. 

13206. I ask you if you led him to suppose so?—I can positively 
swear that, so far as my action is concerned,I did not lead him to under- 
stand so. 

Said to White- 13207, Did your words lead him to understand it ?—The words I 

helpmewith used I have detailed in my evidence. 

these notes I é 

will help you 13208. Do you think you remember the words ?—Yes ; I remember 

Wiebe saying to Mr. Whitehead: “If you help me with these notes I will be. 

Did not lead able to help you with your matters.” 

Whitehead to un- A f : 

derstand that 13209. Did you lead him to understand unless you looked after his- 


} ‘ ‘ 5 4 a 
Iboked aiterhis matters it would be worse for him ?—No, I do not think I conveyed 


interest it might that to him by my action. 


be worse for him 


but Whitehead ” 2 : SOUT aetor: fas da ah 
Pa tnace 13210. Or by your words?—Or by my words. He may have 


thought this. thought that. 


paper in any shape it would be of some use to him in your dealing with 
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— 18211. Idid not ask you what he thought ?—He expressed perfect plicgeds oan 
. : . . . = . 
_ satisfaction and never complained there was anything of the kind. per infimences. 


13212. 1 ask you what took place on your part, either by word or 
_ by action, in the direction of impressing his mind that way ?—For 

instance, he would come to me and say: “I want you to look after this 
~ and see that it is all right,” mentioning the circumstance; or, ‘I 
~ would like you to see somebody and speak to him,” as he did in the 
case of Mr. Haggart, but he never suggested to me to purchase any 
_ influence or anybody. 


-_ 13213. Did you suggest to him that unless you exerted yourself on 
his behalf it would be worse for him ?—Not that it would be worse for 
_ him; he asked me to do what I could, and I said I would. 


3 , ; h : _ Led Whitehead to 
~ _ 13214. Did you lead him to understand it was necessary in his ae 
_ interest you should do so ?--I led him to understand it would be better {Onave somebody 


_ for him to have somebody looking after it. ; look after his 
ig interest. 


13215. And that you were the man ?—He spoke to me particularly, Whitehead push- 
_ but in so far as coercing him it was his own wish; he had pushed me gfiermeratters, 
_ to look after his matters. 


13216. There was no necessity for him to push you: if you led him Said to White- 
to understand it was desirable don’t you see that would do away with pga; 7 Xo had 
the necessity of his pushing you ?—It would; but I might at the time if Ow Wad a 
have been so bothered with my business, I could not find the time he “> *°™ 
wanted, and that is what I suggested to him: ‘ You had better assist 


me if you want me to assist you.” 


_ 13217. Is there any doubt about this—that you led him to understand 
if be would assist you it would be better for him, because without your 
assistance he might suffer ?—No; I cannot swear to that. 


__ 13218. Have you a doubt in your mind now, whether you put it 

that way to him, either hy word or action?—I have a very strong 
‘doubt, so far as my suggestion to him that I was the man to do it for 
nim. 

_ 13219, Have you any doubt in your mind that you suggested some- 

_ body should do it for him ?—I think I did. I think I suggested.that 

‘Somebody should. There were so many rumours going about, andyhe 


said : “What are you doing about the matter ?”’ and I said : “have n 
| 7, 


the time to do it myself” We were two or three days talking Kio nit 
his matters. a 
13220. Had you any doubt when you impressed him with the idea 


_ that some one had better attend to his interests, that you would be the 
_ One selected ?—My impression is, of course,that if I were swearing—— 


13221. You are swearing ?—If I were swearing to that point, that, Positive no ques- 
Soe tion came up of 

of course, he would come to me. [ am positive about that, and I am trying to buy 

_ also positive that no such question came up as buying Members of Par- Members of 


4: 2 ; Parliament. 
_ hament-or using the influence I have. 


‘13222. Mr. I'rudeau sends this document: a contract between Sutton, Bond signed by 
Thompson, Whitehead and the Government, 9th January 1877, to Byres ant yo, 
which is attached an instrument signed by yourself and Mr. Alexander January 1877. 
Bowie ; is that the bond to which you allude in your evidence? (Exhibit 


No 138.)—Yes; and this matter [ attended to. I remember it all, 
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ah ak epee 13223. Did Mr. Bowie share with you any of the advantages obtained 
per influence, by any of these transactions with Mr. Whitehead ?—f do not think it. 


Bowie did not 13224. Don’t you know ?—No; I never paid Mr. Bowie a cent. In 
Beco o20y fact, at that time my impression is that we were together when Mr. 
money from ? je) a0 : ) G SS on 
witness. Ferguson, the lawyer, wanted this signed and I said: “Oh, sign this. 


I do not remember exactly. What date did you say ? 


13225. The 15th January, 1879. Who did you say settled upon the 
sufficiency of these sureties ?—I cannot say that; they were submitted 
to the Department. He told me it was only a bond to enable him to _ 
draw some moneys. 

Took no part in 13226. Did you take any part in the negotiations leading up to your 

Tigra es being accepted as a satisfactory surety or Mr. Bowie?—No, I never 

ofeeitorBowieas took any part in it, more than getting the documents drawn 

poneta out and looking after their being drawn out. Do I understand 
you to ask whether I pried into the Department to have myself 
accepted ? 

13227. No. I want to know whether you took any part in the 
negotiations leading to your being accepted ?—No. 

13228. Who did that: who submitted it to the Department ?—Mr. 
Whitehead, or his lawyer. 

13229. Was it done through you ?—I did not hand it in. 

13230. Did you put it in progress ?—Oh, yes. 

13231. Through whom ?—My impression was it was through Mr. 
Ferguson, the lawyer. It was simply drawn out and sent in in the 
usual form. There is no particular way of sending them into the 


Department. ‘ 
Bond merely 13232. I am not asking about the shape ofthe document, Lam asking 
signed by witness the substance of the arrangement that the Government should accept — 
sentintoDe- you and Mr. Bowie?—There never was any application made to the — 
Pac iaen bs Government, so far as I am concerned, or any explanations asked or — 


entered into. I simply gave that name, signed it, and the document 
was sent into the Department. I never heard anything more of it © 
afterwards. | 

13233. Did you take any purt in pressing upon the Department that — 
this bond should be accepted, so that Mr. Whitehead should get his_ 
money ?—To the best of my recollection, none whatever. 


3234. Then what was the negotiation which you took part in for 
him, and which led to this arrangement: I think you described negoti 
ations as well as signing documents ?—I cannot remember just the 
usual routine proceeding, and of course preparing things for him and_ 
preparing statements for him, and that surt of thing ; I have not the 
faintest recollection what was done. I had a great deal to do that L 
cannot call to memory, but it was all strictly legitimate business that 
would have to be done by somebody. 7 


No one ever asked 13235. Can you say now who it was who exercised a discretion upon 
Seetiae Atte this subject so as to decide that you and Mr. Bowie would be sufficient 
sureties ?-—I have not the faintest idea. I never asked any one to accept 
the sureties supplied, in the most remote manner. Iam sure no one 


ever did. 
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__ 13236. No one ever did what ?—No one ever used any effort to induce aflesed Lepros 
the Department or any one connected with the Department to accept per influence. 


_ the surety. 


___ 13237. Surely some one must have suggested the matter, because the 
Department would never have taken the initiative : you do not mean 

this was brought about of their own accord ?—The Depattment of 
Justice required this to be done before the money was paid over—before 
_ the payment of $70,000. : 


13238. Didn’t you know that the question of sufficient surety would Sufficiency of 
_ be considered ?—It has never been considered material so far as this Steet cone 
_ sort of security is concerned. 


like the present. , 
13239. Do you mean to say they would refuse to pay $70,000 until 
_ they got a security which was considere] insufficient ?—If they failed 
_ to have the material and necessary legal documents connected with the 
_ entire matter, to secure the 5 per cent.—if they left one of these links 
_ broken—it would endanger the payment of the money. 


_ 13240, It would not endanger it if this was of no consequence ?—Of 
course I do not know what importance the Department attaches to it. 
I only know what took place. 


18241. Don’t you know enough about business to know that the ques- Signatures given 
_ tion of sufficiency would be material in accepting the surety ?—No ; I merely to comply 
do not understand it in that way. The way we understood it at the the Department. 


time was simply to comply with the rule of the Department. 


) ~ 13242. And do you think the rule of the Department is that any 
surety would answer whether he was sufficient or not ?—In that depart- 
) ment of surety —— 


_ 13243. In this particular transaction, do you understand it was a Yet of vital im- 
- matter of no consequence to the Government whether the sureties Pomtence Depart- 
_ were sufficient or not ?—I think it was a matter of vital importance to suficient security 


_ the Department to have, sufficient surety. 


_ 13244. Then if you think so, don’t you think some one exercised 
- discretion ?—Some one must have. 


3945 nay ‘seretion 2—_ Does not know 
13245. Can you say who exercised discretion ?—No. intl see 


«13246, Can you say who submitted the matter ?—I took no Party peas 
» in it. 

 _ 13447. Good, bad or indifferent ?—Good, bad or indifferent, because 
_ i had been particularly diffident about doing it. 


ay 13248, Why were you particularly diffident about it ?—Because, if I Took no part in 
bad the simplest thing to do with the Department there was always ey eT 


_ some one to say it was a job, andif I did anything I would be par- poviettitepar et 
_ ticularly careful to be able to justify it. to smell a job, 


13249. Were you particularly careful not to suggest that you were a 
surety in this case ?—Not to suggest. 


13250. I am asking you whether, having that reason in your mind, 

_ you were particularly careful in this case not to suggest being a surety ? 

_ —I never mentioned it at all. [never referred to it at all in the Depart- 
ment. 


13251. Was that a matter of inadvertence, or because you were care- 
ful not to doso ?—Not in the least ; because I have known, and do know, 
57 
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Alleged apron it has been a general thing—as any officer of the Department knows— 
oe cons, tt has been generally understood, that while the5 per cent. was up, this — 
per cent. . . . > 
up, guaranteeing Matter about sureties guaranteeing the contractor would fulfil his con- 


the contractor , rag Qj +++ , 2 . : 
the contractor | tract, was simply an addition that was really of no very great import 


muchimportance ance. 


Whitehead told 13252. Who informed Mr. Whitehead that he could not get his $70,000 
eo Owifeccnh Until such a bond was given?—He told me. He came down here, I 
a bond was think, to arrange his business, and he told me he wanted two new 
Ses sureties. He said: “Ll want to get two new sureties and an arrange- 
ment made.” I think he said he bought out the others, or was doing 
the whole contract himself, I don’t know in what way, and he said: ‘I - 
would like you to attend to this matter for me.” I did not speak to .— 
the Department about it at all. I simply went in the regular, formal .« — 
way, aud when it came up to giving a bond of that kind he said: “It 7 
wiil require a bond for the others who have retired.” io! 


13253. Mr. Whitehead said that ?— Yes. 


13254. Do you know anything of the circumstances of Mr. Bowie: is 
he sufficient ?7—At that time he was not well off at all. 


13255. What wouid you call well off ?—Of course I do not con; 
sider him a man that would be perfectly safe security if there was a 
money transaction on that. 
No material 13256. Was there, in your opinion, any material security in this 
security in bond. bond to the Government at that time?—I think not. Atthesametime ~ 
{ thought it fulfilled all that was required by the Government, at that — 
time, as it was understood; because the names of those who go in as 
securities—they are not real sureties—they are only addenda to — 
the regular sureties. You will find hundreds of names just the same 
way. a 
13257. Did you understand at this time that your undertaking was — 
any material security to the Government ?—I never gave it a thought 
- —never thought of it. 


13258. If you had given it a thought would you have considered it 
so ?—If the Government had asked me, or any one had asked me, if my 
name was good, in case there was a liability for a certain amount, men- — 
tioning the amount, and J had known I was not worth it, I would, and, 
have mentioned it at once. ar 


13259. At the time you offered your name as surety, were you in ~ 
such circumstances as to make it a sufficient surety ?—I was, to make . 
that a sufficient surety, because I looked upon the contract as perfectly 
good, and the Government held $80,000 security. ; 


Thebondamatter 13260, Then you mean it was good because they did not want any _ F 
of form. 
surety ?—Yes. 


13261. But if they required additional valuable security, did your 
name give that ?—No, 1 would not have given it that way at all. I 
simply gave it that way as hundreds of men are doing every day. 


12262. Asa matter of form and not of substance ?—Yes; it is done 
by two-thirds of the business men in Ottawa when there is a letting. | 
They simply bring the names asa guarantee of good faith. If they 
had asked me if I was worth that amount of money, or any money to- 
speak of, I would have said I was not. 
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- 13263. The Chairman:—We have not finished the questions that we ,ftta Gapros 
were about to ask, but we have reached the hour of adjournment, and per influences 
we do not propose to hear any further evidence until ''hursday next 


at 11 o’clock. 


ee 


Orrawa, Thursday, 4th November, 1880, 
Caarites H. Mackinrosu’s examination continued: 


~ 13264. The Witness :—I wish to call attention to a misreport in some Financial status 
| of the papers with reference to Mr. Bowie. Iam there represented as °* Bowie. 
“saying that Mr. Bowie is a poor man, a man of no position; I did not 

_ use those words and never intended to say so. I said distinctly I knew 

Mr. Bowie to be a gentleman of position, but I did net know his finan- 

~ cial circumstances. I was speaking in general terms in giving my 

' evidence, and stating that I did not think if he was required to pay 

_ $70,000 he could do so; that was the meaning I intended to convey 

_ whether I used the words or not. 


_ ~By the Chairman :— 
_ 18265, 1s there any paper which you wish to- produce ?—No. 


13266. When did you first know Mr. Whitehead ?—I could not swear Met whitehead 
_ positively ; I think I knew him some time in 1867, that is my impres- (Genadeye 

~ sion; that I met him in London at the time of the general elections, I 

_ could not say whether it was 1867 or 1872. 


_ 13207. Had you met him very frequently before he became inter- 
ested in this contract section 15 ?—No; no, I had not. 


_ 18268, So your first intimate acquaintance was after his connection Became intimate 
‘with the Pacific Railway ?—After his connection and during the time Syn Whitehead 
he was here for some weeks, and some weeks before I knew what his connection with 
P Canadian Pacific 
Dusiness was at all; we used to talk together a great deal, and met Railway. 
together a great deal, and talked about western affairs and old times 


there and became very intimate, 


» 13269. Had he any reason to think that you had been acquainted 
with railway contracts, or would be useful in them as a coadjutor ?—I 
do not think he had, I could not say he had,except from general conver- 
sation wevhad. 


~ 13270. You have spoken of two sets of notes which he gave you: I Two sets of notes. 
understand that the latter one was to the extent of about $11,000 or 
$12,000 ?—Yes. 


: 2 ma 4 ___] Does not remem- 
13271. Do you remember how many notes were in that set ?—I en bonnes 


could not say that. He He 
13272. It was not allin one note ?—No; the notes were generally — 


given at long dates, three, four, eight and nine months or something 

like that, so there would be no trouble in discounting or renewing 

them if required. 

13273. As to the previous lot of notes out of which you retired about First lot of notes 
the amount of $13,000, were they principally given to you at one time ? Principally given 

—Principally given at one time and at long dates, 


ie 13274. So that in effect there were two batches of notes ?—There 
Were two, yes. ° 
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Besides the two 
Jots several small 
notes for $1,000. 


Some time in 
April, 1879,) he got 
the lot for $12,000. 


Some time in De- 
cember, 1878, got 
the lot for $15,000. 


Whitehead may 
Yhave given some 
small notes. 


Me paid $4,000. 


> 


13275. And these two batches comprised the principal part of the 
whole that were given ?—Yes. S 


13276. But besides those two batches there were some smaller ones ? x 


—AsI mentioned in my evidence, in my statement, 1 do not now © 
remember, but there were some of those which he paid afterwards, — 
there were several for $1,000 which he gave meat one time, andi ~ 
counted that in the general amount—the aggregate that I made upon 
Saturday. 


13277. Could you say about the date when he gave you a batch of * 


$15,000 in all?—My impression is—I am inclined to remember that 
very fact in connection with my conversation with Mr Haggart, because 
in my evidence I said it was before my conversation I got the notes— 
my impression is it was subsequent, I think it was somewhere in the — 


beginning or middle of April or somewhere there, I know only afew 


weeks elapsed between the time he gave me those notes. I transferred ~ 
them on account of our subsequent agreement. He went away afew 
weeks and came back and made this proposition, but while he was — 
absent I heard that he was trying to make arrangements either tosell — 
his contract or get the other work to amalgamate with his. 


13278. Are you speaking of the $12,000 batch or the $15,000 ?—I 
am speaking of the $12,000, [am talking of the notes he gave me, I — 
think, in April——April, 1879. 

13279. April, 1879 ?—In April, 1879, which he transferred. 

13250. And are they the ones that Mr, Bain got ?—Yes. 


13281. I was speaking of the first batch?—The first were given to ; 
me, I could not say exactly what date—some time in 1873—the latter ~ | 
part of 1578. . ‘ : 

13282. Could you not define it more closely than the latter 
part of 1878?—You see I could if [ could go by the notes, but I 
could not go by the notes because Mr. Whitehead when here would — 
change the dates so as to take up the old ones and renew them, I can- — 
not trace them back on account of that, but my impression is that it — 
was in December 1878. } 


13283. Then these notes were current at the time he gave you the 


second batch ?—Yes, most of them. They were either held as colla- — 


teral or discounted. One of them of $4,000—I do not precisely remem- — 
ber all the particulars, but Mr. Carriere, who was then President of the — 


Citizen Co. spoke to me about trying to arrange some financial ~ 


matters, and I told him I would try to get Mr. Whitehead to accept 
that draft of $4,000, which he did either by note or by draft, and Mr. 
Carriere endorsed it and we discounted it. That, I think, was after 
December. ) 

13284. After he gave you the first batch of about $15,000, did he 
give you any other notes except those which Mr, Bain got back or 
renewals of the portion of the first batch?—He may have given — 
renewals. . 

13285. But besides renewals ?—I do not remember whether he did 
or not. He may have given me some small ones. . 

13286. Did he give you any money ?--He paid a small amount of | 
one of those notes he gave me, and, as I said in my evidence on - 
Saturday, I think he paid $4,000. 
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_ 13287. On any of those notes ?—I think part of one of those—-$1,000, ,#ener@uy— 
_ or something—I do not exactly remember; but I know there was some. Der “palineneel 
_ He either paid $4,009 I think—that is, he paid $1,000 on one note and 


$3,000 on another-—$4,000 in all. 
_ 13288, He paid you this in money besides the notes ?—-Yes, 


- 13289. After the first batch ?--I could not say that. That was a 
note I hela before some of those drafts I was running through the bank. 


18290. You did not understand my question to relate to anything 
_ after the first batch was given ?—No, 


13291. That was what I intended?—-Any money paid prior to 

_ that batch was some note in the bank. 

' . 13292. Did you get any after the first batch ?--None that I can Whitehead might. 
remember at all. I could not swear positively, because he might have O29, Palda 


_ paid me a small amount—$500, or something of that kind. of $500, 


~ 13293. Is it in your power now to give us the correct dates of those 
different notes which you got from him, from the beginning till now ? 
_ —It is not. I have tried my very best ever since Saturday. Yesterday, 
i particularly, I looked through everything I could, to fix dates, but I 
- could not do that because they were so often renewed, and new notes 
) were given. 

a 13294, This batch of $15,000 was not renewed ?—No. er of 
13295. That you can give us exactly ?—That I think was the 15th of Rowe: 


_ April, but he never confined himself strictly to the dates, 


_ 13293. I am speaking of the entries in your books ?—I had no 
entries. I never kept any entries. IfI had I could produce them ; 
and though it is a private matter, 1 would have produced them. I 
could not say that there was a note dated 15th April; I could not 
swear that was the date that it was given on, because Mr. Whitehead 
‘might have dated it back, or said :“ I will not be here until so-and-so,” 
and he either dated it back or ahead, and consequently | cannot swear 
‘to the dates. 


13297. Of these two principal batches, are we to understand that the 
last was given originally only as accommodation paper ?—The last. As I 
\informed the Commission on Saturday, I had gone into this arrange- 
ment with Mr. Whitehead,and I was thorefore not so diffident about 


4 - 73298. I am not asking your reasons: at present [ am asking The second batch 
‘ is : : ett of notes ($12, 
whether that second batch was entirely accommodation paper at the ot the epee 
_ beginning? Yes; and I think I said to Mr. Whitehead, if [ did not use accommodation 


them I would give them back—that was my expression. sini ele 


13299. The first batch you led us to understand was not accommoda- 
- tion paper at all, but was paper which he agreed to retire ?—I never 
Broked upon it as accommodation paper. 


i 13300. But, independent of the way you looked upon it, was it not Always under- 
“expressed by him, and understood, that he was to take it up ?—Yes; I frst bateh of 
always understood that, and my impresssion is, In fact, that he agreed notes ee were 
to it. Whitehead. 
13301. Did he say that that first batch was for value received, or to 

be received, from you, or was that the understanding only in your 


own mind ?—I cannot remember that he ever said that about value 
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_ “per influence, these notes were to be paid by him, and to be carried by me as long as 


I could. He never expected to be in difficulties, and consequently 
never thought there would be any trouble about them. 


13302. But, irrespective of consequences or after events, was the 
substance of the arrangement, at the time he gave you the first batch, 
that from that time forward they were to be a debt of his, or were 
they only paper of his that you were to use for your accommodation ?— 
Well, I only know how I looked at it. I looked at it as an agreement 
made by him with me, and in agreeing to that he agreed to give me 
certain notes, and to take them up. That is the only way I looked at 
it, and the only way it was. ' 


Bea ae 13303. Now you say he agreed to take them up?—Yes; he agreed 
notes (first batch to take them up in the end, but I was to carry them as long as I could, 
oe 1 
tre reviocvarry 13304. Then there was an agreement that he was to take them up? 


them aslongas __Yesg, an expressed agreement. 


he could, P 
13305. Do you remember where that transaction happened ?—-I think 

it was in my own house; that he called on me and talked over matters, 

and told me what he proposed to do with me, and what he wanted me 

to do as far as I was concerned ; and we then made that arrangement ;— 

but where the notes were given I could not say. Some of them, I think, 

were given in my office, but I could not be positive that was the first 

arrangement. 


13306. I am speaking only of the first arrangement at present a 
That was in my office. ) 


13307. Lam not speaking of the first arrangement strictly, but of 
the first large batch of notes ?~Yes; that is what] mean, 


13308. What is your explanation now of the value which you think 
you gave him for that batch of notes ?—Well, it is a rather difficult 


thing to define value in a matter of that kind. 


Value rendered 13309. Well, call it consideration if it was not full value ?—It was an’ 
Hotel to look Offer made to me by a contractor, and I accepted the oifer, I suppose 
piter W hitehead’a Jalce a nyacuser business man under the circumstances, and particularly 
siness and see x 
thathe was not. a8 there was not a large amount of work todo for him. The value l 
pnfatrly crowded rendered was simply to look after his business, and to see that he was 
not unfairly and unjustly crowded by others who wanted to break him 

down, and to see when he was tendering to assist him in every way 1 

could--every legitimate way—which I did; to write to him fre. 

quently and keep him posted as to the movements of other contractors 

and the movements of tenderers, -and public works being let; and 

Ifsum measured generally to look after his business. If you measured it by the cash 
by commercial , value, as to the amount which my services were worth commercially, 1 
services he was was, of course, excessively paid ; but the proposition coming from Mr. 
xeessively Paid. Whitchead himself and not from me, and he considering my services 
j g my service 

ge valuable, he set his own value upon them and I accepted his pro- 

posal. 


Witnessnever |, 13310. Don’t you think that this excess of payment which you are 
understand that now alluding to was because he was led to understand that he would 
he could procure get some equivalent from you in the shape of favourable consideration 
consideration by the Government?—Well, if be was led to understand that it was 


from the Govern- ° * 
mont, by some other than me. I always understood from him, when his con: 


sh 
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‘would not bave done it for him and [ never did it in my life, and he 
has since expressed himself perfectly satisfied, and always did, with the 
way I was doing his business.. His business was a difficult one because 
- he was mixed up with a great many people in Manitoba and elsewhere, 
_ and I advised him how to manage it without consulting a great many. 
' All I can say is that any and all business that I did for Mr. Whitehead 
» was done in the most legitimate manner, and I would not fear if the 
' whole world knew every word I said to him, and whatever I said to a 
' Minister, and I very seldom saw a Minister. I suppose I am not in the 
_ Minister’s office once in six months—in the Railway Department. 
~ 13311. Do you believe that he was led to expect that sort of benefit 
* in compensation for this excess which he paid you over the fair value 
of your work either by any one else or by yourself, although you may 
not have intended it ? —I could not speak for any-one else, but if any 
: * ‘one did it, it was without my knowledge. 


3 133:2. Did you not, from his manner and conversation, think he was 
~ under that opinion ?—Only because he always consulted me, that was 
' all. Mr. Whitehead never asked me. The only thing he ever asked me 
~ todo, | remember now, that I thought was rather out of the way 
(although I put it down to the fact that he was not conversant with 
_ the statutory law and parliamentary rules), he was anxious at the 
time of the second letting to get the entire work at his own prices 
without tendering and to continue it, having the means of access and the 
- rolling stock and everything requisite, and he wrote to me about it. I 
- wrote, back to him telling him I was positive that no such arrange- 
» ment could be made, that I could not go to a Minister to make such a 
+) proposition ; and I think in January, when he came down, I explained 
- to him that it was an utter impossibility for the Government to do any- 
_ thing of the kind. He said he supposed not, but that they were in a 
hurry to get the work through. I never made that proposition to a Mi- 
_ hister, and I never thought that it was permitted, or anything of the 
_ kind would have been permitted by a Minister. 


13313. Lam not quite sure that I have got an answer_to the sub- 
Ft, stance of my question ?—I will try to answer it again. 


is 


~~ 13314. From his manner, or his remarks, did you believe that he was 
> under the impression that he would get some advantage by your in- 
anh ‘fluence, and that that would compensate him for the excess which he 
*paid you over the actual value of your services ?—No, I can say that 
- Bel positively was not aware that he thought that: because he did not ask 
anything in excess so far as I was concerned—did not ask me to ask the 
~~ Government for anything in excess, never in his life. He simply 
- spoke of carrying on his contract as it then was, and never spoke of 
having an advantage in his contract. There had been changes when 
Mr. Mackenzie was in power which he told me benefitted him very 
much., Idid not think anything of that. I suppose, had it been 
done under the present Government, I would have been blamed for it ; 
_ but I knew nothing about it, and Mr, Whitehead could never have been 
led to believe from me that any excessive prices, or any extra or 
excessive privileges would have been gained from co-operating with me. 
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~ tract was in a good position, that he was going to assist me in every Alleged impro- 
_ way he could; but I never in my life told Mr. Whitehead that I would 
_ approach a Minister and ask anything that a Minister could not do. I 


per influence, 
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led him to believe 
that he (witness) 
could procure 
favourable consi- 
deration from 
Government, ~ 


Whitehead wrote 
to witness desir- 
ing to get the 
whole of come 
tract © without 
tenderng. 


Did not make this 
propos.l to any 
Minister, 


Whitehead never 
spoke of getting 
any advantage in 
his contract, 
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4 Heged impro- 
per influence. 


£15,000 an exces- 
sive price for 
witness’s services 


Explains charac- 
ter of services. 


Acted as adviser. 


\ 


old Whitehead 
he could not pay 
the interest he 
was paying for 
six months with- 
out failing. 


Whitehead got 
$60,000 fromm the 
bank, and +40,UC0 
from Government 
and got rid of the 
interest he had 
been paying. 


About the time 
Whitehead made 
the above ar- 
rangement he 
gave witness 
notes (first batch) 
$15,000. 


13315. You have said that this batch of $15,000 in notes would be am ; 
excessive price for your services measured by the cash value ?—Yes. 


13316. For what reason do you think he gave you that excessive 
price ?—I said measured by a commercial standard—taking a commer- 
cial view of it—for the services I rendered him and the time I gave 
him, certainly it was an excessive price; but there was more than that. 
He had involved in this work nearly two millions of dollars. He had 
everything he was worth involved in it, and he simply made a proposi- 


.tion to me to share in the profits to a certain extent and to look after 


his interests. He was in jeopardy unless he had a business man to 
look after it. . 


13317. What sort of a business man do you mean—a lawyer or a 
railway man ?—TI gave him a great deal of advice, not asa lawyer but 
as an adviser. As a railway man, of course I knew nothing about the 
railway itself, but I certainly knew when a man was paying a large 
amount of interest—as I heard 10 per cent. a month—and I further 
knew that when he was keeping his books irregularly, and when he 
had a large emount f rolling stock and did not know how his accounts 
stood, if he had some one to put those things in shape and to prepare a 
schedule, that it was worth something to him, ard he having come to 
me and having made that propositiou I accepted it. 


13318. Do you say that he informed you that he was paying 10 per 
cent. a month or 10 per cent. a year interest ?— What first called my 
attention to it was Mr. Whitehead saying to me that there was an 
attempt made—that by looking at his books, or that his book keeper 
told him that some one had gone to his book-keeper and said he was to 
be charged 10 per cent. a month for advances. He made some 
explanation of that to meat that time as to the interest he was paying. 
[ said: “It will simply crush you. You cannot do it for six months 
without failing.” I said: “Make some arrangement as soon as you go to 
Toronto with the bank, and get yourself relieved from these advances, 
because if you are paying 10 per cent. a month it will ruin you.” He 
said he would. He went off to Toronto and wrote me down afterwards 
to say that he was making arrangements to get himself relieved. At 
that time he was getting his rolling stock and plant taken as security — 
for money to pay up this thing and get rid of the interest, and he also ; 
wanted to get some advances at the time I became that surety, and it 
was merely a formal thing. I think it was some claim he had on the | 
Pembina Branch, and some other money on his contract, section 15, — 
he having finished up the Pembina Branch, 


13319. Did he get the loan that you speak of from the bank ?—Yes, 
I think he got $60,000; I think that was the amount. 


13320. Was that from the bank or from the Government ?—He got 
from the Government as well. Then just before that the Government 
advanced him—I don’t exactly know how much. 


13321. $40,000 ?—Something like that on his rolling stock, but 
refused to grant him anything on his plant. 4 


13522, Had he got rid of this burden of interest altogether before he 
gave you the $15,000 of notes ?—I think so. I think at that time he 
was just preparing to do it, or had made arrangement to get out of 
paying the interest. 
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_ 13323. What interest, the 10 per cent. a month ?—I do not know 
that he was paying the 10 per cent. a month at the time, because I 
_ told him when he went back to Winnipeg to try and make some other 
_ arrangements, and see if it was true that he was paying that much. He 
_ said that no one was to blame, that he did it with his eyes open. 


_ _ 13324. Was that paid for getting a surety at the time that he got 
_ the contract ?—That is my impression. 


_ 13525. That was Mr. McDonald ?—Yes, I think so; yes. 


a 13326. And do you say that he got rid of that burden of interest, 
_ because he says it still exists ?—He told me that he had done so. 
_ He told me that he had made other arrangements. I think he said 
_ that he had given a note without interest for the interest that others 
held in the contract--I am not sure. There was some explanation 
about having given the note and having to pay so much every month 
_ or six weeks out of his estimates, in payment of getting rid of the 
' whole thing. 

13327. I think you describe the gross sum which he had given you, 
_ either in the shape of cash or notes, at something like $33,000 or 
* $34,000, and out of that you say you have returned $11,000, and 
retired $13,000, that will leave a balance of about $10,000 ?—Yes. 


13328. So that you make it $9,000 or $10,000 the amount that you 
_ actually received ?—Yes, I think I got in 1877 and 1878 as much as 
_ I got in 1878-79. I cannot exactly remember. 


13329. Besides those notes’ which you say you retired and which 


a are Mr. Whitehead’s, you have realized from him about $10,000 in some 
~ shape ?—It may have reached that amount. 


13330. Is it about that amount ?—Yes, about that. 
13331. Has that all gone to your individual benefit ?—Yes. 


12332. Hag no person shared it with you ?—Not a soul--weil I could 
not say that in my business 


' 13333. I mean according to some arrangement between you and 
_ somebody else: did anybody share it ?—No, not a dollar. 

_ 13334. That $10,000 and this $13,000 in notes, which you still hold 
\ against Mr. Whitehead, would be $23,000 in all ?—Yes. 

13335. For which you say the only services rendered to him were 
in the shape of advice and sympathy and giving some information ?— 
_ Idid not say sympathy. 

- 13336, Did you not say so on Saturday ?—No; I did not say that it 
_ was for sympathy that he gave me the notes. 

13337. But you mentioned it on Saturday ?—I said Mr. Whitehead 
had a great deal of sympathy for me knowing the battle that I was 
fighting. 

_ 13338. And you said you had sympathy for him knowing the state 
of his business ?—I read that in my written statement. 

- 13339. And _ therefore you said it?—Yes; I used the word 
— sympathy; but I did not say that he paid me for sympathy. 

> 13340, I say what he got from you was advice, sympathy and 


_ information ?—I do not see that I have ever said that he paid me for 


_ sympathy. 
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Alleged impro- 
per influence, 


Whitehead assur-- 
ed witness he haw 
got rid of burden 
of interest. f 


Gross sum given 
by Whitehead to: 
Mackintosh, 
$33,000 or +34,000, 
leaving $9,000 or 
$10,000 as the 
amount. actually 
received, 


The whole $10,000, 
gone to witness’s 
benefit. 


$23,000 in all for 
advice and infor= 
mation. 
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alicecd tapro- 13341. I am trying to find out what he got from you, whether he 
per influences paid you for that or not: you can tell us in your own language better 
than I can describe what he got from you?—I can swear that he — 


never told me he paid me for my sympathy. 


What Whitehead 13342. Can you tell us what he got from you for this twenty odd ; 
got for the ¢23,000. thousand dollars: use your own language in describing it ?--I have on 
three or four occasions. 


13343. I may not have understood you properly: I am anxious to — 
understand what you mean, and, therefore, I have to trouble you some- — 
times to explain a second time ?—My explanation is that Mr. White- 
head voluntarily made an offer to me that if I would attend to his — 
business, so far as keeping him thoroughly conversant with the move- — 

Information ana Ments of contracts and contractors, the publication of schedules and ~ 
advice. forms, advising him in different ways at different times—— ; 


13344. So far that is information and advice; now, what else ?—As — 
to his work, attending to his agency business, which included pre- | 
paring statements and arrangement of details with regard to his rolling 

Supe omenss com- stock and plant. 

13345. Were these statements compiled from information which he — 
would give you?—Certainly. He used to bring all his documents 
down. 


13346. That would be a job which persons without very great ability _ 
could accomplish—tbat would not be a very valuable service ?—I do ~ 
not think so—not that part of it. 


13347. What else ?—And to really represent him in his absence from ~ 
Representing Ovtawa. , 
ne 13348. Represent him with whom ?—Represent him as an agent in 


any business he had with the Government, or any one else. 


133149. Then it was representing him in business with the Govern- 
ment ?—Well, yes. 


13350. Was that a material part of it?—It was to represent. him — 


Cannot say that With the Departments. 
he materially 


benefitted White- 13351. Did you materially benefit him as agent ?—I cannot say that 
head any more : A LA 
than another I did, any more than any other man might under the circumstances. 


man would have 
pe: 13352. You see it seems singular that a man who feels how much he 
is"pressed even to pay interest for actual advances should be willing to. 
give $24,000 for services of the sort you describe, unless he obtained 
what he considered to be some real advantage, and | want to know, if 
he did consider it material, what the advantage was, and whether he 
secured it ?—Well, I can only swear that I know of no advantage Mr. 
Whitehead received, other than I have detailed; that I ever secured 
from the Department any excessive advantage, or asked it, E 


13353. Do you remember any one note or acceptance which he paid 
of about the sum of $5,000 ?—No; I never did. 
#2,000 the largest 


Pe rcotauon pai 13354. What was the largest acceptance or note which was paid at 
by Whitehead at Winnipeg by him ?—$2,000, L think—$2,000. 


Winnipeg. ; 
13355, Did that go into your own hands first from him ?—Yes ; it 
was erdorsed by Mr. Carriere, of the Citizen, I think, and he drew on 
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_ me. Iremember the transaction now. He drew on me through the Pee re ee 
_ Ontario Bank, and telegraphed me to draw on him. I forget what the per influence. 
result was, but he paid it ultimately, It was $2,000 or $2,200—$2,000 Did not receive 


I think. No $5,000 was ever paid me. in cagh ata ta 


13356. You mean at one time ?—Of course, I mean that. 


13357. Because altogether it was some $9,000 or $10,000 ?—Yes; I 
have said that. 


18358. Now are you not aware that throughout his dealings from 

_ the beginning, or at all events from an early period in the transaction 
with the Government, that he has obtained some considerable favours 
from the Government ?—I am not. 


13359. Are you not intimate enough, notwithstanding these con- 
_ fidential arrangements between you and him, to be aware that he 
"received a percentage which the Government was entitled to hold on 
_ © his work, and which they gave up to him?--Yes; I know that. 
__. 13360. Do you not think that a material advantage ?—I think it is a Whitehead neyer 
' material advantage to some extent, but nothing more than would be ete 


’ done to any other contractor under the same circumstances. any more favour 
5 from the Depart- 


13361. Do you not understand it was entirely a matter of favour, ment than other 
» and-not ofright, that he obtained that?-—I never knew that it was a would get. 
» favour. 
13362. Do you think that every contractor is entitle: 10 get what 
they call the drawback, as a matter of right ?—No. 


» _.. 13363. Then is it not a matter of favour ?—It is a matter of favour to How whitehead 
_ that extent, of course, but it was not a matter of favour individually $°t drawback. 
_.applied to Mr. Whitehead. If another contractor were in the same 

_ position he would get the same favour. Mr. Whitehead had given his 

rolling stock and a large amount of security. The Government says in 

his contract, it will assume all this rolling stock when the work is 

+ finished—buy it, buy it at a certain price, consequently the Govern- 

~ -ment was perfectly safe. It was a favour, of course, but not a favour 

| jeopardizing any right of the Government or infringing any depart- 

mental right, when the Government advanced on that rolling stock. 


aM 13364. Do you say that all along you believed it a matter of right 
a that Mr. Whitchead should get this drawback from the Government, 
-. ‘although the contract provided that it should be held until the work 
_.. was complete ?—I could not say that it was a matter of right. If it had 
been there would have been no necessity for applying for it. 


~ 13365. Do you not think it was a matter of favour ?—I think it was a 
matter of privilege, but not specially to Mr. Whitehead. I must measure 
‘my Opinion of this particular transaction by what has been done to 
' others. Of course I think it was a favour if you put it that way. 


13366. Of course that is the way I have been trying to put it: did 
you take any part in the negotiations at the time he first obtained 
_ this.favour from the Government ?—Well, I do not think there were any 
negotiations to speak of, except the preparation of the papers and appli- 
cation to the Government. 
13367. Whatever it may have been, did you take any part in it ?— Took part in 


4 = negotiations for 
a Yes. drawback. 
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alleged iproe . 13368. With whom did these negotiations take place ?—Well, my 
per imflaence. impression is that most of the negotiations took place through Mr. 
Negotiationswith Trudeau, and I think in the Justice Department, there had to be some 
pee a papers prepared. Sir Charles Tupper, I think, was away. The applica- 
tion was made in October. 


13369. Who was acting for Sir Charles Tupper ?--I could not tell. 
T do not remember. I was notin the office. Ido not think I was in 
the office while Sir Charles Tupper was away. The Minister very 
seldom has anything to do withit. It passed into the other Depart- 
ments. 


13370. Do you remember that you saw anybody on that subject ?~— 
Yes, I must have. 


May have men- 13371. Well, whom do you remember having seen ?—-I do not remem- 
tioned matter to ber, I remember seeing several departmental officers, but I do not 
- Tupper. remember any conversation I had with them. I remember, for 
instance, meeting Sir Charles Tupper. I do not know that he was 
Minister—-yes, he was Minister then. He-had just been appointed, 
I may have mentioned the matter to him, but merely casually, because 
T always considered that the Minister had very little todo with the 
matter until all the papers were prepared, and then I did not speak to 
him. Sir Charles Tupper had left. Mr. Whitehead saw Sir Charles 
and wrote that Sir Charles Tupper had spoken very kindly to him, and 
told him that if he could be of any assistance to him he would be glad 
to do it, that he was going to push the work on. I remember receiving 
the letter, and the contents of it. He was bound to have the work 
through as fast as men and moaey could put it through, and that he- 
had said to Sir Charles Tupper that he would want him to-assist him, 
and Sir Charies said he had better wait until he came back. That is 
all the conversation I had with reference to the matter and correspon- 
dence with Mr. Whitehead abcut it. 


PE er ee | 


13372. Do you know whether that was the first occasion on which 
he had obtained from any Government the drawback ?—I do not 
remember. Mr. Whitehead came to me the first conversation we had. 
He said it was nothing to do, because Mr. Mackenzie was going to do 
it for him. I said: “I donot know what the rule is; but if anything 
can be done I will do it for you.” 


aia eowe ot 13373. You say you had a power of attorney from him in 1877 ?— 


Whitehead in Yes. 
877. 
13374. And that you were very intimate with him ?—Yes. 


13375. And had talked with him over his business ?— Yes. 


13376. I thought from what you said on the subject that you knew 
all about it : I ask if he had got all drawbacks before this time ?—He 
never informed me that he had. 


13377. Then your relations were not so confidential as you led us to 
suppose, if he had received it and did not inform you?—lI did not say 
whether he did or not. 


The first advance 13378. Do you say now, the first advance of the drawback to him 


Whiteheadof was the first time you spoke to Sir Charles Tupper ?—That was the first 
which witness 45 > : 
Anew. ime. 
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13379. That is your recollection of it now ?—That is my recollection alioged Invited 
of it; of course other circumstances might make me recollect more, but per influence. 


I do not remember anything more. 


13380. Do you remember when you were here before telling us that Witness remem~ 
your compensation was fixed upon by a percentage being applied to bets saying his 


MS compensation 
some gross sum ?—Yes. was fixed on per- 
, mn a centage on gross 
13381. You remember that ?—Yes. sum. 


13382. That was the basis on which the percentage was fixed when 
you took the first batch of notes? ~Yes. 


- 13383. Can you remember, after having refreshed your memory, Cannot remem- 
what was the gross sum to which it was applied ?—I cannot, and I have per the Oa 
thought over it since, There was some percentage mentioned, but my centage was » 
impression has been that it was with reference to the rolling stock or ®PPlicd. 


the contract. I cannot remember which, it is so long ago. 


13384, Now that you understand that he got a favour to the extent of The 15 per cent. 
__ the whole of the drawback so that he might use it instead of allowing it (id Bot apply to 
__ to remain in the hands of the Government, do you think it was to that 

sum that your 15 per cent. would apply ?—No; it was not. I never 

had any agreement whatever, good, bad or indifferent, as to giving me 

a percentage on the drawback. In fact, when I made the application 

for Mr. Whitehead, and he made it himself, I did not ‘know that it was 

not a perfectly regular proceeding, and I do not know to this day that 

it is not. 


13385. I do not intend to suggest that it is irregular at all, 1am only 
endeavouring to find out some foundation for his paying you the sum 
which he has paid, and it occurs to me that he got a material advantage 
by the use of the large sum of money which he has described in his 
own evidence, as $180,000, I think ?—I do not remember what it was. 


rok Seated 
gta 


ce 


= 


_. 13386. The use of that sum ?—No; the application was, I think, Rte 8 aea 
s * . % Gat as 
for $80,000, because I remember it. $80,000. 


13387. Well, if it was $80,000, 15 per cent. on that would be $12,000 ? 
_ Yes; but there was no such thing. 


13388, That was not the basis at all of the percentage ?—No ; there This not the basis 
Say ; m of the percentage, 
_ was no such thing. 


13389, You mean that was a single application, and Mr. Whitehead whitehead may 
says he got his at different times ?—Yes; he has got some this year, inet toe eee 
_ and I have not been doing any business for Mr. Whitehead this year. those Raves Be 

IT have been doing nothing at all since I have had to take hold of the Xivance, but he 
business of the paper. I have had nothing to do with him at all; but I moras rr, 
could not state distinctly what our arrangement was. Mr. Whitehead 
may have thought he was giving me these notes and would get this 


advance by doing so; but he never told me so. 


& 


13390. Could you state the time of the year at which you went to Kirst week in 
him about the Powder Co.’s claim to inform him that he was likely #'Whiveneaa 


7 i sep] it ? about the threat 
to be arrested ?—Will I describe it ? tovarrest hinwieg 


13391. Yes; the time of the year ?—I think it was the first week in {he Manitoba 
August, 187. 

ca : - . This service form-~ 
13392. He has never given you anything since that, has he? It was ed no part of the 
_ not for this service that any part of the money was given ?—No. notes: 

pt. 


‘ 
} 


) 

4 
? 
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alicecd inpro- 13393. It was something before that ?—Yes; in fact I considered it 
per influence. yas my duty then, in relation to the circumstances existing between 
us, to caution him that that was the intention, that efforts were being 


made to injure him. 
13394. Do you remember the time of the year at which the 


Committee of Public Accounts was sitting when Mr. Haggart was. 
pushing this matter?—I think it was in March, I could not say 


positively. I have not looked it up. 


13395. Did they continue to sit through April ?—I could not say as. 


to that. 


13396. The report published in the Blue Book of 1879 is dated 8th 
of May, 1879 ?—The report of the Committee ? 


13397. Yes, the report of that Committee ?—Well, that may be'so. 
TheCommitteeon 13398, It opened in the Committee Room the 27th of March, 1879, 


Public Accounts 


met, 2th March, and on 9th of April, 1879, Mr. Haggart appears to be asking questions. 


Ae April, 00 the subject, and on the 16th of April the Committee are still sitting 
Haggart active | and asking questions ?—I think it was on or about that time I had the 


especting con- : P - 
tract 15. conversation with Mr. Haggart about it. 


About the 12th or 13399. Was it on or about that time that you got the $12,000 notes 
loth April, 1879, from Mr. Whitehead ?—Some time about the 12th; I think it was the 


Whitehead notes, 15th. It was about the 9th that I spoke to Mr. Haggart. I think it 
esien was the day after he commenced to ask questions that I spoke to him. 


13400. After you spoke to him ?—Yes; in the way I have detailed 
in my statement, 


13401. You think you did not get the notes until about the 15th ?— 
No; I think not, somewhere there. I was looking that up on purpose 
to see. I said in my evidence on Saturday, I think, I stated it was 
before. I may have stated it was before I spoke to Haggart. 


Recollection now 13402. Of course while you are giving evidence now your present 
ppat he spoke to recollection is of more value than your previous recollection : is that 
getting the notes. your recollection now ?—That is my recollection now. 


13403. That shortly after the 9th you spoke to Mr. Haggart, and 
you spoke to him before you got those notes ?—Yes, 


13404. You think it is possible then that you mentioned Haggart’s 


name at the time you got the notes ?—It was altogether possible that 
I did mention his name, but I have no recollection of mentioning it at 
the time I received the notes; but Mr. Whitehead frequently referred 
to members of the Committee who were pressing questions as to the 
details of his work. 


Said to White- 13405. At that time when you got those notes you told him that you 
head two or inzee wanted the notes to use, did you not ?—I do not remember exactly the 
oY Meg dy PEt conversation, or what I told him; I said I wanted those notes to use 
notes I will give aNd My impression is I said—I do not know asI entered into any 
them, back to very lengthy conversation with him on the subject, because we had some 
; talk before, and I do not remember the conversation, but I remember 
telling him the reat that time, or just the day after—some time after I got 
the notes—my having stated: “If I do not use those notes I will give 
them back to you, ” because I found, and I commenced to think, I could 

not use any more of his notes; that I had enough of them afloat. 
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13406. While you were getting them do you mean ?—No; two or ,#¢meraly!— 
three days afterwards hee I saw what I sone do and found that even Aer ‘influences 
' the last note I got from him I could not use it, and I commenced to 

‘think I might as well give them back to him; and the reason I cannot 

positively swear to the notes being given on the 15th of April, was that 

_ they changed the dates so often that I would be afraid to swear posi- 

tively that that was the date. 


_ 13407. The substance of Mr. Whitehead’s evidence is this: that while, whitehead’s im- 
that Committee was sitting, and while you and he knew that Mr. enone ese 
Hagegart was “ pressing questions,” as you call it, that you came to him $12,000 in notes _ 
and obtained $12,000 in notes, and left the impression by your manner jhaking the” 
_ or by what you said, that the effect of his giving them would be that action of the 
the proceedings in the Committee would be more favourable to him favourable to. 
than if he did not give these notes?—No; well, if that was the impres- }it.2 false im- 
sion it is a false impression. I can positively swear that I never insinu- 
ated to Mr. Whitehead that I was going to buy any one, or was going 
to pay any one or even suggested to him that there was anything 


wrong. He frequently said little things that I took no notice of at all. 


13408. If he had suggested to you to do something wrong, do you} 
mean you would have taken no notice of it ?—Something wrong ? 


13409. Yes; you made use of that language ?—I said he did not 
‘suggest anything wrong, because if he had I would certainly have 
explained to him that the thing could not have been done, the same as 
J had when he suggested to me to get the 185 miles contract, without 
" any tender, on the Pacific Railway. I wrote to him and afterwards 
explained to him that it was impossible to ask the Government to do a 
thing of the kind. 

13410. I understand you to say that, although this [$12,000 of notes 
» had been given to you as accommodation entirely, that shortly after- 
wards a new arrangement was made by which he agreed to make it a 

‘debt between you ?—Yes. 


13411. And that this was done in consideration of your freeing him 
from the bargain which he had made, to the effect that if he obtained 
the contracts on sections A and B, or on those two scctions united under 
“the name of C, or failing to obtain these but succeeding in getting an 


‘interest in another person’s contract, that you were to have a share in Substance of con~ 
it, and that the giving up of this claim was the consideration for his \iMy'Whitenead 
+ undertaking to pay the $12,000 ?—I do not remember precisely what agreed to pay the: 
; j i notes for $12,000 
the conversation was in full. on condition of | 
rs ; 3 : he agreement to 
_ 13412. Is that the substance of it ?—It is the substance of it. There give witness a 
was a conversation in which I said I have those notes of yours—— pipre in woos 
13413. I have no objection to your giving the details of it—I would up. ©" 
rather if you remember them ?—Very well, I will not do it. In February or 
: C . r March, 1879, when, 
13414, At the time that he was tendering for this work, did you Whitehead was 
know anything about his circumstances ?—At that time, in February ections a and B 
or March, he told me that his circumstances were very good—very witness under- 
z stood his circum~ 
2 ood. ababeee were 
: , : ; ‘ good. 
18415. In May, at the time he gave you this substituted agreement, 
did you not understand that he was under the impression that Mr. 
Manning and the persons connected with him were trying to get his 


contract out of his hands ?—Yes—no, not at that time, 
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and Tendering 
generally— 

AUeged impro- 
per influences 


In May, White- 
head told witness 
that his financial 
position was 

“all right,’’ but 
that if pressed by 
all his creditors 
they might get 
coutract out of 
his hand. 


Witness’s im- 
pression in May, 
i879, regarding 
Whitehead’s 
financial position. 


That he was all 
right financially 
ut pushed. 


Reasons why 
witness did not 
think that White- 
head would have 
to pay a bonus to 
get in with the 
contractors on 
section B, 


13416. When was it?—That was some time in August. At that time 
I had heard of the amalgamation between Mr. Whitehead, Fraser & } 
Grant and some others, and that they were in fact going to buy Mr. 
Whitehead out, or that he was going to get their section or interest and : 
amalgamate with the rest; that was the understanding I heard from | 
some one who came from there. 


13417. Did you know anything of his affairs in May: were they — 
flourishing or depressed ?—He told me that he was all right, only thatif 
he was pressed by all the other creditors who claimed—that if all his 
other creditors concentrated, they might get the contract out of his 
hands. 


13418. Was it not a struggle with him at that time to hold his own: 
did you not understand that from the way that he was pressed by his 
creditors, and all surrounding circumstances?—TI did not understand 
that he was pressed then, but later on—except one claim that pressed 
him and that was the Manitoba Powder Co. who held notes. 


13419. When did you understand that they were pressing him and 
likely to arrest him ?—In August, 1879. In May, I think, they were 
pressing him a little because they always came to me to explain, 
because Mr. Whitehead said I was looking after all his business for — 
him, and they consulted meas to whether it was better to follow him 
up. 

13420. Supposing as you had reason to think that you.knew the 
state of his affairs, what do you say was your impression about thera 
at that time ?—My impression at that time was that he was all right 
financially, but that he was cramped and pushed because he had assumed 


“a pretty heavy burden, and was carrying them all himself. | 


13421. You understood that he was cramped and pushed then ?—I 
understood that he was cramped and pushed for some time to come for 
ready money. 

13422. If you understood that how did you think it likely that he 
was in a position to buy an interest in some other person's contract, on — 
this 185 miles, he being already pushed and cramped—because you say 
that the probability of his purchasing a new interest was the reason 
for his becoming a promissor on those notes : are these two things 
‘consistent ?—I think they are quite consistent so far as the position was 
concerned; that Mr. Whitehead would have brought in others with — 
capital, and by amalgamating the entire work with the united capital — 
and means of access to this new work, and utilizing all the rolling stock — 
and plant which might otherwise lay idle, it would be most -beneficial — 
to him; that there was a great deal of rolling stock and plant that he 
had done with and which he would have been paid for by his partners, — 
and would have been allowedso much, At that time I considered Mr. — 
Whitehead was very well off, and if he was cramped he was only . 
cramped because he had large amounts of cash to pay out for the time, 
but I never knew until August that he was in pushed circumstances. — 


13423. Do you not think that if he obtained an_ interest 
in this other work of Fraser & Grant, that that would involve 
the payment by him of a cons:derable. bonus?—No, I did 
not; because I looked upon it that it would be of mutual advantage 
to them—that if they amalgamated on section 15, the advan-— 
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_ tage would be all on their side; that they would have access to their 
- work which they had not then; that they would have plant and rolling 
stock to hand, instead of buying it at first price, and the experience 
which Mr. Whitehead had of the work there for years before; con- 
sequently, I think there was a mutual advantage to be derived from 
such an amalgamation. 


__ 13424, Then this arrangement which you say you fancy was likely 
_ .to take place, and which induced you to refuse to give up your third 
_ interest without consideration ?—I did not refuse. 


_ 13425. Yes, you did refuse, according to your evidence on Saturday ? 
—I said it was rather unfair to me to do so without giving me some 
writing. 
13426. Does not that amount to a refusal to give it up, except on a 
new condition ?—Well, I never said that I would not give up the notes. 


13427. You said, the other day, you would decline to do so, unless 
you got a written agreement ?—Put it that way if you like. [ remem- 

ber there was no refusal on my part, because he made the proposition 
and seemed anxious, and consequently I had no reason to refuse. I 
remember saying to him 


a 13428. Really, Mr. Mackintosh, you forget what you say. Your 
' evidence was in substance this: that when he proposed to tear up 
- the old agreement, you said it would not be fair to you, because you 
- would have nothing to show, and you required him to do something 
else, and that condition was to become the real, as well as the nominal, 
_ -promisor on these notes ?—-No; he did not say: “ you must give me 
= notes.” — 
y 13429. I said that the condition was that he was to become in sub- 
- stance the promisor of the notes ?—Yes. 


13430. And you made that a condition to the tearing up of the old 
pond; now I understand you to say the reason why you did not give 

up the bond without any new consideration was this: that you had been 
led to believe he was likely to enter into some contemplated arrange- 
ment with these other men ?—Yes. 


13431. And now you say it was not only that he was to have asharein 
i theirs, but they were to have a share in his ?—There would be two or 
' three statements made as to what the probabilities were, and I could 
not at that time know which wascorrect. I had reason, and substantial 
' yeason, to believe that some amalgamation was to take place, but in 
_ what way I could not tell, and the fact that Mr, Whitehead came to me 
and wanted me to annul the agreement strengthened my impression 
_ that there was something that he was not telling me. 


13432. Did you wish us to understand the other day that you looked 
forward to his making an arrangement, which would be of benefit to 
himself, with those other parties who had got sections A and B? 
—Precisely. 

18433. And it was because you had that interest you wished to get 

$12,000 ?—Precisely. 

-_—s«- 13434. You say now the arrangement which you contemplated as 

possible under the circumstances was this: that besides his getting a 
 ghare in their new contract he was. giving up his interest in his old 

_ contract—is that right ?—Besides getting a share ? 

58 
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per influence. 


Different state- 
ments abroad as 
to what was like- 
ly to happen 
regarding sec- 
tions A and B, 
and contract 165, 


Well understood 
that contract 1b a 
favourable con- 
tract. 


How witness 
‘would have re- 
garded an amal- 
gamation of the 
‘contracts. 


Didinot appeal to 
any Minister to 
get Whitehead 
the advance of 
$40,000 on his 
plant. 


13435. Besides getting a share in theirs they were to get a share in 


- 
= 
4 


p=. 


his : have you not just stated that it was by amalgamating section 15 : 


and sections A and B, that he was to get control of both ?—That was 
my information. 


13436. I want to know what was operating in your mind ?—All these 
things were operating in my mind. 

13437. I am trying to find out the moving spring which led to this 
transaction which you describe, and I want to have your impression : 
do you say it was contemplated in the arrangement that he was to give 
up part of section 15, as far as you could surmise at the time ?~I mean 
to say it was, but there were different statements abroad, and [ had 
heard different ones as to what was probable, and Mr. Whitehead also 
stated to me: “these men cannot go on with their work.” He wrote 
that to me and in conversation said so. 


13438. Did you think contract No. 15 had been let at favourable 
prices to the contractor ?—Yes. 

13439. It is well understood that section 15 was a favourable contract ? 
—That was my impression. 

13440. It was apparently the general impression amonyst contractors 
also, was it not ?—Yes; the prices were good; but Mr. Whitehead was 
very reticent about the matter. 

13441. If that was part of the price, the giving up of a share in that 
favourable contract by which he could have obtained an interest in the 
new contract, did you still think it was a very favourable arrangement 
in which your one-third interest would have been of advantage to you ? 
—If he had done that there would have been time for me to consider ; 
but I really would never consider it a favourable thing, and that was 
what was operating upon my mind, to be willing to get out of the 
whole thing at once and have no more to do with it. Of course there 
were details and circumstances that I had quite forgotten in the matter ; 
I never gave it a second thought. 


13442, Do you remember the fact of an advance of some $40,000 
or $50,000 to Mr. Whitehead on his plant? I think you have 
spoken about that?—In i878; I don’t know whether he got it in 
1878 or the beginning of 1879—but he made application, I think, for 
$8,000, somewhere there. 


13443, I think the books show that he asked for $100,000 ?—Yes ; 
I think he did. 


13444. Mr. Marcus Smith advised it, but Mr. Fleming recommended 
it to be $40,000 ?—They refused it. 


13445. What I was endeavouring to lead up to was this: did you 
take any part in obtaining this advance for him ?—No part any more 
than I did for his other business. I did not appeal to any Minister 
for it. 

13446. For the present confine your remarks to this one transaction: 
did you take any part in this one?—If I knew the date I could tell ; 
my impression is he made application for one this year. 


13447. This transaction was long before this year ?—Then, of course, 
I would have something to do with it. That would be in 1879, I think. 
After he had paid up that money he made application to have it 
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enlarged again and have the drawback. There was astrike on the.work. ,feccn ae 
I think I remember it. a Eves caves 
__ 13448, In the Blue Book of 1879, in the evidence taken before a Took no parti n 
~ Select Committee of the Senate on matters relating to the Canadian negotiations in 
Pacific Railway west of Lake Superior, there appears on page 120 a Walehead gee 
report of Mr. Sandford Fleming : he mentions that the contractor for $4000 on plant. 
section 15 applied for an advance of $100,000 to enable him to carry . 
on the work; that Mr. Smith gave it as his opinion that the Govern- 
_ ment would not only be perfectly safe in advancing the sum, but that 
it would be expedient, and good policy to do so; and a copy of Mr. 
Fleming’a report is attached, by which it will be seen that he recom- 
mended an advance, but not to the extent strongly advised by Mr. 
Smith, instead of $100,000 his recommendation was $40,000—that 
appears to have been in May, 1878 : now, with these facts before you, 
| do you say whether you took any part in these negotiations or not? 
_ —No; I was away at that time—away the whole summer for two or 
three months. I was only home on Saturday. 

13449. Have you been interested at any time on any other trans- Never sought or 
action connected with the Canadian Pacific Railway besides those spe eee 
‘that you have described ?—No ; I have not been interested in any of the dered for on 


m . Canadian Pacifie 
Pacific Railway contracts. : Railway, save 


. é Fi F those tendered 
13450. Did you at one time propose to obtain or obtain any share for by Whitehead. 


in a tender made for any of the works besides those of Mr. Whitehead’s ? 


_ —No, not a doilar. 


- 13451. Was it intended, so far as you know, that you were to be a 
partner in Bowie & McNaughton’s tender ?—I never had a word with 


- them. I think I was away at the time. I was away a great deal at 


the time that work was going on, down in Montreal, and I never had 
» any interest with them. They never asked me; but anything they 
_ would have asked me to do I would bave done. They did not ask me. 


13452. Did you do nothing to obtain an interest ?—No. 


13453. You have no interest in the contract in any way ?—No; I 
have no interest in any railway contract or any branch of the public 
service. Jam not interested in any. 


13454. Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian Pacific 

_ Railway which you can state to us by way of evidence ?—Nothing that 

_ I can state by way of evidence, except general hearsay. Nothing in 
_ connection with the Pacific Railway that I know of. 


James Cooper, sworn and examined : COOPER. ; 
By the Chairman :— Purchase of ; 
13455. Where do you live ?—In Montreal. Tendering. 


13456. Are you engaged in business ?—Yes. 
13457. What business ?—Hardware and railway supplies—principally Engaged in hard~ 
railway supplies. We ae aaa 
13458. What is the name of your firm ?—Cooper, Fairman & Co. “ 
13459. Have you had any business connections with the affairs of 
_ the Pacific Railway ?—Yes. 
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| Dendering. 13460. What were the first transactions?—I do not remember } 
exactly; I am not prepared to say what were the first transactions. I~ 
have no book before me to note what it was. 


13461. What is the first that you remember ?—I remember the larger 
transactions. 


13462. Which of those ?—The spikes, bolts and rails. [ would not be 
prepared to say that they were the first transactions. 


13463. I mean the first that you remember ?—I remember supplying 
the Government with spikes, steel rails, bolts and nuts. 


Contract No.8 13464. Was there a distinct contract for these articles which you now 
mention ?—On bolts and nuts there was; but the other transaction for 
rails we were acting as agents for the Mersey Iron and Steel Co.; 
we were representing the Mersey Steel and Iron Works in our trans- 
actions with the Government. 


13465. You mean that the property that was sold in that transaction 
did not belong to you ?—No. 


13466. They belonged to some other firm ?—We were acting for the: 
Mersey Co. 


13467. Who composed your firm at the time that you entered into 
that transaction ?—If I knew the date of the transaction I could tell 
you. I really did not look up these matters or make any preparation 
at all. 


13468. When were you informed that you would likely be questioned — 
about it to-day ?—Some day last week, I think it was. I was not in-— 
formed of the nature of the questions I would be asked, so I could not 
make any preparation. . 7 

Remembers _ 13469. Do you remember the fact that the Government issued adver- 

Seeing advertise- tisements inviting tenders for steel rails, some time in the fall of 1874?" 

rails. —I remember the fact of seeing the advertisement in the western — 
papers. I happened to be in Toronto at the time, and I think I saw it~ 
in the Globe ; but I would not be prepared to swear whether it was in 
1873 or in 1874. 


Remembers that : te 
Ree foere. 13470. Do you remember that the time for receiving tenders was 


ceiving tenders ; atin ye Sas 
Setea be extended by a subsequent advertisement ?—Yes, I saw that. 
subsequent ad- ’ 
vertisement. 13471. Do youremember whether you tendered under the subsequent — 


advertisement ?—It might possibly be that we did, but I have no recol- 
lection ; I happened to be away from home. 


Does not know 13472. Do I understand.you tosay that you think you did not tender 
octet io tore Up to the time named by the subsequent advertisement ?—I could not 
second advertise- say whether we tendered before. I do not know whether there were two 
ment, . . : ° 
applications or two tenders went in, or whether they received tenders 
on the first advertisement. 
Put in a tender 13473. I have not yet spoken of the time or occasion when the first 
within timenam- advertisements were published, my questions have been directed 
pros bf Faas altogether to the time mentioned in the CO RSA aT. that was. 
nae as appears by the Return to Parliament the “1.874 : now, I 
am asking whether you put in a tender within the time named in the 
later advertisement ?— Yes. 
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_ 13474, At the time named for receiving tenders in the later advertise- 
» ment, can you say who composed your firm ?—That is in October ? 


13475. No; I think the later time was the 16th November ?—I could 
_ not positively tell you, I could not positively swear ; but I think there 
_ were three members of the firm, though I would not be positive, I 
~ would not be positive whether there were three members of the firm at 
- that date. I could not be sure. I could not tell at least on oath. I would 
_ not like to be positive. ; 


» 13476. Without making it a matter of certainty, will you state your 
_ impression—we can, perhaps, ascertain more definitely afterwards ?—I 
_ think that I should suppose that Mr. Mackenzie—Mr. Charles Mac- 
_ kenzie—was a member of the firm at that time. I suppose so. I think 
_ so. I know he had been talking about retiring, but I do not know 
_ whether he served us with his notification before that or after; that is 
the reason I have hesitation about saying so. Without looking it over, 
’ JI could not answer you exactly ; in fact lam nearly always the absentee 
-of the firm. I used to be on the road most of the time and | am not as 
well posted perhaps as I ought to be. 

13477. Look at the tender now handed you, and please say in whose 
writing itis—the written part of it?—Yes, I can do that very easily ; 
that is Mr. Fairman’s signature. 


13478. What is the signature to it?—The signature is per Cooper, 
Fairman & Co., Agent, Montreal.” That is the Mersey Steel and 
‘Tron Co., and signed “ Cooper, Fairman & Co., Agent.” 


13479. Do you see attached to that tender a letter signed by Cooper 
‘Fairman & Co.?—Yes; there is a letter dated November 14th, 1874. 


13480. Who is the writer of that ?—M. Fairman. 


_ 13481. That tender which you looked at is, I think, for delivery at 
- Montreal ?—Yes, the printed one. 


13482. In fact it alludes to delivery somewhere ?—To delivery on 
4 the wharf at Montreal. Yes, I see that. 

13483. There is another tender for delivery at other points, Duluth 
“or Thunder Bay : please look at that and say how that is signed ?—Yes, 
 Ysee it is to deliver at Duluth or Thunder Bay; that is signed by 
- Cooper, Fairman & Co., at Monteeal. 


i, 13484. That does not purport to be on behalf of another person or 
firm, does it?—No ; I should judge not. 

13485. It purports to be on their own account : T am not asking you 
what understanding there was between your firm and any other party 
- —I am asking you if the tender purports to be on behalf of your firm 
or not ?—It looks like it. 

13486. In whose writing is the envelope addressed attached to it ?— 
_ That is Mr, Fairman’s writing. 

13487. Is it upon one of these tenders that you understand your firm 
‘obtained a contract for rails, in the name of the Mersey Co. ?— 
We tendered on behalf of the Mersey Co., and got 20,000 tons, I 
_ think it was, of rails. I do not know whether it was 20,000 tons or 
not, but we got a considerable quantity. 


di, 
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Could not posi- 
tively swear who 
composed the 
firm, November, 
1874. Could not 
say whether at 
that time there 
were three mem-= 
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Thinks that 

Charles Macken- 

zie was a member 

of firm at that 
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whether Charles 
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this time. 
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handwriting of 
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& Co. 


For delivery at 
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Another tender 
for delivery at 
Duluth or Thun- 
der Bay signed by 
Cooper, Fairman 
& Co. 


Tender purports 
to be on account 
of Cooper, Fair- 
man & Co, 


Got 20,600 tons om 
behalf of Mersey 


Co. 
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Fairman the core 
responding mem- 
ber of firm. 


Witness travel- 
ling member of 
firm. 


13488. Had you any part in any other tender besides these two 
which I have mentioned to you ?—Yes, we had. 


13489. What other ?—We had ; there was another quantity of rails. 
which we supplied on behalf of Naylor, Benzon & Oo. 


13490. That was not awarded in consequence of any of the tenders 
at this time ?—I cannot say. 


13491. Do you remember whether you took any part alone, although 
on behalf of the firm, in the correspondence upon the subject of any of 
these rails ?—No. 


13492, On page 37 of a Return to the House of Commons, a printed. 
copy of a letter, purporting to be written by you alone, appears : please 
look at it?—Possibly ; 1 do not remember, That is a letter dated—that 
is the time Mr. Fairman was in England. 


13493. It was on the subject of these rails, some part of them, was 
it not ?—I will read it as I nav adpeposion that there ever was such a 
letter written. I see-it-is Mr. Bass ere; itis amisprint,itshould . 
have been from Mr, @érmain® > 


13494, Can you say which member of your firm usually took part in 
the negotiations or the correspondence about any of these rails, being 
at Ottawa at the time of that correspondence or negotiation ?—Mr. 
Fairman, : 


13495. Were you here taking any part in any of those doings ?—No. 


13496. Did I understand you to say that you are the travelling 
member of the firm ?—Yes; I am travelling on ordinary business. I 
was up west most of the time when these negotiations were going on. 
T happened to be at home when Mr. Fairman was in England, and that 
is the reason why this letter was written by me. 


13497, When you travelled westward, as a rule did you go to the 
furthest point first about your business and take your orders on your 
way homeward, or do you take them up on your way from home ?—It 
depends on the ground I take; sometimes I commence in the west 
where | happened to have engagements at certain points. I have gone 
100 miles sometimes, and returned next day; itis quite a common thing 
todo, I have gone to Chatham, for instance, and taken an order, and 
come right back again to Toronto, 


13498. Do you remember where you were when you first had any 


‘intimation that this contract was awarded to your firm ?—No; I do not. 


Cannot say how 
where or when he 
first heard of 
contract. 


13499. Do you remember how it was communicated to you, whether || 
by word or mouth, or by letter 2—I could not say. 


13500. Do you remember who communicated it to you ?—I could 
not say. 


13501. Has that been a matter which you have considered at any 
time before this examination ?—What is that, Sir? 


13502. Whether any particular person communicated to you the fact 
of the awarding of the contract, and where you were at the time, and 
who it was ?—No; it never occurred to me before. I have no recol- 
lection, and could not tell you the way I got the information ; whether 
I was at home or in the west, or where I was. 
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13503, Could you tell where you were when you first learned that meretien <i 
one of your partners was about to retire, or wished to retire?—Yes; | with firm of 
think I could. I think I was in Montreal. I think [ received a letter {O0PQ> fale 
in Montreal to that effect. In Montreal 
© 13504. From whom ?—From Mr. Mackenzie—from Mr. Charles Mac- hesvatnan 
 konzic. Charles Macken- 
2 zie wished to 


~ 13505. Could you give any information now about the date of that 7!" 
7 letter?—No; I could not. It just occurs to me that such is the case, 
~ but I do not remember the date. 


' 13506. Have you the letter now, if you received such a letter ?—I 
_ do not know ; 1 do not think it. 


_ 18507. Why do you not think it ?—Because it would have probably 

_ come tome. My own personal letters I generally tore up, but letters 

_ to the firm I generally kept filed away. 

» 13508. But you do not think that that !etter would come to the firm Thinks letter 

_ as well as to you ?—No; I do not think so. Magen ze font 


13509. Why do you think it would come to you alone ?—Because he sant ee Cota 


4 wentin with me first, before Mr, Fairman became a partner. 


2 13510, Mr. Fairman came into the partnership after him ?—Yes; 
Mr. Mackenzie started with me,or at least assisted me to start the 
- business in 1872; and then, whenI took Mr. Fairman in, I found I 

could not run the business alone, and then Mr. Fairman entered the 
_ partnership. Of course, in a matter of that kind, he would likely com- 
- maunicate to me. 


13511. You are aware that there has been a great deal of correspon- 
‘dence and many assertions on this subject ?—There has been too much 
_ altogether. 

13512. But would that be the means of refreshing your memory on 
the subject, because it is a matter on which public attention has been 
“concentrated ?—I have seen a great deal of it for years, but I have not 
read them, and do not intend to read them. 


- 13513. As to those dates, do you say it is a matter which you have 
not considered of late years ?—What dates ? 


° 13514. The date of your dissolution of partnership, the date of the Withdrawal at 
contract being awarded, and the date at which it was communicated to pagar cay 
you ?—The date of the understanding of the dissolution of the partner- 

‘ship was at the end of the year. Of course I will tell you what | know; But notification 


: Sak ity : : f withdrawal i 
but I received a notification of the desire to withdraw before that. I Gctoberor Nove 


could not say whether it was in October or November. ember. 
13515. When you say the end of the year, do you mean the calendar Means by end of| 
“year, or the year of the partnership ?—The Ist of January; but Mr. Jahan.’ ° 
-Fairman was in England, and we could not pass the documents without 


the signature of the firm. 

- 13516. Was that the time you wrote to the Departmentin your own 
‘name, when he was in England ?—Yes. 

‘ 135.7. And it was at that time that the partnership could not be 
concluded because he was in England ?—Yes. 


_ 13518. So that this date on which you wrote in your own name 
would show the year which he was in Hngland ?—Certainly. 
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13519. And it would be the 31st December following that, that your 
partnership ended ?—No, Ist January, 1875. 


13520. Do you say then that your partnership ended on the 31st 
December, 1874 ?—Yes, 1874. 


13521. It ended in obedience to the previous notification ?—It ended 
on the previous notification that it should be severed at once, but of 
course we could not do it until we closed our books ; we could possibly 
arrange it then, but we could not arrange it in October when our busi- 
ness was going on. We could not stop all our business to take stock 
and close our books; of course it would be impossible until the end of 
the year. 


‘ 
: 
: 
4 
a 
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Mr. Mackenzie, he had the right to end it at any time he might name, 
and could dictate the terms upon which it was to be euded, or with 
reference to the terms with which it was to be ended, or were the terms 
upon which it might be ended a matter for negotiation between all the 
partners ?—I could not say that ; I could not tell. I do not think I ever 
read the document twice, but we all take it for granted ihatifany one _ 
member of the firm wish to retire we would not stand in his way. If 
JT wished to retire on the Ist of January, Mr. Fairman would be willing 
that I should do so. } 


13523. But do you think he would be willing todo so uponany terms _ 
you chose to name?—No; because I would be « full partner and Mr. . 
Mackenzie was only a special partner. 


| 
13522. Do you know whether by the terms of your partnership with q 


13524. I am endeavouring to ascertain this: whether, according to 
your understanding of the substance of the transaction, Mr. Mackenzie _ 
could dictate the terms upon which he should retire, as well as the time 
of retiring ?—As special partner I should think he could. 


13525. What do you consider the terms to be then ?—That is for him 
to say, not me, of course. 


13526. Have you nothing to say upon the subject?—Nothing at all. — 


13527. Do you say that whatever terms he chose to name must be 
accepted by the other partners ?—I would not like to say that. Itisa 
point of mutual agreement I suppose, or it might be a point of mutual — 
agreement. I would not like to discuss that point. Ido not want to — 
have any trouble with anybody, and as long as I can meet them fairly, 
I will meet them without referring to law or anything else. I do not 
know what privileges he might have had; of course I could not tell. 


13528. Have you any impression about what privileges he might 
have had on the understanding of the subject between you ?—I do not 
know how you mean to imply that. . 


13529. Had you any understanding at all about the substance of the 
bargain ?—When he notified me? 


13530. First of all I am speaking about the terms of the partnership 
and irrespective of the terms in the written agreement between you : 
Tam asking you whether you had any understanding in your mind 
about what was agreed to between you and Charles Mackenzie ?—Do 
you mean if he continued in the firm ? 7 
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13531. I want you to tell me if you remember any understanding 
there was between you ?—I do not see the question. If you can put it 


i another way probably I can see it clearly. 


13532, I wish to know whether when you went into partnership 
with Mr, Charles Mackenzie, there was any understanding as to the 


: ‘proportion of his capital that should be withdrawn by him in case he 
» retired ?—There was no understanding. 


.13533. Then was it a question for negotiation at that time as to how 
much of the capital it would be right for him to take out ?—No; I 
merely stated in writing to him, if | remember right, that all I would 


' undertake to pay him back would be the amount that he had put in, 


- that is all J would undertake under the circumstances—that he should 


a5 
cies 


- should know what he is 
of the kind. 


take out what he had put in as his agreement. 


13534. If you had made two or three times the amount of your 
original capital, would it not be fair that he should take out more than 


he had put in ?—Not under those circumstances. 


.13535. Why ?—On retiring just on his own opinion a man cannot 
do that without having to suffer some loss. 


13536. Suppose instead of making a considerable addition to your 
capital you had lost a portion of it?—Yes; but I do not suppose any- 
thing of the kind. 


13537. Mr. Mackenzie was under that impression ?—Mr. Mackenzie 
talking about first before supposing anything 


13538. What do you say on that subject?—That is my private 
business. If my banker wishes to know, I am willing to show him, 
but I think I can claim the privilege of that being private property of 
my own. I noticed that a 

13539. Then you do not wish to corroborate his statement on that 
subject ?—I do not, most emphatically. If he had stated so in his 
evidence, I do not think I have read it, but certainly if he did he had 


- no warrant for it. I say I never read it. I did glance over it, but I 
_ have no knowledge of what he said more than a child. 


13540, But if he did say so you do not wish to corroborate it ?—No. 
~ 13541. Do you know whether there was a clause in your partnership 


or in your understanding—I do not mean your partnership deed—that 
_ the partnership should exist for a certain length of time ?—I think so. 
I think the term was four or six years, perhaps seven. 
something about that—a little over four years—between four and six. 


I know it is 


13542. That time had not expired when the dissolution took place ? 
—No. 


13543. Are you willing to answer this: whether, in your opinion, at 


the time of the dissolution with Mr. Mackenzie the arrangement that 


was made insured him a greater benefit than if the partnership had 
been wound up and he had taken his share at that time? I do not 
insist upon your answering this question, because I do not feel quite 
sure that the affairs of your partnership are, properly speaking, within 


: the matters pertaining to the Pacific Railway, although I think they 


have been made go by rumour and assertion and it is for the purpose 
_ of clearing up these things that I am giving yot this opportunity. I 
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When C. Mac- 
kenzie wished to 
go he said tohim: 
“You can have 
your capital, and 
there is no man 
knows anything 
about our affairs 
except my 
partner and 
myself.’ 


Fairman went to 
England Decem- 
ber, 1874. 


Corresponded in 
name of firm 
with Bucking- 
bam, Secretary 
to Minister. 


Nothing in mem- 
orandum or book 
to inform him 


am only asking you*whether you are willing to answer that question ? 
—1 think the question is not necessary, simply from the fact that I 
notified him that all he could have if he wished to retire would be his 
capital, consequently that answers the question. I notified him that 
all he could take out—it he retired he could have his capital. I notified 
him to that effect. 


13544. Are you making this suggestion in order to create the impres- 
sion upon our minds that you were diminishing his rights by that 


offer 2—I am not prepared to say whether you take that view of it or 


not. 


13545. I am asking you whether you intended me to adopt that view 
—whether you are making the suggestion in that direction, that by 
your notice you diminished his rights rather than increased them ?—I 
could not say. I never informed him anything about it. When he 
wished to go, I said: ‘“‘ You can have your capital, and there is no man 
knows anything about our affairs except my partner and myself.” 


13546. Are you willing to answer this: whether, if the partnership 
had been dissolved at that time, you and Mr. Fairman would have got 
your capital as well as Mr. Mackenzie ?—If the partnership had been 
dissolved ? 

13537. Yes; if-in your opinion the whole partnership had been 
dissolved, and the affairs wound up, you and Mr. Fairman would have 
got your capital ?—Of course they could have got their capital. The 
firm were able to take their capital out of the business. 


13548. You mean out of the assets of the business, not out of any 


private person’s business ?—The assets of the business is all Iam worth. — 


You know Mr. Mackenzie's liability has no limit to me. 

13549. Do you mean by that, when you say that you and Mr, Fair- 
man could have taken out-of the business your whole capital—that is 
the whole of the capital put in—that the business had been so successful 
that none of the capital had been lost ?—I could not answer that now 
without acquainting myself more fully with the subject. 


13550. I do not wish to press you any further on that subject. Do 
you remember what time Mr. Fairman went to England in that year? 
—Mr. Fairman entered the firm in 1373. 1a 

13551, What time did he go to England ?—In December, 1874. 

13552. And what time did he return ?—In March. 

13553. Then during that time if any correspondence took place by 
your firm it would be by yourself would it not ?—By myselt. 

13554. And after Mr. Fairman’s return who would do the correspond- 
ing ?—Mr. Fairman probably would doit. Not in every case, but 
generally. 

13555. Did you correspond in the name of the firm with Mr. 
Buckingham, the Secretary of the Minister ?—In the name of the firm? 

13556. Yes ?—I could not say for certain. 

13557. Did you in your own name about any of this rail matter or 
bolts ?—I do not recollect. 


13558. Do you think you have any means of informing yourself, 
either by books or papers, as to the time when you got information of 


al 
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this contract being let to you, or when you got the first notification Fela om Otel 


that Mr. Mackenzie wished to retire ?—No. with firm of 

‘ i ; Cooper, Fairs 
13559. Can you say which of those matters was first communicated ™#n & Co. 
to you—the fact of your getting the contract or the fact that Mr. hen ne sOtee 
Mackenzie wished to retire?—I cannot say. I could not place them. tract having boca 


e+. ’ let or Mackenzie’s 
It is so long ago. determination to 


_ 13560. Has this matter not been discussed by you and Mr. Fairman ?¢tire. 
_ and Mr. Mackenzie since those events, and with reference to the rela- 
tive dates ?—It was never spoken of. 


13561. Nor written about ?—Nor written about. 


13562. And have you taken no means to refresh your memory on 
_ those subjects ?—No, I have not taken much interest in the matter 
_ after it. went through. Business matters come before us every day, and 
_ our minds are fully occupied from time to time. 


13563. Then you say that since those events have happened you 
have not taken paius to refresh your minds as to the relative dates ?— 
The dates of all our letters are there. 


_ 18564. I am speaking of the dates of these two events only—one the 
_ awarding of the contract for rails to your firm, the other the notifica- Has taken no 
' tion by Mr. Mackenzie that he was to retire?—No; I have never refresh his 


_ spoken of it, and the thing has never occurred to me for years. tea 


_ 13565. Do you remember, while you were in Toronto, teiling any 
_ person before you knew Mr. Mackenzie wished to retire, that you had 
' got the contract ?—No. If we had got it 1 might have told somebody. 


13566, I am asking you whether youremember the circumstance ? 
_-—I do not remember the circumstance, 


13567. Do you remember the circumstance of hearing, while you 
_ were up west, that you had got the contract, or hearing it by letter from 
‘Charles Mackenzie? No; Ido not. I got no such letter. 


13568. Nor telegram ?—Nor telegram. . 


© 13569, Nor any such communication as far as you know ?—As far 
as I know I can sincerely say I do not recollect anything of the kind. 


I could not believe it except it was put before me—the facts. 
The reason why 


13570. I suppose you are aware that there have been a great many be didnot read up 


‘rumours about all this sort of thing ?—Yes; that is why I have not as to the facts 


K : . é hat t 
ead up on the subject at all. I heard so much of it. tha ae 


13571. In these negotiations between the Department and your firm, 777°" 


did you take an active part, or did you leave Mr. Fairman, when he 
) was in the country, to do the negotiating ?—Principally Mr. Fairman. 
I may say altogether Mr. Fairman when he was at home. 

13572. Besides the contract for materials, such as rails and bolts, did 
‘you enter into any contract for transportation ?—Yes. 


~ 13573. Do you remember whether in that matter you were repre- 
' senting some other firm, or was it entirely on your own account ?— 
cannot say. Mr. Fairman might be able to answer that question. 


__ 13574, Did your firm own any steamboats at any time, or have you Firm owns no 
been awarded the contract upon the boats of other firms, if you did P0ats 
enter into any contracts for transportation ?—We do not own any boats. 


_ 13575. Have you owned any during this period ?—No. 
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Contract No. 15. 
¥raser & Grant- 


Whitehead 13576. Did you take any part in bringing about the partnership 

Partmership. potween Fraser and Grant and Whitehead in connection with the 
Pacific Railway contract ?—-Well, it is a very long story that I do not 
know how to set around in conversation at all. Mr. Whitehead knew 
his own business, and I do not suppose I had anything to do with them 
going in. I do not know how to put it. I can tell you that better in 
conversation than by answering a question. 


13577. Do you mean by stating it in the shape of a history ?—Yes. 


Statement as to 13578. Please do it in that way ?—Mr. Whitehead was very much 
part taken by. behind in his payments, and we had a pretty large account with him 
ing ee over due—once as large as $40,000—and found it impossible to get our 
Whitehead and money and get paid; and he got into a pretty tight place up in Winni- 
Fraser & Grant. peg there—I forget the month it was—but last fall the Ontario Bank 

took the whole of his estimate and kept it. He gave me an order for 

$8,000, and the bank retained the whole of the estimate, and left me 
Fraser &Grant without anything. Fraser & Grant madea proposition to Whitehead 
propored aif that if he took them in—he had been negotiating before, I suppose—if 
ee he took them in that they would buy half the plant. 


13579. Were you present at that proposition, or at any time when it 
was repeated between them ?—I was present, yes; and Mr. Young was 
present, and George Brown of the Ontario Bank was present, and Mr. 
Whitehead, and | think Dr. Schultz—I am not sure. I proposed 
several names to him. I proposed Mr. Rogers, and I proposed Manning 
& MeDonald and Fraser & Grant, and suggested all these names to 
help him out of his difficulties. My interest was with Whitehead, to 
try and carry him through. 


13580. Do you think it was your suggestion of those names which 


led finally to their being taken in as partners ?—I think not. 


13581. Do you think they had been suggested to him by some one 
else ?—I think that the negotiations had been going on for months 
before that in Ottawa here, when they met here in Ottawa in July. 


13582. When who met ?—Mr. Whitehead and Frazer met last July— 
I mean the July before that. 


Thinksstatement 13583. There have been rumours that Mr. Whitehead was rather 
that Whitehead inclined to take them in as partners on account of the idea that some 
IAEA emltncse member of the Government wished it : do you know anything 
Gri Govanumicae about that arrangement, or that reason ?—I should think it would be 
quite unfounded. qyite unfounded. There would be no foundation for anything of that 
A question of kind. It was a question of dollars and cents with Mr. Whitehead, who 
toe Witexead, Was going to help him out of his difficulties. — I think they were the 

only men who were willing to take hold of him under the difficulties 


in Which he was. 


Arrangement 13584. Do you remember that the arrangement was brought about 
Meet a peels as a business arrangement, or was it in deference to some pressure ?— 
ness basis. Certainly as a business arrangement—purely as a business arrange- 


ment. 
13585. Were you taking an active part in the negotiations, being 
such a large creditor ? ~ Yes. 
Witness’s motive 13586. Is that the only reason that you took an active part in the 
ee Wate. negotiations for the partnership ?—My only reason was being a creditor 
head. to a large amount, and another was that Mr.Whitehead was no financier 
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_ —not being able to conduct his business alone without assistance—that 
_ was my impression, that he was not. 


13587. Were you representing any powder company at any time? 
—Yes. 


13588. Was it in connection with this powder company that you 
had this claim ?—Yes. 


_ 13589, Were youthe manager of the company ?—I was the manager 
myself principally up there. 


13590. Mr. Mackintosh speaks of a claim of some powder company 


' in which he speaks of a Mr. Cooper acting against Mr. Whitehead: 


was that you ?—Yes. 


13591. Had you interviews with Mr, Mackintosh on the subject ?—I 
think so. 


13592. Do you remember conversations or the siibstance of them at 
those interviews ?—The subject generally was Mr. Whitehead’s diffi- 
culties—unable to meet his payments. 


13593. Do you remember what, part Mr. Mackintosh took in any of 
those conversations ?—I looked upon him as a friend of Mr. Whitehead’s 
and one who had a great interest in his welfare, and would try to 
assist him out of his difficulties. He would give him whatever assistance 
he possibly could; either endorse his paper or help him through; he 
seemed to be always behind and always in difficulties, unable to take 
up his paper when it was due. The man was willing enough but never 
seemed to be able. 


13594, You mean Mr. Whitehead ?—Yes; Mr. Whitehead was honest 


‘enough, but never seemed to be able to pay. 


13595. Was there any proposition on your part, or on the part of 
your firm, to arrest Mr. Whitehead on his leaving for Chicago?—I do 


not think so, 1 should doubt it very much; we would have no interest 


in doing that, 


13596. Are you aware of any such proposition ?—To arrest him 
leaving this place ? 


13597. Yes, on his way from here to Manitoba, through Chicago ?— 
There was no serious proposition of that kind. There might have been all 


_ kinds of rumours, but it would be of no interest for any one to do so. 


13598. Do you know whether Mr. Mackintosh had any reason to 


_ ‘suppose that there was an intention of that kind?—He might have 


supposed so at that time. 


13599. Do you know whether he had any reason to suppose so: did 
you discuss the probabilities of the thing with him ?—I could not say I 
might have done so. I might, on the impulse of the moment, have been 
indiscreet enough to say such a thing as that; but it would have been 
seriously against myself if I were to do such a thing as that, because 
our interest was to support Mr. Whitehead and carry him through, 
believing that he would come out right, but I would not say that I 


_ might not have foolishly said such a thing. 


13600. I have not heard that you did say such a thing ?—I have no 


knowledge of saying it; put as a business man it would have been 
_ against my principles, so that I would not entertain it for a moment, 
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as I always worked to carry Mr. Whitehead through his difficulties and — 
carry him along, believing him to be an honest man, but not able to © 
manage his business, and if we could get any one in with him that — 
could manage his business for him they could carry the contract 
through. I would have been an enemy of Mr. Whitehead to do that, 
and I had no wish to injure him, but to try and get our money if I © 
could. 4 


13601. Is this company which you represent known as the Manitoba 
Powder Works ?—Yes. 


13602. In speaking to Mr. Mackintosh upon this subject of Mr. — 
Whitehead’s indebtedness to you did you find it necessary to withhold © 
your intention from Mr. Mackintosh or were you outspoken on the — 
subject ?—I was very outspoken to Mr. Mackintosh, believing that he ~ 
would tell Mr. Whitehead and force him to come to terms with me; 


13603. Did you mean to express your intention to Mr. Mackintosh? — 
—I might have expressed my intentions to him. 


13604. Do you mean that you wished to express more than your | 
intentions to him ?—I might have done so, but I.do not think I ever © 
did express myself in that way. 


13605. I did not understand you to say that you did so expressit: I~ 
will read you what he hassaid: ‘‘Il was further informed that the 
Manitoba Powder Works intended to capias him if he left the city — 
next day for Chicago en route to Winnipeg. Having reason to believe — 
some of those rumours to be substantially founded, and knowing that ~ 
such events would prove disastrous to Mr. Whitehead ;”’ and then he 
goes on to explain what took place, I do not know that he alludes to a 
conversation with you or any one else?—I should say in the face of 
that, that I did not say so, but there must have been some rumours to © 
that effect. 

13606. Your impression is that you did not say so?—My impression ~ 
is that I did not say so. If I did, I only did it for the object that Mr. 
Mackintosh should use greater pressure in trying to get him to settle our 
account ; but it would be quite an absurd thing to think of to do never- 
theless. I always believed Mr. Whitehead was perfectly honest and 
tried to pay, and would pay me every cent as soon as he could, but my. 
desire was to try to-get him to reduce his account as soon as_ he could, 
because it was accumulating. I might have explained to him in con-— 
versation that I had to keep him supplied with explosives to keep his 
contract going, and that his account was doubling on him every month 
and of course I tried to keep it down. 


13607. Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway which you could mention by way of evidence ?—I do not 
know of anything that would be of any importance to you. 


Toussaint TRUDEAU’s examination continued : 
By the Chairman :— 


13608. Have you the papers in any of the matters which you were 
not prepared for last time that you can offer now, or do yoa prefer to 
proceed with the next one ?—I would prefer to proceed with the next. 
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13609. Which is that ?—Contract No. 

and River Steamship Co. It is for the tr 

Montreal to Fort Wiliiam or Duluth. 

_ 13610. Was that work let by public competition ?—Yes, 
13611. Have you the advertisement askin 

produce it. (Hxhibit No. 139.) 


13612. Have you the 
produce a list of tenders. 


insportation of rails fro 


i report upon the tenders received ? 
4 (Exhibit No, 140), 
‘ 13613. To whom was this contract awarded ?—To the 
4 ‘Lake and River Steamship Co. 


13614. Is theirs one of the tenders mentioned jn this report ?—No. 


», 18615. How did they make their tender ?—Tenders were called for 

by advertisement to be received up to the 19th April 
tenders were received: these were opened on the 20t 
"lowest was from EH, Samuel, of Montreal, a 
' lowest from ©. Edwards, 


h April. The 
t $6 per ton, and the second 
of Kingston, $6.25 per ton. On the 22nd 
April Mr. Samuel was called upon to furnish a li 
vessels he intended to employ. On the 26th April Mr. Samuel guar- 
_ anteed in a telegram to ship by first-class propellor. On the 27th 
_ April Mr. Samuel enquires whether Department wishes a larger 
_ quantity of rails carried than the 5,000 tons named in the tender. On 
_the 29th April Mr. Samuel asks for a reply to his tender—says that 
3. ‘security and propellors will be made satisfactory. On the 23rd April, 
| 1875, Messrs. Cooper & Fairman wrote to the Department stating that 
» they consider the Department has accepted their tender for the delivery 
. of rails at Duluth or Thunder Bay. A reference to the tender for the 
/ supply of steel rails, sent in by Messrs. Cooper, Fairman & Co., in 
| November, 1874, shows that one of their tenders was for delivery at 
» Montreal, at the rate of £11 3s. sterling, and another for delivery at 


; 

e Duluth or Thunder Bay, at the rate. of £12 6s., and wharfage and 
a. 

‘ 

: 


x 
‘) 
7 
; 
x: 


+ 
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harbour dues on ports payable by Government. The difference between 
_ delivery at Montreal and Duluth or Thunder Bay, being £1 3s. sterling 
_ or $5.60. The acceptance by the Department was worded as follows :— 


i, ‘* December, 2, 1874, 
4.’ To Messrs. Coopmr, Farman & Co. 


__.“*GgnTLemen,—-The tenders you have made on behalf 
_ of Liverpool, for the supply of eteel rails, 
_ Send you the enclosed draft articles of 
Kindness to have them executed by the c 


t,. 
na 


of the Mersey Steel and Iron Oo., 
&c., having been accepted, I am directed to 

agreement, and to request you to have the 

ompany, and to then return them to me. 


‘RP. BRAUN,” 


In their letter to the Department, of the 23rd of April, Messrs, 
_ Cooper & Fairman urged thut they were committed in the matter of 
charter, &c., for delivery of from 10,000 to 12,000 tons on Lake 
Superior. They also add that they will perfurm the additional service 
_ called for by the tenders for transportation received on the 19th April, 
and not included in their tender of November, 1874, for the sum of 60 

cts. per ton. Messrs. Cooper & Fairman state, in this letter, that in 
_ the matter of transportation westward they represent the Merchants 
_ Lake and River Steamship line consisting of eighteen first class pro- 
‘ pellors. The case having been fully considered, and in view of the fact 
that Mr. Samuel did not appear to be himself the proprietor of suitable 
_ vessels, or to be representing any person or company having the appli- 
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g for tenders ?—Yes ; I 


—Yes; I 


Contract award- 
ed to Merchants 
Lake and Steam- 
ship Co. 

whose name does 
not appear in list 
of tenders sent in 
response to ad- 
vertisement. 


Tenders called for 
19th April, 1875. 


HE. Samuel, lowest, 
tenderer guaran- 
tees to ship by 
first-class pro- 
pellor at $6. 


23rd April, 1875, 
Cooper, Fairman 
& Co. wrote De- 
partment that 
they considered 
the Department 
had accepted 
their tender for 
delivery of rails 
at Duluth or 
Thunder Bay. 


Letter in which, 
according to 
Cooper, Fairman 
& Co., the Depart- 
ment’s giving the 
transportation of 
steel rails to 
Duluth was in- 
volved. 


Proposed to per- 
form additional 
service called for 
by advertisement 
and not mention- 
ed in other con- 
tracts of date 
November, 1874, 
for 60 cts. extra. 
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Set Sp a 
of Bails— ; 
Corent NS, ai ances necessary to perform the services, a report to Council was pre- ~ 
in April 1875, pared on the 29th April, 187 5,recommending that the work be awarded 

uke tee eRt iS to Messrs. Cooper & Fairman on behalf of the Merchants Lake and — 
cooper ega0cn, River Steamship line at $6.20 per ton, on the conditions named in the ~ 
condition named advertisement. The Order-in-Council was approved on the 30th April, — 
in advertisement. - ; ? 

On 5th May, 1875,, 1875; Mr. Samuel was informed on the 5th May, 1875, that his tender 


Samuel inform- 
ca that histender Was not accepted. 


cepted. ; pss 
ech ie ' 13616. What was the extra service for which the 60 cts. was added 
what. to Cooper, Fairman & Co.’s first offer ?-—Handling; piling, insurance and | 

wharfage. f 


Rooper Maine ny) 30 (ened this offer of Cooper, Fairman & Co. for this transporta- — 
& Co's offer mers tion was not one of the tenders which were put in in answer to the ~ 


sent in answer to aqvertisement ?—No. 


advertisement. . 
13618, It was an offer connected with a previous tender for rails ?— 
Yes. 7 

13619, And was that previous tender for rails in answer to any 
advertisement, or was it outside of the terms of the advertisement — 
which it purported to answer ?—It was outside of the previous adver- — 
tisement asking for rails, 
Accepted offer 13620. Then, this offer which was accepted finally was made with- — 
pene Dated eon out being based upon any invitation in any advertisement : I under- © 
any invitation in stand it was prompted by Cooper, Fairman & Co. in both instances, and — 


any advertise- 
ment. not by the Government ?—Yes. 


Goober, Paina ap 13621. Have you considered whether the offer as accepted was better 
& Co.'s offer the than any other offer that was made to the Government for the same — 
subject ?—-It was the second lowest. 


13622. You mean as between Samuel and Messrs. Qooper, Fairman— 

& Co. ?— Yes. ) | 

Howafavourable 13623. Had there not. been an offer by Perkins, Livingston, Post & 
offer was refused. Gy to do this same work—an offer made in November, 1s74—at a 
lower rate than the one accepted, also coupled with an offer made for — 

rails. Here are the original tenders by Perkins, Livingston & Post, — 

and also by Cooper, Fairman & Co., compare them both and the effects 

of them upon this subject, and say which was the more favourable to 

the Government: first, for the purposes of this comparison, leaving 

out the extras included’ in the 60 cts.?—Messrs. Perkins, Living: 

ston, Post & Co., in aletter dated 14th November, 1874, offer to deliver 

rails at Duluth, Fort William and Georgian Bay instead of Montreal, at 

$4 per ton in addition to the price named in their contract, and at 

$4.75 additional at Fort William. It is not possible for me to establish 

a comparison between tenders sent in by Perkias, Livingston & Post 

and Cooper & Fairman, because I understood at the time that Messrs. 

Perkins, Livingston & Post intended to bring the rails by way of 

New York. _ 

13624. Do you know for whom Perkins, Livingston & Post were 

tendering ?—Guest & Co. 


13625. Did Guest & Co. get any contract ?—Yes. 
13626. Where were the rails to be delivered ?—At Montreal. 


13627. And did you not understand by this offer of theirs that these 
same rails would be taken to the points named—Duluth and Fort 
William—at the extra price mentioned in their letter ?—Yes. 
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' __ 13628. How was it that you were not able to avail yourselves of Contract No. 20, 
_ that offer ?—Because we had accepted tenders for the delivery at 

_ Montreal. 


‘i 13629. But instead of accepting tenders for delivery at Montreal, Tenders invited 
_ had you not the option at that time—say, November, 1874—of taking {0% delivery at 

_ the same rails delivered at Duluth ?—Tenders had been invited for 
_ delivery at Montreal, and no others were considered. 


13630. But do I not understand that you did afterwards consider 
_ «those made by Cooper, Fairman & Co., and that because they chose 
. to add the condition of delivering at Duluth they had the opportunity 
_ instead of others who afterwards answered the advertisement ?—lt 
_ was not the intention of the Department to have accepted Cooper & 
_ Kairman’s tender to deliver at Duluth. The letter which I have just 

read to the Commission was an acceptance for delivery at Montreal, 
_ but the letter was so worded that it might have been construed as 

applying to the other, and this gave to Cooper, Fairman & Co. what 
_ they considered a claim on the Department. It was not the intention 
_ of the Department to have accepted that tender. 


13631. Was the result of the transaction that the Government paid A hieper piled 
a higher price to get their rails from Cooper, Fairman & Co delivered B22 Cooper. 
at Duluth than the Government could have got them from Perkins, Petes Oeney 
Livingston, Post & Co. delivered at the same place: for the present, ingston, Post 
taking out of consideration the intention of the parties, was that the © © 
result ?--If the tender sent in by Post & Co. in 1874, for delivery at 
Duluth, had been accepted, it would have cost less money than 
accepting the tender to Montreal in 1874, and then letting the carriage 
by separate contract as was done. 


ies 


ee - SOE 


FEA Palka y SRM ee 


13632. I have understood you to say that the contract as it was let ee 
was not by a separate understanding, but because the Government er, Fairman & 
acceded to the contention of Cooper, Fairman & Co., that it had been Co.’s claim. 


involved in the first transaction of the rails, is that right?—Yes. 


_ 13633. Then it was not a separate transaction, because it was, if I 

correctly understand you, the result of the acceptance of the rail con- 

tract ?—It was a claim which they urged in connection with the accept- 
_ ance of the rail contract. 


EOS eae 


*\ 13634, Do you know how much advantage Cooper, Fairman & Co. 
got by the acceptance of their rail contract,in the way you have 
Beesbibed: over what would have been paid if the other tenders had 
been accepted ?—I can get a statement prepared. 


13635. Are we to understand that Cooper, Fairman & Co.’s claim to 
4 take this transportation was made because of a letter of Mr. Braun, on 
the 2nd December, 1874, notifying them that the tenders made on 
_ behalf of the Mersey Steel and Iron Oo. had been accepted, and 
_ that that offer involved the transportation to Duluth ?—That is what 
_ Cooper & Fairman say in their letter of the 23rd April, 1875, 


\ 

13636. Will you look at page 31 of the Return to the House of Com- 
~ mons before alluded to, and say whether the letter of Mr. Braun of the 
¢ 2nd December, is the letter upon which Cooper, Fairman & Co. purport 
_ to base their claim for this transportatior. ?—I think it is, 
F 13637. Do you notice that in that letter Mr. Braun intorms them 
_ that their tenders made on behalf of the Mersey Steel and Iron Co, 
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ing to deliver rails at Daluth ?-—-No. 


The offer to dee 
liver tails clearly 
separate from the 
offer by the Mer- 
sey Co, to supply 
them. 


Nothing to show 
that in the ten- 
der for transpor- 
tation Cooper, 
Fairman « Co." 
represented the 
Mersey Co. 


have been accepted ?—Yes; but I am not so sure that the word — 
tenders inthe printed form is correct. “~ 


13638. Have you the original here ?—No. 
13639. Then will you get it for another time ?—Yes. 


13640. Will you look at the original tenders and say whether Cooper, — 
Fairman & Co. in those tenders purport to make any offer on behalf of — 
the Mersey Steel and [ron Co. to take rails to Duluth, or deliver rails at — 
Duluth ?—Yes, to Duluth. 


13641. Please read the words which show the offer is made, not on © 
their own account but on behalf of the Mersey Steel and Iron Co,? — 
—The wording of the tender is this: “The undersigned hereby — 
tenders to deliver on the wharf at Duluth or Thunder Bay, during the 
season of navigation in the year 1875, in accordance with the annexed — 
specification of conditions, 5,000 to 10,000 tons of the mersey Steal 
and Iron Co.’s Bessemer steel rails with a proportionate quantity of — 
fish-joints at the following rates.” :; 


13642. Is-it because they describe them of this make that their offer — 
is supposed to be on behalf of that company? Is it notan ordinary — 
thing with dealers to describe this make although making the offer on 
their own account? Do you suppose that the Mersey Co. were tender- — 


13643. Then is that offer to deliver rails at Duluth made on behalf ; 
of the Mersey Steel and Iron Co.: is not that in fact distinct from — 
another one attached t» it, made plainly on behalf of the company ?— — 
It is. a 


13644. Then is that offer, as you understand it, to deliver rails at 
Duluth, made on behalf of the Mersey Steel and Iron Co.,, or is— 
it made by Cooper, Fairman & Co. on their own behalf?—It is — 
only signed by Cooper, Fairman & Co., and probably on their own — 
behalf, as representing the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. to supply rails ; 
and the Merchants Lake and River Steamship Co, to carry them to the — 
west. 


13645. You make use of the words “as representing ?”’—Yes. 


13646, Do you mean that they conveyed that idea in that paper, or — 
that you think so from their reasons; of course, when you make use of 
the words “as representing,” you mean that they had some authority — 
to represent, simply offered to represent, or that they purported to — 
represent ?—That they represented the steamship company does not 
appear from this tender. 


13647. Does it appear that they represented the Mersey Steel and Iron 
Co. from that letter, or from that tender ?—Nothing more than qvot- 
ing it as a brand of rail they would supply. 


13648. Then do you mean that every person who tenders, and quotes: 
that‘ brand of rail to be supplied, does so on behalf of the Mersey Steel 
and Iron Co.?—Not absolutely, because a person might tender and 
have railson hand. 


13649. Then why do you make this particular tender differ from other 
people’s tenders in that construction ?—I do not make it different from 
other people’s tenders, but I believe that Cooper, Fairman & Co, 
tendered on behalf of the Mersey Steel and Iron Co, in this parti- 
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cular tender, because on another sheet they say they do tender as CoMtact No. 20. 


representing the Mersey Steel and Iron Co, 


13650. Do you say on another sheet, or is it an entirely different ten- 
_ der sent in a different. way, and tendering to deliver at a different 


place?—It is on a separate sheet, but the sheets were all sent in 
together. 


13651. Sent in together in what : do you mean in one envelope? 
‘See if you do not find two envelopes there, and if they are not entirely 
“separate tenders: one for the Mersey Steel and Iron Co., and 
one for Cooper, Fairman and Co.?—Yes, they were sent in in two 
envelopes. 


‘ 13652. Are they distinct tenders for delivery at distinct places, and 
in the names of different people ?—Yes. 


13653. Now do you say that this tender for delivery at Duluth, was 
_ made on account of the Mersey Steel and Iron Ccmpany ?—I do not. 


13654. Then does the letter of 2nd of December, from Mr. Braur» 
saying that because the tenders of the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. 
have been accepted, involve the giving of the transportation of the rails 
_ to Cooper, Fairman & Co., to Duluth ?—Not necessarily. 


13655, Then that contention or claim on their part is, in your 
opinion, not well founded ?—It is not a good claim. 


13656. Are there any other papers about previous matters which 
you have ready to produce to-day ?—No; I have no other papers ready 


ees 


— 


Orrawa, Friday, 5th November, 1880. 
Toussaint TRUDEAU’S examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


13657. Have you either the original or copy of the letter from Mr. 
Braun to Cooper, Fairman & Co., dated 2nd of December, 1874, con- 
_ cerning the acceptance of their tenders ?—I have a copy and I produce 
., it. (Exhibit No. 141.) In answer to the question asked yesterday by 
the Commission, I would say that tenders were invited in 1874 for the 
supply of rails delivered at Montreal. That among other tenders, 
_ Messrs. Perkins, Livingston, Post & Co. offered to supply 10,000 tons 
_ delivered at Montreal, at the rate of $54.02; and further, they offered 

to deliver the rails at Duluth or Georgian Bay instead of Montreal, at 
_ $4 per ton additional, and at Fort William at $4.75 additional, thus 

making $58.62 and $59.37 per ton respectively. The price paid to the 
- Mersey Co. for rails delivered at Montreal was $54.26, to which 
add freight contracted for in 1875 to Fort William or Duluth, $5.60 
per ton, making in all $59.86 per ton. The 60 cts. per ton for 
handling and piling, added in the case of the Merchants line, is not con- 
sidered, as an equal amount would have been required for the per- 
formance of the work by the other party. Subsequent events have 
shown that if, in 1874, the tender made by Perkins, Livingston, Post 

& Co. had been accepted, the cost of the 10,000 tons, if delivered at 
_ Duluth, would have been decreased by $12,400, and if delivered at Fort 
_ William by $4,900. 
59s 


Cooper, Fairman 
& Co.’s tender for 
delivery at 
Duluth not made 
on behalf of 
Mersey, Steel & 
Tron Co. 


Braun’s letter 
does not involve 
the giving of the 
transportation of 
rails to Cooper, 
Fairman & Co., 
whose claim was 
therefore not 
good. 


Had the offer of 
Perkins, Living- 
ston, Post & Co. 
been accepted in 
1874, $12,400 
would have 
beem saved on 
10,000 tons of steel 
rails. 
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ComtractNo.20. 13658, In the statement which you have now made, after considera- 
Cooper, Fairman 


&o.made the tiOn since yesterday, you mention that one tender was made by Messrs. 

highest tender Perkins, Livingston, Post & Co., and you mention the result of the 

Accepted. ~—-—s transaction, as to the money paid to other people, bat you do not 
happen to mention who made the tender which was the highest and 
which was accepted: please state who made that tender ?’—Cooper, 
Fairman & Co. 


13659, There was no tender made by either the Mersey Iron and Steel 
Co. or by the Merchants Lake and River Steamship Co. for this parti- 
cular work, was there ?—No tender was signed by those companies. 


13660. Was there any tender purporting to be made on their behalf 
for this work of transportation ?—There is nothing on the face of the 
tender beyond the statement that the rails were to be of the brand of 
the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. 


13661. And how do you think that intimates that the transportation 
from Montreal to Duluth was on account of the Merchants Take and 
River Steamship Co., or on accountof the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. ? 
We are speaking now of the contract for transportation ?—It does not 
appear on the face of the tender. 


13662. Have you been in doubt of that since I have been asking 
these questions of you? Have you been in doubt about the nature of 
my question that it was about transportation ? Read if you wish from 
some description of this contract and say if we are not discussing a 
matter of transportation only ?—Yes; I understand that we are dis- 


cussing a matter of transportation. 
Nothing on face A : ; 5 ; C : i 
of tender toshow 13663. Will you read anything in that tender which suggests that 
Ceper Felsman any person but Cooper, Fairman & Co. wished to contract for trans- 


& Co. wished to portation ?—There is nothing on the face of the tender. 
contract for 


transportation. 13664. Had you any other means, as far as you know, of under- 
standing what was meant by the tender excepting what was on the 
face of it ?—No. 


13665. Have you investigated the particulars of the transportation of 
which we spoke the other day, and for which tenders were male by 
Fuller & Milne, and by Mr. Kittson?—I have nut completed the 
investigation. 


Contract Ne.22. 13666. What is the next contract in the order of time which we have 
not investigated ?— No. 22. It is with Holcomb & Stewart for the 
transportation of rails with their accessories from Montreal to Kingston. 


13667. Have you the contract ?—No; but I shall produce it. 


13668, Was the work let by public competition ?—A circular was 
sent to the various forwarders. The circumstances are related in a report 
by Mr. Fleming, which I now produce. (Exhibit No. 142.) 


Cooper, Fairmsn —_ 13669. Is it concerning this same work that a letter of Cooper, Fair- 
garding tliscon- man & (o., addressed to yourself, dated 14th J uly, 1875, was written : 
tract. a copy of it appears on page 66 of the Return to the House of Com- 


mons ?—Yes. 


13670. Was the work under this contract satisfactorily performed, as 
far as you remember ?—Yes. 


13671. And settled for without any dispute ?—The accounts are not 
absolutely adjusted, but there is a very trifling difference. 
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__ 13672. I noticed that in this telegram you mention—-or rather Mr, Contact No, 20. 


_ Fleming mentions—the weight of the ton: I think the advertisement "Ene oF short 
which you produced yesterday about the other matter, that is the other 
contract No. 20, the weight of the ton was not mentioned ?—No : it is 

not mentioned. 


13673. Then was it the short ton was contracted for in contract 20 ? 
_—No; it was the long ton. | 


13674. I understood you the other day to explain that whenever the 
weight was not mentioned it meant a short ton ?—It does. 


_ 13675. How do you explain, although the advertisement here does 

not mention the weight, the contract substantially was the long ton ? 
—When these terders were received we found that some of the parties 

said nothing about the weight or the number of pounds ina ton, thereby 

meaning it wasashort ton, while other parties mentioned the lonv 

ton. We, therefore, ascertained from the parties what kind ofton they 
meant. 


_ + 13676. Then it was by subsequent negotiation, and not by any implied 
understanding, that the weight was fixed ?—Yes. 


__ 13677. Upon page 65 of the Return of the House of Commons there 
_ isa copy of a letter from Cooper, Fairman & Co. to you, dated J uly 
13th, 1875, in which there is an allusion to western delivery : do you 
know whether that allusion was to this matter that was contracted for 
with Holvomb & Stewart, or was it to delivery on the lakes ?—I do not 
know; I cannot remember. 


_ 13678, What is the next contract, in order of time, which we have Fngine fouse 
“not investigated ?- Contract No. 26, with James Isbester, for the con- Wiles 
struction of the engine house at Fort William. Con tract No, 26 
13679. Was this work let by public competition ?— Yes. 

_ 13680. Have you the advertisement asking for tenders ?—No; I have 

no copy of the advertisement. 

13681. Have you any of the tenders or a reportzupon them ?—I pro- 

duce the schedule of tenders. (Hxhibit No. 143.) 

- 13682. Was it awarded to the lowest tender ?—Yex, 

_ 13683. Has the work been performed ?—Yes. 

_ 13684. Has there been any dipsute on that subject 2—No dispute. 

_ 18685. Has there been any claim on the part of rival tenderers that 

‘the contract was not properly awarded ?—No; no claim. 

- 13686. Has the work been assumed by the Government and used ?— 

. 68. 

13687. Is there any other matter connected with it that you know 

of that should be further investigated ?—No. 


13688. Have you any report upon the tenders offered for this work, 
recommending either one to be accepted ?— Yes; I produce a report by 
Mr. Fleming, dated May 22nd, 1876. (Exhibit No, 144.) 


13689. What is the next contract, in order of time, that we have not Transportation 
Investigated ?—Contract No. 27, with the Mei chants Lake and River contract No. 27, 
Steamship Co., for the transportation of rails from Montreal, 

Lachine and Kingston, to Fort William or Duluth. 
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ContractNo27. 13690, Was this work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


13691. Have you a copy of the advertisement and a list of the — 
tenders ?—I have ; and I produce it. (Hxhibit No. 145.) | 


13692. Was there any correspondence besides the formal tenders 
upon the subject with the Department before the contract was let ?—Yes. 


13693. Can you produce it ?—I produce it. (Exhibit No, 146.) 


Letter of 3istDe- 13694. This appears to be a letter dated 31st December, 1875, before 
cember, 1875," your advertisement asking for tenders; has this been considered 
ment for tenders. together with the tenders which were put in after your advertisement? 


—JI do not know whether it was considered. 


Offer accepted 13695. It is from G. E. Jacques & Co., who describe themselves as 

dated May sth, agents of the Merchants Lake and River Steamship Oo.; was this 
the successful offer—I mean was it this offer that was accepted by the 
Department ?—No; the offer accepted by the Department is dated May 
8th, 1876. It was one of the tenders sent in in answer to the advertise- 
ment, 


13696. Has the work been performed satisfactorily ?—Yes. 


13697. Has there been any dispute upon the subject, either between 
rival tenderers or between the Government and the contractor ?—No. 


13698. Is there any other matter connected with it which you think 
requires to be investigated ?—No. 


13699. What is the next contract, in order of time, which we have 
not investigated ?—It is contract No. 28 apparently, but it is only 
an extension of contract No. 18, with some new prices added, but 
which were not acted on. 


13700. Then there has been no transactions under that contract 
which we may not investigate under contract No. 18 ?—No, 


13701. Nothing which requires separate explanation from that of 
contract 18 ?-—No. 

Railway : ; late 
Spikes—_ 13702. What is the next contract, in order of time, which we have 
Contract No. 29. not investigated ?—Contract No. 29, with Cooper, Fairman & Co., for 


Fairs : . 
Cam a Co. the supply of railway spikes. . 


ea Perea? 13703, Was this let by public competition ?—Yes. 
13704. Have you a copy of the advertisement and a list of the ten-_ 
ders?—Yes ; and I produce it. (Hxhibit No. 147.) . 
13705. Has this contract been fulfilled ?—Yes, 
13706. Was it awarded to the lowest tender ?—It was. 
13707. Has there been any dispute between the rival tenderers, or 
between the Government and the contractors ?—No. 
13708. Is there any other matter conrected with it which requires — 
explanation or investigation ?—No. 


BoltsandNuts— 13709. What is the next contract, in order of time, which we have 
parkas aay not investigated ?—Contract No. 30. It is a contract with Cooper, 
coin aco.  Fairman & Oo., agents for Robb & Co., for the supply and delivery of 


bolts and nuts. 


13710. Was the contract for these materials let by public competi- 
tion ?—Yes; it was one of the itemsin the tender received for the pup- 
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ply of steel rails from the Mersey Iron and Steel Co., represented Cooper, Fair. 
y Cooper & Fairman. man & Co. 


_ 13711. Was this contract the result of accepting any one of the How contract 
tenders, or was it reached by new negotiations ?—The tender by the me % be made, 
Mersey Steel and Iron Co. was accepted, and when the contract 
_ was prepared the Mersey Co. asked that they should not be called upon 
to supply the nuts and bolts. Thereupon Messrs. Cooper & Fairman, suggestion by 
" ina letter dated the 2nd of March, 1875, asked whether the Department (°uPe™ Fairman 
- would accept bolts and nuts made by Robb & Co. of the Toronto Bolt aaa 
_ and Nut Works. The Department agreed to this by telegram dated 
_ the 5th of March, 1875, to Cooper, Fairman & Co., informing them that 
the proposition was accepted. 
. 13712, Then, on the 2nd March, 1875, there was no binding arrange- 
_ ment made with any one for the supply of these articles ; I understand 
- that in that same letter Cooper, Fairman & Co. intimate that the Mersey 
' Steel and Iron Co, object to include these articles in their contract ? 
> —Yes. 
' 13713. At that time do you understand there was no binding con- 
' tract for their supply—I mean on the 2nd March, 1875; in other 
’ words, was it matter which the Department might deal with as seemed 
' most to their advantage ?—There was a contract in this sense : that the 
_ Mersey Co. had made a tender and the Department had accepted it. 


13714. I understood you to say that the Mersey Co. declined 
_ to carry out the contract although the tender was accepted, and that 
_ therefore that freed the Department; am I wrong or right in this? As 
_ a matter of fact was no! the contract with the Mersey Steel and lron 
+ Oo. executed without this being in it ?— Yes, it was. 

t 137.5. Then do you not understand that the Department was free 
_ from that subject in the Mersey Steel and Iron Co.’s contract or 
- tender ?— Well, [ think it would be free. 


13716. Being free, in your opinion, do you know whether the Cooper, Fairman _ 
Department took steps to ascertain the lowest price at_ which these o ccatea mithous 
_ articles could be obtained. For instance: I notice in the list of competition. 
_ tenders of November, 1874, in which these articles were connected 
_ with the tenders for rails, several persons offered to supply them at 
prices much below this $101 per ton -—Guest & Co, $93.79; James 
_ Watson & Co., $92.47; J. B. Allis, $94.50; William Darling & Co., 

$92.47; and Rice, Lewis & Son, $99; were any of these parties com. 
‘municated with or any other steps taken to obtain the articles at lower 
prices than $101—I mean after the Department was free in March, 
~1875 ? You will notice that the letter from Cooper, Fairman & Co. 
“notifies the Department of this objection on the 2nd of March 1875, 
and that on the 5th of March you close a bargain with them : does 
_ that help you to say whether efforts were made in any other direction ? 
- —I do not think that anything was done beyond accepting Cooper & 
 Fairman’s offer to do the work for $101. 


13717. Does it happen that the lapse of @ period, as long as that 
between the tenders of November, 1874, and this contract in March, 
_ 1875—somewhere about four months—materially affects the price of 


such articles‘as these in the market ?—It might. Does not know if 
-- any effurts were 


13718. Do you know whether any efforts were made, without apply” made to ascertain 
; ° . a ¥ . . . : Y a Ges 
_ ing to individuals on this occasion, to ascertain whether the market jad fallen, 
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Cooper, Fair- — price of these articles had changed materially since November, 1874? 
aan ene At do Rok : . 


13719. Have you the offer of Cooper, Fairman & Co. of the 2nd 
of March on this subject ?— Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 148.) 
Fleming recom- ‘13720. I notice a memorandum on this which appears to be by Mr, 
ance of the ofter, Fleming ; will you please say whether that had anything to do with 
the acceptance of it, and read the memorandum ?—The offer was 
referred to Mr. Fleming for report, and on the 4th of March he 
recommended the acceptance of the offer. 


13721. Who gave the final decision on the subject after that memo- 
randum by Mr. Fleming ?—I find the word approved written by myself 
under Mr, Fleming’s recommendation. 


13722. Does this writing of your own refresh your memory on the — | 
subject as to whether any effort had been made by yourself to ascertain 
whether this price had been the best price ?—It does not. 


13723. Has this contract in the name of Robb & Co. been fulfilled ?— 
Yes. 

13724. Is there any other matter connected with it which you think 
proper to explain ?—I do not know of any at this moment. 


Does not know 13725. Do you know whether these articles were Canadian made or 

peaaire Cone” English made; Robb & Co. from the tenor of the letter of Cooper, 

ian make ornot. Fairman & Co. appear to be a Toronto firm: if you look at page 50 of 
that Return you will see what they say on the subject of the Toronto. 
Nut Works, rather suggesting that they were to be furnished according — 
to a sample from Sandberg, but perhaps it means that they were to 
come from England. I only wish you to say how that was?—I am 
not aware where the goods came from. 


13726. Are you aware of any written contract or description which 
would make that plain, or is the contract included in this proposal and 
in the telegram in answer to it without any further document ?—No, 
{ do not know of any other document but this letter. 


13727. In the reference to this contract in Mr. Fleming’s special 
report of 1877, on page 396, it says that the bolts and nuts are delivered 
in Montreal or Toronto, and are to be manufactured according to a 
sample furnished by C. P. Sandberg: can you say now, looking at 
that reference by Mr, Fleming, whether these articles are English 
made or Canadian made ?—No. The reference to the sample furnished 
by Mr. Sandberg does not make it necessary that the rails should be 
made in England, or that they were made in England. The rails were 
specified to be Sandberg’s standard section, the fish-joints also were 
specified to be Sandberg’s standard, and it was necessary that the bolts, 
in order to fit the holes in tke rails and fish-plates, should also be for 
that standard. 


13728, Then, upon the main question, can you say whether the articles 
furnished under this contract. were made in Canada or England ?—No, 
I cannot ; I cannot at this moment. 


13729, Will you be able to ascertain that ?—I will try. 


13730. Do you know whether articles of this kind made in England 
are considered more valuable than such articles made in Canada for 
railway purposes ?—I am not aware that the bolts and nuts made in & 
England are better than those made in Canada. . 


/ 
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13731, Is there any other matter connected with this particular CoORer a aie 
transaction which you would like to explain ?—Not that I think of at a 
this moment. 


13732. What is the next contract, in point of time, which we have Contract No. 31, 
_ hot investigated ?—Contract No, 3i, with the Patent Bolt and Nat Co,, pie Fue 
_ for the supply of bolts and nuts for British Columbia. muitin & Cox 


13733. Where were these articles to be delivered ?—At Liverpool. 


13734. Is the contract made with this company or with some one No contract 

_ else for them ?—There is no further contract but this letter, and the 2¥° the letter 

_ acceptance by the Department. The letter is signed “The Patent Fairman & Co., 
_ Bolt and Nut Co., per Cooper, Fairman & Co, Agents.” I produce it, °™* #°cePtance- 


_ (Exhibit No. 149.) 


13735. Was the supply of these articles contracted for after public No public com- 
competition on the subject ?—No, tenders were invited for delivery in ?°"“0"- 
England ; but in a tender sent in by Cooper & Fairman for the supply of 
_ rails the price of iron bolts and nuts to be delivered at Liverpool is 
_ stated to be £19. 10s. sterling. 


i 13736, When was that tender put in?—In November, 1874. 


13737. Either in November, 1874, or at the time of this letter in 
_ March 1875, or between those times, had there been any invitation of 
: public competition on this subject ?— No. 


_ _ 13738. Had you, without public competition, received many offers on 
_ this subject out of which you made this selection, or was this the only 
45 offer—I mean for bolts delivered at Liverpool ?—At this moment I 
- think it was the only offer. 


Una weneo any ! 
; eans t 
13739. Are you aware of any means being taken by the Department ascertain tho. 


"| at that time to ascertain the prices of such articles otherwise than by pricg Gh eas 
_ this letter of Cooper, Fairman & Co. ?—I am not. Cooper, Fairman 
wu 


b & Co.’s offer, 
_ .13740. Is the acceptance of this offer recommended in the same way i re 
as the last offer by Mr. Fleming ?—Yes; the offer by Cooper, Fairman 

_ & Co. was referred to Mr. Fleming for report, and he recommended its 

- acceptance, and it was approved by himself. 


e _ 13741. Is there any other matter connected with this contract which 
' you wish to explain ?—Not that I know of at this moment, 


_ 13742. What is the next contract, in point of time, which we have not Raitway 
" investigated ?—It is contract No. 32, with Cooper, Fairman & Co., for (SPINS. go. 
the supply of railway spikes to be delivered at Fort William and gooper, Fair= 


; Duluth. man & Co. 


_ 13743. Have you the contract ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 
_ 150.) 


: , 5a a ; i 
_ 13744. Was this contract let by public competition ?—Yes. prt ncas 


13745. Have you a list of the tenders and any report upon them by 
_ the engineer or other person ?—Yes; I produce them. (Exhibits Nos, 
151 and 152.) 
_ 18746. Besides the tenders reported upon in the documents you 
_ produce was there any other tender which was not considered ?—There 
was one tender received from Rice, Lewis & Son, of Toronto, on the 


_" of March. 
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Cooper, Faire 
man & Co. 


Practice to attach 
envelopes to ten- 
ders to show 
when they are 
received. 
Envelopes not 
attached to 
others. 


Prices vary from 
$54.95 to $75 a ton. 


£55 the second, 
highest price 5cts. 
a ton higher than 
Cooper, Fairman 
& Co.’s tender. 


Letter from Coop- 
er, Fairman & Co. 
before tenders 
asked for. 


Probably on con- 
sidering this 
letter tenders 
asked. 


J. N. SMITH. 
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Contract No. 42, 


Carries on busi- 
mess in New York 


At Ottawa, Feb- 
ruary, 1879, at re- 
quest of Andrews, 
Jones & Co. 


13747. Is there some envelope or something to show that that was 
received too late ?—There is an envelope on which there is the stamp 
March 21st, showing it was received. 


13748. Is it usual to attach envelopes to tenders showing when they 
are received ?—Yes. 

13749. Do you find them attached to all the other tenders in this 
case ?—No; the others do not appear to be attached. 

13750. Not to any of them ?—No. 

13751. In the tenders which you have considered, do the prices vary 
much, or are they all nearly the same price: state the limits between 
which they vary ?—They vary from $54.95 to $75 per ton. 

13752. What is the second highest price ?—$55. 

13753. That is five cents a ton higher than Cooper, Fairman & Co.? 
—Yes. 

13754. Do you know whether Cooper, Fairman & Co. communicated 
with your Department on the subject of this arrangement before 
tenders were asked for ?—Yes; 1 produce a letter from Cooper, Fair- 
man & Co, dated 19th February on the subject. (Exhibit No. 153.) 

13755. Was it upon considering this letter that it was deemed advis- 
able to ask for tenders on the subject ?—Most probably, for it was 
about this time the order was given to receive tenders for spikes. wl 

13756. Has the contract been fulfilled ? — Yes. 


13757. Is there any other matter connected with it which you think - 
proper to explain ?—Not at this moment that I think of. 
13758. What is the next contract, in order of time, which we have 
not investigated ?—No. 32 A; but ] have not the papers with me. We 
can take it up at another time. 
13759. What is the next in order ?—Contract No. 34; but Lam not 
ready now to offer the papers and a fall explanation. 


Orrawa, Saturday, 6th November, 1880. 
James N. Smiru, sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 

13760. Where do you live ?—Brooklyn, New York. Perhaps I should 

say my Office is in New York city. My business is in New York city, 
but I reside in Brooklyn. 

13761. Iave you had any connection with any of the transactions of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I have; yes, Sir. 

13762. What was the first, in point of time, in which you were 
interested ?—I cannot say that I was directly connected. At the time of 
letting section B—I think it was in February, 1879—I came to Ottawa — 
at the suggestion of Mr. Andrews, of the firm of Andrews, Jones & Co., 
to investigate matters and to see whether the contract was one that I~ 
would be willing to back—myself and friends would be willing to- 
back—in the way of putting up their security. 


_ far as you were concerned ?— Well, we investigated the matter. 
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13763. Had you any more knowledge of railway mattersat that time 


_ than Andrews, Jones & Co. ?—Not at that time. No, Sir. 


13764. Was it an opinion upon the matter of finances, or upon the 


_ practicability of the work or the prices of it, that you were to investi- 


gate ?—I was to investigate both in regard to the probability of its 


. being a paying contract ; also, in effect, to investigate the whole matter 
_ -—to look into the whole matter and tosee whether we would be justified 


in going in or not as bondsmen, to furnish the 5 per cent. the Govern- 
ment required to be put up. 

13765. At that time was it intended by Andrews, Jones & Co. that 
you should have any interest in the profits or losses of the concern ?— 
Not at that time. It was afterwards—after I came to Ottawa. At the 
time [left New York it was not. 


13766. At the beginning then it was merely in the character of surety 


_ that you were to be connected with it ?—As a favour to Mr. Andrews. 


13767. As a surety ? —As a surety or to furnish the money. 
13768. You mean the money which was required as the deposit ?— 
Yes; the 5 per cent. i 


13769. When you reached Ottawa, what took place on the subject, so 
Mr. 
Jones made his statement, and I gathered all-the information I could 


_ from one or another. I looked into the matter as closely as I could. 


13770. 
13771. 
13772. 
13773. 


Was Mr. Jones with you here ?—Mr. Jones was, yes. 
Any other member of the firm ?—No, Sir. 

That is Mr. N. F. Jones ?—Mr. N. F. Jones. 

He also is of Brooklyn ?—Yes. 

13774. And was at that time ?—And was at that time. 


13775. Well ?—After looking carefully into it, I told Mr. Jones that 
as far as I was concerned I would be willing to aid in furnishing the 
money, although I did not at that time anticipate the contract would 
ever come to us—or come to Andrews, Jones & Co. I should not have 
said us for 1 was not interested. 


13776. When you say that you informed him that you would be 
ready to furnish the money you still meant the money of the 5 per 


_ cent. ?—The 5 per cent. ; yes, Sir. 


13777. Was it before you left Ottawa that any change was proposed 
so as to make you directly interested in the transaction ?—It was, Sir. 


13778. Was any understunding arrived at on the subject before you 
left Ottawa ?—There was; that if I furnished the money I was to have 
a certain percentage in the contract. 

13779. To be a partner in effect ?—To be a partner in effect. 


13780. Do you remember about what time that understanding was 
arrived at, whether it was long before you left the city or only a short 
time ?—It was a very short time before I left the city. 


13781. Was it after you became aware that the contract was awarded 


if ‘to Andrews, Jones & Co. ?—No, Sir; it was previous to that. 


13782. Do you mean that at the time that Andrews, Jones & Co. 
were notified by the Department of the awarding of the contract you 


‘ 
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Notice that con- 
tract awarded 
Andrews, Jones 
& Co,, first hand- 
ed witness by 
Bradley. 


Letter from 
Andrews, Jones 
& Co., saying that 
if contract 
awarded them 
they would de- 
posit the 5 per 
cent. immedi- 
ately. 


‘Knew nothing of 
this letter, 


were by the arrangement with them a partner in the concern ?—Not a 
partner, but I was to become a partner in case that I fultilled certain 
conditions. 

13783. You had the privilege of becoming a partner if you fulfilled 
certain prescribed conditions ?—Yes, Sir. 


13784. Was that understanding reduced to writing, or was it a verbal 
understanding between you and Mr, Jones ?—[ could not say. I could 
not say whether it was reduced to writing or not. My impression is, that 
it was, although I am not positive in the matter. Iam not positive. 


13785. Has there been, at any time, any difference of opinion between 
you and Mr. Jones on the subject as to whether such an understanding 
was arrived at ?—No, I think not. . 

13786. Then it was a settled and unders‘ood thing ?—A settled and 
understood thing. 


13787. Do you remember whether it was you or Mr. Jones who first 
became aware of the intimation from the Government, that the contract 
was awarded to you?—I think the notice was banded to me by Mr. 
Bradley, the Secretary of the Minister. . 


13788. Have you that letter with you ?—I have not. 


13789. In a Blue Book published in 1880, on page 18, there appears 
to be a copy ofa letter signed by the Minister of Public Works, dated — 
on the 26th February, 1879, addressed to Andrews, Jones & Co. in this 
language : 

‘ GENTLEMEN,—I have to inform you that your tender for the construction of section 
B of the Canadian Pacific Railway has been accepted, and that the contract will be 
entered into with you in accordance with that tender, provided ycu Ceposit the 5 per 
cent. required in the specification, by four o’clock, P.M., on Saturday next.” 

Can you say now whether that was the substance of the communication 
you received ?—From the best of my recollection I should say it was. 


13790. Do you know that a day or two before that a communication 
had been addressed by your firm to tne Secretary of that Department 
upon the subject of your getting the contract ; and if so that you were 
ready to make the deposit immediately ?—No, I was not aware of it. 
i might have been aware of it at the time, but if there was such a com- | 
munication it has escaped my memory. 


13791. Please look at this letter, dated February 24th, 1679, and say 
if you know whose writing it is?—It is the writing of Mr. Jones, [ 
should say—Mr. N. F. Jones. 


13792. The same gentleman you have just mentioned ?—The same 
gentleman. I would add that I do not think I ever saw that letter; I 
do not think it was ever shown to me. 


13793. Read it aloud ?— 


‘“ We have the honour to inform you that we have associated with us Mr. A. Laberge, 
general contractor, of Montreal, in connection with our tender for the work of con- 
struction on the Canadian Pacific Railway, between English River to Keewatin, and 
to state, in case our tender should be among the lowest, and the work awarded to us, 
that we are prepared to make the necessary deposit of 5 per cent. immediately, 
and commence operations at once. We might add that our firm is composed strictly 
of practical railroad men of large experience. 

‘We have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘* Your obedient servants, 
‘“ ANDREWS, JONES & COMPANY, 
Sper Nu Fe Josey? 


I do not think, Sir, I ever saw the letter. 


RSS SS Par Sr ee eee 
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13794. Is the tenor of this letter according to what you understood 


13795. Had you not the information at that time that the firm was 
ready to put up the money immediately, if requested ?—No; I had an 
idea that it depended entirely upon the report I would make when I 
got back to New York, and I knew that the money was not in the hands 
of any member of the firm here to put up, or atleast I was supposed to 
put up that amount of money. 


13796, Then is it your present opinion that that statement in the 


Mr. Jones was an extremely sanguine man, and I think it was made not 
thinking—that he did not give it suffi-ient thought of the time required 
to bring $200,000 to bear at this point. 


13797. Knowing that, as you say, do you think it was made with or 
without proper foundation ?—I think. it was made without proper 
foundation. Ido not think it had proper foundation at that time. J 
would like-to add, at this point, that Ido not believe that Mr. Jones 
intended to make a false statement. I think in writing that he intended 
to say that the money should be forthcoming as soon as it was practi- 


_ cable to get it here. Immediately might be at once—in a minute. 


el fe 


Well; of course, if a man had to put up $200,000 for instance, in a day, 


it would be a very difficult matter when he hadn’t it here; buat I sup- 


pose by that he intended to cover a longer space of time. As soon as 
_ practicable for us to bring about the matter. 


13798. Do you mean that his Sanguine disposition affected his judg- 


~ ment, and that he was led to hope for what could not be accomplished ? 
_ -—I think, perhaps, that might be so. 


iu 


13799, Not intending to mislead; but as a matter of fact his state- 
ment was not well founde:? —The statement was not well founded ; but 


_ Mr. Jones is a man of honour whose word I would take at any time, 


13800. Ido not presume to question it for a moment ; my ques- 


_ tious were not meant to touch that subject. On the same day on which 


_ you are informed that the contract is awarded to you, a letter appears 


_, to have been written by your firm to the Department upon the subject 
of extension: will you please look at this letter and say in whose 


writing it is, and if it was by the same person who wrote the other ?— 


Itis a letter of Andrews, Jones & Co., signed by N. F. Jones, the 


same as before. 


13801. Do you know how soon after the writing of that letter you 
eft for New York ?—I think we left the very evening. I knew of Mr. 
Jones writing that letter, for he showed it to me. There is one point 
you spoke of—our firm up to this time. I have never become a mem- 


_ ber of the firm, from the fact that we never complied with the terms 


- which would have made me a member. 


___ 13802. The completion of the firm is not rendered necessary because 


the work was not undertaken ?—The work was not undertaken and we 


_ did not comply in furnishing the 5 per cent., which was to be fur- 
_ nished by myself and associates in New York. 


13803. Do I understand that Mr. Jones and you both left the city on 
_ the same day ?—Yes. 


‘to be the case at that time, or is it a new idea to you now ?—It is 
_ entirely a new idea to me, 


letter was made without proper foundation ?—I think it was made— 
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Does not remem- 13804. What arrangement was made about getting an answer to this 
ber the arrange- aes “ = wer? ; pee q 
Deets ta cet oe ote which you ask for an extension ?—I could not say now. ta 
answer toNew disremember. % 
York in reply to t ; : \ : BS 
their letter re- 13805. Mr. Chapleau, in his evidence, I think said that the letter 
questing exten- ; : 
dion of time to. was to be addressed to some hotel here, and some one was appointed to 
put up security. ascertain the contents and to communicate with you by telegraph: — 
does that refresh your memory on the subject or are you still in doubt? 


Arrangement | —J] am indoubt, because that arrangement was made by Mr. Jones him- — 
made with Jones. 

self 

13806. Then you made no,arrangements by which the substance of — 

the answer was to be communicated to you ?—No, I made no arrange- ~ 

ment; the arrangement was made by Mr. Jones. I know there was 

some arrangement made by which we were to receive, as early as 7 

possible, a communication in answer to that letter. " 


13807. Mr. Chapleau also said, if I remember rightly, that he was — 
asked to ascertain from the Secretary of the Department what the — 
substance of the answer was, and to communicate directly with you by | 
telegraph ; and he did so : does that refresh your memory ?—Was 
that directed to me, or to Andrews, Jones & Co. ? q 


13802. Iam not exactly sure what he said, but I will read from his { 


evidence :— 
Chapleau’s On the 26th of February, Andrews, Jones & Co. were informed that their tender — 
account., was accepted for section B, and a stated time was given them to deposit the required — 


5 per cent. security.Mr. Smith immediately left for New York. I may as well here state 
that, previous to his leaving for New York, he sent for me, and asked me to inform ~ 
him of the decision that the Government should arrive at in the matter of the appli- 
cation which he had made for an extension of time to put up that 5 per cent. — 
Chapleau tele- security. He asked me if I would ascertain whether the time was extended or not, — 
graphed onthe and telegraph him. Accordingly, two days after I telegraphed him that his applica-_ 
38th, that applica- tion had been refused. He left on the 26th, at night, and it was on the 28th I tele-— 


tion for extension 4 
of time had been &'*Phed to him. 


apr User —My recollection would be the same: that it is the same. Mr. Jones — 
and | have every telegram that was sent in connection with the matter, 4 
but 1 have not got them with me. When I say myself, either myself — 
or Mr. Jones hold the telegrams that were sent. It may be correct, — 
however. If it is, why it has slipped my memory. Oe 


Does not remom- 13809. You do not remember now that the communication fro 
telegram was ad- Chapleau was directed to you : is that what you mean ?—I do not 
dressed tohim. remember. The majority of them, I think, were directed to Andrews, — 

Jones & Co.; there may have been a special one sent to me, but Ido 


not remember at this time, for I have forgotten. 


13810. As I understand, the completing of this contract with the 
firm of Andrews, Jones & Co. depended upon your being willing and 
able to furnish the necessary deposit ?—Yes. 


The person who 13811. And you left Ottawa with the view of doing so, or of dis~ 


was to raise part cussing when you got to New York whether it would be advisable to 


peed a rer do so: which do you mean ?—I left Ottawa with the view of doing so 
earing witness’s - a ‘Le ° 
statement. if the party who was to aid in furnishing the funds agreed with me, 


and it was practicable to raise the money in that short time. I think 
I might as well state here that the party who was to raise part of the 
funds refused after hearing my statement. I gave him a full state 
ment and told him that it was then February and spripg was soon 
coming on, and the difficulties of transportation of men _ and 
supplies to this remote country; and when the ice went out—I had 


5 
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_ been informed by them, I had never been there—that it was very 

difficult to get there, almost impossible ; and after hearing my state- 
_ ment he refused, utterly refused, to have anything to do with it. I 
_ still would then have gone in, but the time was so short that I had not Time too limitea 
_ time even to make an application to any other party to. furnish the joo *pother 
_ other part of the money. Mr. Jones and [ both endeavoured to persuade 

‘ 
it 
4 


_ another party, but the time was too limited. 


13812. Could you say how soon after you left Ottawa it was that you 
informed this gentleman with whom you first discussed the subject, 
and when he refnsed to put up the deposit ?—I left Ottawa at ten 
o'clock, my recollection is, at night, and I think we arrived in New 

' York next evening, but too late for business hours, and it was the 
' following morning that we arrived. 


i 13813. The morning of the 28th would it be?—We left on the 
evening of the 26th, and that would be on the morning of the 28th. 


13814, Was it at that same interview that he decided not to put up 

_ the money ?—It was at that same interview, after receiving the des- 

_ patch in answer to our request for longer time. We were then—I may 

state right here—we wore having an interview at the time that the 
despatch came and was brought in. 


13815. Was the decision, as you understand _ it, from this gentleman 

that he would not put up the required money because it was not a safe 

transaction, or because the time was too short ?—I think with him it 
_ would have been from my statement to him that he made up his mind - 
_ that it. was not a very safe transaction. 
» 13816. Did you part with kim at that time with the understanding, The original 
as far as you know, that although the time might be extended, that he Parts baying | 
_ would still not put up the money ?—After we had got the answer. We statement would 
had got the answer before we parted ; but Ido not think he would have the money under 


“g ° > 
/ put up the money under any circumstances whatever. any cleat 


13817. [ understood you to say just now that it appeared a hopeless 
case to persuade him, and that you and your friends, Andrews, and 

_ Jones, were looking about for some other person to put up the money ? 
— Yes, 

-« 13818. Would that have happened if he was willing to put up the 

"money in case the time was extended ?—I say, and think still, he would 

- not have put up the money. 


18819. Have you any doubts yourself about it?—We might have 
» persuaded him, but I do not think so; I may say that I am nearly 
| positive that he would not have been persuaded to do so. 
Witness would 


13820. Would you have tried to persuade any one else, since there not have tried to 


_ was no hope of persuading him ?—No; I would not. persuade any one 


~ 13821. Would you explain more fully the difficulty which you Com The breaking up 
~-municated to this gentleman about the time—I mean the breaking up 0) the winter 
_ of winter and of ice, and how that affected the transaction ?—I told him party in New 

' that from parties that I had met that were acquainted with the country Siig 

here, I had gained information that in the month of March—some time 

in the month of March—the ice on the lakes and rivers broke up; as 
- that country was made up of inlets of water extending into the land 

- impossible to cross, that there was points where it was almost utterly 
impossible to get across, and that to transport the freight across, which 
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time of year 
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get money. 


Chapleau wrote 
saying it would 
be better to re- 
consider decision 
and put up the 
money. 


Decided not. 


would be necessary to carry on the work—supplies for the work and — 
plant—and that I had understood that it would be late in thesummer — 
before we would be able to get in our supplies, unless taken’‘in the 
winter time and carried across ice, which was the information I received 
here from parties. 


13822. Then from that information, in your judgment, for practi- 
cable purposes was it desirable that the contract should be letas quickly — 
as possible, or that the time should have been extended ?—I think that ~ 
it should have been let as quickly as possible. I do not see any reason 
why it should not. In fact, if] had been going to do the work it would ~ 
have been better to have let ita month before, for everything depended 
upon getting the supplies in. 

13823. Do you mean that, in your opinion, it was late then in the 
season for letting the contract to advantage ?—I mean that it was too — 
late, although not perhaps too late, but they could not have got in sup- 
plies; but there ought to have been more time to get in supplies and 
plant for carrying on a work so large as that. 


13824. You mean thatit would have been more advantageous to have 
let the work earlier ?—Yes. 


13825. For practical purposes ?—Yes, fur practical purposes; as far — 
as getting in supplies ard plant. 


13826. After you had parted with your friend in New York on the 
28th, did you make any further attempt to procure money advanced 
by any one else?—I think not. I think that after that Mr. Jones 
and myself finally gave up. I think there was no attempt made. 


13827. Do you remember whether there was any communication to. 
you from Mr. Chapleau to reconsider that decision ?—I think there — 
was. 


13828. Can you give the substance of his communication ?—I think 
he wrote to me— | am not sure; but I think he wrote to me stating © 
that the Government would give additional time, and that he wished I 
would reconsider my—that he thought it would be better for me to — 
reconsider our decision and put up the money. 


13829. What was your answer ?—I answered that we had made up 
our minds not to do anything with it. 


13830. Do you mean that you had finally concluded that even if the 
time had been extended, it was not a desirable transaction ?—We had 
decided then to give up, partially from the fact that my friend who - 
was joining me in this transaction in furnishing the money had decided — 
that he did not think it was advisable, and I listened to him to a certain 
extent. 


13831. Judging from Mr. Chapleau’s ‘evidence, his recollection is 
that that was communicated to you by telegraph, and that it was the 
information that $50,000 had been deposited on your account ?—Yes. 


13832. Do you remember any such communication as that ?—I think ~ 
there was a communication that deposit was made by a party, that Mr. 
Jones had agreed to give a certain interest to for furnishing a certain 
part. We were to furnish, I should have stated, a certain part of tbis 
5 per cent, 
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13833. Who was to furnish the balance? —It was found that it was 
necessary. I believe he was to make arrangements with some Canadians 
here to furnish the balance and to have an interest. The arrangement, 
I do not think, was ever fully perfected, but I do not know. 


if 13834. Upon the question of this communication, do you remember Thinks he was 

_ that you were informed that a portion of the deposit had been provided Po Gion af eae 
_ and for that and other reasons you had better reconsider your decision deposit had been 
_ to give up the matter ?—I think that is so, although Lam not positive ; POV’ 

_ butI think that is so. It is some time since, and I could not say posi- 

_ tively that there was such a communication, but I think there was 

such a communication. I do not think; perhaps it was sent to me; it 

may have been sent to Andrews, Jones & Co., or it may have been sent 

to me. 


13835. After the 28th, upon which you say you had this first dis- Made no further 
cussion with your friend, did you ever make any further attempt, to Piortocarry aus 
carry out the tender ?—I think not. ; f 


13836. Or to complete the contract ?—No, I think not. 


13837. Do you know whether any person made any deposit on 
account of your firm ?—No; I do not know. 


13838. Do you know whether any authority was given to any one to 
make a deposit ?—As at that time I was not a: member 


13839. I speak of the firm of Messrs. Andrews, Jones & Oo. ?—No; 
I do not know whether there was any deposit made or not. I have no 
knowledge of my own in regard to it. 


13840. There is a letter of March 5, 1879; please look at it (handing 
‘it to the witness) and say in whose handwriting it is if you know ?— 
Will you be so kiad as to give me one of Mr. Jones’ to look at ? 


: 13841. Could you not say without comparing it with another of Mr. 
' Jones’ letters (handing another letter, which witness looks at) ?—No, 
_ Icould not. I should say that that was not Mr. Jones’ writing. I do 
not think it is. 
13842. Do you know whose it is ?—I do not know. 


13843. It is dated on March 5th; are you aware whether Mr. Jones 
was in Ottawa at that time ?—March 5th: no, he was not here then. 


13844, That would be some weeks after the day on which you say 

_ you and he were discussing with your friend the propriety of going 

into the contract. ‘There is another letter of March 3rd; please look 

at it and say if you. know whose writing it is (handing the letter) ?— 
No, Ido not. I have no knowledge of the writing whatever. 


13845. Was Mr. Jones here at that time ?—He was not to my 
recollection. I think after leaving here he did not come back at all. 
13846. Where does the other member of the firm live—Mr. Andrews ? 
—In Brooklyn, New York. 


13847. Do you know whether he was up here on the 3rd or 5th 
March ?—No, be was not. He was never up here on this business. 


en, NS 


4 Does not recog- 
13848. What would you say about those letters signed on the 3rd nize handwrit- 
of March and 5th March respectively—Andrews, Jones & Co.; were purporting to 
_ they signed by any member of the firma do you think ?—I could not ae 
say. I know that is not Mr. Andrews’ writing. Co. 
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stood that Morse 
& Co. would not 
take their con- 
tractat any price. 


13849. Is it Mr. Jones’ ?-—It is not Mr. Jones’. 
13850. Is it yours ?—No, it is not mine. 


13851. Was there any other person authorized to sign the name of | 


the firm ?—There may have been. 


13852. Do you know if there was? —I think Mr. Jones made arrange- 3 


ments with some other parties to come in, as they stated there was a 
feeling against our beiny an exclusively American concern, and J think 
he had made arrangements with two or three other parties to come in. 


What that arrangement was i could not now say, but this letter of the _ 
5th March is not Mr. Jones’ writing, neither should I say that the — 


letter of the 3rd March is his writing. 
1353. Do you say that Mr. Jones arranged when he was here that 


there should be other members of the firm who were to join, and that 
you do not know who they were ?—I was to join on certain conditions, 


on furnishing—if my recollection is right—one-half of the money 
—$100,000 more or less—one-half of the 5 per cent., and there were | 


other parties that he used to talk with, discussing this matter with, 
from the western part of Canada. What arrangement he definitely 
made with them I could not say. 


13854. Had he the privilege of bringing any persons into the firm 


without your consenting to them—I mean without your knowing who. 


they were, or consenting to the particular individuals coming in ?—Of 
course at that time I was not a member of the firm, and he could even 
shut me out if he chose. 


13855. By the arrangement that he made had he that option ?—The 


arrangement that was made was made just previous to my leaving to- 


go to New York. He had made some arrangements with those parties 
previous to that I think. He told me that there were two or three 


Canadians that he intended to have brought into the firm in order to- 


obviate the difficulty, so that it could not be said to be purely an 
American firm. 


13856. Was it arranged, so far as you know, that any of the persons. 


who had lower tenders and had not complied with the conditions were 
to become partners of your firm—for instance, was Morse to be a. 
partner, as far as you know ?—I could not say that Morse was, that it 
was definitely arranged. There wasa talk that Morse and a man named. 


Nicholson, and there was another party that I forget. 1 disremember.._ 


13857. Marpole ?—It may have been Marpole, but I disremember. 


13858. Did you understand from Mr. Jones that there was a possibi- 
lity of these persons who had not complied with these conditions, still. 
being interested in the contract at the higher price ?—No; I understood. 
that they would not take their contract at any price. 


13859. Who would not take it?—That Morse & Co. would not take: 


their contract at any price, 


13860. Did you understand that they were to take a higher price: 
contract or any interest in it ?—Nicholson told me that if he had got 
both sections that he bid for, A and B, he was willing to take them. 
That they had given A to another party, and that was a section 
where he had an advantage in, and B was awarded to him; but I do not 


think there was any arrangement made with Nicholson on account of. 
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his bid. I think he would never have signed bis contract, and could 


not have signed his contract. 


13861. Mr. McDonald, who afterwards became interested in the Jones’ object in 
contract, mentioned in his evidence at Winnipeg that it was by the Se eee ae 
' efforts of one of the lowest tenderers who had not complied with the a Canadian ele- 

conditions that those deposits were put up, and it was an attempt on Mn’ tthe firm 
their part to get an interest in the same contract at a higher price 
than their own tender: do you think that is what led to this deposit— 
I wish to know whether you are aware of any such arrangement or 
any thing in that direction ?—I am not aware of any such arrangement. 
Mr. Jones stated to me his object was in taking them in that he 
wanted to add two Canadians to the firm so as it should not be called 
exclusively an American concern. 


13862. Will you please state what took place, either in any personal Relations with 
interview or in any communication between you and Mr, Chapleau, . CDaplcan 
upon the subject of your not completing this tendér or putting up the Witness states | 
deposit required ?—Well, I had various talks with Mr. Chapleau while peices him and 
{was here. I had known Mr. Chapleau for many years, and perhaps °°" 
had known him very much longer than any one in Canada, and when [ 
came here he used to come and call on me, and when he was in New 
York I used to call at the hotel and see him, and he even came to my 
house, and consequently he took more interest, I suppose, in advising 
me in these matters. He had aconversation with me in regard to section Chapleau told 
B—had various conversations—from the time I came here with 2im,hat the cons 
Andrews or with Jones, and he seemed to think that it was a Very-Sxericn econ. 
excellent contract, and said to me that he would like to have me to come 7 "*" 
here and get hold of this work ; perhaps I might get hold of something 

more to do afterwards. And previous to leaving to go to New York he 
came to me and said he thought I would make a mistake if I did not 
hurry up. He thought that I ought to telegraph to have my partners 
ready to put up the security. 

13863. When do yow say he told you that?—Previously going to 
New York. 


13864. While you were in Ottawa ?—Yes, while I was in Ottawa, 
and I explained that I had to see this gentleman who was furnishing 
the money, and it would not do to telegraph without first seeing him and 
making an explanation. 


13865. Was that all that took place between you and him on the 
subject before you left for New York ?—That is all I remember. 


13866. After you left for New York what took place ?—After I left 
for New York he may have sent this telegram that is spoken of. He 


may have sent it to me or to Andrews, Jones & Co., I could not say. 
Chapleau tele- 


13867. You mean the one in which he advised you to reconsider your 8"phed pede a 
decision ?—Yes ; the one he says to reconsider my decision. not to take the 
13868. Did he not see you in New York on the subject ?—I think he 
did some time afterwards. It is so long after I have forgotten, but I 
think it must have been a week, or two or three weeks, afterwards when 
he came to New York. It may not have been so long, 


13869. What took place between you at New York on this subject ? Does not recollect 
—I do not recollect of anything now, Sir. I could not state. I think WHat,took place 
that I stated that the time being short, and the same reasons that [ gave and Chapleau. 
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before against ac- 
cepting contract 


Chapleau never 
by word or act 
tried to induce 
witness not to 
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tract. 


Never any talk of 
Chapleau becom- 


ing interested as 
a partner, 


Does not remem- 


ber any conversa 


tion to the effect 
that if Andrews, 
Jones & Co. took 
contract Chap- 


leau was to leave 
Government and 


take an active 
part. 


before—that the spring was coming on and the ice going out, a — 
difficulty of getting in supplies, &c., was one of our reasons, as well as 
the shortness of time for the procuring of the money. I do not 
recollect of anything else. 


13870. Did he ever, by his conduct or his language, induce you or 
endeavour to induce you not to complete the contract ?— Never, never. 


13871. Could you remember the time more nearly than you have 
described that he saw you in New York ?—TI could not. I could not 
state—I know he came down shortly after. I think he came down, if I 
recollect right, after writing us the letter that the time would be 
extended, in writing or telegraphing to Mr. Jones or myself. I could 
not recollect now whether it was a letter or a telegram, I think it was 
shortly after that. 


13872. Was there ever any talk between you and him or between 
Mr. Jones and him as far as you know, of his becoming interested as a 
partner in the transaction ?— Never ; I may add that he never insinuated 
to me or hinted that he wanted an interest or that he wanted money — 
from mein any way. That what he had done I took to be from pure ~ 
friendship and nothing else. 


13873. Is there any other matter connected with this section B, or 
with Mr. Chapleau’s interviews with you, which you could explain by 
way of evidence ?—Connected with section B at the present time ? 


13874. Or with Mr. Chapleau’s position ?—There is nothing ; I may 
just know the parties and that is all. There is nothing further that I — 
could say in regard to it. 4 

13875. Have you been interested in any other transaction connected 
with the Pacific Railway ?—I became interested later with Mr. Ripley, 
who was a former partner of mine and is a partner to-day, who at that 
time—-I think it was in the month of June or July, 1879—became 
connected with me in the building of the Georgian Bay Branch which 
he had bargained for with Heney, Charlebois & Flood. 


13876. The Chairman:—As Mr. Chapleau is in the room I would 
like to say to you, Mr. Chapleau, if 1 have omitted any questions 
which you think would bring out anything on the matter in which you 
are interested, I would be glad to know so that I might consider 
whether it is proper to ask them. 4 

13877. Mr. Chapleau :—I should like to have you ask Mr. Smith tf — 
there was not a conversation between us to the effect that if he took the — 
contract I was to leave the Government and take an active part with — 
him—that is, to be employed by his firm in taking charge of trans-_ 
portation, for instance, supplies, &c. i " 


By the Chairman :— 


13878. Do you remember, witness, whether at any time it was pro- 
posed by yourself or any one interested in Andrews, Jones & Co.’s firm, | 
that if they obtained this contract Mr. Chapleau should take some 
position in the business either as partner or as one employed for the 
tirm, or in any other way in the managing of parties or in transporting — 
provisions ?—There may have been such an arrangement, but I 
disremember ; it has been some time since, and there may have been 
such an arrangement, but I have not 
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13879. Did you know him at the time of the American war?—Yes ; 
_ Ihave known him for a long time. 


- 13880. Did you know him intimately ?—Not to say intimately, but 
we have known each other ever since however. 


13881. Were you aware of his management during that time of bodies 
of men or transport of materials or anything of that kind ?—I was 
only aware from other officers who came more closely in contact with 
him than myself. 


__ 13882, And from that information how were you impressed upon 
that subject ?—I have always held him in high esteem. 


13883. I mean in these particular branches ?—I should consider him 
a man entirely capable of any undertaking of that kind. 


13884, Having that opinion, is your memory at all refreshed upon 
the subject as to whether you suggested at any time that he might be 
_ connected with this work in any way?—My memory is, as I stated 
before, not clear upon the subject. It may have been so. 


13885. Do you remember that it was so ?—No, I do not. I could 


not state positively. 


13886. The Chairman :—Is there any other question, Mr. Chapleau, 
which you consider should be asked ? 


13887. Mr. Chapleau :—No. 


By the Chairman : — 


13888. Returning to the Georgian Bay Branch matter, will you please 
state in what capacity you first became interested in the transaction ? 
—I became interested with Mr. Ripley at a late day, perhaps not more 
_ than two or three months previous to the closing of the works. He 
came to me and said that the concern that he was with—Charlebois & 
- Co.—had not sufficient means to carry on the work, and asked me to 
join him. t 

13889. Do you say Mr. Ripley ?—Yes; Mr. Ripley. 


13890. How was Mr. Ripley interested in the matter ?—He became 
. interested with Heney, Charlebois & Flood—bought an interest in the 
firm. 

13891. Do you know whether he was one of the original contrac- 
tors ?—He was not. 


13892. Was it by substitution that he became a partner, or was it 
an addition to the original firm ?—I think it was an addition, but I am 

not certain. 

13893. Do you know, personally, whether he was recognized by the 
Government, or is it only from some one else’s statement ?—The only 
knowledge I have is from what he told me. I told him at the time that 
before I went in I wanted him to come to Ottawa, and to see if the 

_ Government would have any objections to our buying out these parties, 
or buying out a portion of their interest. He informed me that he 
came and saw Mr. Trudeau and had a conversation with him in regard 

to it, and said that the Minister being away at that time he saw the 

- Deputy, and stated that Mr. Trudeau said that it had been the policy 

of the Government to strengthen at any time, and that the Government 
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Contract No. 37. had no objections to add to the firm, if it gave a greater strength, and 
it was upon that representation that I went in. 


13894. Do you mean that Mr. Ripley went in ?—{[t was on that repre- 
sentation that I wentin. I joined him; he was already in. 


Negotiated only | 13895. Did you negotiate with Heney and Charlebois or only with 
with Ripley, Ripley, as to your going in ?—Only with Ripley. 
13896. Did you understand that he was negotiating on account of 
the whole firm, or only for his own interest ?—He was negotiating, I 
think,on account of the whole firm, although I think there was a certain 
reservation made that Charlebois reserved a certain interest which 
Ripley was to give him if he went out, which we have since paid 
since the work stopped. 


13897. Are you still connected with Ripley ?—-I am. 
13898. Is any one else now interested with you and Ripley ?—No. 


Witness and 13899. You claim to represent the whole firm as it originally stood, | 
Ripley represent and with the addition of Ripley?—Yes ; we have an assignment of their 
now. entire interest which we got since the stoppage of the work. 

13900. The contract was not carried on to its fulfilment ?—No. 
Reasons for 13901. Why not ?—We were informed by the engineer that the policy 


stopping work. of the Government had changed, that they did not intend to build the 
branch, but intended to build the road north of Lake Nipissing. 


13902. Was that by writing that intimation ?—No; Ido not think 
that was in writing, but we had a notice. Our notice to suspend was 
in writing. I donot think there was any cause given—apy reason 
given—why they suspended. 


2903, Have you any claims against the Government on account of 
this stoppage of the work ?—Yes, I have. 


‘Claim against 13904. What is the nature of the claim ?—The ciaim is for work per- 
Government: formed, for tramways, building docks, building and clearing the entire 


line through wooded country, and also for all the moneys that we have 
expended and a reasonable profit for the suspension of the work. 


13905. You mean a reasonable profit.on the balance of the work, if 
it had been completed ?—Yes, if it had been completed. 


13906. When you say for work done, do you mean work done 
under the contract or work done when preparing for the fulfilment 
of the contract ?—A portion of it had been done under the contract—I 
think, from memory, $30,000 or $35,000—perhaps more than that had 
been done under the contract, may be $40,000. The balance was for 
plant which we put there, which was lost largely ; and for loss of tools, 
loss of flour and food—and a large amount of flour and bacon, and sup- 
plies for our men that had been carried into the country and dragged 
up French River, that had to be brought back ; which really netted us 
very little—and I should have said horses and cattle that we had to 
bring back. We had bought them, and had to bring them back, and 
sold them at a nominal sum. 

Furnished Goy- 13907. Have you furnised the Government with a detailed state- 
Se ipeaate ment of the particulars of thisclaim ?—I am not sure that we have. 
detailed state- I donot think we have. We did with a general statement, I think, but 
ment of claim. not a detailed statement. : 
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13908. Has the claim been acceded to, or do you know whether they Contact No. 37. 
‘have refused to entertain it ?—I do not think they have acceded or 
refused. I have had several talks with Sir Charles Tupper, and ho has 
always stated that he was willing todo what is right in the matter, 
although we have never been able to arrive at what that would be. 


f 
13909, Have you a personel knowledge of what was done and of the Paid over $100,000 

foundation of this claim, or is it from persons whom you employed Work 

that you got this information ?—I have a personal knowledge from m 

books, and from being on the work part of the time myself; but from 
-my books, We have cash vouchers for all the money, and also from 

furnishing the money. There has been many bills paid since I have 

looked at the books,but the last time that I remember we had paid over 

$100,000—considerably over $100,000—in money, that we have cash 
vouchers for. 


__ 18910. T understand that your claim is composed of two branches : Claim bifurcated: - 
one for actual outlay and loss, and another for contemplated profits, if ane iene Cae 


the rest of the work had been done ?—That is the fact. templated profits. 


13911, But you have not furnished particulars of these different 
items ?—The Government have never been ready to receive them that 
way. I do not know but they were ever placed in your hands, Mr. 
Macdougall (turning to Hon. William Macdougall, who was sitting 
-behind him). : 
13912. As to the branch for the outlay, can you say in round numbers 
the amount which you have actually expended, and which will be lost 
to you in consequence of the suspension of the work?—I could not 
state the exact amount, but I can state positively that it exceeds 
$100,000—I am speaking of the outlay we have made—the loss we ' 
have actually sustained. 
_ 13913. I am asking for the outlay alone, not speaking of the contem- eA over 
plated profits ?—It is over $100,000. ati 
13914. It may be literally within the scope of our enquiry to hear 
evidence upon this subject, but I have a grave doubt whether we 
should finally pass upon it, and while we have no objection to receive 
evidence,we wish to say that for the present we do not feel authorized to 
give any conclusive report on such a claim even if we heard much 
fuller evidence than you have offered to day : taking that into consi- 
eration, do you wish to go further into the particulars or substance of 
your claim in this matter ?—Nothing further than to say that we have 
cash vouchers for all the money that we have expended. We can show 
besides a voucher for each and every dollar that we have expended. 


13915. If it should be hereafter decided by the Governor General that 
claims of this kind ought to be finally investigated by us, we will have 
to give parties further notice, in order that both sides may be 
represented, and witnesses examined and cross-examined from the 
interest of the different parties; so that if it should happen that we 
‘ever take up the claim with the view of deciding it, you will get further 
Motice on the subject. When you speak of $100,000, do you mean 
‘that itis the balance unsettled—that you have received nothing on 
‘account of that $100,000 ?—-We have got nothing on account of that 
$100,000. 

13916. You consider that you have a claim for that amount ex- 
pended ?—Over that amount. I could not say exactly the amount, but 
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it runs over $100,000. Ifyou should conclude to take this matter up, 
Mr. Macdougall is my attorney, and through him any notice could be 
given in which we would appear at any time, and bring books and 
vouchers to substantiate our claim, 


13917. That will save us the trouble of communicating with you at 
New York ?—Yes. 

13918. That will be recorded. Is there any other matter connected 
with the Pacific Railway in which you have been interested?—I had 
an interest in section B of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and also in 
British Columbia, in connection with Mr. Goodwin—Mr. James 
Goodwin, of Ottawa—and Mr. Ryan. 


13919. Was this firm one of the tendering firms for the work ?—It 


13920. Do you know whether the tender was the lowest for that par- 
ticular work ?—It was the lowest. 


13921. Was the contract signed by this firm as originally con- 
stituted ?—I think it was. It was signed by Mr. Goodwin on my part; I 
left him a power of attorney. 


13922. Have you remained interested in it?—No; I am not inter- 
ested in it at present. ; 
13923. Has the Government asssented to any transfer of your 


interest ?—I have no knowledge upon that subject, as I left the matter 
entirely in Mr. Goodwin’s hands after leaving here. 


13924. Do you understand from your partner that it has heen con-. 
cluded by arrangement with the Government ?—I understood that it 
was satisfactory to the Government. 


13925, And that your interest has been parted with ?—Our interest. 
has been parted with. 


13926. To whom ?—To Andrew Onderdonk. I think he is from San 
Francisco. 


13927. Did you negotiate with him directly yourself, or was it done 
through some one else ?—It was done through myself, James Goodwin. 
and Mr. Ryan. We were all together at the time the negotiation took 
place. The final concluding writings was done, I think, by Mr. Goodwin _ 
and Mr. Ryan, I leaving power of attorney. Having to leave and go to 
New York, I left a power of attorney with Mr. Goodwin for the fixing — 
up and signing of some papers. What they were 1 do not remember. — 


13928. Was there any consideration given to your firm for this. 
transfer ?—There was a certain consideration. 


13929. What consideration ?-- Well, [should rather ask to be excused. 
from answering that. It was a private matter between Onderdonk 
and myself, and he might think I was violating his confidence. 


13930. I do not think we are at liberty to excuse you after having — 
undertaken the duty which we have under our Commission, namely to 
investigate into all matters connected with the Pacific Railway; our 
authority on this point is a subject which we have given serious consi- 
deration, because we were aware that such an objection as this of — 
yours might arise. I can only say, speaking for the Commission, that — 
we feel it our-duty to ask the question, and that we think it proper 
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: to press it ?—Under the circumstances I shall, of course, answer. We 

each one—that is Mr. Ryan, Mr. Goodwin and myself—had each one- 

third, and I received thirty-three thousand odd hundred dollars for my 
part. 


13931. That would be equivalent to $100,000 for the whole interest ? 

~ —Which I divided with my partner, that is my present partner, Mr. 
Ripley. 

- 13932. Do you mean that is, as far as your interest is concerned, that 
it was disposed of on the basis of the whole contract being worth 

~ $100,000 ?—I wish to correct that. I did not receive the full 334 per 

cent. of the $100,000, but something like $31,000. 


. 13933. It was less $1,500, was it not ?—Yes; the 334 less $1,500. 


13934. Did you take any part in making the tender, or arriving at 
the prices named ?—I did. 


13935. Was it from personal knowledge that you arrived at these 
prices, or had you any extraneous information on the subject ?—The 
_ knowledge that I got came from engineers who had been on the survey 
there, and the character of the ground—that is the character of the 
material and the difficulties to be overcome. 


13936. Had you any reason at all to think that other person’s tenders 
upon the sume subject were higher than the tender you were making 
at the time ?—No; I had no knowledge of any tender excepting our 
* own. ; 

_ 13937, Had you any information, directly or indirectly, upon the 
~ subject ?—No information whatever. 


13938. I mean as to the tenders which had been put into the 
Department ?—Never, until after the tenders were in. 


- 13939. I mean up to the time that you put in your tender ?—No. 


13940. Did you get any information on that subject from any of 
your partners—I mean as to the contents of other tenders ?—No; I 
had no knowledge from any one. In fact, am not aware that they 
had. - 


13941. This $100,000, the nominal price for the interest of all the 
partners in that contract, was reduced by $4,500, was it ?— Yes, 


. 13942. For what purpose was that $4,500 taken out?—It was given 
~ to one of the partners. One of the partners insisted upon not selling 
out. 


13943. And it wasa bonus to him ?—It was a bonus to him. He 
insisted upon not selling out. 


13944. It was not for assistance received from any one in the Depart- 
ment ?—No; it was not. One of the parties insisted on not selling 
out, and the others of us agreed to give him more in order to get him 
to sell out. 


(13945. There are rumours in this country that information has been 
improperly obtained from the Department, and it is our duty to ascer- 
tain whether such was the case or not ?—Well, we have a good many 
rumours of the same kind in our country too. 
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Contract No, 6f, 
BGs 13946. Are you aware of any promise given, or any money paid, or 
Aware ofnoim- any advantage bestowed upon any person connected with the Depart: 
proper infinence ment to assist your firm, or any of them, in obtaining this contract ?— 


to assist his firm. 
No; Iam not. 


13947. Are you aware of any Member of Parliament, Minister of the — 


Crown, or otherwise, getting any advantage or any promise upon this 
subject ?—No. 


13948. Do you remember about the amount of the gross price upon 
the estimated work of that contract ?—You mean the total ? 


13949. Yes ?—I forget now. I could not state; but it seems to me 
that it is—I will not attempt to state it because I should make a mis- 
take, and it would be useless for me to do it. 


Totalamountof 13950. I may mention,for your information, that the Blue Book gives 

contract $5,017,189 it at $3,017,180 : do you know whether that will refresh your memory 
at al] on the subject ?-—Yes; that is about it as I recollect. I should 
like to state here, in justification for the selling of this, at the time that 

Expected to get We put in the bid we expected to get the other sections; that was our 

-all the sections. intention—to get them altogether. When we found we had but one 
section wo found that it would be disadvantageous to us to do that one 
section and other parties doing other sections, as there would be con- 
flict in labour between the different contractors on these three different 
divisions, or four, and the same arrangements would have to be made 
for carrying out supplies and carrying out men for one section that 
would have to be made for all of the sections. While it would not pay 
three or four men, it would pay one man to carry on this work, and 
have the entire thing very much better. 


13951. You make use of the word justification : the Commissioners 
do not intend to suggest that it requires any defence, or that it is 
wrong to sell a contract fairly obtained ?—I would like to have it struck 
out, and to say by way of explanation—— 


13952. This wish is recorded, and that will probably answer the same 
pe Pore : is there any other matter connected with this contract in 

ritish Columbia that you think proper to give by way of evi- 
dence ?—There is nothing further of interest that I know of. 


13953. Were you interested in any of the other contracts in British 
Columbia, which were obtained in the names of other persons ?—No; I 
was not. 


13954. You mentioned the principal reason for parting with this 
interest, that you had been disappointed in not getting more of the 
contracts : have you ever considered the effect of having several of 
those contracts, as to the general cost—I mean having two,or three, or 
more—would it decrease your expenditure by any particular percentage 


for instance ?—It would very largely. 
-Onderdonk by y Bey 


having the whole 13955. Then, as a consequence of that, would the effect be, that if Mr. 
ongbin work. Onderdonk got several of them he could afford to pay any indivi- 


ing expensesto _ dual contractor as much as he did pay, and still save that much upon 
enable him to pay 
what he did each the whole ?—He could, as far as I know. 
~of the contractors . . : : 
13956. I mean reasoning upon the premises which you have described ? 
—Yes. 


13957. According to that idea, it would be better always for the 


Government to let longer portions of the line than shorter ones: is that 


: 
‘ 
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your theory ?—That is my theory; where they have responsible parties 
I think it is very much better, and I think it is to the interest of the 
Government. I merely give it as an opinion ; but I give it as an opinion 
‘that the Government are better off to have this work, that we are now 
Speaking of, in the hands of one party, thag they would be to have it 
in the hands of several. Railroad corplftions are coming at the 
present time to that. They find that they Cannot go on letting small 
‘contracts ; it brings a conflict with labour. One man will hold labour at 
-one price, and another at another, and the consequence is that, before 
they are through it costs them a great deal more than to let it to one 
‘responsible party. 
13958. Would it not make a material difference also in the expense 
of machinery and implements; the same amount of machinery and 
implements necessary for a single contract being equal to the needs of a 
slonger piece of work?—It would ; machinery is often removed from one 
Section to another. We often take our steam shovel or steam drills 
from one place and remove it to another, and where a man has a large 
amount of rock or earth to remove by machinery, it is a great advan- 
tage to him to have a place to set his machinery at work, when he is 
done at one point, and keep it employed. 


13959. Have you been interested in any other work connected with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—No. 


13960, Have you been interested in any railway_works in any other 
«country ?—I have. 


13961. Are those opinions which you have given us, upon the prac- 
‘tical result of letting longer or shorter portions, based upon your 
experience derived from those works ?—They are from my practical 
experience on railways. I have been contracting and railwaying for 
over thirty years ; I am to-day building about 300 miles of road, 200 in 
State of New York and 100 in Connecticut. 


13962 Is there anything else connected with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway which you think proper to give by way of evidence ?—There 
is notbing else. 

13963. Hon. Wm. Macdougall :—I would like you, Mr, Chairman,to ask 
‘the witness, as he has mentioned my numein connection with him as 
this attorney, to ask him whether I have any relation to him in his 
tenders. 


By the Chairman :— 


13964, You have mentioned Mr. Macdougall’s name as attorney to 
‘whom notice should be given in case a further investigation is had 
‘upon the subject of your claim : will you say whether you have had 
any dealings with him in connection with those tenders which you 
have made, or whether you derived through him any information on 
those subjects in connection with any of those tenders ?—No, never. I 
‘have never derived any information from him or paid him money, 
except as‘attorney. He has always told me that in case the Georgian 
Bay Branch matter came before Parliament he, being a Member of 
Parliament, should have to withdraw from the suit; but in case it 
went before the Court, of course it was then another matter, and he 


could then act as my attorney. 
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VTenderinug— Ae 

Contract No. 6i, F 
res 13965. Has he exercised any influence, as far as you know, in his 

Hon. Wm. Mac- Ore Eads : f lai : 

dougall used no. Capacity as Member of Parliament on account of your claim, or in any 

influence for wit- other of those matters that you have been speaking of ?—Never to my 

eae, eras knowledge. 

quainted with his i ° ° ae 

tenders. 966. Hon. Mr. Macdougagl :—1 would wi et his answer more 

d 13966. Hon. Mr. Macdouga@jl :—I would wish to get his answer mo 


distinct with regard to the Bfitish Columbia matter, that really 1 was 
not in his secrets at all, although I was his attorney and adviser on the 
other matter. 


13867. The Chairman (to witness) :—Was Mr. Macdougall aware of 
your doings in connection with the British Columbia tenders ?—He 
knew nothing about our tender. I suppose he knew, perhaps, that we 
were going to bid. He knew I was here for that purpose, but he had 
no knowledge whatever of the transactions between Goodwin, Ryan, 
myself and the Government. 


13968. Did he take any part in assisting you in your tender either 
generally or particularly ?—He did not. 

13969. Did you say there was nothing else that you could give by 
way of evidence ?—There is nothing else that I think of. 


13970. The Chairman :—Before adjourning I wish to say that on 
Friday last the hearing of evidence was then formally postponed until 
Monday morning; but inasmuch’as the witness just examined appeared 
in the city, and wished to go away this evening, we thought it better to 
hear him to day, rather than to ask him to wait until Monday, particu- 
larly as we were not sure of our power to detain him. 


Orrawa, Monday, 8th November, 1880. 
TRUDEAU. ToussAINT TRUDEAU’S examination continued : 


Transportation By the Chairman :— 
of «xils— 


Contract No.34. 13971. Have you the papers now concerning contract 34, s0 as to 
give as any explanation of it ?—Yes, 


13972. What is the subject of the contract ?—It is the transportation 
of rails, fish-plates and bolts from Kingston to St. Boniface. 
Let by public 13973. Was it let by public competition ?~Yes. 
competition, 
13974. Have you the advertisement and any report upon the tenders ? 
—Yes; I produce it. (uxhibit No. 154.) 


13975. Have you the contract or a copy of it ?—Yes ; I produce it. 
(Exhibit No, 155.) 


13976, There appears to be a change in the form of advertisement. 
asking -for tenders : can you explain that and the reason of it ?—In the: 
first advertisement dated 24th February, 1878, the time of delivery in 
Winnipeg was fixed at the 15th July. This advertisemert was can- — 
celled and replaced by another in March, fixing the time of delivery — 
for the 2,500 tons by the Ist of August, and the balance on the 15th: 
September, 1878. 


13977. The time for receiving tenders was not altered by this change 
of advertisement was it ?—No. ' 


/ 
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13978. In the description of this contract in Mr. Fleming’s special 
report of 1879 appears an item of transportation from Fort William : 
is that included in the advertisement for tenders or in the contract ?— 
It is neither in the advertisement nor in the contract. 

13979. Then it is improperly described, as forming a portion of this 
contract, in Mr. Fleming’s report ?—Yes. 

13980. Was that work performed from Fort William ?—Yes. 

13981. By whom ?—By the same company who performed contract 


34—the North-West Transportation Co. 


13982. Was that work let by public competition ?—No. 


13983. How was the arrangement arrived at ?—I shall search for the 
papers and produce them on some other occasion. 

13984, Do you know whether there was any written agreement on 
the subject ?—There were some letters. : 


13985. Has contract 34 for the transportation from Kingston been 
fulfilled ?—Yes. 


13986. Has there been any dispute on the subject ?—No. 


13987. What is the next contract ?—Contract No. 35, with Cooper, 
Fairman & Co., for the supply of railway spikes delivered on the 


~ wharves at Fort William and Duluth. 


13988. Have you the advertisement and any report upon the 
tenders ?—Yes; I produce it. (Hxhibit No. 156.) 


13989. Have you the contract ?—Yes ; I produceit. (Exhibit No.157.) 
13990. Does the question of duty enter into consideration at all in 


deciding upon these tenders ?—Yes. 


13991, In what way ?—Parties from the United States when they 
send in goods pay the duty. 


_ 13992. The tender which was accepted was the lowest was it rot ?— 
Yes. 

13993. Everything considered ?—Yes. 

13994. Was there any duty upon these articles coming from England 
at that time ?—Spikes coming from England. Yes. 

13995. Did these articles come from England under this contract ? 
—No. 

13996. Where were they made ?—At Montreal. 

13997. Then they paid no duty of course ?—No. 


13998. Could you have obtained the same articles at a lower price 


_ from other persons tendering ifno duty had been collected ?—Yes. 


13999. How much less would those articles have cost if furnished by 
any other tenderers without paying duty—by the lowest of the other 
tenderers ?—There was one tender from Dreworth, Porter & Co., for 
spikes delivered at Duluth within the United States at the rate of 


$48.16; and one from Dana & Co., also delivered at Duluth, at the rate 


of $48.86 per ton. 


14000. And what was the contract price to Cooper, Fairman & Co. ? 


- —$49.75 delivered at Duluth and Fort William, within Canada—that 
- was in bond in Canada, 


Ae {5 
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Railway 
Spikes—_ 7 _ 
Contract No. 35- 14001. Then, but for the necessity or expediency of collecting duty, — 
Cooper, Fair= . f : A ‘ 
man «Go. _ these articles could have been furnished at this lower price ?—They — 


The spikes coulda could have been furnished so far as Duluth was concerned, but a portion — 


have been fur- a enik raya 7 sy at Kort. Wh a Ss 
nished cheaper at Of the spikes were required at Fort William. Then to the price of 


Duluth if the delivery at Duluth, it would have been necessary to add the cost of — 
duty were sub- transportation from Duluth to Fort William at the expense of the — 


Government. 


14002. Do you know whether the price at Fort William, if delivered 
by eitner of those tenderers would have been necessarily higher than at 
Duluth : do you know whether they were to be transported by rail or ~ 
by boat, because if by boat through the lakes it is not likely that they — 
would cost more at Fort William ? —I do not. 7 


14003. Do you know wiether there was any correspondence with 
either of those American tenderers to ascertain whether the delivery at 
Fort William would cost more or less than at Duluth ?—There was no- 
correspondence. 


. 7 i Si- . . . . 
fase vaine of 14004. Do you know whether it has been the practice in all cases in — 


aie to reckon considering the relative advantage of tenders to add the duty ?—Yes. 


14005. So that this matter was decided according to the usual practice 
upon such subjects ?—Yes. F 


14006. Has this contract been completed ?—Yes. 
14007. Has there been any dispute upon the subject ?—No. 


14008. What is the next contract, in point of time, which we have not. — 
investigated ?—The next contract is No, 37, but 1am not prepared on ~ 
it. No. 38 is with Edmasid Ingalls. z 

Neebing Hotel: 14009. Have you the contract ?—Yes; I shall produce a copy later. 
ES It is for the conversion of the Neebing Hotel, at. Fort William, into — 
Contract No. 38. offices for the engineering staff. ; 


14010. Was the work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


] 


He et 14011. To the lowest tenderer ?—Yes. 
Completed. 14012. Has it been completed ?—Yes. 4 
14013. Has there been any dispute between the Government and the — 
contractor ?—N 0. | 
14014. Is there any other matter connected with it which you think 
requires explanation ?—No. q 
Total amount 14015. About what is the total amount involved in contract No. 38? 
involved $3,400. — About $3, 400. } 


aremspere ven 14016. What was the next contract ?—No. 39, for the transportation 
Contract No.39. Of rails from Esquimalt and Nanaimo to Yale, British Columbia. a 


14017. Have you the contract or a copy of it?—I have not got it 
with me. | 


Ba aor 14018. Was the work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


a 


14019. Have you a copy of the advertisement or any report upon the: 
tenders ?—Yes; I produce a copy of the correspondence. (Exhibit 
Ne. 158.) f 


14020. Can you say how it was decided to do this work: I mean was 
it by Order-in-Council, or by the Minister, or upon a report by the 
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Transportation. 
of Reils— 


engineer, or how otherwise ; the first communication which you produce COmtract No. 39. 


_ Seems to be a telegraphic communication from the Secretary of the 


epoca to some person in British Columbia to ask for tenders ?— 
es. 

14021. Can you explain what took place before that upon this subject 
of transportation ?—I would have to refer to the office to say whether 
there was any previous correspondence. 


14022. As it will not be convenient to investigate this subject further» 


_ until you produce the contract and the directions for the transaction, 


we will proceed to the next—which is that ?—The next is No. 40, but 
I am not prepared, nor am I prepared for cortract No. 43. 


14023. We have already investigated contracts 41 and 42,1 believe ? 
—Yes. 
Purchase of 


14024. Then as to 44, have you that contract?—No. 44 is for the Rails-- 


supply of 2,000 tons of steel rails with a proportionate quantity of stee| Comtract No. 44, 


fish-plates to be delivered at Montreal. 2,000 tons of rails: 
with fish-plates. 


14025. Have you the contract ?—There was no formal contract 
entered into. | 
14026. How was it arranged ?—By letters, 


14027. Was it subject to public competition ?—Yes. Subject to com- 
petition but not 


14028. By advertisement or by letters ?—By letters sent to makers by advertisement 
by an agent of the Department in England, 


14029. Is that the competition which you mean ?—Yeg, 
14030. Could you say to whom the letters were sent ?—They were Firms to which 


~ Sent to Guest & Co, The Ebbw Vale Co., Bolckow, Vaughan & Co,, letters were sent.. 
~Cammell & Co., West Cumberland Co., John Brown & Co , Moss Bay Co., 
The Rhymney Co., Wilson, Cammell & Co., and Brown, Bayley & Dixon, 


14031. Have you any report upon the offers made by any of those 
firms ?—I produce a report from Mr. Burpee in Mr. Fleming’s office, 
(Exhibit No. 159.) 

14032. This appears to bea letter from Mr. Burpee accompanying the No report as to 
original documents, such as correspondence upon the subject ; what [ relative merits. 
meant was a report as to the result or relative merits : haye you any 


~ report of that kind ?—I don’t think we have such a report. 


14033. Have you ascertained the relative value for the purposes of 
the Department and have you any statement upon the subject ?—Yes ; 


I produce one. (Exhibit No. 160.) 


14034, About what is the date of the contract or agreement ?—The Order dated 21th, 


date of the order is about the 24th of June, 1879. one, 1870 


14035. And the time for delivery ?—The 15th of August, 1879. 


14036. Were these subsequent contracts, Nos. 45, 46 and 47, considered Gentracts Nox. 


about the same time by the Department ?—Yes. ng 

14037. What is the price paid on contract 44 per ton ?—£4 19g, ster- £4 19s, paid under: 
li contract 44; £5 
ing. under contract 45.. 


14038. And on contract 45 ?—£5. 
_ 14039, Will you explain why, about the same time, a contract was 
given to one firm at £5, and to the other at £4 19s; in other words, 
could you not get a larger quantity from the first mentioned firm at 
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Purehase of 

Bails — 8 
Comerets Nore Lbemowyniee ?—In the correspondence I have produced you will finda ~ 
ReAscuswhs ep Jotter, from tne West Cumberland Co. to Mr. Reynolds stating that ~ 
was paidunder they would not like to undertake more than 2,000 tons delivered at © 


peas: aan Montreal by the 15th of August. 


Hails under these 14010. Allthose rails were delivered at Montreal, I understand, by — 


ave at iiom= those contracts ?—Yes. 
14041. Did you take from the next contractor the quantity which — 
they proposed to sell to you—the Barrow Hematite Steel Co?— = 
The remaining 3,000 tons were divided between the Barrow Hematite 
Steel Co. and the Ebbw Vale Steel Co., both at the price of £5. | 


14042. Contract 47 appears to be for bolts and nuts ?—Yes. 
Bolts & Nuts— 


Bolts ine az. 14043. Was that contract made with the lowest tenderer ?—For con- — 
Cirentarssentto tract 47 circulars were sent to the Patent Nut and Bolt Co. Bay-— 
ees. less. 00S & Bayless, and Messrs. Horton Bros, The lowest tender © 
; was accepted. 

14044. Were these English firms ?—Yes. 

14045. You mention the name of Mr. Reynolds: in what capacity — 

was he acting and where was he ?—Mr. Reynolds resides in London, — 

and he was there acting as agent for the Department. . 


14046. Do you know whether it was discussed in the Department as_ 
to the expediency.of advertising in newspapers, or in sending circulars | 
of this kind, or at whose suggestion was this course adopted ?—This — 
course was adopted at the suggestion of the Chief Engineer, as it was © 
urgent that rails should be obtained early in the season. 


Before sending 14047. Do you know whether there was any discussion as to the | 
circulars, instead possibility of this mode producing as low offers as the ordinary mode _ 
Of ater aattee of advertisements in newspapers ?—Before adopting this course the 
courses fully dis- ‘ : 8. . 

cussed by Chier matter was fully discussed by the engineers and the Minister. 

Engineer and 

Minister. 
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LETTER 
(48cc) 
To the Secretary of State, Canada, in reference to the Report of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Royal Commission, by Sandford Fleming, Past 


Engineer-in-Chief. 


Orrawa, Ist May, 1882. 
The Honorable J. A. Mousszau, Secretary of State. 


Sir,—The Report of the Canadian Pacific Railway Commission, dated 8th April 
last, submitted recently to Parliament, has introduced my name in a form which 
renders it necessary that I should ask permission to address you. 

I feel it due, not simply to myself, but to each of the three several Administra- 
ions which I served as Engineer-in-Chief of the Pacific Railway, that I should point 
out that the criticisms of the Commission are not sustained by the facts of the 
case, and are even at variance with the evidence submitted. 

I am not now an officer of the Government.* As a citizen of the Dominion, 
I know no more. fitting course of vindicating, myself and the Department 
with which I was connected, then officially addressing you on the subject, and 
requesting that this communication be submitted to Parliament and placed in the 
public records by the side of the accusations which have been published. 

The Royal Commission consisted of three gentlemen, who were commissioned on 
the 16th June, 1880, “to make enquiry into and concerning all the facts connected 
with, and the conduct and prosecution of the Canadian Pacific Railway from its 
inception.” 

I fully recognize that the Commissioners undertook an onerous duty and assumed 
responsibilities of no light order. They were expected to make enquiries into every 
circumstance which arose throughout a period of nine years, in connection with s 
work unequalled in its peculiar character in the annals of the country. The dignity 
of their Commission demanded of them strict impartiality. They were called upon to 
throw aside all bias and foregone conclusions and to form a correct conception of the 
magnitude of the matter to be investigated, and of the difficulties which had to be sur- 
“mounted by those whose conduct they were called upon to investigate, They were 
expected to manifest a gonerous appreciation of the efforts made to overcome diffi- 
culties and advance the work in hand, And generally it was their duty to be fair in 
their examinations and just in their conclusions. 

It would be an ungracious task for any one to venture to suggest that the Royal 
Commission had failed in their duty. The task is rendered doubly unwelcome to me 
from the fact that their report is, to a large extent, a bill of indictment against the 
Engineer-in-Chief and the. Department with which he was connected. 

My duty, however, is plain, if it be unpleasant. It seems to me that the Com- 
mission have in their examination of witnesses, displayed a decided one-sidedness, 
and have evinced an unmistakeable animus throughout their report. They have 
supressed evidence of importance which I submitted, and they have brought against 
me grave charges on tho testimony of hostile witnesses, without asking me a single 
question on the points raised against me, without affording me an opportunity of 
‘giving any explanation, and without the least knowledge on my part that such 
charges were made, until I read them after the Report was laid before Parliament. 
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See Appendix-No, 11 


[ am aware that in directing attention to these facts I am undertaking a duty 
which some may characterize as Quixotic, and that I shall incur the severe dis- 
pleasure of partizans and of those whose influence caused the appointment of the 
Commission. Be that as it may, I must protest against injustice. I feel very 
strongly that the charges preferred against me, with all the weight and authority ofa 
Royal Commission, are wholly unmerited. My personal character and professional 
reputation are both assailed, and I cannot remain under the burden of the obloquy 
cast upon me without an attempt, however feeble, to remove it. 

I shall, in the first place, very briefly refer to some of the circumstances which 
led to the appointment of the Royal Commission, 

1. A large sum of money had been expended under three distinct Administra- 
tions: 

(1) On the surveys, which began in 1871, 
(2) On construction, which began in 1874, 
(3) In the purchase of steel rails in 1874 and 1879, 


2. Committees of the Commons and Senate had been appointed in the years 
1875, 1876, 1878 and 1879 to enquire into various matters, among others: the expedi- 
ture of the Engineering Department, through Mr. William Wallace; expenditure on 
the Georgian Bay Branch; the route of the railway west of Keewatin ; alleged irregulari- 
ties in awarding contracts ; expenditure on the Fort Frances Lock; on the purchase 
of steel rails; on the purchase of land at Fort William ; expenditure on telegraph 
poneiaction, and on other matters directly and indirectly connected with the 
railway. 

3. The evidence taken at these several exmainations was voluminous. By virtue 
of my office, I was generally in the position of principal witness, and not seldom had 
to pass thorugh an ordeal of examination and cross-examination, by opposing politi- 
cians, who desired testimony that would serve party purposes. My invariable rule 
was to conceal nothing and to defend all proper acts of the Department to which my 
office was attached. ‘This course did not give satisfaction to all. Partizans expected 
that when the Government changed, I should change to and join them in traducing 
the previous Administration. I declined to lend myself to party. It only con- 
cerned me to act for the best under all circumstances, and loyally uphold the acts of 
the Department. This course more than once led to serious difficulties ; but it was 
the only course open to me with honor, and if in the same position again I would 
follow no other course. . 

4. I may recall to mind the state of affairs for two years following the advent of 
Mr, Mackenzie’s Administration when, day after day, during the sitting of the Com- 
mittees, I gave evidence which was unacceptable to many of the Government suppor- 
ters of that day, some of whom never fully forgave me. When the present party came 
into’ power the same experience was repeated ; it was intensified by the fact that the 
previous Administration had the Pacific Railway under control for five years, while 
their predecessors had it for only two. It became my duty, as chief exegutive 
officer, to defend the acts of the Department under the Reform Administration. I 
was prepared to serve the new Administration as faithfully as the past, but I could 
not turn round and calumniate those I had previously served. Hence a bitter 
feeling arose agains! me among some of the supporters of the present Government, 
which, with concurrent circumstances of less importance, brought matters to a 
culmination. 

5. Grave changes were made in the House of Commons, every one of which I 
fully disproved in a memorandum dated, 26th March, 1880, appended.* This was 
followed by a caucus, referred to at page 1697. At this caucus, the hostile pressure 
was great and the Government promised the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
investigate matters. 

After the lapse of two years the Royal Commission has failed to substantiate the 
charges made against me in 1880. They re-affirm only one of them, viz: —that “1 


*See Appendix No. 1, 
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unwisely advised the Government with respect to the bridging of Red River,” an 
- accusation which I willrefer to presently. The Commission have dropped all the 
other charges, but they have raised new issues. There is scarcely one of the first 
177 pages of their Report, which does not refer to me. A reader of the Report of 
the Commission, without a knowledge of the facts could come only to one conclusion, 
viz: that three successive Administrations had employed a man to conduct the heaviest 
works ever undertaken by Canada, whose one aim and object was to do everything 
the way in which it should not be done. 
It wonld take almost as many pages as the Commission have written, to meet in 
_ detail all the accusations they have made and the censures which they convey. The 
task would moreover be most distasteful, as in exonerating myself, I would in many 
instances be compelled to place blame on others. Those with whom I have been 
long associated, will attest that I have ever sought to avoid such a course; indeed, I 
have often borne blame and responsibility which should have been shared by others. 
I propose to depart as little as I possibly can from my usual practice, in the explana- 
tion and defence which I now submit, and I shall refer only to the most serious accusa- 
tions with which I am specially arraigned by the Commission. 
1, It is charged that I incurred unjustifiable expense in prosecuting the prelim- 
inary surveys, and that I should have conducted operations in some other way. 
2. I am charged with neglect of duty with regard to what is known as the 
”Muskeg Question.”’ 
| 3. Tho charge is renewed that I unwisely advised the Government with respect 
to the bridging of Red River at Selkirk. 
4, Tam charged with ordering an unnecessary survey from Gardner Inlet to Lake 
Frangois, in British Columbia, resulting in waste of time and money. 
5. Iam charged with recommending the purchase of 50,000 tons of steel rails in 
1874, without any defined view as to the times at which they would be wanted. 
I propose to take up these charges seriatim. Before doing so, I desire to refer to 
documentary evidence which the Commission have suppressed. 


DocuUMENTS. 


_ (A) Sandberg’s diagram, showing the average price of iron and steel rails for 20 
years, ending with 1874. 
(B) Letter to the Secretary of Department of Railways and Canals, in reference 
to certain evidence given by Mr. Horetzky, dated 22nd June, 1881. 

(C) Order in Couneil in reference to saving in cost of constructing of Sections 41 
. and 42, dated 18th June, 1880. 

(D) Letter to the Minister of Railways and Canals in reference to saving to 
be effected in construction of Sections 41 and 42, dated 14th June, 1880. 

(E) Letter to W.T. Jennings,Engineer in charge of Section 42, in reference to 
_ saving in cost of Sections 41 and 42, dated July 16th, 1879. 
(F) Unofficial letter to Hon. Alex. Mackenzie, Minister of Public Works, enclos- 
_ ing memorandum on the construction of the Pacific Railway, and with reference to 
personal charges, dated 30th Sepember, 1874. 

(G) Memorandum in reference to the construction of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and settlement of the North-West Territory, dated 29th Sepember, 1874. 

Copies of these seven documents are appended. Thoy were sent under cover, on 
the 14th January last, to the Secretary of the Commission, with the request that they 
would be taken as part of my evidence. That they were received there can be no 
doubt , as the one marked G. is printed with the Report of the Commission. The 
remegining six have not been published, and, with one exception, have not even been 
noticed. 

Document A.—This document is imporant in connection with charge No. 5 

-above. The Commission have published a document, at page 170, purporting to have 
been put in evidence by me, but it is not a copy of document A, and conveys quite a 


different impression, 


Document B.-—-This should:clearly have been published. After my examination 
was closed the Commission allowed a bitterly hostile witnoss to give abusive evidence 
against me at great length (pages 1700 to. 1732). I asked only the publication. of 
this single communication to. meet all the statements. The refusal of the Commission ~ 
to publish this document. or notice. it is the more extraordinary, as it was also 
placed in their hands by the Secretary of the Department of Railways and Canals 
during his examination, nine months before the date of their Report. 

Documents C, D and £ are in reference to Sections 41 and 42, and the steps 
taken to secure the completion of the work in a satisfactory manner within the 
estimated cost. 

Document F is in reference to personal charges. in connection with land 
speculations. 

Document G.—This will be referred to. when I come to consider charge No. 5 
above, 

Cuarae No. 1. 


(Preliminary Surveys.) 


Whatever special pleading may urge to the contrary, the country of British 
Columbia and of the Hudson Bay Territory, when the railway was first proposed. 
was an unknown land, as far as its capabilities for a railway could be considered, 
Indeed what limited knowledge we then had was unfavorable, and doubts were freely 
expressed as to the possibility of establishing a line of railway north of Lakes 
Huron and Superior as well as through the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. Ample 

roof could, if neceasary, be adduced on this point. I need only refer to the Report 
of the Minister of Public Works for the fiscal year ended 30th June, 1873, an extract 
from which is appended.* As the Commission have either been unable to grasp the 
magnitude of the undertaking, or have endeavored to belittle the difficulties of the 
ease, { have to direct special attention to the first two paragraphs of that Report. 

When I was asked to assume the various duties intrusted to me by the Govern- 
men, prompt and energetic action wasdemanded. In the terms of Union of British 
Columbia with the Dominion, it stipulated as follows :— 

The Government of the Dominion undertake to secure the commencement 
simultaneously, within two years from the dato of Union, of the construction of a 
railway from the Pacific towards the Rocky Mountains, and from such point as may 
be selected east of the Rocky Mountains toward the Pacific, to connect the sea-board 
of British Columbia with the railway system of Canada, and further to secure the — 
completion of such railway within ten years from the date of the Union.” 

This stipulation was roferred to in the Speech from the Throne at the opening 
of the Session immediately following the Union. It was forcibly impressed upon 
Parliament by Sir George Cartier, in introducing the Pacific Railway Bill and on 
other occasions. He stated “the Government had no other alternative than to come 
before the House this Session, in order to carry out the covenant with British 
Columbia, and propose a scheme for the construction of the railway. The condition — 
of Union with British Columbia was that the road should be commenced in two and 
completed in ten years. * * * He regarded it as not only possible; but as a cer- — 
tainty that the whole work would be completed in ten years from Fort Garry west to 
the Pacific and east to Lake Nipissing.’—( Hansard page 735). 

I did not seek the position of Engineer-in-Chief, and it is not surprising when Sir — 
Hector Langevin, then Minister of Public Works, in a manner which I will not soon 
forget, induced me to accept it, that I hesitated. I could form some idea of the work — 
I was asked to undertake, having, ten years previously, carefully considered the « 
question of a Pacific Railway and given my views to the public im abrochure,} which 
has frequently been cited in Parliament by members on both sides; I had, therefore, a 
some conception of the responsibility [| was requested to undertake, and it was with 
great diffidence and anxiety that I was induced to accept: the position offered me. 


* See Appendix No. 9. + Vide Sessional Papers, Proyince,of; Canada. 1863, 
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When [entered on my duties it was not for me to assume that the covenant with 
_ British Columbia, the words uttered by the Governor General from the Throne, the 
repeated expressions of the leaders of the Government, in Parliament and out of 
Parliament, were without meaning. I was bound to take them literally and do the best I 
could. Asa public servant with an important trust thrown upon me, I felt it my 
imperative duty to leave nothing undone on my part to carry out the terms as thoy 
were set forth. 

It is easy for men, sitting on a Commission ten years after the duty to solve the 
problem was thrown upon me, to say that the solution was easy, and to add 
that some other way than that taken would have been better and cheaper, They 
entirely overlook the fact that I was obliged to adapt myself to a state of things 

which I found existing at the period when the work was first conceived. Then but 
little positive information was available and every fact, in order to be correctly 
known, had to be sought out. 

There were not a sufficient number of thoroughly efficient and practical men in 
the country to aid me in carrying out the work of preliminary explorations in what 
might be deemed the best way. There were not thé same number of efficient assist- 
ants as now. The few capable men in the country could not be spared from the 
Intercolonial Railway and other public works then in progress. Ten years oxper- 
ience has been gained. and many excellent young engineers have been trained or 
eompleted their training since the time in question. 

I could only take the material available and make the best of it. I was called 

upon to do a work requiring a great number of highly skilled men when they could 
not be had, and, in consequence, I was obliged to adopt means to perform the service 
largely by partially skilled men. It was not a question of money, it was a question 
of men. The Governinent would not have thanked me had I informed them that 
it would be better to wait until a sufficient number of the proper kind of engineering 
. assistants came to the country or were trained in the country. In so doing I would 
have been laughed at, and the proposition scouted had I urged that some saving might 
be effected by waiting. 1 was placed in the position ofa general during an emergency 
-who had no reserve of veterans to draw upon, and who, at short notice, had to raise 
a force for a campaign. Long after the battle is fought and won, wiseacres might 
argue that the battle cost.too much; that it ought to have been fought by half the 
number of trained soldiers in another way altogether. 

The whole of the judgment passed upon me by the Commission seems to turn 
upon the difference of cost between two kinds of surveys. My evidence and my 
instructions, which I read to them, establishes that I adopted both kinds of operations, 
“separately and combined, wherever and whenever it was desirable and possible. It 
is perfectly true that my plans sometimes miscarried ; I disclaim all pretensions to 
infallibility or any extraordinary degree of foresight, but iY think I am justified in 
saying that failure was not always due to the plans laid down, it was sometimes due 
-to the men placed under me, to carry them out, and frequently to causes beyond the 
controlof any person. The question of this or that kind of survey was, at the time, one 
of expediency, and really was dictated by the circumstances of the hour, The Com- 
mission now view it by the light of ali our present information, which the labor of 
years has furnished, Long after the work is done it is impossible to judge of the 
expediency of any particular survey, or to explain all the conditions by which we 
were governed, We were seeking to gain facts, we had a wilderness to operate 
upon, and for a time we were working in the dark. Ido not pretend that, in that 
gigantic work, our labor was wholly free from miscalculation, but I can honestly say 
we acted with deliberation, and did our best under every circumstance. 


CHARGE No. 2. 
(Muskeg Material.) 


The Commission meteout severe censure on the muskeg question, as the follow- 
ing extracts indicate :— 
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“The engineering of this period is marked by an unfortunate omission, for 
which we find no excuse.”—p. 75. 

“Enough has been said to make it manifest that the country has had but poor 
compensation for the money spent on excavation through muskegs. This, however 
would not show that the loss is due to un oversight in the engineering.” —p. 79. 

The Commission proceed to blame me for not “learning before locating and 
contracting for the construction of the road bed, the nature of the material which 
was likely to be mot with in the prosecution of the work. The serious omission to 
which we have hcre called attention would not have occurred, had the Chief Engineer 
and his subordinates acted on the elementary principles of railway engineering.” —p. 81. 


The Commission appear to have made some researches in engineering literature 


in support of their accusation, and they base their criticisms on the views expressed 
in a text book written by a professor in a college in Scotland. 

They quote Professor Rankin, and lay great stress upon the necessity of “Trial 
pits and borings,” “in order to ascertain the strata of the ground, borings are the less 
costly in time, labor and damage to ground, &c.” (Professor Rankin, page 81.) 

Do the Commission mean that in equipping the various surveying parties with 
stores of food and clothing, with shelter, with axemen and axes to force a passage 
through the forest and with packman to carry supplies for all, that Tshould still 
further have increased the impedimenta? In all seriousness do they mean that I 
should have added boring implements and gangs of men to work them, with the 
additional food and shelter which these extra men would need? Suppose I had s0 
acted, would not the Commission have had some grounds for censuring me for 
absurdly wasting public money ?- I 

It is one thing to cite a sentence from a college text-book, to sustain a far 
fetched argument; it is another to know what is reasonably expedient, and to carry 
into execution what is really practicable. 

The Commission, sitting in their room in Ottawa, must have been reminded of 
matters which attracted attention twenty years ago, and in which one of its members 
filled a prominent place. I refer to the enormous amount sunk in the foundations 
for the Parliament Buildings, by which the estimate and appropriation were so largely 
inceased. On that occasion the principal officer of the Department of Public 
Works was censured for not having an examination made of the ground where the 
buildings were to be placed. The principal officer referred to is now one of my 
accusers, and he must know perfectly well that the cases are totally difierent. The 
examination of the ground for a massive building is an every day occurrence ; that of 


the site at Ottawa might have been accomplished at any time in less than a fortnight. ' 


In the other case, such examinations are not common; they are not as a rule deemed 
necessary in this country, and in all probability, had they been ordered, it would have 
been necessary to delay construction for another year. 


The Commission in one sentence pass censure because the surveying parties — 
were unnecessarily expensive ; in another they blame me for not making them more ~ 


expensive still by adding more men, by dragging through forest and swamp, across 
rivers and lakes, the tools and machinery to make borings. 

In a country like England, with good roads and good inns eveywhere, and 
where land damages are an important factor, the practice may without difficulty be 
observed, but it certainly is not common in America. 

At quite a different stage of the work, viz.: as construction advances, boring is 
sometimes resorted to, but the process is slow and tedious. A whole summer was 
spent in making the borings at one river crossing on the Intercolonial Railway. 

I have yet to learn that the practice, which the Commission condemn me for 
not observing, is observed any where, I ask, is there at this moment any gang of 
men with boring implements, ‘“ ascertaining the strata of the ground” on any of the 
new lines under survey in Ontario or Quebec ? 


I state, advisedly, that notwithstanding all the experience of the past there is 


not a single boring instrument in use to-day in the manner and for the purpose 


referred to by the Commission on any one of the surveys now being made by the — 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company at any point between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 


~ 
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The first sections were hurriedly, possibly too hurriedly, placed under contract, 
but it will be remembered there was a great deal of pressure from members of Par: 
liament to have a commencement made. Outside of Parliament the press and the 
public clamored for the prosecution of the work. 

It became a political necessity that the work should be started, and however 
anxious I was to have the fullest information before commencing construction, it 
was imperative that the wishes of the Government should bo met. Accordingly, I 
did what I could with this view and accepted all the information furnished by my 
assistants as the data for letting contracts. 

At pages 78 and 79 the Commission describe a difficulty which presented itself 
some time after the contracts were let. It was discovered that a peculiar material, 
known as muskeg, was used, and to some extent its use was unavoidable in forming 
embankments; but there was no specific provision in the contracts for employing 
muskeg in work and paying for it as such. The existence of muskeg and the neces- 
sity for using this material in such large quantities in. the formation of the railway, 
was not anticipated when the contracts were entered into. 

In my evidence, questions 19,498 to 19,549, and questions 21,975 to 22,029, 
Appendix No. 10, Ihave fully explained my views on the muskeg question. It will 
be perfectly plain to the reader of the evidence, that I am in no way responsible for 
the difficulty which has arisen, or for any payment to the contractors on account of 
the use of this material, The difficulty arose during my absence from Canada, 

I knew nothing of it until my return, and when the matter was brought under 
my notice, I at once instituted an enquiry and directed that certificates should be 
stopped, and, as a matter of fact, no farther certificates for muskeg were issued up to 
the day I ceased to be connected with the works. 

I point out in my evidence, the course I would have followed, had I been acting 
as Chief Hngineer, and at pages 1654 to 1658, I describe the action I did take when I 
returned to Canada in the fall of 1878, and resumed my duties. 

A perusal of the evidence referred to will clearly establish that no blame is due 
to me, and that the censures of the Commisssion are entirely misdirected. 


CHarae No. 3. 


: (Bridging Red River.) 
In the performance of my duty, I recommended Selkirk as the point of crossing 
Red River, with a view of avoiding all contingency of interruption to traffic by inun- 
dation; and the possible cost of reconstruction of works swept away by floods, and 


for other reasons set forth in my Report (1880), 


Before advising the Government on this question, I had made myself acquainted 
with the facts of the case. My reasons are given at length in my Report, pages 264 
to 265, and nothing has come to my knowledge since to lead me to change them. 

The Commission do not endorse my opinion; they stigmatize the choice of 


- Selkirk as an unfortunate one. 


Current events are throwing some light on the subject since the Commissioners 
Report was issued, two bridges across the Red River have been swept away away : one 


- at Winnipeg, another at Kmerson. 


The full force of the reasons I gave in favor of Selkirk, as a crossing point, may 
not be appreciated this year, but they will be understood in due time. I do not yield 
my opinion to that of the Commission. I venture to say that the public will have no 
difficulty in judging between us at no distant future, 


Cuarge No. 4, 


(Gardner Inlet Survey.) 


The Commissioners, in their Report, have accused mo of directing an instru- 
mental survey to be made from Gardner Inlet to Lake Frangois, a distance of twenty- 
two miles, without any object, 
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They say, page 87:—‘ We think it ought to have been evident, before the — 
expedition was started, that no result could be reached beyond showing that a railway — 
on that line was not feasible, and that the consequence would be as it was, no better — 
than a waste of time and money.” 

It might have been thought that before passing judgment, the Commission would ~ 
have reouested me to furnish some explanation on this point. Isitin accordance with — 
the first principles of justice to condemn even a criminal without his being heard in 
his own defence ? The meanest subject has a right to claim a hearing, and surely a — 
Royal Commission should have taken means to ascertain the facts before publishing to | 
the world censures on the conduct of an officer in the position which I had occupied. 

I might, as far as this particular charge is concerned, rest my defence on the 
fact that [ was condemned unheard ; but it may be thought desirable that [ should 
briefly submit the explanations which I would have given the Commission had they ~ 
favored me with an opportunity of doing so. 

It was found at an early stage of the survey that a line available for a railway 
could be had through British Columbia to Burrard Inlet. This line was pot attain- 
able, however, without encountering obstacles of a formidable character requiring an 
enormous outlay. Such being the case, the Government did not feel justified in 
adopting that route until every effort had been made to secure a line which could be 
established to the Pacific sea board at less cost. Year by year these efforts were 
continued, but without marked success. Line after line was examined across the 
Cascades to Howe Sound, to Bute Inlet, to Dean Inlet, and then to Gardner Inlet, and 
still later to Port Hssington and Port Simpson. 

From Gardner Inlet eastward for a breadth of over 200 miles, the map was a 
blank—nothing was known. In 1874, explorations were commenced and an impres- 
sion was formed that a favorable line could be had to Gardner Inlet, except fora 
short distance on the extreme western end. Further explorations disclosed the fact — 
that a favorable line with light gradients could be secured the whole way from Lake _ 
Superior to a point within 22 miles of Kemano Bay on Gardner Inlet. At this point — 
the elevation of the ground was less than 3,000 feet above the level of tidewater. The 
difficulties being limited to a short section of 22 miles, it seemed to me possible that 
they might be surmounted by such works as are introduced to overcome similar 
natural obstacles elsewhere. 1 may instance the works on the Bhore Ghat, on the — 
railway between Bombay and Madras, and the Thull Ghat between Bombay and — 
Allahabad. I explained my views to the Minister of the Department ; I showed him 
plans and profiles in my possession of the works in India referred to, which had 
tor years been in successiul operation. As the suggestion promised a possible say- 
ing of meny millions of dollars, an instrumental examination was deemed expedient, 
and the survey which the Commission have so strongly condemned was authorized _ 
and directed to be carried out. f 

It is obvious that the circumstances justified the survey, and that it was under- ~ 
taken with the knowledge and concurrence of the Minister, to whom I was responsi-~ — 
ble. The survey was clearly directed in the public interests, as any impartial man 
must admit. 

These explanations I would willingly have given to the Commission, but they did _ 
not ask me a single question on the subject; they preferred resting the accusations 
set forth in their Report, on the testimony of a witness, who had threatened to levy 
blackmail, and they had evidence in their possession that he had so acted for months — 
before their Keport was issued. Moreover, they suppressed evidence which, in the — 
eyes of all honest men, would have weakened the testimony upon which they founded — 
their condemnation of my act. I refer to Document B, appended, 
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CHARGE No. 5, 


(Steel Rails). 


The Commission, at page 177 of their Report, state as follows :—*“ That a large 
portion of the 50,000 tons, now under consideration, was purchased without any 
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defined view as to the times at which they would be wanted. * * * That the said 


_ purchase was urgently recommended by Mr. Fleming. * * * That if the founda- 
tion for Mr. Fleming’s recommendation had been enquired into, he could not have 
_ shown any, sufficient to induce an ordinary business man to purchase on speculation 


at that time, steel rails at the price paid for them.” 
I have never attempted to conceal that [ recommended the purchase of the rails, 


_ but I do not admit that I had no foundation for my recommendation; and the Com- 


mission had proof in their possession that I had a perfectly defined view as to the 
purpose for which the rails were tv be employed as well as the probable dates at 
which they would be wanted. At page 63 of their Report, will be found a memoran- 


_ dum in reference to the construction of the Pacific Railway, to which I may refer. 


(See Appendix No. 8, Document G.) Itis dated Sept. 29th, 1874, the same dute.as 
the first advertisement for tenders for steel rails, given at page 160. 

In this momorandum, which IJ prepared for the information and guidance of the 
Minister before the rails wero purchased, it will be found that I recommended, 


- among other things, that the Government, through the Department of Public Works, 


should proceed during the two following years with as much energy as possible to 
construct the following works :— 


1.. Railway from the River Kaministiquia to Lake Sheban- 


GOWAN, BAY ss. l0escc..cacccce celsessncccutiaveenes BaF cates bere 50 miles. 
2. Railway from Rat Portage toe Red River, say............... 1b 
3. Portages between Lake Shebandowan and Rat Portags, 
BAY...cccccnccsvnsecsscsses ovestseccsns ove jo eenencies @ conenteaecsveatens + 
4. Railway from Red River to Lake Manitoba, say............ 13094 
5. Portage Railways on River Saskatchewan, say............. 6 “ 
6. Pembina Branch, Say......ccesscsccesssccccessracccsccccsscoccssece 85“ 
4, Railway in British Columbia, SAaY......+0c.seceeees sorcecoeeee 100 
8, Allowance for sidings, branches, &c., on above, say....... 20586 
Total BeOS esoseeeeGooneee0e8 BOGOOSOOCH COZEHORE FHOG5008F 8000090808 510 56 . 


Showing indisputably that in my mind there were, at that early period, perfectl 


_ well defined views with respect to the desirability of securing all the rails shortly 


afterwards purchased. - : ; 
My share in the purchase of the steel rails may be thus described: I had, in the 


performance of my duty, and at the request of the then Premier, prepared a scheme 


of works which in my judgment should first be undertaken. That scheme showed 


that rails for about 500 miles, should be secured. The price of rails was lower than’ 
_ it had been for some years, and I considered it in the public interest that the rails 


should be purchased. } yrs pilem ! 
With regard to the price of rails at the time of the purchase, it is simply dis- 


ingenuous on the part of the Commission to present a diagram, at page 170, as the 


~ one put in evidence by me to illustrate the fluctuations in price previous to 1874. 


The diagram which they suppressed and which I now append (Document A), should 


have been published. 


Circumstances over which I had no control, prevented the rails being used so 
soon as‘contemplated in September, 1874, and the price in after years went down ; 
but whatever the Commission may now say, the universal opinion at the time wasin 
favor of the purchase, There were no contemporary criticisms against it. 


CoNCLUSION. 


Having completely disproved these definite charges, I may rest without taxing 
your patience with a refutation of the minor and less direct accusations; nor need I 


allude at any great length to the various insinuations and to the distortation of the 


meaning of the evidence. I may, however, give one instance, out of many, as an 
illustration. First, it will be necessary to allude to the manner in which evidence 


av 
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was taken. In order that I might refresh my memory by reference to documents, I 
asked the Commission to furnish me with a list of the questions they were going to 
put to me, as I appeared before them day by day; no such list was furnished, and 
searching and difficult questions were often sprung upon me, with the view evidently 
of confusing and bringing out hasty replies, which could be twisted to a meaning 
other than that intended. 

On one occasion I stated, in reply to a question, that “it was necessary to ascer- 
tain whether a line from end to end of the country was practicable or not, before a 
blow was struck.” The meaning of this expression was plainly that, in the extremely 
difficult sections alluded to in previous replies, there should be no doubt of the foasi- 
bility of the whole line. The Commission, at page 50 of their Report, give a non- 
natural meaning to this statement. They coin for me an opinion by turning the 
expression 1 used to a meaning quite different from that intended. They say they 
understood me to mean “ that a continaous line should be accurately described from 
instrumental data before a decision could be arrived at on the vital question — could a 
railway be built.” Had they any doubt as to my meaning they should have placed 
it beyond doubt by asking another question. 

I might proceed ad infinitum to point out the unfairness of the course taken 
throughout by the Commission and the animus which pervades their Report; butit is 
not possible, within the limits of a letter, to enter into the innumerable criticisms of 
an unfavorable character which are met in the 500 pages they have published. The 
Commission seem to have had one view constantly before them. They must ferret 
out some wrong—some dishonest proceeding ; and if they cannot do more they must 
at least defame. In harmony with this view, they sat day after day hearing the 
most abusive statements from a witness avowedly hostile; they encouraged him to 
continue his vituperation while, they knew that the hostility of the witness was due 
to unworthy motives. They, moreover, have founded grave accusations on the testi- 
mony of this witness, while they conceal from Parliament and the public facts in 
their possession which would have shown his evidence to be valueless. 

The Commissioners have spent two years in investigating the early proceedings 
of the Pacific Railway, but they have not been able to discover one single act of mine 
during the whole nine years I filled the office of Hngineer-in-Chief which they can — 
commend. They do not pretend there has been fraud; they find no trace of dis- 
honesty, but they certainly do not hesitate to cast blame in every page. Nothing 
was properly done, according to their finding, not even by chance or accident. Is it 
not therefore clear that they have been strongly biased snd: unfair? Is it not per- 
fectly evident that my condemnation was a foregone conclusion ? 

While I protest indignantly against the course they have followed, and their 
verdict as being unjust, I am willing to stand or fall by the decision of impartial men. 

The Commissioners condemn the Engincer-in-Chief, but in doing so they simply 
condemn the Government whose servant he was. They condemn three Administra- 
tions whose wishes he consulted, and whose instructions he carried out. They payno . — 
regard to the state of things which existed ten years ago, nor tothe political circum: _ 
stances which dictated operations at that period and every subsequent year, a 

It is obvious, from the few facts which I submit, that the three gentlemen 
appointed on the 16th June, 1880, have not properly, and with becoming dignity, 
performed the duties of a Royal Commission. k 


I have the honor to. be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


SANDFORD FLEMING, 
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APPEN DICKS. 


No, 1.—Memorandum addressed to the Minister of Railways and Canals by the 
; Engineer-in-Chief, 26th March, 1880. 
No. 2.—Document A, suppressed by the Commissioners. 


No. 3.—Document B, do do do 
No. 4.—Document C, do do do 
No. 5.—Document D, do do do 
No. 6.— Document H, do do do 
No. i.—Document F, do do do 


‘No. 8.—Document G, furnished the Commissioners, 14th January, 1882, 

No. 9.—Exiracts from the General Report of the Minister of Public Works, for the 

fiscal year ending 30th June, 1873. 

No. 10.—The Muskeg Question.—_Eixtracts from the evidence given on the examination 
of Mr. Sandford Fleming, 19th April and 7th May, 1881. 

No. 11.—Documents relating to the retirement of Mr. Sandford Fleming from the 
office of Engineer-in-Chief. : 


APPENDIX No. 1. 


MEMORANDUM ADDRESSED TO THE HONORABLE THE MINISTER OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
BY THE ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF OF THE OANADIAN PAOIFIC RAILWAY. 


CANADIAN Pacrro RatLway, OFFICE OF THE HNGINEER-IN-OHIEF, 
Ottawa, 26th March, 1880. 


-(Memor andum.) 


On the 3rd March, grave charges were made in the House of Commons, against 

‘the writer, as Chief Hogineer of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which have since 
been published throughout the Dominion, These charges seriously affect his personal 
character and his professional reputation. 

' A member of the House of Commons has certainly the right to investigate the 
conduct of any public servant, if he deoms it proper todo so, Hqually the party 
assailed, if wrongly accused, may claim to be heard in his justification. 

An Engineer is an executive officer of the Government, to whom the public 
interest is confided according to his rank and status. No charge ¢ \n be more painful 

han that he has neglected his duties, or that he has failed honestl}, and with ability, 
1o consult the interests he has undertaken to protect. 

It is obvious that, if called upon to vindicate his character from what he holds to 
be an unjust accusation, the ouly course open to an Engineer, in the employ of the 
‘Government, so long as he holds his position, is to address his remonstrance to the 
Minister at the head of the Department. 

He cacnot with propriety avail himself of the columns of the newspapers or of a 
mugazine, neither can he publish a pamphlet in his vindication, To the mind of the 
writer it is still more objectionable to have recourse to a borrowed pen, and to get 
published anonymously what he holds inexpedient to state above his signature. 

The writer, therefore, respectfully asks leave to address the Minister on the sub- 
ject of the charges made 2gainst him in Parliament. ek 

They may be formulated :—That the writer has recommended an ill-judged and 
unwarranted site for the bridge-crossing of the Red River ; that he was long absent in 
England from his duties, during which time the railway work was unconsidered, and 
his responsibilities neglected; that the original estimates given for the work under 

‘contract have been greatly exceeded; that he has cansed needless expenditure at 
ross Lake on an improper location, and that he has permitted large sums of money 


to be carelessly wasted. | 
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The writer has submitted, at length, the reasons which have led him to recom- ~ 
mend the location of the Red River Bridge. They are set forth in his Report to the — 
Government, of 8th December, 1879, to be laid before Parliament. Subsequent — 
enquiry having confirmed the facts, he cannot change or modify his opinions. He — 
respectfully submits that, if the question be examined, and the facts and the circum- ~ 


stances be fully weighed, it will be found that this view of the case will be sustained 


and his recommendation justified.. It is known that the location recommended by — 
him is not looked upon with favour in quarters and localities adversely interested ; 
but his own convictions remain unchanged, and he holds it incumbent on him, in the 
general interest of the public, to adhere to the selection he has submitted, and to ask 
that the consideration which dictated it be fully examined. 

On this point of the censure directed against him, he begs leave respectfully to 
refer to his report to the Government, and to ask for it impartial consideration. 

He turns to the other issues which have been raised. The charge is unusually 
grave, that of having neglected his duty and allowed large sums of money to be 
squandered. An Hnogineer is in no way responsible for the policy adopted by the 
Government in making contracts; but once a contract is entered into and placed in 
his hands, he is responsible to the Government, through the Minister of the Depart- — 
ment, that it be honestly fulfilled. It is his duty to carry out and enforce its con- — 
ditions, to see that the work is properly performed and full value given for the money ~ 
paid. It is equally his duty to do justice to the contractor as to the public ; indeed, 
to act as a judge between parties whose views of right are not always identical. It — 
is, moreover, his duty to submit to the Minister any changes. in construction or 
otherwise, he may hold to be desirable, and, on obtaining the Minister’s authority, 
to have them carried out. 

Between 1863 and 18471, the writer was Chief Engineer of the Intercolonial 
Railway. From 1871 to 1876, he filled the position of Engineer-in-Chief of both the — 
Intercolonial and Canadian Pacific Railways. In the latter year the Intercolonial — 
was opened for traffic, and the writer ceased to act as Chief Engineer. At this date 
most of the difficulties connected with the Canadian Pacific location had been 
solved. Two sections, easy of construction, had been placed under contract; No. 13, — 
the first section west of Fort William, Lake Superior, 33 miles; No. 14, the first — 
section east. of Selkirk, Red River, 77 niiles. 

The writer’s health had been much affected by his labors; his medical advisers — 
counselled rest. He himself felt that abstinence from work was indispensable. He 
applied accordingly, for twelve months leave of absence. So much a matter of — 
necessity did this rest appear to himself, that he had determined should the leave of — 
absence not be granted, to resign his position, a fact perfectly capable of being — 
established. 

Before leaving, it was arranged that the Senior Assistant on the Pacific Railway 
Staff, in the writer’s absence, should assume his duties, Full confidence was felt in — 
the ability, experience and reliability of that offiver, aud, on the writer’s recommen- ~ 
dation, the then Minister of the Department consented to the arrangement. That 
gentleman was placed in charge, and he entered on his duties with the title of Acting 
Chief Hngineer. } 

The writer left for England. At that time Sections 13 and 14 only were under — 
construction. The work then performed was valued at— 


PD OCLIOMMNIO La caty ceeiius des snch ssedecas tn etasiinepetain sete sarmreeen oO TOUS 
do AE te sesktes vehacse esidun se cement cee’ seme eatecastere 102,140 


Section No. 25 had been placed under contract as the writer was leaving, but no — 
work had been executed. Six months afterwards the contract was signed for — 
Section No. 15. 4 

During his absence the writer was relieved from active direction of the work, — 
superintendence of details, and all the incidental duties appertaining to his office. — 
Matters, however, connected with the railway were frequently brought to his notice, — 
and formed the subject of correspondence, B 
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Twice he was recalled by the Government. His leave was thus temporarily set 


_ aside, and in consequence renewed and extended. Before six months had passed he 
_Wwas peremptorily summoned by the Minister to Ottawa, Leaving England in 


December, 1876, he remained in Canada until May following. In this period, inde- 
pendently of the other duties which engaged most of his time, the writer completed 


_ the voluminous Report of 1877, which he had commenced in England. 


The leave of the writer was renewed, and he again left for England. He was 
again recalled, and so urgent was the summons that he started on a few days’ notice. 
The consequence was that he was forced to neglect important private affairs, the 
arrangement of which necessitated his return to England. 

In October, 1878, he returned to Canada and resumed his duties. The Acting 


Chief Engineer had, from July, 1876, held the position of principal executive officer 


of the Government to supervise the works under contract, to give directions to the 
engineering staff, to control the expenditure, and to issue proper certificates for 
work performed by the contractors. 

From July, 1876, to October, 1878, no charge was taken by the writer of details 
of work under construction, beyond replying to the points submitted to him and 
receiving the reports forwarded from time to time. The latter in no way presaged 
the difficulties which now attract public attention, 

On the return of the writer to his duties in the autumn of 1878, his attention 
was directed to the difference between the original quantities and the work returned 


- as executed on Sections Nos. 14, 15 and 25, 


Whatever the cause, it was plain that the original quantities had been greatly 
increased. No report of any such contingency had been made to him. The fact fell 
upon him as startling, from being unexpected, as it was alarming and unaccountable, 

He had never supposed that a result of this character was possible. Had he been 


in the country his duty would have led him to take means to keep down the expen- 


diture, to amend the line where change was advantageous and possible, and if through 


_ any cause the quantities of work executed showed a tendency to over-run the esti- 


mate, his attention would have been at once directed to the subject, as progress 


sections and the monthly returns conveyed the unwelcome information. No time 


would have been lost in endeavouring to ascertain the cause of the difficulty, and 


_ steps would have been taken to rectify it. 


The original bills of quantities were made up without the exact data necessary 
for forming estimates with accuracy, They were prepared, from the best informa- 
tion, by engineers who had charge of each particular survey. As there was great 
pressure to have the work placed under contract, and definite quantities were indis- 


pensable, the result was, to a certain extent, assumed. 


Much of the line passes through muskegs and marshes. The surveys were 


- mostly made in winter when the ground was frozen. This circumstance doubtless, 


in some cases, deceived the surveyors as to its character, and led them to mistake 


marsh and muskeg for firm earth. One thing is certain, the quantities published 
before tenders were invited made no claim to exactness, Their primd facia character 
_ establishes this fact beyond dispute. The amounts are almost invariably in round 


figures, such as 100,000 lineal feet or 1,000,000 cubic yards. At the same time, 
although estimated, or rather assumed, specially to admit of a comparison of tenders 
by having the different prices applied to them and the total amounts thus worked 
out, it was also supposed that if not approximately correct, they would at least not 
be greatly at variance with the actual results, te 

It was, therefore, incomprehensible to the writer that the actual quantities should 
in nearly every case be so much greater than those originally assumed and printed. 
Making every allowance for imperfect data, misleading those who had made up the 
bills of quantities, for the frozen marshes having been considered to be solid ground 


and for other contingencies, in the writer’s mind there was no satisfactory explana- 


tion for the extraordinary differences, A riya 
When the discrepancy came under the writer’s notice, he at once gave it his 
serious attention, and the difficulty with all the circumstances connected with it was 


_ frequently and earnestly discussed with the Minister. 
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It was not possible for the writer to accept the returns of the work executed and 
the certificates which had been issued. Accordingly he declined to grant any certi- 
ficates whatever, for what had been done during his absence, until the quantities 
were properly acounted for and irrefragably established as correct. He caused an 
investigation to be made into each case separately. He sent for those who had been 
engaged in the work to learn the course taken in carrying on operations, and the 
principle adopted in making measurement, and fully to satisfy himself as to the 
accuracy with which the quantities had been computed ; but he failed to obtain any 
satisfactory information with regard to the excess of quantities. | 

A remeasurement of the work on each section was, therefore, recommended by 
him ; a course approved by the Minister. 

The value of the work certitied as having been executed when the writer took 
the matter up, was as follows :— 


On Section 13—Gross amount Certified ...........-...06 $331,978 00. 
Cee Le Bergen | AR eiocra iy sdorrn is 583,742 00 
ich 43) 2 Ft Ia ae sh nay Ar aap 1,151,675 57 
SOUASEN OS) re pb? bent choke 1,180,800 00 


In the winter of 1876-77, during the writer’s stay in Canada, he was called upon 
as senior officer, pro forma, to put his name to certificates which had Leen prepared 
and laid before him. Their accuracy was not investigated by him, as he had the 
fullest confidence in the returns submitied. These are the only certificates for which 
the writer is in any way responsible up to the time he resumed his duties. Accord- 
ing to the certificates which he finds in the office, work to the value of $2,539,181 
has been executed in the interval, on the four sections in question. 

In the case of Section 13, the writer was not called upon to take any action, as 
the work had been completed, the contract closed, and the money paid, before he 
returned to Canada. 

A re-measurement of Sections 14 and 25 has been made, but it does not verify 
and substantiate the previous returns. In consequence, the writer bas been unable 
to confirm the certificates issued during his absence for work reported as executed. 

Section 15, and the circumstances connected with it, have formed the subject of 
a special report. The facts have been laid before the Minister. Hrrors inthe system 
of measurement and classification of work have been rectified. Hxplicit rules have 
been laid down for future guidance. A verification survey to check measurements 
has been commenced. The whole contract has been placed on a new basis under an 
Order in Council, dated 20th May, 1879, under which the work has since been carried 
on and payments made. No certificates have been issued by the writer since his 
return, except in accordance with its provisions. 

These four rections only had been under construction when the writer re-assumed 
his duties as Engineer-in-Chief; since then, seven additional sections, some of them 
very heavy, have been placed under contract. He has taken every means to prevent 
a repetition of similar difficulties. he precautions adopted may, in part, be under- 
stood by reference to the letters of instructions to the Resident Engineers, one of 
which is appended. 

From October, 1878, the whole time of the writer, and his best efforts, have been 
given to the discharge of his duty. From that date every point of detail, more or 
Jess, has come under his personal cognizance, and for the results he holds himself 
answerable. . 

This remark cannot, with justice, be applied to the period when he was on leave 
of absence, and he should not be identified with operations, over which he exercised 
no supervision, carried on during the time when, with the approval of the Govern- 
ment, he was absent from the Dominion. ) 

The question has been raised that the writer caused needless expe diture by an 
ill-judged location of the line on Section 15, in the neighbourhood of Cross Lake. 

There are points between the terminus on Lake Superior and the Prairie Region 
which govern the whole location, The geographical position of the Lake of the 
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Woods on the International Boundary, defines Keewatin, at the outlet of the lake, to 
_ be one of these points. Selkirk, in the writer’s view, is clearly another. The problem 
_ was to connect these points by the shortest, best and cheapest route. With the excep- 
tion of a limited area of prairie or thinly-wooded country near Selkirk, the whole 
distance is forest. A great extent of the surface is rocky, broken and rugged, with 
many long, narrow lakes, some of which it is impossible to avoid. Cross Lake, met 
some thirty-six miles west of Keewatin, is of this class, 

The country here, and for a long distance, is exceedingly rough, and when the 
surveys Commenced it was a wilderness, well nigh impenetrable. It was necessary, 
however, to find a railway line through it, not simply a line over which trains could 
_ be taken, whatever the cost of working them, but a railway which could be operated 
cheaply, and which would admit of the conveyance of farm produce to the eastern 
markets at the lowest rates, a result only to be attained by limiting the gradients, 

This view has governed the writer feo the earliest inception of the undertaking. 
In his published report of January, 1874, he set forth the paramount importance of 
_ finding a location with the easiest possible gradients running easterly. He directed 
attention to it again in his report of 1877, and again.in 1879. 

Extracts from these reports are appended. This principle has been constantly 
kept in prominence, and its importance has been generally admitted. It has been 
frequently brought forward during the last six years. The writer does not know any 
instance of a public man having protested against it, or of any newspaper having taken 
exception to it. 

Although a great extent of the country between Lake Superior and the Red 
River is very rugged, the general level over long distances is not diversified. There 
are no great elevations or depressions to control the location and enforce the intro. 
duction of heavy gradients, Cross Lake is probably the only place on the whole 410 
miles where any saving worthy of consideration could have been effected by a 
departure from the principle of light gradients, which it was found possible to apply 
- generally. 

In the neighborhood of Cross Lake a number of lines were surveyed. Ultimately 
the choice was narrowed to two lines, connecting common points, east and west of 
' Cross Lake, about six miles apart. ‘No. 1 crossed the lake at a high level and gave 
the desired easy gradients, none of which exceeded a rise of 26 feet per mile, and the 
longest being for about one mile. No. 2 crossed the lake at another place on a lower 
level, but it involved a continuous ascent of 2? miles, on sharp curves, with a rise of 
44 feet per mile. The lake at the crossing of No. 1 is 600 feet wide; at that of No. 2 
fully 900 feet; for five miles east of the lake the work is heavier on No, 2 than on No. 
1, while at the lake, and for one mile west of it, the work is considerably the heaviest 
on No.1. Although No. 2 would, upon the whole, cost less in the first place, No. 1 

would undoubtedly, in the end, prove by far the most economical. After full con- 
sideration, Line No, 1 was selected, and it is on this line the construction is now being 
carried on. 

The writer respectfully submits, that the line which conforms with the policy of 
successive Ministers, and with the prevailing faith of the public mind, that on the 
railway between Manitoba and Lake Superior all gradients ascending eastward should 
be kept within the established limit, was the only one for selection. : 

It was according to this principal that the location was first made, and the writer 
respectfully submits that there is no act of his connection with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway which should claim higher appreciation than his advocacy of the principle, 
and his constant efforts from first to last to secure to the country a line with the 
lightest possible gradients betwee Red River and Lake Superior. 

It was six months after he left for England that the contract for Section 15 was 
signed. Asa matter of course, before the heavy work at Cross Lake was commenced 
nothing should have been left undone to reduce its magnitude by revising and perfect- 
ing the location, and by every possible means. When the writer resumed his duties 

the work was in progress, and it was too late to make any change at this point, even 
if a change at an earlier stage had been desirable or possible, : 
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The writer believes that he has established that the censures which have been 
directed against him are not warranted by the facts, and he respectfully submits :— 

1, That he has not unwisely advised the Government with respect to the bridging 
of Red River. . 

2. That he has not absented himself from his duties without authority and with- 
out cause. 

3. That he has not neglected his responsibilities, or subjected to injury the interests 
entrusted to him. 

4, That he is in no way to blame for the original quantities being exceeded and 
the cost of the work increased on the sections in question. 

5. That he has not caused needless expenditure at Cross Lake on an improper 
location. 

6. That he has not allowed public money to be carelessly wasted; but that by 
every means in his power, he has endeavored to control the expenditure on the work, 
and that he has earnestly endeavored in all respects faithfully to discharge the duties 
of bis, position. 

The writer trusts that the urgency of the circumstances which have called for 
this memorandum, will be held by the Minister of Railways and Canals sufficient 
justification for submitting in this form the facts which it sets forth. 


SANDFORD FLEMING, Engineer-in-Chief. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF THE ENGINEER-IN-OCHIEF IN REFERENCE TO THE 
ADOPTION ON LIGHT GRADIENTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE QUESTION OF OHEAP 
TRANSPORTATION FROM THE PRAIRIE REGION OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


From the Report of January, 1874. 


One of the questions which will undoubtedly force itself on public attention 
when the Prairie Region begins to raise a surplus for exportation, will be the cheap 
transportation of products to the east. Looking to this view of the question, the 
importance of a location which will secure the lightest gradients in an easterly direc- 
tion is manifest. 

“The gradients and alignments of a railway have much to do with its capacity 
for business, and the cost of working it. It is well known that by attention to these 
features, in locating a line, it is quite possible, in some cases, to double the trans- 
porting capacity of a railway, and very largely reduce the cost of conveying freight — 
over. it. 

“That portion of the Canadian Pacific Railway between Red River and the 
navigable waters of Lake Superior, is precisely one of those eases where the utmost 
attention should be paid to its engineering features. The reduction of the cost of 
transportation on this section to the lowest figure is a question which affects the 
future of the country, as upon it, toa large extent, depends the settlement of the 
western prairies. 

“The more this portion of the railway can be made to convey cheaply the pro- 
ducts of the soil to the navigation of the St. Lawrence, the more will the field be — 
entandes within which farming operations can be carried on with profit on the fertile © 

ains. 

“The information obtained suggests that it will be possible to secure maximum 
easterly ascending gradients between Manitoba and Lake Superior, within the limit 
of 26 feet to the mile,a maximum not half so great,as that which obtains on the — 
majority of the railways on the continent, i 
_ “J think the line should be located so as to have the best possible alignment, — 
with no heavier gradients. than the maximum referred to. But the importance of 
securing the benefits of an unbroken steam communication at the earliest moment — 
are so great that I consider that it would be advisable, in the first instance, to con 
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struct the cheapest possible line. While adhering to the permanent location in the 
main, I would, with a view of accomplishing the desired object, recommend the 
— construction of a cheap temporary line, avoiding for the present all costly permanent 
works that would retard its completion. In order to gain access to the country as 
speedily and cheaply as possible, it might indeed become necessary to overcome 
special difficulties by adopting temporarily, for short distances, deviation from the 
true location with heavy undulating gradients and sharp curvature, I have no 
reason, however, to think that this expedient would frequently be required. I am 
satisfied that for the greater part ofthe distance between Lake Superior and Manitoba, 
the permanent location may be substantially adhered to.” (Pages 32, 33.) 


From the Report of February, 1877. 


Tt has been held from the first that the successful occupation of the Prairie 
Region, and the extent to which it may become thickly populated, will, in a great 
measure, be governed by the capability of the line to Lake Superior to carry cheaply 
the products of the soil, The success of the railway itself must be determined’ by 
the number of inhabitants which can be established in the country, and the degree 
of prosperity of the population will be influenced in no narrow limit by the character 
of the outlet for the products of their industry. The more, therefore, that the 
eastern section of the railway can be rendered available for cheap transportation, 
the more rapidly will the Prairie Region become populated and the more speedily will 
the line become self-sustaining. 

“T have felt it my duty to regard those views.as of paramount importance in the 
location of a line between the Prairie Region and Lake Superior. Accordingly, 
every effort has been made to discover the shortest line, with the lightest possible 
gradients and easiest curvature, especially in the direction which heavy traffie will 

take, towards the Atlantic seaboard. 
“ On the section placed under contract from Red river to Keewatin, 114 miles, 
and from English River to Fort William, 113 miles, the maximum gradients are as 


follows :— 
Ascending East, 
Per 100. Per Mile. 
“ On tangents and 14° curves, equal to 3,820 feet radius. 0°50 26:40 feet. 
On 2° do : do 0:45 23°66 do 
On 3° do 1,910 do 0:40 21:12 do 
On 4° do 1,433 do 0°35 18:48 do 


Ascending West. 
Per 100. Per Mile. 


“On tangents and 14° curves, equal to 3,820 feet radius. 1:00 52°8) feet. 
On 2° do 2,865 do 0°90 47°52 do 
On. 3° do 1,910 do 0:80 42:24 do | 
On, 4° do 1,433 do 0°70 36°96 do 


“ On the remaining distance to be placed under contract, between Keewatin and 
English River, 183 miles, equally easy gradients have not been as yet, at every point, 
secured. At the few exceptional points, the location will however be revised, and I 
have confident expectations that all the gradients will be reduced to the same 


standard, without materially increasing the cost of the works. E 
«“'Phus, there will be no impediment to the Pacific Railway carrying products 


from the heart of the continent to Lake Superior, at a lower rate per mile than 


those now obtaining on the leading railways already in operation.” (Pages 81, 82.) 
* * * *k * * * 


“J have describod the efforts that have been made to obtain a line, with the 
easiest possible gradients, from the Prairie Region to the navigable waters of the 
St. Lawrence, and the paramount importance of this feature.” 

2 % * * * 
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“‘ Cheapness of transportation is thus to a certain extent assured—an important — 
element in facilitating the prosperous settlement of the fertile territory in the 
interior.” (Pages 85, 86.) 


From the Report of April, 1879. 


* 
| 
“T have always attached great importance to the endeavor to secure the best 
location attainable for the railway. I have elsewhere described the efforts which 
have been made from the commencement of the survey to obtain a line favorable for 
cheap transportation.” | 

* * * ** * * * 

“The whole of the railway between Fort William and Selkirk, in length 410 — 
miles, is now under contract. It is with no little satisfaction that I am enabled to — 
point to a table of the gradients which have been definitely established in this length. ) 
Under the contracts which have been entered into, these favorable gradients are to be 
carried into execution without having recourse to the temporary expedients which I 
thought necessary to suggest five years ago. 


Summary of Gradients, Fort William to Selkirk. 


Ascending Easterly. Feet per Mile. No. of Miles. 
Rise +10 to *20 per Gent......000.sseceeees about 5 to 10 38°52 
doOIh20 toOr80 DA dOAML, tesss shidssdens obecssles 10 to 16 17-11 
do -30:to °40 . do | ..i.. Hees, ote Maes 16 to 21 42:97 
do- 402to' 50s dado ditoaseee died cs be eeblets coors 21 to 26°4 80°11 178°71 
RS ytihevotia.. ant. obits. DAML duis. baer ale, doses 108-06 10806 
Ascending Westerly. Feet per Mile. No. of Miles. 
Rise °10 to °20 per cont........sceecseree about 5tol0 28°51 
GO%20 tO NF OU Ma COW  ctcseanecctecesseen eect. 10 to 16 10°91 
AO Tes GO Weed UO artes etc tter caterer at es 16 to 21 9°74 
C10 UE40- 108 SOUT ME GO tee ccrcsctcestetacscens cece 21 to 26 12°83 
TOK LDU LO} TOU MN CO Stes sve seseattacosccesess -. 26 to 32 6°82 
Gos" 60 tO" TOs erdo CMA ace erecta ries scons 32 to 37 10°65 
dot*7O0'tom 80 do WF. fee. tres ccese ncceote 37 to 42 12°76 
Gons80t0 Gh: 00g. dO “..cscscccsccece es ecccceee 42 10 52°38 «31:01 123-23 
ILOUAL TOLLOS. ives esse saccatocsscescnttae 410°00 


‘In determining the gradients the rule has been laid down to equate them with 
the curvature, so that when sharp curves were called for by the physical features of | 
the country, the inclinations of the line would in those cases be proportionately 
reduced, 

“The practical effect of a sharp curve on a maximum gradient is to make the — 
gradient heavier by reducing the effective power of a locomotive making the ascent. — 
thus preventing the passage of full loaded trains over the line. The object has been, — 
whatever the curvature, to secure a degree of inclination which in no case would © 
exceed, on tangents, 26:4 feet per mile ascending easterly, or in the direction of heavy 
traffic. The contract profiles of the line over the 410 miles from Fort William to — 
Selkirk establishes that this object has been substantially secured. Only at one 
point (eighteen miles out of Fort William) has the locating engineer neglected to 
enforce this rule. I greatly regret that such is the case, as it will involve an expen- 
diture to remedy the defect greater than would have been called for in the first place, 
when the cost would have been comparatively trifling, ; 
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“ With the exception referred to corrected, the portion of the Pacific Railway 


between Lake Superior and Manitoba is thus finally established with extremely favor- 
able engineering features, and it may be claimed that when completed under existing 


contracts, it will be available for conveying the products of the soil from the Prairie 


_ Region to Lake Superior, at the cheapest possible rates, 


“ As this portion of the Pacific Railway must, for a long time to come, form the 


_ great outlet of much of the Prairie Region, the favorable character for cheap trans- 


portation which has been secured for it cannot be over-rated. Indeed, upon this im- 
portant condition very largely depends the successful settlement of the vast fertile 


plains and the permanent advantage of the future settlers,” (Pages 18-21.) 


MEMORANDUM OF INSTRUOTIONS TO MR, W. T. JENNINGS, RESIDENT ENGINEER IN CHARGE 
OF SECTION 42, EXTENDING FROM EAGLE RIVER TO THE EASTERN END OF 
SEOTION 15, NEAR RAT PORTAGE (KEEWATIN). 


CANADIAN Paoirio Rariway, Orrick or THE ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF, 
OrtTawa, 3rd June, 1879. 


Memorandum. 


The Hon. the Minister has appointed Mr. Jennings to the charge of Contract 
No. 42, embracing all the works of construction required to complete the railway 
between Eagle River and the eastern end of Section 15, near Rat Portage. 

1, A copy of the contract entered into with Messrs. Fraser, Manning & Co., has 
been furnished Mr. Jennings. Hoe has also been supplied with copies of the plans 
and profiles and all the documents relating to the work to be executed. 

_ 2, The undersigned has verbally communicated to Mr. Jennings his views with 
regard to the work and the manner it should be carried out. He has explained to 


- Mr. Jennings the points where changes may be made, and has indicated on the profile 


some alterations that suggest themselves in the grade line. These changes are 
suggested with the view of reducing and expediting the work, the contractors being 


limited to time, 


3. Mr. Jennings is desired at the earliest possible period to direct his attention 
to any possible change that may be made in the alignment whereby the work will 
be decreased without increasing the curvature or gradients, 

The undersigned directs the attention of Mr. Jennings to the importance of in 


‘no case exceeding the rates of gradients and curvature, as follows :— 


Ascending East. 
On tangents and 14° curves, gradients not to exceed +50 per 100. 
do 2° do do do "45 do 
do 8° do do do 40 do 
do 4° do - do do °35 do 


Ascending Westerly. 


On tangents and 14° curves, gradients not to exceed 1:00 per 100. 
[2] 


do 2 do do do -90 do ‘ 
do on do do do °80 do 
do 4° do do do ‘70 do 


While insisting that in no case these gradients shall be exceeded, the Chief 
Engineer directs the earnest, attention of Mr. Jennings to the very great importance 
of keeping down the cost of the work, and he trusts that wherever it be possible, 
without lowering the character of the engineering features of the line, Mr. Jennings 
will studiously avoid incurring any expenditure beyond that absolutely required. 

4. The undersigned recognizes the peculiar difficulties which will be met by the 
contractors in this section; not the least serious being the inaccessibility of the 
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country through which the line is to be constructed, and he foresees the great im- 
portance to them of having the rail track extended as far as possible easterly from 
Rat Portage, the moment the rails are laid throughout Section 15. From 2 to 5 
miles east of Rat Portage, the profile shows some of the heaviest work on the whole 
section, after which for several miles the work is comparatively light. 

Fortunately the difficult portion could easily be got over by adopting, temporar- 
ily, a steep grade, as indicated in the accompanying profile. Mr. Jennings is authorised 
to make this suggestion to the contractors, with the understanding that the under- — 
signed will concur in its adoption, should the contractors desire it in their own 
interest. The line must, thereafter, be constructed with the permanent gradient 
before the completion of the contract, and the contractors will be paid for all now 
or hereafter executed, which forms any part of the permanent work. The cost of 
temporary track-laying, and the small amount of excavation of parts A,B,C,D, ote, 
or any work of a merely temporary character, not necessary in the permanent works, — 
will have to be borne by themselves. 

5. For the guidance of Mr. Jennings, it may be mentioned that on some of the 
sections which have been under construction the contractors have found it convenient, 
with the modern explosives, to blast out rock-cuttings considerably beyond the slope 
lines, as defined on the specifications. The Engineer-in-Chief direct that only the 
excavation within the slope lines be returned as rock. The material beyond the 
slope lines, if placed in embankments, may be returned and paid for as earth ; but, if 
wasted, it must not be returned as excavation under any class. 

6. It may be further mentioned, for the information of Mr. Jennings, that on 
some sections under construction, when muskegs prevail and the embankments have 
been formed from side borrowing pits and ditches, serious difficulties have arisen. 
The material so borrowed is reported to be, in many cases, vegetable matter of a 
spongy nature, holding much water, and when dry and compressed by a superincum- 
bent weight, to have little solidity ; it is, consequently, unfit to be used in the forma- 
tion of earth embankment. The undersigned aceordingly disapproves of its use, 

%. There is always more or less difficulty in forming embankments across muskegs 
or marshes. In some places where a proper out-fall is available, so that ditches would _ 
have the effect of draining and consolidating the ground, it is advisable to form them 
parallel to the line of Railway. But when the ditches, after being formed, would — 
simply remain full of stagnant water, their formation is of doubtful expediency, and ; 
under such circumstances, ditches are of little value. Indeed, in some special locali- : 
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ties, they may be a positive injury, and in all such cases it is advisable not to form 
them, but rather resort to a judicious use of logging and brushing provided for under 
the contract. 

This being done, a thin covering of earth to form a foundation and bed for the ~ 
ties may be added. Track may then be laid and thus allow material to be brought 
from any convenient distance by train. But if this expedient be resorted to, it will | 
be necessary to bed the track sufficiently even and solid to prevent the rails from 
being bent or injured in any way. 

8. These several points are brought to the attention of Mr. Jennings, but he will 
himself determine the best course to be pursued when he has specially examined each | 
locality, and become acquainted with the depth of the muskeg, and all the circum- 
stances. In arriving at a decision, Mr. Jennings will take into consideration the 

“question of haul, for which a price is provided, and he will see that in no case the — 
price of earth and haul together (when material is brought by train) shall exceed 
the price of ballast, as in such cases ballast would probably be the best and cheapest — 
material with which to form the embankment. 

9. There may be some exceptional cases where it may not be impossible for the 
contractors to procure suitable material for the road bed, and where it would be a — 
very great advantage to them and expedite their operations, if they were permitted — 
to use in part the spongy material found in muskegs. This shall only be allowed 
sparingly, and in all cases when used, the solid contents of the spongy matter only is 
to be paid for, A log platform (clause 12) must invariably be laid on the surface 
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_ before any of the muskeg material is deposited, and arrangements must be made to 
measure the solid cubic contents in the embankment after the water has had time to 
drain out of it. On these conditions, as to measurement and payment, and on these 
only, will the undersigned approve of the use in any form, of this peculiar material. 
Mr. Jennings wiil be good enough to inform the contractors accordingly, and 
obtain their written acceptance of these conditions, when material is placed in 
embankments. Wherever it be deemed expedient to allow the use of muskeg material, 
the whole must be covered over with good earth; in no case should the coating of 
sand, clay or gravel be less than 12 inches under formation level. 


(Sketch A.) 
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Platform of Logs. 

As a rule the surface of the muskeg should not be broken by ditches or borrowing 
pits within 50 feet of the centre linc, 

10. When it beeomes expedient to form the embankments by train, good-sized 
poles, or small trees “spotted” on the side, to average say six inches thick, should 
invariably be laid longitudinally under the ties. These poles should break joint, and 
every means taken to render the track reasonably solid and secure to prevent injury 
to rails, See Sketch B, 


(Sketch B.) 
ene 
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1034. The undersigned has given careful consideration to the question of rock 
borrowing, referred to in the specification, and he has arrived at the conclusion that 
it will not be expedient to resort to the process of excavating rock for forming any 
portions of embankments, except so far as the embankments may be formed by 
material from “ rock line cuttings.” 

The contractors will, accordingly, be relieved of this expensive and troublesome 
class of work referred to in clause 98 of the specification. 

. 11. Mr. Jennings is probably aware that on section 15, where the railway is car- 
ried across lakes and ponds, the material from rock line cuttings has been deposited 
in two parallel lines along the toe of the slopes. This was done subsequent to the 
date of the contract with a special purpose in view, but it involves a good deal of 
extra troble and expense to the contractors, without corresponding advantages, and 
as the undersigned recognizes the peculiar difficulties these contractors have to over- 
‘come, and the importance in the public interest of assisting them in every legitimate 
way, and of avoiding unnecessary outlay, he does not insist upon the same plan of 
construction being followed on this contract. 

The contractors may be allowed to finish the embankments in the usual way, 
allowing the. material of whatever kind to find its proper natural slope, and in the 
case of the slopes being formed of soft materials in ponds or lakes, they will be pro- 
tected by rip-rap, a few feet above and below water level. The rip-rap must be 
provided after the embankment has to some extent consolidated. 

12. Attention should at once be given to the volume of all streams crossed by 
the railway; the necessity for the structures proposed to be erected, and their sufli- 
ciency and character. 

Mr, Jennings will report, from time to time, such improvements or suggestions 
in the mode of construction as may appear advisable, a 
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13. The Engineer-in-Chief encloses printed instructions, 1 to 5, for the informa- — 
tion of Mr. Jennings on the general guidance of the staff under him, These are 
in force as far as applicable. Special attention is directed to these general instruc- 
tions. 

The object in view is considered of great importance. Not the least important — 
is to procure a complete historical record of the progress of the work under the con- 
tract, with details of every event noticed as it transpires. The purveyor branch, 
referred to in Instructions No. 2, is, however, abolished, and Mr. Jennings will him- 
self be held responsible for procuring supplies and the proper account of all expendi- 
ture. It is the intention of the undersigned to apply for the authority of the Minister 
to make a money allowance in lieu of rations to members of the staff. In the mean- — 
time it is expedient to carry on the old system. Mr. Jennings will, however, be good 
enough to report if it will be practicable to change the system, say on Ist September 
next, 

14, While the Engineer-in-Chief refers Mr. Jennings to the rules established by 
the Department, with respect to the making of payments, the keeping of accounts — 
and the character of the vouchers required by the audit, he directs his attention to — 
the exercise of proper economy in all matters of expenditure. Any food supplies . 
obtained must be good and sufficient, and procured at reasonable prices. 

15. While exercising prudence and forethought as to the wants of the staff, and 
the supply of good and sufficient provisions, all extravagance and waste, and all 
unnecessary expense, must be avoided. 

16. The following staff has been selected to assist Mr. Jennings in carrying out 
these instructions: — q 


* *k * 2k * * * j 


17. The Engineer-in-Chief requests that Mr. Jennings will issue a circular letter 
to the Division and Assistant Engineers, informing them that all orders or communi- 
cations in writing made to the contractors, respecting the works, must pass through ~ 
his hands and be signed by him alone, and Mr, Jennings will be good enough to report 
all orders so given and draw special attention to any matters of importance. 

18. As far as can be foreseen, ample allowance has been made in the bill of — 
works for every description of work required under the contract. Should it become — 
expedient, as operations proceed, to execute any class of work for which no provision — 
is made, Mr. Jennings’ attention is directed to the 5th clause of the contract, which — 
stipulates that no additional work shall be performed unless the price to be paid for — 
the same shall have been previously fixed by the Minister in writing. 

The necessity for any additional work must therefore be reported to the Engineer- 
in-Chief, and, if approved, permission obtained as above for its performance. . 

19. Mr. Jennings will arrange that the monthly measurements shall be com-. j 
pleted on or before the last day of each month, so that he may be able to make up and - 
transinit the estimates to this office as early thereafter as practicable. All monthly j 
estimates are to be signed by Mr. Jennings, and forwarded in triplicate. 

20. In addition to the weekly progress reports a short report should accompany 
the monthly estimates, referring to any special features of the work done during the 
month, the progress being made, the length of grading done or track laid, etc. 

21. The Engineer-in-Chief impresses upon Mr. Jennings the necessity of holding 
the division engineers, as well as their assistants, personally responsible for the accuracy 
of returns of work done. It will not always be practicable for the division engineers 
in person to examine the whole work every month, but they should personally go 
over a portion of their division each month; the sub-division engineers sending their — 
figures to them by telegraph or otherwise. ‘The succeeding month the division engineers 
will be able to measure the remaining portion, and by this means they will test the — 
accuracy of the whole as the woik goes on and become familiar with all 
details, with respect to which they are responsible. 

22, Mr. Jennings is furnished with a copy of the contract and every plan, profile” 
and document relating to the works under his charge, The undersigned looks to Mr. | 
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Jennings with confidence, believing that he will spare no efforts to have these 
Instructions, and the works to which they refer, satisfactorily carried out, and that 
he will earnestly endeavor to have everything done with strict regard to economy. 


SANDFORD FLEMING, Engineer-in-Chief. 


eee 


APPENDIX No. 3. 


DOCUMENT B, SUPPRESSED BY THE COMMISSIONERS. 


B., Larter to Secretary, Department of Railways and Canals, in Reference to Certain 
Evidence given by Mr. Horetzky. 


OTTAWA, 22nd June, 1881. 


Sir,—The character of the evidence given by Mr. Horetzky, before the Royal 
Commission on the Pacific Railway, impels me reluctantly to address you with regard 
to it. 

T have already given my testimony before the Commission on every point on 
which enquiry has been made, I do not consider it necessary to re-open my examina- 
tion, in order to make the explanations which this letter contains, but I do conceive 
it due to the Department, which I served as ono of its chief officers, to place the facts 
on record, so that they may be available for any purpose in the future. It occurs to 
me that I am called upon specially to notice three points :— 

1, Mr. Horetzky takes exception to part of my evidence before the Commission, 
in which his name is alluded to. The examination had reference to the commenee- 
ment of the survey, in 1871, and I stated, in reply to Q. 22,613, that “Mr. Horetzky 
“went out as a photographer to begin with.” Mr. Horetzky says this statement is 
untrue, and it seems to have been the cause of great dissatisfaction to him. 

The facts connected with Mr. Horetzky’s first engagement on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway staff, are these:—Application was made by Sir Charles Tupper on 
his behalf, in the spring of 1871. Sir Hector Langevin was then Minister of the 
Department. : 

Sir Charles was not at that time in the Government. He took a warm interest 
in Mr. Horetzky, whose name I had never previously heard. The application was 
frequently renewed, and Sir Charles expressed a strong desire to see him employed. 
It was, however, difficult to give him any position, as he had no experience on surveys 
or explorations, or in engineering. I was informed that he had been a clerk in the 
Hudson Bay Company’s sezvice, and there was no opening on the survey for mere 
clerks. Sir Charles Tupper, in his desire to have Mr. Horetzky employed, mentioned 
that he could take photographs well, and specimens of his photographic work were 
“produced. 

7 From our want of knowledge of the country, his services could be rendered 
useful as a photographer, and he was accordingly engaged and attached as & super- 
numerary to an exploring party, “for the purpose of taking photegraphic views of 
objects of interest, illustrative of the physical features of the country, more especially 
to the west of the Forks of the Saskatchewan.” The quotation is from my instructions 
to the engineer in charge of the party, dated 20th June, 1871. 

The service was creditably performed by Mr. Horetzky. The following winter 
he returned with a portfolio of photographs of natural scenery from the Saskatchewan 
westward to Jasper House, in the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. Horetzky being naturally quick, observant and intelligent, obtained some 
knowledge of the duties of an explorer, and became of use in observing the general 
features of the country he passed through. Some fifteen months after his first 
engagement, I sent him, associated with Professor Macoun, to obtain information 
respecting the Peace River country, as set forth in my report of 1874 (page 45). 
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One of the objects I had in view was to obtain photographs so as to gain as correct an 
idea as ‘possible respecting the physical features of the country. Mr. Horetzky 
performed his part of the service with credit, and brought back some excellent 
photographs of different localities, to which I attached considerable value. 

Although, in subsequent years, Mr. Horetzky made some useful explorations, yet 
he undoubtedly went out as a photographer in the first instance, precisely as I have 
described. In 1875, I think, his work was confined entirely to photographing. 

2. Mr. Horetzky states that I suppressed portions of his report of great public 
interest and value. 

There can be no doubt, as Engineer-in-Chief, subject to the Minister’s approval, I 
was the proper person to judge whether or not it was expedient to publish the whole 
or any portion of a report sent to me by a subordinate. In this particular case, being 
much engaged at the time, I asked my Chief Assistant, Mr. Marcus Smith, to read 
Mr. Horetzky’s report carefully, and give me his opinion as to the propriety of 
publishing the whole or portions of it, with the appendices to my own report. 

- Mr. Smith gave his viows in the letter which follows. This letter may serve to 
explain why portions of Mr. Horetzky’s report were not printed. On examination, 
I entirely concurred in Mr. Smith’s suggestions, and I took the trouble to send for 
Mr. Horetzky, and explained to him that it was expedient to reduce the length of his 
report :— 

Orrawa, 24th March, 1875. 


Dear Si1z,—I have carefully looked over Mr, Horetzky’s report, which is very 
good so far as he confines it to a description of what he saw, and gives heights and 
distances (approximately), such as aro usually ascertained on track surveys, by 
aneroid, compass or other portable instruments. But at several places he gives 
engineering opinions and descriptions of grades, tunnels and other engineering 
works, for which there is no reliable data and for which he is not qualified, as he has 
no engineering knowledge whatever—does not even know hdw to use a level, 

It has been observed as 4 rule, in all the reports of myself and staff, that no 
engineering opinions or descriptions of engineering works, are given on mere track 
surveys, These are confined to lines of which a complete instrumental survey has 
been made, and even then ihe descriptions are not given by the assistants or oven 
the Division Engineers, who only make the plans and profiles and put all the informa- 
tion they possess on these, from which the descriptions are made by myself and 
submitted for your approval. 

You will have to explain this to Mr. Horetzky, for he is such a crazy, conceited 
fellow, he will think (and publish) that his genius is being repressed, if he has not 
his say, although I may inform you that, except his photographs, his work is 
altogether worthless and cannot be laid down on the general map. He says it is 


Vancouver who is wrong; that in his chart the relative positions of Dean and 


Gardner Channels are wrong, over 20 miles out of true position. 
To save you time, I have marked in pencil on the margin those portions of the 
report which I think should be omitted, viz. :— 
Page 6 (1). No data for engineering descriptions and (2) opinions, nor any use 
describing portions of a route otherwise impracticable, 
Page 7 (1). No data for engineering opinions or descriptions. 
(2). Mere heresay, but harmless. 
Page 11 (1). No data for engineering descriptions, &c. 
(2). Only an Indian mountain trail; if left in it might mislead. 
(3). Doubtful. 
Page 12, No data for engineering opinions, Wc. 
Page 14 (1). Opinion all wrong, as we know by actual inspection. 
(2 and 3). No data for engineering opinions. 
Pages 15, 16, 17 and 18, No data for engineering opinions; nor any use describ- 
ing an impracticable route, 
Page 21 (1). All wrong, as we know by inspection. 
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Page 22*.—Report should end here, except in 

Page 24 (1). Might be left in. 

Page 26 (1). Might be left in. 

Page 27.—Might be left in, conclusion. 

Pages 22 to 25.—All described in my report for which I made this voyage 
especially. 

Page 25 (1). All conjecture. 

Page 26 (2). Might go in. 

Page 27 (1). All incorrect and conjecture. 

(2). To go in. 
I hope the above will assist you and save time. 
Yours most truly, 
M. Suara, 

SANDForD FLemina, Esq., Chief Engineer, C.P.R. 


3. Mr. Horetzky charges me with having prevented him receiving proper com- 
pensation for his services. : 

I would be doing Mr. Horetzky an injustice if I do not admit that I formed a 
more favorable impression of the value of his services than did any of the Engineers 
on the staff who came more directly in contact with him. I spoke to each successive 
Minister, at the head of the Department, in terms of approbation respecting the 
_ aptitude which he had displayed for exploring in a rough country. 

I recommended that his pay should be increased from time to time, and at the 
termination of his services he received the very highest rate payable to explorers as 
such. Subsequently, however, he conceived that he should be paid at a still higher 
rate; that he should receive back salary equal to that of the highest grade of 
engineering assistant—of men who had devoted their whole life to engineering and 
“‘ whose experience, high character and attainments, qualified them to take charge of 
- the heaviest and most important engineering works.” 

I had no authority to fix the rate of salaries ; this power rested with the Minister 
and the Government, and I may state that I never held that my Assistants, as a rule, 
were too highly remunerated. I had no objection to Mr. Horetzky receiving all that 
the Government would grant him. I felt, however, that if his pay was increased, 
every man en the staff would be entitled to claim an increase, and that each would 
feel an injustice was done him if his compensation was not increased in like 
proportion. un 
Mr. Horetzky continued to importune me to certify that an additional sum was 

due him, even after I ceased to be Chief Engineer, Being absent from Ottawa, cor- 
_ respondence was carried on, until, in August and September, I received three extraor- 
dinary letters, in which he volunteered to pledge me his lasting friendship, provided 
I would assist in getting him the money he demanded from the Government, at the 
same time vowing vengeance if I failed to recommend its immediate payment, 

The character of these letters was such that it was impossible for me even to 

acknowledge their receipt. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
SANDFORD FLEMING. 


F. Braun, Esq., Secretary, Department of Railways and Canals, 


, ad 
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APPENDIX No. 4. 
DOCUMENT OC, SUPPRESSED BY THE COMMISSIONERS. 
3 Order in Council in reference to saving in cost of construction Sections 41 and 42. 


Cory of a Report of a Committee of the Honorable the Privy Council, approved by His 
Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the 18th June, 1880. 


On a Memorandum, dated 15th June, 1880, from the Hon. the Mininter of Rail- — 


ways and Canals, submitting a report received from Mr. Sandford Fleming, late 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Canadian Pacific Railway, relative to a certain engagement 
entered into by him in July last, with Messrs. Jennings and Caddy, engineers in charge 
of sections Nos. 41 and 42 of that railway, whereby for every five per cent. of reduc- 
tion onthe then estimated total cost of these sections, one year’s extra salary should 
be paid to them, and so on in proportion as the amount of reduction might be increased. 

The Minister states that the arrangement being made on Mr. Fleming’s own 
authority alone, he desires that the liability having been incurred in the interests of 
the railway, it may now be assumed by the Government, which the Minister recom- 
mends for favorable consideration. 

The Committee submit the above recommendation for Your Excellency’s 
approval. 

Certified, 
J. O. COTE, C.P.C. 


APPENDEX No. 5. 


DOCUMENT D, SUPPRESSED BY THE COMMISSION. 


Letter to the Minister of Railways and Canals in reference to saving in cost of construction . 


Sections 41 and 42. 


CaNnaDIAN Paorrico RarLway, OFFricr or THE ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF, 
Ottawa, 14th June, 1880. 


Sir,—The Order in Council which has recently been sent to me respecting my 
position on the Canadian Pacific Railway, suggests to me the duty of reporting to 
you an engagement entered into with the engineers in charge of Sections 41 and 42, 
Messrs. Jennings and Caddy. 


The circumstances under which the eagagement was made are:—It was my 


intention last summer to have given my personal attention and as much of my time 


as could be spared from other duties to the supervision of these two sections. They 


are marked by unusally heavy works, and I hope to be able considerably to reduce 
the expenditure involved. The contracts were purposely so framed as to admit of @ 
reduction. On the opening of spring, however, I was directed to proceed to Kngland, 
to assist yourself and the other delegates (the Premier and the Finance Minister) 
in important matters. 

I was thus compelled to be absent from the work. I said that it would not be 
possible for me to visit them until late in the fall, when the season would be practi- 
cally over. I considered it the more necessary, therefore, to invite the resident 
engineers to exercise the greatest care and economy possible, and to make extra- 
ordinary efforts to reduce the work wherever it was practicable to do so, so as to 


bring it within the lowest practicable cost. I deemed it expedient, in the interests — 


of economy, to enter into a personal engagement with these officers, making myself 
liable to a considerable although indefinite amount. I cannot better explain the 


nature of the engagement than to enclose to you a copy of a letter which I felt 
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it my duty to write on ship-board, on my way to England, and which I posted at 
Queenston. 

I need scarcely say that before and after Messrs, Jennings and Caddy took 
charge, I carefully instructed them verbally and in writing, in accordance with my 
views and determination, to keep the expenditure down toa minimum. My con- 
fidence in these gentlemen was very great, but when I had last communicated with 
_ them I had led them to understand that I would pay them an early visit and care- 
fully consider with them every point along the 185 miles which these works covered. 
Obliged, however, to follow the delegation of Ministers to England, this course was 
im possible, and having time to reflect while on ship-board, and considering it expedient 
to leave nothing undone to enlist the engineers in charge of these important works 
to the most active, zealous and continuous exertions in the study of the location, so 
that the results, with the established limit of gradient, could be made at a minimum 
cost by shortening and improving the line, where feasible, and by reducing the amount 
of work to be executed. 

The accompanying copy of a letter to Mr. Jennings, dated at sea, 16th July, last 
year, will show you that I undertook that for every. five per cent. reduction on the 
then estimated total cost of Sections 41 and 42, one year’s extra salary should be paid 
to each resident engineer, and so on in proportion as the amount of reduction was 
increased. 

I have not until now mentioned this arrangement to you. I have had no object 
in concealing it, but a proper opportunity for reporting it has not before arisen. I 
have felt from the first that it would be quite time enough to bring the matter under 
your notice when reductions were effected and the exact amounts known. This could 
only be established on the closing of the contracts, on which occasion I would have 
no fear of the Government favorably viewing the course I took and assuming the 
liability entered into by me to the full extent of the saving effected. For my own 
part, I have always considered that the liability, be the sum much or little, should 
stand as a first charge against my own salary until assumed by the Government. 

As I now leave the office of Engineer-in-Chief, I respectfully submit that I am 
justified in asking the Government to assume an obligation which I am in honor 
bound to see carried out, and which I deemed it expedient to enter into in the 
interests of the public. 


T have, &ec., 
SANDFORD FLEMING, 


‘Sir Cuaries Tupper, K.C.M.G., Minister of Railways and Canals. 
APPENDIX No. 6. 
DOCUMENT &£, SUPPRESSED BY THE COMMISSIONERS. 


- Letter to W.J. Jennings in reference to saving in cost of construction, Sections 41 and 42. 


CANADIAN Paorric Ratuway, Orrick of THE ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF, 
On Boarp or THE “CaspiaAN” AT SEA, 16TH JuLy, 1879. 


My Dear Mr. Jenninas,—Before you left Ottawa to take charge of Section 42, 
I mentioned to you verbally my great anxiety to have the works placed under your 
immediate charge conducted in such a way as to have the whole completed in the 
most satisfactory manner within the estimate. 

Since you left we have had some correspondence about various things, and 
among others the erection of engineers’ houses ; In this it seemed to me you had not 
quite caught my ideas. On the other sections too much money has been spent in 
erecting prematurely houses of a permanent character. It costs a great deal to take 
in materials to a new section, where the roads are bad, or where there are no roads at 
all. Sometimes the building, when finished thus, at great cost, is destroyed by fire, 
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and it is always in danger of being burned at the commencement of operations before 
the clearing is completed. 

All my staff know that I am desirous of seeing them well paid for their services 
and made as comfortable as possible, but at the commencement of operations in an 
entirely unsettled district itis not practicable to secure all the comforts of civilization, 
and to attempt to get them in any considerable degree can only be done at a great 

cost, or at such a cost as the circumstances will scarcely warrant. I think we should 
endeavor to be satisfied with what is easiest within reach, and in spending the public 
money invariably to do go as if it were our own, 7 

In this view, what would a farmer do in settling down in a new and next to 
inaccessible country? He would not attempt to erect a dwelling which required 
material which the locality did not provide; he would put up a plain log-house, he 
would shift, for a time, with a small quantity of home-made furniture and such articles 
as the necessity of the case required, and when winter brought a passable road he 
would supplement them. Could not our people be contented with the same? A log- 
house can be made as warm and comfortable as any other, and the supply of many 
things can be postponed for a while. 

It was my intention to have started to go over all the work between Lake 
Superior and Selkirk directly after all the parties were despatched, and business at 
Ottawa placed in such a state as would admit of my leaving. I have been 
obliged, however, to proceed to England, and it will not be in my power to see you 
until late in the season. I have, however, fully discussed every matter with Mr. 
Smellie, and explained to him my views. He will speedily pay you a visit, and I 
trust you and he will get the above matter placed on a satisfactory footing. 

Touching the contract itself, I wish you to do everything in your power, in a 
perfectly legitimate way, to assist the contractors. They have serious difficulties to 
overcome, and while seeing and insisting that they do their work as it should be 
done, I would rather adopt the policy of giving and taking than being too punctilious 
about matters of no great moment. 

lt is of primary importance that the line should be built throughout with the 
easy gradients and favorable engineering features which, from the first, I have aimed 
at, and it will be your first duty to see that these are not in any way departed from. 
You will, however, see that no expenditure whatever is incurred that is not absolutely 
necessary to secure these advantages. 

The bill of works is a liberal one. The contract is different from all others, it 
is what may be termed a maximum contract, and the total sum mentioned in the 
contract may be decreased, but it cannot be increased. The bill of works is so liberal 
that | think it is possible to finish all the work largely within the contract sum. I 
would wish you to make every effort to have this done. Much depends upon you, and 
if you earnestly bend your mind to it, I feel sure you will succeed. hile acting 
justly to the contractors, even liberally to them, in seeing them paid in full for all 
the work they do, and the contract be completed considerably within the contract 
sum, it will be a feather in your cap to assist thus in saving the public money, and 
it will establish no small claim to consideration, if not to a material reward. 

The latter I have no authority whatever to offer you on the part of the Govern- 
ment, but I cannot help feeling it is in the public interests that some substantial 
acknowledgment should be made to you in the event of your success, and I think 
turther that my own claims on the Government for past services are such as to 
justify me in saying that if the contract be finished to my satisfaction for five per 
cent, less than the contract sum, you will be entitled to receive one year’s extra 
salary, and so on for any further reduction. I look upon this as a mere acknowledg- 
ment of valuable services ; and, as [ said before, although I have no authority from the 
Government or the Minister to do so, I pledge you this in the public interest, entirely 
on my own responsibility and on my own authority as Engineer-in-Chief. ; 

I intended writing Mr. Caddy to the same effect, but the motion of the ship is 
ceaseless and conveniences for writing are not the best. I shall be obliged to you 
if you will convey to him my views—perhaps send him a copy of this letter. I would 
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have written him precisely in the same spirit and said the same with regard to an 
_ acknowledgement for services in the event of the contract sum being reduced on the 
completion of the work. Contract 41 is the same as Contract 42, and they are the 
only two of the kind yet entered into, Please let me know when this reachos you, 
and address as on other side. I have no copy; I would therefore be glad if you 
would kindly send me a press copy when you write Mr. Caddy. 
Wishing you all success and hoping to see you early in October. 
Believe me very sincerely yours, 
SANDFORD FLEMING. 
W. J. Jenninas, Esq., Section 42, C.P.R. 


London address: Canadian Agency, 31 Queen Victoria street, London, H.C. 


APPENDIX No. 7. 


DOCUMENT F, SUPPRESSED BY THE COMMISSIONERS. 


Letter to the Hon. A, Mackenzie, enclosing a Memorandum on the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and with reference to personal charges. 


Unofficial. Orrawa, 30th September, 1874. 


My Dzar Sir,—I have considered the question of beginning the construction of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, as you requested me, and I have thought it best to put 
the views I have formed in the form of a memorandum, which I now enclose. 

As you did not intimate to me in any way your own views, and I have not con- 
sulted with any one, and have not had the benefit of your opinion or that of others, 
I therefore may be wrong in the judgment I have arrived at. Be that as it may, I 
have submitted freely and frankly my views on the subject. 

I wish to mention one thing to you which has surprised me a good deal. I have 
learned that a charge is made against me in Toronto and elsewhere that I am deeply 
interested in property at Nipigon. I do not care so much what outsiders may say, 
as I know some people will stick at nothing to serve their own ends, but I would like 
you to be rightly informed, lest any such stories may have reached you. 

I am not directly or indirectly interested, personally or otherwise, in a single 
inch of any kind of property at Nipigon, Thunder Bay, or any other point north or 
west of Lake Superior. I have never at any time owned or been interested in any 
real property north or west of Collingwood, except some fifty acres of land at Sault 
Ste. Marie, which land I have owned for some twelve years, and still own. I cannot 
be charged, however, with having advocated carrying the Pacific Railway to Sault 
St. Marie, all my reports point the other way. f 

I have paid no attention whatever to the ownership of property north of Lake 
Superior, other than studiously keeping clear of it; and as to Nipigon, I do not even 
know a single individual who is interested in a foot of land there. I am not even 
aware that the Government has granted any land in that quarter, or so much that 
any one has actually applied for a grant. arine 

I could have mentioned all this to you verbally, but [ might not have an early 
opportunity, and it is natural that I should wish to give the charge an emphatic 
denial. 

The only point in the enclosed report requiring immediate attention is referred 
to in the last paragraph. 

Yours truly, 
SANDFORD FLEMING, 


Hon, ALEX. MACKENZIE. 
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APPENDIX No. 8. 


DOCUMENT G, FURNISHED THE COMMISSION, 141n JANUARY, 1882, 


Memorandum in reference to the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway and settle- 
ment of the North-West Territory. 


CANADIAN Paciro Ratiway, Orrick or THE ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF, 
Orrawa, 29th September, 1874. 


Srr,—In accordance with your wishes, I have given some consideration to the 
question of constructing the Canadian Pacific Railway, and the best mode of proceed- 
ing under the statute passed last Session. I now submit the general views I have 
formed on the subject. : 

You are already aware that I have always considered and advocated the construc- 
tion of a line of telegraph, in advance of the railway, as a necessary and most 
important preliminary work. 

The construction of the telegraph from the Pacific coast as far easterly as Lake 
Superior as now placed under contract, may be considered secured. For reasons 
which will hereafter be presented, I think that there should be no delay in inaugura- 
ting the construction of the telegraph from Lake Superior along the route of the 
railway, to the south side of Lake Nipissing, at some point where it would connect 
with the telegraph system of Ontario and Quebec. 

I have the highest possible opinion of the producing capabilities of much of the 
country extending for a thousand miles west from the Lake of the Woods. I believe 
this vast territory is destined to support a very large population, and I think that a 
judicious expenditure on the part of the Government, in opening up lines of communi- 
cation, together with a well devised scheme of immigration, will very soon have the 
effect of settling the country. 

Under favorable circumstances, I believe that in a few years the population will 
be counted by millions, and the day is not far distant when the census will show a 
greater number of Canadian subjects to the west of the Lake of the Woods than it 
now shows to the east of it. Ontario and Quebec will then be classed with the 
Eastern Provinces of the Dominion. 

If such a population existed on the central plains at the present time, who for a 
moment would doubt the gigantic proportions of the traffic between the millions east 
and the millions west of Lake Superior—a traffic which would not only find a 
channel through the magnificent system of lakes and rivers during the season of 
navigation to the Lower St. Lawrence, but would absolutely demand for its service 
throughout the whole year the shortest possible all-rail route that can be made, 

The traffic indicated would, without any doubt whatever, fully ocupy every line 
of communication now thought of. Freight would natually seek the water channels 
during the season of navigation, while passengers and the light kinds of traffic would, 
as a general rule, go at all seasons of the year by rail. Looking to the future, there- 
fore, it is of the utmost importance that the railway should be projected and con- 
structed on the shortest possible route that can be found. 

It is a mistake that many people have fallen into to suppose. that the shortest 
route would run south of Lake Superior. The best information yet obtained goes to 
show that a line south of Lake Superior would be from 59 to 94 miles longer than a 
line touching at Thunder Bay, and from 123 to 153 miles longer that a line touching 
Nipigon Bay. 

Entirely apart, therefore, from the question of passing through a foreign country, 
it is quite clear that all idea of spending Canadian money towards constructing a line 
south of Lake Superior should be abandoned, and every effort should be directed to 
establish a more direct line to the north. 

Of the two lines north of Lake Superior, the one touching Nipigon, appears to be 
the shortest by about 64 miles. That route, therefore, the is one which, in my opin- 
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_ ion, should be adopted, if one still shorter cannot be found. It would, looking to the 
not distant future and vitally important objects to be gained by having the shortest 
possible “ through” line, be most unwise to twist the main trank railway a single 
mile out of tho direct course. The very shortest line that can possibly be secured 
will be longer, all will admit, than we would desire. If therefore, no line can be 
found shorter than the one referred to by N ipigon, that, undoubtedly is the true 
_ route for the line of railway. 

To carry the trunk line round by Thunder Bay would practically bo placing the 
eastern and western provinces of the Dominion sixty-four miles turther apart and 
imposing an unnecessary tax of nearly two dollars per head on every passenger 
using the railway for all future time, 

I must not be understood to advocate that the construction of a continuous all- 
_ rail route north of Lake Superior should take precedence over everything else. I 
_ simply recommend that it should, from the first, be kept prominently in view and 
form part of the general design, and that when the proper time arrives it should be 
carried into execution. There are other sections and other works more immediately 

necessary. : 
Existing canals and railways in connection with the great lakes, being the steam 
communication of this country, from the Atlantic Ocean to Thunder Bay, Thunder 
Bay is the natural and proper outlet for the mixed land and water route; thence to 
Manitoba, popularly known as the Dawson route. This line of communication should, 

I think, at once be rendered as efficient as possible for present purposes and for 
permanent use during the seasons of navigation as a freight route. The Dawson 
Route will never be of much service until it is operated by steam throughout; the 50 
miles east of Lake Shebandowan and the 100 miles west of Lake of the Woods should 
immediately be railwayed, tho portages intervening that cannot be canalled should 
_ at once be tramwayed and provided with the best mechanical contrivances for trans- 
ferring and handling freight with ease and speed. 

The outlet of the Lake of the Woods at Rat Portage is an objective point on the 
Pacific Railway, and may be made a common point on the Dawson Route; from 
thence to Red River. The Railway should be made common to both lines of 
communication. 

Kast of Rat Portage, | think that it would be advisable to establish the Dawson 
Route as an entirely independent line of traffic. 

I am perfectly well satisfied that at no distant day the traffic between Lake 
Superior and Red River will fully engage both lines of communication, and that the 
part of the Pacific Railway which will first demand a double track will be that 
portion between Rat Portage and Red River. ; . 

I feel convinced that the Dawson Route, improved and employed to the fullest 
capacity, will be utterly inadequate for the freight traffic that will be, and hence 
the importance I attach to the construction of that portion of the Pacific Railway 
between Red River and Lake Superior, of such a character as will specially adapt it 
for the heavy traffic which will soon seek this chaunel.— Vide Pacific Railway 
Report, 1873, page 33. + dale hig 

The Pembina Branch will, of course, be useful for a short time, in giving access 
to Manitoba until the other and more direct lines are established through Canadian 
territory. . 

The Canadian Pacific Railway from Manitoba eastward cannot stop short at 
Lake Superior, there terminating it would only be employed during the summer 
months. ‘I'he Pembina Branch would continue to bo the only inlet and outlet during 
the winter season, bat when the country becomes p>pulous the people on the plains 
will never be satisfied to make a journey through the United States of 1,589 miles to 
Toronto, when it might be reached by travelling only 1,173 miles, nor would they 
submit to be thrown 1,925 miles away from Montreal, when the completion of the 
link east of Lake Superior would shorten the distance 637 miles, ' 

With rogard to tho country west of Red River, the question of the day is really 
its settlement. The lakes and rivers can undoubtedly be used ia promoting this 
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work to a great extent, but owing to the climatic fact that the water channels cannot 
be employed at all for a considerable portion of the year, something more than the 
navigation of the lakes and rivers is required to render the settlement of the country 
speedy and successful. 

We must look to the establishment of railways, not simply a trunk line, but a 
complete railway system, as the only satisfactory means of maintaining communica- 
tion between the several sections of this vast territory. 

A trunk line is probably the first railway that should be undertaken, branches 
to it will follow in due time, and they will ramify in every direction where profitable 
traffic is found possible. 

Everything so far points to the Yellow Head Pass as the proper gateway through 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific coast. Whatever explorations now being made 
and yet to be made may bring to light, I assume for the present that the trunk line 
will pass through the Yellow Head Pass, and I have laid down on the accompanying 
map its possible approximate position from Red River westerly. 

From the trunk line I have indicated where some leading branches may be 
judiciously established. It will be seen that one branch is projected from the main 
line at the Red River crossing. nearly due west, by the valley of the Assiniboine. 
This branch would serve the fertile country in that direction, and extended to the 
coal deposits recently discovered by the boundary survey, would supply the inhabi- 
tants of the Province of Manitoba with fuel. Other branches are shown from the 
main line, southerly and northerly from a point in the neighborhood of Edmonton. 
One of these would run through a beautiful and extensive country on the eastern 
flank of the Rocky Mountains, extending from the North Saskatchewan towards the 
boundary of the United States, while another would tap the Peace River region, and 
both would be of immense service in developing the mineral and agricultural 
resources of these regions. ; 

Many other branches will be formed as circumstances may require; those I have 
alluded to are simply leading ones that suggest themselves at the present time. 

With regard to the country on the western side of the Rocky Mountains and 
the railway route through it to the Pacific coast, it will be necessary to wait until 
the surveys are further advanced before much more can be said than has already 
been presented in my last general Report. All that can now be done is to reserve a 
sum for proposed expenditure on whichever route may be found most eligible. 

Having submitted these general remarks, I will now proceed to state the view 
I have formed with regard to the carrying into execution the important works 
referred to. 

It would undoubtedly be advantageous in many ways to construct the Pacific 
Railway through the instrumentality of a large company instead of directly by the 
Public Works Department. 

I feel satisfied, however, after giving the mattor careful consideration, that it 
would be best during the next two years or so to carry on initiatory and desirable 
works directly by the Department of Public Works. This would give time to 
obtain full information respecting every portion of the country, to locate the railway 
route, to erect the telegraph and do all the works embraced in the telegraph con- 
tracts, such as clearing, making roads, etc. It would enable the Government, as 
well as parties who may propose entering into contracts, to form a more intelligent 
idea of the undertaking proposed to be carried out than can possibly be formed at 
the present time. 

Before the expiration of a period of say two years, the ‘Government could pub- 
licly invite and receive proposals from capitalists who might be prepared to form 
one or more strong financial companies to carry out the undertaking, and such pro- 
posals as may be made could embrace the assumption by tho contracting company 
or companies of such portions of the whole scheme as the Government may execute 
in the meantime and as may be stipulated. 

In the meantime, I would recommend that the Government, through the — 
Department of Public Works, proceed during the next two years, with as much ~ 
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: encrey as possible, in carrying out certain preliminary and necessary works as 
follows :— 


— Ist.—Telegraph line, including clearing two chains wide along the route of the 
railway, through forest and packtrail or roads. 


1, British Columbia to Edmonton..........---..- $300,000 
2. Edmonton to Fort Pelly...... cisad salisine Pais olae's 117,250 
3. Fort Pelly to Fort Garry........ce...000 Ganges 56,260 
4. Fort Garry to Lake Superior..........ccc0000 189,120 
5. Lake Superior to Lake Nipissing............. 250,000 
$912,620 

OLAISEAY cca cucarsdes shee Se daeeattnaubeceesserducdeers $1,000,000 


2nd.—Land and water communication from Lake Superior to Red River 
(Dawson Route). 
Approximate expenditure. 
1. Railway from River Kaministiquia to 
Lake Shebandowan...........ssssees sevoee $1,000,000 
2. Railway from Rat Portage to Red River... 2,000,000 
3. Portages and equipment between Lake 
Shebandowan and Rat Portage........ 250,000 
Total expenditure on the Dawson route, 
of which $2,000,000 would be: com- 
mon to the trunk line of the Pacific 
CALL WIA Ve weve ce occ loscculawoms.cuasvatcen Gee vs $3,250,000 


3rd.—Land and water communication, Red River to the North Saskatchewan. 
1. Railway from Red River to Lake 
BEAM LODA densa conessesnuatetssivne suanae ter pL 00,000 
2. Portage, railways, improvement of 
navigation of Saskatchewan, steam- 
DOBLE GU tse cones ies gonads cceek naw iocea tied os 250,000 
Total expenditure in connection with the ——--—— 
Saskatchewan aavigation, of which 
$1,500,000 would be on account of 
the main line of the Pacific Railway. .........-s00 $1,750,000 


Pita POMDIN AD CANCH << cecccevcsts succes cecncryeaeddensdeues $1,000,000 
_5th.—On account of construction of Pacific Railway 
in British Columbia and between Rat 


Portage and \Nipigons..c02..i.tsi,. oon $3.000,000 
REOAPITULATION. 

1, Pacific Railway Telograph Line.......... sscccssscssceee $1,000,000 

2. Railway and water communication from Thunder i 
Bay to. Red River j...tean 28 Ui is csvtbes thes sveneteees aes 3,250,000 

3. Railway and water communication from Red River 

to Edmonton..... MY, doe ge deat sacdevesstectuaen seek sccesees 1,750,000 
4, Pembina Branch Railway.........scccccsecccscsssscesseses 1,000,000 
5. Pacific Railway in British Columbia.......010seceeesee 3,000,000 
Totals. coescccdecterpevesssmnseaokisGuataae aves sores $10,000,000 


The expenditure above suggested would initiate construction generally through- 
out the whole line, and it would probably be quite as much as could judiciously be 
made within the period referred to. . 
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It would secure a telegraph line along the route of the railway from Ottawa to 
British Columbia, it would clear the forest land to a width of two chains, it would 
establish a road passable for horses along the entire route, and thus give access to 
the country for cootractors, explorers and settlers, who would follow and render the 
establishment of regular postal communication possible and easy at a very early day. 

The expenditure proposed would also develop and so far perfect the Dawson 
Route as a line of steam communication as would make it really serviceable for all 
kinds of traffic, until the completion of the Railway between Lake Superior and Red 
River. On the completion of the railway a classification of the traffic would naturally 
follow. The Dawson Route would continue to be of value as a means of transporting 
way freight, while passenger and other traffic would find their way by rail. 

The expenditure proposed would also connect Red River by rai! with Lake 
Manitoba, place railways on the Portages lying between Lakes Manitoba, Winnipo- 
goosis, and the Saskatchewan River, improve the rapids of the Saskatchewan, place 
steamboats on the whole route, and thus practically extend the means of steam com- 
munication from tide water at Quebec by both branches of the Saskatchewan to the 
foot hills of the Rocky Mountains. 

It will be seen, too, that the expenditure contemplated will be strictly confined to 
those portions of tho great lines of communication essential to the opening up of the 
country, and which would in the highest dogree assist in the economical construction 
of that which at the end of two years would remain to be done. 

In the estimate presented £ have placed $3,000,000 for expenditure in British 
Columbia and on the line between Rat Portago and Nipigon. I have not attempted 
to separate the sum, as the amount which may be expended in British Columbia 
depends so much on. circumstances. With regard to the estimates, I may state that 
although roughly approximate it may be considered a liberal one, and with regard 
to the period of two years I should not be understood to mean strictly two working 
seasons, I should rather have used the general expression two or three years, as, 
‘owing to the peculiar circumstances which obtain, 1 doubt if it would be possible to 
carry out all that is contemplated or expend the estimated amounts judiciously and 
economically within the shorter period. ‘here would bo nothing, however, to prevent 
the Government entertaining any proposals that may bo made by financial companies for 
the construction of the whole line of railway before the completion of those portions 
herein referred to, the amount actually exponded could then be considered as so much 
paid the company on account, or dealt with as may then be agreed, 

My present object (at your request) is to point out which plan of procedure 
would, in my judgment, be the best. I feel well convinced that whether or not it 
may be considered advisable to place the whole undertaking by-and-bye in the hands 
of one large company, it would iu the meantime be in the public interests to initiate 
construction in some such manner as herein indicated. [am satisfied that with the 
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preliminary works alluded to well advanced, every section of tho country made 


accessible and its speedy settlement assured, it would be possiblo to make terms wilh 
capitalists fur more favorable to Canada than can possibly be expected at the present 
time. 

Should you entertain favorably the suggestion herein contained, I have further to 
recommend that public notice be at once given that the grading of the railway from 
Thunder Buy to Shebandowan, from Red River to Rat Portage, and from Red River 
to Lake Manitoba will be ready for contract before next meeting of Parliament, and 
that tenders will be invited so soon as the surveys now in course of completion be 
ready, and the plans, profiles and specifications prepared; the object being to afford 
intending contractors an opportunity before winter comes on, of personally examin- 
ing into the character of the excavations which will require to be made on the several 
sections referred to. 

I am, &c., ' 
SANDFORD FLEMING. 


To the Hon, ALEX. MACKENZIE, Minister of Public Works, &c., &e., &e. 
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APPENDIX No. 9. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE GENERAL Report or THE MINISTER oF PuBLIG WORKS FOR THE 
FIscAL YEAR ENDING 30TH Jung, 1873. 


PACIFIC RAILWAY SURVEY. 


“Your Excellency will doubtless bear in mind, that the operations for the survey 

were commenced in June, 1871, These examinations have since been continued with 
much vigour, and although nothing definite has been officially brought to public 
notice, in which controverted points have been decided, the labour of examination 
has been unremitting. It is no exaggeration to speak of the extent of territory to be 
explored asimmense, Tho false impressions which have existed with regard to it are 
a matter of history. It is but ten years since that Captain Palliser, in his report to the 
Imperial Government, declared the utter impossibility of finding any communication 
through Canadian Territory. 

“This officer thus summed up the result of his investigations :— 

“The connection therefore of the Saskatchewan, Plains, east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, with a known route through British Columbia, has been effected by the expedi- 
tion under my command, without our having been under the necessity of passing 
through any portion of United States Territory. Still, the knowledge of the country 
on the whole, would never lead me to advocate a line of communication from Canada 
across the continent to the Pacific exclusively through British Territory. The time 
has now forever gone by for effecting such an object; and the unfortunate choice of 
an astronomical boundary line has completely isolated the Central American posses: 
sions of Great Britian from Canada in the east, and also almost dobarred them froin 
any eligible access from the Pacific Coast on the west. * 

“This deliberate and forcibly expressed opinion, the result of four years’ labour 
in the field, of a man of eminence, aided by assistants of equal culture, ability and 
energy, may with propriety be quoted to show the formidable difficulties to be over- 
come in the Pacific Railway Line. Difficulties, which, until the last three years, have 
been held to be insuperable, and the solution of which calls for unremitting labour 
and thought. 

“The immense area to be considered can only be dealt with a corresponding 
space of time. The descent of the western slopes of the Rocky Mountains may be 
described as offering no natural choice of ground. Consequently, the line can be 
finally traced only after elaborate examinations, and by a comparison of the extra 
_heavy work which, in some cases, cannot be thrown out. By these means this form 
of expense may be reduced to its minimum, The surveys, to enable such compari- 
sons to be made, are still in progress. It is only when the location is sustained by a 
perfect knowledge of the geography, and the physical facts which dictate it, and 
when all hope of improvement is seen to be futile, that it can be definitely recom- 
mended, 

‘One of the principles early assumed in this examination ir, that the main line 
shall turn in its course to the navigable waters of Lake Superior at a point most 
accessible to Manitoba. Difficulties have, however, been founi immediately on the 
north shore of Lake Superior to the south-east of Lake Nepigon, so serious’ as 
apparently to force the line to the north of that body of water. 

“ Explorations were accordingly made north of the lake, and it was necessary to 
connect them, with the previous year’s work, at River Moose. A portion of the line 
between the River Nipigon and the Lake of the Woods being unsatisfactory, likewise 
the country to the south not appearing moro favourable, a line was explored further 
north to connect with the Northern Nipigon Line. 

“ At the same time a survey has beon made from this northern line for a connec- 
tion with Lake Superior, in accordance with the principle which has affirmed its 


necessity. 


*Parliamentary Report. London, 1863. (Vide Ante.) 
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“The starting point of the railway has been established by Legislation (Cap. 
LXXI., 35 Vic.) as ‘some point on or near Lake Nipissing, and on the south shore 
thereof.’ It was not far from this locality that the examination took its commencement. . 

“The whole distance from Lake Nipissing to the Red River has now been | f 
surveyed and a route has been traced out through its extent. In order to avoid the 
rugged country on the coast line of Lake Superior, the location has been thrown 
back of Lake Nipigun. Consequently a connection is called for from the main line 
with Lake Superior. A branch to Thunder Bay will be about 150 miles and to 
Nipigon Bay probably about 110 miles. These lines are now also being examined 
and traced out, 

‘The Chief Engineer of the line reports that the distance from the eastern 
terminus to the Red River is about 980 miles. The waters of Lake Superior will, 
however, be reached in about 440 miles from Red River. 

‘A comparison of distances to the -principal cities of the Dominion with other 
routes to the great West gives the following results:—According to the report of 
Myr. Fleming, the Engineer-in-Chief of the Railway, Manitoba is about 300 miles 
nearer Toronto by the Canadian Pacific Route than by the most direct existing rail- 
way, that by St. Paul, Chicago and Detroit. q 

“Tt is 100 miles less by the Canadian route from Red River to Toronto than by | 
Duluth, and the shortest line that could be constructed along the south side of Lake 
Superior, Sault Ste. Marie, and the north-east side of the Georgian Bay. | 

“Red River is 550 miles nearer Ottawa and Montreal by the Canadian Pacific 
Line than by the most direct existing railway route, that by St. Paul, Chicago and 
Detroit; and is nearly 200 miles nearer Ottawa and Montreal by the Canadian route 
than by the existing line of railway to Dulath; and the shortest line that can be 
constructed from that point, by the south side of Lake Superior and the north side of 
the Georgian Bay to connect with the Eastern Railways. The proximate distance of. 
the new railway line required to be constructed from Duluth to complete the con- 
nexion is about 1,020 miles, half of which would run through United States’ terri- 
tory, while the total distance by the Canadian Pacific, between Red River and Pem- 
broke on the Ottawa, is only about 1,080 miles. The distance from Red River to 
Lake Superior by the Canadian line will probably not exceed 430 miles, while to 
Duluth it is 477 miles; Duluth being situated also 200 miles further west on Lake _ 
Superior than Prince Arthur's Landing. . 

“The western section of the work has been vigorously prosecuted during the 

past year, 
Ton A surveying party, fully equipped for this particular service, is now engaged 
exploring the county from Yellow Head Pass to the east, towards Edmonton on the 
North Saskatchewan. This country is densely wooded, and difficult to penetrate; 
much of its extent being entirely unknown, with scarcely a trail through it whenthe 
survey was commenced. In many parts it is rolling, rough and rugged, and its 
physical features can only be established by patient examination. Very great 
interest is felt with regard to the result of this survey. 

“Two lines which may be pronounced practicable, but which must exact a large 
expenditure, have been traced across the mountains to the coast. Some sections show 
very heavy work, but, as has been previously submitted, more exhaustive surveys are 
in progress to determine if a better line can be had. 

‘‘ Such surveys are now in operation from Howe’s Sound to the North Thompson, 
and from Moose Lake to Téte Jaune Cache and the River Thompson, on the Opposite 
side of the valley to that where the first survey was made. At the same time an 
exploration is being pushed on from Téte Jaune Cache to Quesnel Lake, with a view 
of determining the possibility of obtaining a more direct line to Bute Inlet than by 
the valley of the Thompson to Kamloops, and from thence across the Chilicoten Plains 
and the River Homatho. 

‘Operations are likewise projected in Vancouver’s Island to verify the recon- 
noissance already made between Seymour Inlet and Esquimalt Harbor. 
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“Reference has been made to the difficulties which present themselves on the 
Lake Superior coast, which threaten to drive the location north of Nipigon Lake. 
Further efforts are being made to avoid that route, and an exhaustive examination is 
now going on in the bope of finding a suitable line running to the south of Lake 
Nipigon. Necessarily any location must to some extent pass through the unfavor- 
able ground which is the characteristic of this rugged district ; but it is to be hoped 
that heavy work will not be extreme, and that it will be possible to give a direction 
to the railway, so that the branch to Lake Superior will be but of moderate length, 

“Other operations are now being carried on between Red River and Lake Supe- 
rior to connect lines already surveyed, and to improve and reduce the length of the 
proposed location where possible. 

“In order to obtain as much knowledge as possible of the country, the Engin- 


neer-in-Chief, Mr. Fleming, in the season of 1872, made a reconnoissance of the whole 
distance to the Pacific, including Vancouver's Island, detaching a small party from 
the main expedition to Peace River, to reach the Pacific at some point on the 
northern coast of British Columbia. The reconnaissance was satisfactorily accom- 


_plishd.” 
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APPENDIX No. 10. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE EVIDENCE GIVEN ON THE EXAMINATION By Mr, SANDFORD 
FLEMING, BEFORE THE ComMissionEeRs, 19TH APRIL AND 17TH May, 1881. 


The Muskeg Question. 


‘19498, How do you mean that that system of measurement has led to this dis- 
appointment : is it that a larger quantity was allowed for in the measuremont than 
was actually executed ?—According to tho system of measurement adopted in paying 
the contractor, a larger quantity of material was allowed than is actually represented 
in the work, 

“19499, How was that ?—It was owing to the excessive shrinkage it may be 
called, of the material itself. It has been found that the muskeg material employed in 


making many of the embankments is very porous, was filled with water like a sponge, 


and after a time the water passed away in the embankment, leaving very much 
smaller cubic contents than was measured up and paid for. 
“19500, Did this system of measurement accord with your views on the subject ? 
—It did not. 
“19501. In your opinion, what would have been the correct system of meagure- 


ment ?—I felt that the spirit of the contract was to pay for the work actually 


executed, and in cases where such material had to be used I would have adopted a 
different system of measurement. ry 

“19502. Had you not the control of the system of measurement at this time ?— 
Not at this time, 

“19503. At what time do you consider you are now speaking of, when you say 
you had not the control ?—The contract was let in June, 1876 ; I left early in July, 1876, 
and no work was then returned, so that I actually certified to no work done on that 
contract. It was done by others during my absence. 

“19504. When did you resume the control of the work so as to be answerable for 
the system of measurement after that?—When I resumed my duties in October, 
1878, [ found that the original estimate had been very much overrun, and 1 declined 
to certify, and have not certified as to the quantities of work done. 

€19505. I understand your objections to this system of measurement to be in effect 
this: that the contractor ought not to be paid for the full cubic measurement of the 
material which he has moved, but only for the quantity as it finally remained in the 
embankment: is that the meaning of your objection to the system ?—My idea is that 
the contractor should be paid for every solid yard of earth work executed by him, or 
rock work, as the case may be. ' 
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“19506, That does not quite inform me of your meaning, because you make use — 
of the word executed: now he has executed the removal of it as well as placing it in 


the embankment, and I want to know whether your idea is that he should be paid 


or the quantity he removed, or only for the quantity finally left after compression — 


in the embankment ?—In cases where the work consists in making a cutting to admit 
of the railway passing through it, the contractor should be paid by the yard for all 
the material taken out of that cutting. In cases where he had to form an embank- 
ment he should be paid for the solid contents of the embankment and nothing more. 
_ “19507. Is that the ordinary rule of measuring to contractors ?—That is the 
spirit of the contract, as I understand. 

“19508. 1 am notspeaking at present of the meaning of the contract, which would 
probably be a legal question, 1am asking you whether it is the usual custom of 
measuring to contractors in practice, not in law: is that the usual custom ?—The 
usual custom in other parts of the country, is to pay for measurement in excavation ; 
but then the nature of excavation is very different in these parts of the country 
which I speak of. 

“19509. Then the system which you speak of would be exceptional, would it not ? 

—Yes; and there is provision made in the contract for the exception, if I am not 
wrong. 
“19510. For the present, I am not asking you to construe the contract, I am asking 
you of matters in your experience: am [ right in understanding you to say that the 
systom which you suggest would be an exceptional system, and would be owing to 
the peculiar character of this part of the country ?—Yes, it would. 

“19511. Then, in this locality do you think that the quantity to be measured to 
the contractor would be the quantity leftin the embankment finally ?—The solid 
contents of the embankment in this case. 

“19512. I understand that the difficulty in this particular locality, not only 
regarding section 25, but some of the others in that neighbourhood, was that the soil 
as removed contained a large proportion of water which was afterwards not available 
in forming the embankment ?—I¢ turned out that the material employed, which was 
termed muskeg, was very much like a sponge and contained a great deal of water— 
more than 50 per cent. in some cases— so that it took from two yards to two yards 
and a-half of this muskeg material to form one yard of solid material in the embank- 
ment. ‘The contractor was paid for the two and a-half yards; [ hold that he is only 
entitled to be paid for theone. The whole discrepancy between the original estimates 
and the quantities returned and paid for, arose in that way. The original estimates 
were not so far astray. They were sufficiently near for the purpose they were 
designed to serve. 

“19513. Then, I understand you to say this in effect: that in order to make the 


embankments, it became necessary that a very much larger amount of material had 
to be excavated in order to finish that embankment than was expected ?—No; it was 
not done. I do not say it was a sine gua non. Possibly not in all instances, but in — 


some instances it might be had in some other way. 

“19514, But as to the material that was used, was it not necessary to remove a 
much larger quantity than was originally expected to be removed, because it did not 
make the same quantity in the embankment that it did in situ ?—It was necessary to 
remove with the solid material a large quantity of water. The water was incor- 
porated with the material itself. In some places it was like thick vegetabJo soup, 
and when this water drained out, the two yards and a-half were reduced to one yard. 

“19515, Butat the time of estimating the quantities for the purpose of receiving 
tenders, I understand you to say it was assumed that the quantity to be removed 


would supply the same proportion in the embankment that excavation generally — 


supplies ?—I do not know that the matter was thought of at that time. The estimate 
of quantities necessary to lay before intending contractors, was ascertained in the 
usual way, by computing the quantities from the profiles. : 

“19516. Was it not then assumed, as far as you know, that this excavation 


would supply the usual proportion of embankment ?—I have already said we were 4 
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not familiar with this material, that we had no experience—at least only to a 
very limited extent—of that material in other parts of the country. 

“19517. T ask was it not assumed that this excavation would supply the usual 
proportion of embankment ?—It was assumed there would be no marked difference 
in the excavation in that section from excavations in other parts of the country. 

“19518. Then the disappointment which finally happened arose really for want 
of knowledge of the material at the beginning ?—To some extent, 

19519, I understand all this explanation to mean that the disappointment arose 
because the nature of the material was not known, and because it had to be assumed 
that the ordinary proportion would be found in the excavations for the embankment 
that is generally found ?—May I ask what disappointment you refer to ? 

“19520. That caused by the great discrepancy between the quantities executed 
and estimated ?— No; it arose from the system of measuring. 

“19521. Did it not arise because a great deal more material had to be excavated 
in order to supply the required quantity in the embankment?—It arose from the 
measuring of the water in the material, as well as the solid material itself, 

“ 19522, Is it not your understanding that it became necessary to take out either 
in water and earth, or some kind of material,a much larger quantity of material than 
would afterwards be found in the embankment ?—I am not prepared to say it was 
necessary, because the material could have been taken in another way. It could 
have been obtained from borrowing-pits of a more suitable character in some instances, 
at all events. 

“19523. Do you know whether a large portion of the embankment, as executed 
in any of these instances, was made from the muskeg instead of from borrowing-pits 
in localities where it could have been got from borrowing-pits ?—It was borrowed from 
the adjoining muskeg in many instances, and this unstable material was used in that 
way. It was more convenient to the embankment, 

“19524. Do I understand you to suggest that it might have been obtained of a 
better quality, and more suitable material, from some borrowing-pits, in that 
neighborhood ?—In another way. 

19525. Do you remember any marked instances where that happened, where the 
embankment was made from muskeg, and where it might have been made from 
borrowing-pits ?—I cannnt point to any particular instance at present, I know per- 
fectly well the material could have been taken forward by train from suitable 
borrowing-pits, ; ; 

“19526, Have you investigated that part of the question—I mean practically to 
ascertain that there were borrowing-pits which would have supplied this material in 
the instances you complain of ?—I have investigated the matter and found in some 
cases there were, but I cannot till the precise places at present. However, I took 
every means in my power to prevent a repetition of the difficulty, and instructed the 
engineers in charge of the several sections up there, as soon as the matter came to 
my knowledge, to adopt another course, and you will find my instructions in a letter 
addressed in this instance to Mr. Jennings, in charge of section 42, Similar instruc- 
tions were sent to other engineers, You will find it in Exhibit No. 293, pages 15, 
16 and 17, 

¢ 19524, You alluded a short time ago to a discretion which you thought the 
engineer had over the measurement of this kind of material, and by which the con- 
tractor would only be paid for what was found in the embankment. I understand 
that to be the substance of what you believe to be the power the engineer had over 
the matter: would you say what clause of the specification leads you to think so ?— 
I think he had control under clause 30, and under clause 31, and under clause 20, but 
more specially under clause 30, in which these words are used : 


we t of quantities shall invarlably be made in excavation, unless in special cases, 
if Bee neh totnianeay be found impossible. In such cases the engineer shall determine the quantities 
in embankment, after making all proper allowances, of which he shall be the judge, 


‘19528. I understand you to say that at the time these specificatio: s were pre- 
pared to be submitted to persons who were invited to tender, there was no knowledge 
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of this kind of material which would be excavated, as, for instance, muskeg, so a8 to 
provide specially for it any farther than is provided in this clause ?—There was no 
precise information with regard to the material to be excavated, but the specifica- 
tions were intended to cover every kind of material and every contingency. 

“19529, Could you say whether it was known at the time that these specifica- 
tions were prepaired that, in many instances, the material would be of the spongy 
character you describe, so as to make it less available than if it were more solid, and 
so that the quantity excavated would not be represented fully by the contents of the 
embankment ?—I do not know as to that; but 1 can say that the spirit of it was 
given, and the intention of the contract was to pay for solid work, not for water or 


r, 

« 19530. That is hardly an answer to my question, because it is possible that some 
court might say these documents do not contain the spirit that you think they con- 
tain. I am asking you now about the information that the Department had on this 
subject, and I ask again whether, at the time that these specifications were prepared, 
the Department of the engineering branch of it had the information that a large 
quantity of this material was of that character which would make it impossible to 
get beyond perhaps two-fifths of its equivalent in the embankment after removal ?— 
I can only speak with regard to myself and my own knowledge. I prepared the 
specifications, and it was never my intention that anything farther than solid mate- 
rial should be paid for. 

“19531, Your are still speaking of the intention of the document ?—Yes. 

‘19532, What I was asking about was the information that the Department 
possessed ?—I have already said all that I can say about that. 

“ 19533. At the time that these specifications were prepared, had the engineering 
branch of the Departmknt of Public Works any knowledge that the material which 
might be largely used in making this embankment was of the spongy character that 
you describe, and contained so little solid matter that no more than two-fifths of it 
would be finally represented in the embankment?—We had a knowledge of the 
country through which the line would pass, but we had no precise knowledge of the, 
character of the material youspeak of; aud I, for one, certainly had no. idea that 
this material would be used to the extent which it has been used. 

“19534, Had you any idea that in that neighborhood there was much of that 
material which, after being moved, would not represent more than two-fifths, or 
thereabouts, of its original solid contents ?—I could not say that I knew what pro- 
portion of the material would be solid. I could not say at that time what has been 
the result of experience since obtained, I knew that the country was a very, rugged. 
one; I knew there were a great many swamps and flat grounds, and that swamps 
generally contained soft material; but I had no idea then that there was so, much 
soft material—that has since been proved. 

‘© 19535, Had you the information that there was likely to be a considerable 
portion of the material there of the quality you describe, that is. to say, that no, more 
than two-fifths, or one-half, or somewhare thereabout, would be finally represented: 
in the solid embankment ?—No information of that sort. 

“19536, If you had no information of that sort at that time it would not be; 
likely that you would draw up specifications to prepare specially tor it ?—-My impree- 
sion, is that that material has been much more largely used than is called for. 

“19537, If you were not aware that there was this material in large quantities 
likely to be used, do you think it probable that you would have provided. specially 
for that kind of material in your specification ?—Had I information that there was 
any possibility of using this material to the same extent that it has been used, I 
would certainly have made provision that it should not be used to that extent. 

‘19538. But irrespective of the extent to which it has been used, I understand 
you say that you had no information about the character of this material which was. 
likely to be used to some-considerable extent—I do not mean to the great extent it 
has been used, but to any considerable extent—and I am asking you, if you had not ~ 
that knowledge, whether it is likely you drew your specifications so as to provide, 
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particularly against the loss which will be occasioned by the use of such material ?— 
It is very likely if I had had information such as I have now, I would have made 
special provision against the use of this material, or with regard to its proper measure- 
ment. 

_ 19539. I understand you to say that the contractors have been paid for excava- 
tion to a much greater extent than they have performed the work, according to your 
reading of the contract ?~-They have not been paid more for the work; they have 
been paid for what is not represented in the work. They have been paid for moving 
some sort of substance that is not in the work at all—they have been paid for moving 
water. 

“19540, Then they have been paid on certificates for much larger quantities 
than they were entitled to?—There is nothing to represent on the ground in the 
railway much that has been paid for at this moment. 

“19541. I understand that to be the result; but I am asking now for this infor- 
mation: whether they have received certificates for a larger quantity of work than, 
according to your own reading, they ought to have received under this contract ?— 
Clearly, clearly. I might mention to you that the twelfth clause of the specification 
also bears on the question. It reads; 

“The material to be placed in the embankment must be approved by the engineer, and any places 
_where the natural surface of the ground upon which the embankment is to rest is covered with vege- 


table matter, which cannot be burnt offin the celaring, and which would, in the opinion of the engi- 
neer; impair the work, the same must be removed to his entire satisfaction.” 


That goes to show, with the other clauses that. I have referred to, that the whole 
matter, as far as material to be be used is concerned, was in the hands of thé engineer, 

“19542. I understand that you made a furmal report upon the subject of the 
difference between the measurement by Mr. McLennan and by the gentleman who 
was afterwards appointed to revise it, Mr. Bell: have you anything to say upon that 
subject beyond what your report contains?—It is simply a statement of facts. I 
‘simply report the re-measurement of Mr. Bell’s, and give the general result, but I 
do not go very much into the question. I just simply sent it in to close up my Office 
work, I had ceased to be Engineer-in Chief immediately after this report was 

written—the following day, in fact. 

19543. Returning to the question of measurement in the embankment as 
against the excavation, is it usual to allow contractors something more than the 
earth actually found in the embankment, assuming that you had no means of measu- 
ring the excavation, and were judging entirely upon the basis of what is found in the 
embankment ?—It has not been usual in my own case, and this contract provides for 
nothing of the kind. I shall read you another clause which bears on the question— 
clause 89: 

“The contractor will be paid for the work actually executed by him under the engineer’s direc~ 


tions and to his satisfaction, at the prices stipulated in the contract ; but he shall not be entitled to 
any additional allowance by reason of any changes or alterations, 


Then again, in clause 90: 


‘But any work, material or thing of any description whatsoever that may be omitted from fhe 
specification LF contract which, in the opinion of the engineer, is necessary or expedient to be execu- 
ted, the contractor shall, notwithstanding such omission, upon receiving written directions from the 
enginéer, perform the same, and the payment therefor shall be at the price for such work given in the 


schedule ot prices.’’ 


“19544, In clause 89 you read that he will not be entitled to any additional 
allowanée by reason of any changes or alterations; the words referred to are in the 
section ?—Yes; they are used. ; 

“19545, Do they not define the particular alterations therein alluded to?—I 
did not deem it necessary to uso these words, because I had not read the previous 

part of the clause, but I shall be glad to read the whole. It points to the fact that 
the engineer will be at liberty to make alterations which he may deem expedient in 
‘the grades, the line of location, the width of cuttings, the fillings, the dimensions and 
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character of structures, or any other thing connected with the works, whether or not 
such changes increase or diminish the quantities of work to be done. 

“19546, And the clause applies, therefore, to those particular alterations ?— 
Certainly. Then in clause 91—in fact, almost every clause in the contract points to 
the fact that the contractor is to be paid for what he does and not for what he does 
not do. 

“19547, That would hardly settle the question whether, when he removes 
spongy material, he does not do something ?—It refers to what he does under the 
engineer’s directions, and not what he does for his own convenience. 

“19548, It is not necessary to discuss a question of law; I suppose the point is, 
whether the contract promises to pay him for moving this kind of material by the 
yard ?—I have no hesitation in saying that had I been present he would not have 
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moved very much of it, or if he had it would not have been measured up in the way ~ 


it was. 

“19549. It is quite possible that the engineer may control his movements 80 
that he might not have so large a claim for this material under the contract; but 
that is a matter about which, as you were not present, I do not wish to ask you, and 
I understand that you do not consider yourself responsible for it?—I took active 
steps to put an end to it the first time it came to my knowledge. 

* * *% * * * * * * * 

¢21975. Do you wish to add anything to your evidence touching the measure- 
ment of the muskeg excavations, or any other matter connected with the subject ?— 
In reading over my evidence on the muskeg material, I find it terminates rather 
abruptly. After question 19,548, I think it would have been well had it been followed 

‘up by some other questions, or if 1 had volunteered then to give some explanations 
which I wish now to give. 

“21976. Please proceed with them ?—I will give you my views with regard to 
the muskeg question. There are certain leading principles by which I hold an 
engineer ought to be governed in dealing with public works under the Government. 
First, the engineer is not a contracting party; he is simply an executive officer 
appointed to see a contract properly carried out, and justice done alike to the public 
and to the contractor in the matter of measurement or other things. His judgment 
should be guided in the contract and the specifications, and in such contracts as those 
under consideration every kind of work is intended to be embraced in the schedule 
of rates and prices attached to the contract. If there be any exceptional or special 
work necessary to be done, which may not have been foreseen when the contract was 
originally entered into, and no price fixed for it, the engineer, not being a party to 
the contract, should not fix it; it should be established by the principal parties to the 
contract. Assuming that muskeg is an exceptional description of work, it is quite 


clear to my mind that the engineer should not have the power of fixing the value by 


increasing the quantity of useful work which that material will produce. If a solid 
yard of embankment tormed of muskeg is worth twice as much as a yard of common 
earth in an embankment, in that event the contractor should receive double price; 
but the Government is the only party that should fix the additional price for the use 
of that material where it is necessary to be used. I shall endeavor to illustrate my 
views by taking a case in which the solid contents of material in the formation of a 
section of railway is 1,000,000 yards, and the price of earthwork is fixed at 33 cts. 
per yard. If thissection be completed with earth it would cost $330,000, but if earth 
cannot be had, and it becomes necessary to employ more expensive material for 
which no price has been fixed, the engineer should not fix it. It should not be in 
his power to fix it, or to allow the contractor compensation for the use cf the new 
and more costly material by any process whatever. If the new material is worth 
twice as much as earth, I hold that the Government should fix the price, and that the 


engineer should not be called upon to certify that there are 2,000,000 yards of earth — 


in the formation of a railway section while there is only 1,000,000. If it be right 
and proper to pay the contractor $660,000 for the work, that is reckoned at 66 cts. 


per yard when executed with muskeg material, then the price should be made, as I — ; 
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have stated, 66 cts., and the certificate of the engineer would stand thus: 1,000,000 
yards of muskeg material, at 66 cts., total $600,000; and it should not stand in this 
way: 2,000,000 cubic yards of earth, at 33 cts., giving it the same total, $660,000. 
Of course, in the case, as it is put, the compensation to the contractor would be the 
same, but the responsibility would rest upon the proper shoulders; the Government, 
being the principal party to the contractor, would fix the price, and the engineer 
would not be called upon to certify that a piece of work contains 2,000,000 cubic 
yards while it only actually contains 1,000,000. It has been stated, in evidence before 
this court, that it would be impossible to measure muskeg in the embankment. I am 
not of that opinion. My experience has taught me that where there is a will there is 
always a way, and I hold that there would even be less difficulty and much greater 
certainty in arriving at accurate measurements of the solid material of an embank- 
ment than in measuring muskeg in the way in which it has been done. 

“21977. You suggest that it has been stated, by way of evidence before us, that 
it would be impossible to measure the quantities in the embankment: is that what 
you say ?7— Yes. 

21978. Ido not remember that suggestion, but I remember that it has been 
said it would not be fair to measure the quantity in the embankment, and that the 
quantity excavated should be the criterion established for the quantities in the certi- 
ficates. The argument has been, that although the quantity was less after the com- 
pression in the embankment, there was no difficulty in ascertaining what there was 
there, but that it formed no information on which to show what had been exca- 
vated: is not that a correct statement of the argument as you understand it?—I do 
not kaow that it is. 1 understood that it was stated here that it would be impossible 
to measure it in the embankment. Of course, if it was impossible to ascertain the 
quantity of an embankment, there would be no need of attempting to settle with the 
contractor in that way; but it is not impossible, it is perfectly practicable. I do not 
say that the contractor would be fairly paid or fully paid if no change was made 
in the price. I think every contractor ought to be fairly dealt with, but the system 
of measuring two yards for one is a bad one, or calling one material another kind of 
material. 

“21979. You are evidently under the opinion now that there has been some 
difficulty suggested, because of the impossibility of measuring the actual quantities 
as they remain finally inthe embankment, That is a new idea: it has not occurred 
to us, and it has not been advanced by anybody ?—It is certainly given in the 

ublished evidence. 

“21980. Well, it is not correct, Atall events, the difficulty, as I understand it, 
is this, that although the quantities could be ascertained in the embankment they 
did not show how much had been excavated, and the contractors contended that they 
were to be paid for the amount excavated and not the amount remaining finally in 
the embankment, not because of the difficulty of measuring this, but because of the 
impropriety and injustice of taking that as decisive as to the quantity which had 
been excavated ?—1 found that some of the engineers were disposed to attach prices 
for work done, which work there was no price for in the schedule of prices, For 
instance, a fire might break out in the woods and the contractor would be put to some 
expense in saving the timber of a bridge or of a building. I found in the returns the 
expense reduced to yards of earth—so many yards of earth equivalent to so much 
money. Of course, 1 put down my foot at once, and I said: “ This principle is wrong.” 
The return should show exactly what the expenditure is for, and J hold that muskeg 
should be treated in precisely the same way. If there was no price in the contract 
for muskeg, then it was for the Government, and for the Government alone, to fix the 
price for it. In all those other cases that I refer to, where expenditures have been 
returned to me for exceptional work, such as putting out fires and this, that and the 
other thing, I always insisted on them being called by their right names and left the 
Minister to fix the price for them. 

“21981, In order to make plain what I understand to have been the difficulties 
suggested as to the m:asurement, I will state now my view of what has been said. 
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You, in giving evidence upon a former occasion, said that the specification permitted 
an engineer to estimate this muskeg material upon a different basis from ordinary 
material, because one clause in the specification provided that where it was impossi-— 
ble to measure the material that then an unusual rule might be applied, intimating, — 
as I understand it, that it was impossible to measure the material from the place from 
which it had first been taken, That was the difficulty which I understood had been 
suggested by you, and which led to the application of this particular clause in the 
specification—that was one difficulty ; the other was not the measuring in the embank- 
ment, but that upon the re-measurement in the muskeg locality the ditches and other 
places from which material had been taken would be so changed in their shape that 
they would not afford information to enable an engineer to find out the quantities 
first excavated ?—Possibly not; but there ought to Be no difficulty in measuring an 
embankment at any day. 

“21982. I have not yet seen that any person has suggested any difficulties in 
measuring the embankments ?—My invariable custom has been, in connection with 
these works and other works, to face the difficulty at once, and I am not reflecting 
on any one when I say this, for not taking the course I did; but I think itis a 
mistake in principle to allow this to go on until the end. I think when it was first 
discovered that an exceptional kind of material was to be used in the work, that 
was the time to take the bull by the horns and bring the matter before the Govern- 
ment, and throw the responsibility on the Government, as one of the contracting 
parties, to deal with it. Remember, I am not in favor of paying the contractor less 
than what it cost him. I think the contractor ought to have a fair price for his 
work—a liberal price for his work, for that matter—but at the same time the prices 
ought to be fixed in a regular way. I do not think the engineer, or any one of the 
engineers, or any one of his assistants, should have the power of fixing the price 
directly or indirectly. 

“21983. That is beside the question. I do not think that in any part of this 
investigation it has become a matter for serious consideration whether an engineer 
might make a new contract for the Government, and I do not: understand that is a 
point in the dispute, I have understood you to say that it would not be proper to 
certify that there were 2,000,000 yards in an embankment when, in fact there, was — 
only 1,000,000: now, do you remember any certifitate at any time given by any 
engineer in which he certifies to the quantity in an embankment ?—He certifies to 
the quantity in the work. 

‘21984. What is the work ?—It is the railway. 

“21985. But do you remember, at any time in your experience, an engineer 
cortifying to quantities in an embankment ?—I have done it myself. 

“21986. Under what circumstances ?— Under circumstances not unlike these? 

“21987. And did the certificate purport to state the quantities in the embark- 
ment ?—The certificate stated exactly, on the face of it, what it meant, and évery 
certificate ought to do the same, 

“21988. But as I did not see it, I cannot tell what was in it: what did it say ?— 
So many yards of earth in the embankment. 

“21989. Did the contract provide, in the case to which you allude, that tho 
quantities might be measured in the embankment ?—The case to which I refer was 
simply a contract of this kind: the contractor was to receive payments for so much 
earth excavation or earth work—earth excavation moans earth work. 

‘21990. Do you mean that when you eontract for earth excavation at so much 
per yard that the quantity remaining in the work is a fair criterion ?—Not always. 

21991. But is it the case ?—There are exceptions to ordinary rules, and if this 
is not an exception it ought to be one. 

“21992. We are getting away from the matter under investigation: you mean, 
perhaps, that it ought to be provided in the specification to be exceptional ?—It ought 
to be made exceptional the moment the difficulty arose. 

“21993. Do you say that under this contract, and under this specification, you 
conceive'it to have been a right course for the engineers to certify the quantities in 
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any embankment ?—The right course to pursue is exactly the one I have pointed 
out, in my judgment. 

__ 21994, Are you aware that these specifications provide as to how this mate- 
rial shall be estimated, and how it shall be classed ?— The word “muskeg”’ is not found 
in the specification. 

€21995. Are you aware that there is a clause which covers exactly this case ?— 
No; I am not aware. 
“21996. Are you aware that in sub-section 3 cf clause 17 these words are used : 


“ All excavations of what 
eas abe kind, with the exception of off-take ditches, found in clause 13, shall 


Allow me to refer to another clause with respect to earth excavation. 

21997, But you have not yet answered my question?—Yes; that would go to 
show that this muskeg material might be called earth. 

“21998. Under the specification ?—Under this particular specification, but this 
does not make the matter any better. The difficulty is with regard to the measure- 
ment of this peculiar kind of earth. I hold that we ought to pay for the useful effect 
produced by the work itself. The same in a bridge or building: we would not 
measure the stone in the quarry; we would measure the solid wall in the bridge or 
building. 

«21999, That would depend on the contract, would it not ?—Some quarries 
would produce a very small proportion of building stone and a great deal of debris, 
while others would produce a very large proportion of building stone. 

22000. Don’t you see that to make that at all an analogous case the contract 
would have to recite that, the man was to be paid for the building by what was 
measured in the quarry—it is not usual to make contracts for building on such a 
basis: in this case the work was to be paid for by the amount excavated ?—I admit 
the specification does not cover the amount sufficently well, and hence there is the 
more necessity. for bringing it before the Government,at an early stage, and throwing ° 
the responsibility on the Government, 

“22001. You assume, as I understand it, that although the quantity excavated 
could be ascertained, the quantity excavated ought not to be paid for, unless it was 
subsequently effective in the work ?—The quantity of useful material excavated could 
only be ascertained in the embankment. You could not ascertain the solid contents 
of a space filled with solid material and liquid material until the one is separated 
from the other. 

“22002. Is this your contention : that although the quantity excavated could be 
ascertained, the material being such as it was, the knowledge of the quantity exca- 
vated. was not sufficient to justify an engineer in giving a certificate upon it ?—Not 
in this.case, from the peculiar material, 

“22003. Now, is it not the casein all earth material that the amount excavated 
does not yield the full amount subsequently ?—It yields more, sometimes. 

“22004. What is the rule about it; in other. words, whether more or less would 
make no difference : is it. not the case that the quantity of ordinary earth excavated 
is not the same as is found in the embankment when compressed?—It depends very 
much on the material; and to set all doubt at rest, it has been common to specify all 
ordinary material shall be measured in excavations ;, but I hold this is not ordinary 
material, This is exceptional material, and it is necessary to measure this in some 
other way, and that other way is provided by the specifications. 

«29005, Is the amount excavated of ordinary earth material the basis for the 
certificates of the work, or is it the quantity in the, embankment, or do these quan- 
tities differ, as arule ?—The quantity of material in the the work is, without any ques- 
tion, the quantity that should be paid for under the certificate, 

“22006. Do these quantities differ, as a rule, when ordinary earth is used ?— 
They differ slightly when ordinary earth is,used, but not to any great extent. 

«22007. About what extent ?—I cannot tell at this moment, It varies. 
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“22008. Well, the average ?—There are different opinions about that. Some 
hold there is more; others less, It depends on what standpoint you view it from. 
The contractor who is paid one way will argue one way; the contractor who is paid 
another way will argue another way. | 

“22009. Iam asking you experience as to the relative proportion: whether 
the earth excavated gives any criterion as to the amount in the embankment? —It 
does. 

“22010. What criterion?—-As to the proportion of one to the other, I cannot 
tell you at this moment. “ay 

“22011, Could you not say near it ?—The one is not very much different from 
the other. 

“22012. It is somewhare about four-fifths : is there not a difference of between 
eighty and 100 ?—It depends on whether it is sand, or clay, or gravel. 

“22013. That is not answering the question ?—I am not prepared to give it to 

ou now. 
: “22014. Would you say this: whether, in any of those cases :—earth, sand, or 
gravel—the certificate is based on the amount found in the embankment or on the 
amount excavated ?—The certificate is based on the amount excavated in those Cases, 
for the reason it is easier to measure in the the pit than in the embankment in those 
cases. 

“22015, Then, according to that, the amount in the work ought to be paid for, 
but becatise it is easier to ascertain the amount excavated, that is paid for: is that 
what you say is done in ordinary cases ?—In these cases ; yes, 

“22016. If the legal effect of the contract in this case is that this material shall 
be called and dealt with as ordinary earth, then your theory would hold, I suppose ; 
you understand that your argument is really one upon the legal effect of this con- 
tract ?—Well, with regard to the measurement it would remain the samo. 

“22017, For instance, if the contractor is entitled to call this earth under the 
_terms of this contract and the specifications connected with it, then this theory of 
yours about the different material would fall to the ground ?—No; I do not think go. 
I think the responsibility is thrown on the engineer to ascertain the quantity, and he 
should take the right way of getting it. 

“22018. If the contract should also say, first, that this is earth, to be dealt with 
as earth and should be termed earth, and next that earth shall be measured in exca- 
vation, would you still be of the same opinion ?—Still ; because I would have applied 
clause No. 30 of the specification to ascertain the quantity. 

“22019. 1 think I understood you, upon a previous occasion, to say that you had 
never considered it necessary, notwithstanding these disputes on the subject, to make 
the specifications for contracts let subsequently to such disputes any more positive or 


less doubtful than the previous specifications, as to the mode of measuring muskeg 


material ?—I can give you the reason. The reason is this: I was not aware myself 
until the other specifications were made. This matter was concealed from me—I do 
not say concealed purposely, but it was not known to me until the Specifications for 
the other contracts were made and printed. 

“22020. Then, I understand you to say that you had not the opportunity to 
correct those specitications, so as to save future difficulties upon the same subject ?— 
I was not aware of the difficulty until the specifications were prepared. 

“22021. But they might be altered at any time before the contract was signed ? 
—The system adopted was to print the Specifications and to print the contract, too, 
so that the contractor or contractors would know exactly before tendering what con- 
tract they would have to execute, and these cases—theso latter cases particularly, if 
not in every case in the Pacific Railway—the contracts were printed and exhibited 
to contractors before putting in tenders, 

‘22022. The dispute between the contractors and the Government, or, at all 
events the difficulty of measuring this muskeg material on some proper basis, came 
to your knowledge while you were Chief Engineer of the Pacific Railway ?—I 


explained to you, in some previous evidence, unfortunately I was not in the coufitry. © 


~~ 
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As soon as I returned to the country and discovered there was a difficulty, I gave 
orders that no further certificates should be issued in the contractor's favour until we 
ascertained what the nature of the difficulty was. 

“22023. Could you say about what time you first knew of it ?—Yes, by refer- 
ring to a letter which I wrote. [t was about the end of 1878, [ have sent for the 
letter. 

“22024, You have spoken of the system of measuring the quantities left in the 
work instead of those actually excavated ; it is generally understood, I believe, that 
rock makes a larger quantity in the embankment than its cubic contents before it is 
excavated ?—It does. 

22025, What is the rule about rock: is that usually measured in excavation? 
—Yes; that is always measured in excavation—always. 

“22026. Why is it that it is not measured in the embankment?—Because it 
can be very readily measured in excavation, The muskeg material, I hold, cannot 
be accurately measured in excavation— it cannot be measured at all, 

“22027. Then, do I understand your objection to measuring it in excavation to 
rest on the impossibility of measuring the quantity excavated ?—Yes; my objection 
to measuring muskeg excavation or to measuring anything else. 

“22028. Do I understand you to say that when this first came to your know- 
ledge, I mean the difficulty of measuring muskeg material, that you instructed the 
engineers under you no longer to permit it to be measured in that way ?—I at once 
took steps to ascertain the precise nature of the difficulty, and gave positive instruc- 
tions that no certificate thereafter should be issued in the contractor’s favour, 

“22029. You mean based on the quantity of muskeg taken out ?—Yes,” 


APPENDIX No. 11. 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE RETIREMENT OF MR. SANDFORD FLEMING FROM THE OFFICE 
OF ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF. 


Lerrer from the Secretary of the Department of Railways and Canals, enclosing an 
Order in Council appointing Mr. Sandford Hleming to a position combining the 
Offices of Consulting Engineer for the Canadian Pacifie Railway and Chief Engineer 
of the Intercolonial Railway. 


Drranrment or Ratbways AND CANALS, CANADA. 
OTrawa, 3rd June, 1880, 


Sir—I am directed to enclose, for your information, a copy of an Order in 
Council, dated the 22nd ultimo, appointing you Consulting Engineer for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and Chief Engineer of the Intercolonial. 

[ am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
F. BRAUN, Seeretary. 


Sanprorp FiEemine, Esq. 


Cory of a Report of a Committee of the Honorable the Privy Council, approved by 
His Hxcellency the Governor General in Council, on the 22nd May, 1880, 


On a Memorandum, dated 11th May, 1880, from the Honorable the Minister of 
Railways and Qanals, having reference to the Intercolonial Railway, stating that 
considerable number of suits brought against the Government by the contractors 
have been left undecided; that it would be a very difficult matter for any one except 
the Exgineer who was connected with the work from its inception to satisfactorily 
perform the service of finally adjusting and settling such claims, and recommending 
that Mr. Sandford Fleming, formerly Chief Engineer on said railway, be relieved 
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from the duties and responsibilities connected with the office of Engineer-in-Chief of 
the Pacific Railway, and be re-appointed Chief Engineer of the Intercolonial Rail- — 
way, to investigate the unsettled claims which have arisen in connection with that 
undertaking upon which no judicial decision has been given, and report on each case 
to the Department of Railways and Canals ; 

The Minister considers it important that he should continue to have the benefit — 
- of Mr. Fleming’s professional skill and judgment in important matters connected 
with the construction of the Pacific Railway; he therefore recommends that that — 
gentlemen be retained as Consulting Engineer for that work, for the purpose of — 
affording advice and assistance in that capacity to the Minister and officers of the 
Department. a 

The Minister further recommends that Mr. Fleming be paid a salary ofsix — 
thousand dollars per annum, while discharging the combined duties of Consulting 
Engineer of the Canadian Pacific Railway and Chief Engineer of the Intercolonial 4 
Railway. 

The Committee submit the above recommendations for Your LHxcellency’s — 
approval. j 


Certified.  J.O. COTE, C. P. C. 


Letter to the Honorable the Minister of Railways and Canals from Mr. Sandford 
Hleming submitting reasons for declining the new position assigned to him. 


Ortawa, 7th June, 1880. 

Sir,—The Order in Council of the 22nd May, has been communicated to me by 
the Secretary in « letter dated the 3rd instant. 

By it I am relieved of the active duties and responsibilities of Hngineer-in-Chief 
ofthe Pacific Railway, and appointed Consulting Engineer. I am named Chief — 
Engineer of the Intercolonial Railway to investigate the unsettled claims that have _ 
arisen during construction. E 

In the nine years I have acted as HEngineer-in-Chief of the Pacific Railway, I 
have given my best efforts to carry out the instructions and wishes of the Govern- 
ment; my labors have trequently been harassing, but 1 have exerted myself to the 
utmost of my power to advance the work, and 1 have done all I could to promote — 
the general interests of the Dominion in connection therewith. x 

At this stage in the progress of the undertaking I may recount what has been © 
accomplished. The question of practicability with the difficult problem of route has 
been successfully solved. The most exacting labor imposed upon the Chief Engineer 
has been performed, Generally speaking, the whole design of the Railway and its 
multitudinous works have been considered; difficulties overcome; details arranged; 
plans prepared; specification made; contracts framed; modes of precedure estab- — 
lished ; operations for carrying on the work systematized, and instructions to the — 
various executive officers issued and put in force. So much having been designedand 
organized, the duty remaining consists chiefly in general supervision and carrying out 
what has been arranged and determined. I can, therefore, relinquish the position 1 — 
have so long held with a feeling of confidence for the future, and although diffioul- 
ties which no foresight can guard against may present themselves, I am justified in 
saying that every contigency that may be anticipated has been considered, and, as — 
far as practicable, provided for. 

Having from its inception been so actively engaged in connection with the 

undertaking, and in forming and maturing the organization for carrying it to com- 
pletion, | shall never cease to take a deep interest in the great work, and I will — 
~ always be willing and ready to give my advice and render all the service in my — 
power towards the establishment of the railway system to the Pacific. 
But my nomination to-investigate the unseitled claims which have arisen in the 
construction of the Intercolonial Kailway places me in a position as embarrassing a8 
itis unwelcome. ‘The service is not strictly of an engineering character, and it could 
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‘scarcely be possible to select a duty more distasteful for me to perform, or one for 
which, with my antecedents in the matter of these claims, I appear less fitted to act. 
The difficulties now to be investigated and settled are due muinly to the adoption 
ofa policy entirely at. variance with the views I held, and the recommendations 
made by me when Chief Engineer of the Intercolonial Railway some years ago. 
_ They have arisen through the disregard of the earnest and repeated warnings which 
I gave in letters, official and unofficial, addressed to the Head of the Government 
during the early stages of construction. I respectfully submit, therefore, that I am 
not the person to make the investigation. Whatever decision I might give, or what- 
ever report I might make, the party to whom it would be adverse would be io the 
position to challenge it as the result of prejudice or feeling, and to insist that it was 
adopted to fit in with opinions previously expressed. 
The service proposed to be assigned is so full of complications that I can foresee 
it will be one utterly impossible for me to perform with any hope of giving satisfac- 
‘tion in any quarter; however just my decision, {I will be exposed to the charge in 
Parliament, and in the press, that it has been my aim and object to sustain my pre- 
viously expressed theories and opinions. 

The Government likewise cannot fail to recognize that in a matter of such im- 
portance, involving the settlement of claims amounting to several millions of dollars, 
all ground for hostile criticism should be avoided. 

My sense of duty has always led me to serve the Government as best { could 
in every position in which I have been placed. In this instance, I feel it a duty to 
point out that no good result can be attained from deputing me to attempt the settle- 
ment of the Intercolonial Railway claims, and that it does not appear to me expedi- 
ent that 1 should enter upon the investigation, 

In declining this duty I am aware that I will be terminating my connection 
with the great railway works of the Dominion, to which I have given the best 
seventeen years of my life in the responsible position of Chief Engineer. 

It will especially be painful for me to separate myself from the Pacific Railway 
in its present condition, but the terms of the Order in Council leaye me no alter- 
native. 

Accordingly for the reasons set forth I have respectfully to ask the Government 
to allow me to decline the new position assigned to me. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
SANDFORD FLEMING. 


The Honourable Sir Cuartes Tupper, K.C.M.G., 
Minister of Railways and Canals, Ottawa. 


Letter from the Honourable the Minister of Roilwags and Canals acknowledging the 
recipt of letter from Mr. Sandford Fleming declining to accept the position of - 
Consulting Engineer of the Canadian Pacific Raiway and (hief Engineer of the 
Intercolonial Railway. 


OFFICE OF THE MINISTER oF RaILWAYs AND CANALS, CANADA, 
Orrawa, 10th June, 1880. 


My Drar Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 7th inst. | 
declining, for reasons therein stated, to accept the office of Consulting Engineer of | 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and Chief Engineer of the Intercolonial Railway 
which will be. duly communicated to my colleagues. Entertaining as I do the 
highest estimate of your ability and integrity, I cannot but express my great regret 
that you have not felt it consistent with your duty to accept the position to which __ 
you have been appointed. . reo od 
Wishing you every success and happiness in the future. eh 
1 remain yours faithfully, 
CHARLES TUPPER. 
SANDFORD FLEmina, Esq., C.E., C.M.G. 


J 
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CaNnADIAN Paciric Raitway, Orrawa, Ist July, 1880. 


You will learn from the documents appended, published by permission, that I 
am no longer in the Government service. " 

For the past seventeen years I have served under successive Administrations as 
Engineer-in-Chief of important public works: first, the Intercolonial Railway and, — 
more recently, the Pacific Railway. I cannot cease to act as I have hitherto done. 
without thinking of my past relationship with the many who have aided me, and I ~ 
cannot retire from the position I have so long held without bidding farewell to those 
with whom I have been associated. _ 

In undertakings so gigantic, involving questions so complicated, it is not pose — 
sible to avoid differences of opinion and such difficulties as are incident thereto, But 
these difficulties have been exceptionally few, and they have been far more than com- _ 
pensated by the exceedingly agreeable relations which have generally prevailed; by _ 
the genuine satisfaction which has arisen from the performance of duty; and by the 
engrossing character of the work itself. ” 

As the head of the Engineering Staff to whom the Government has looked for 
Opinions and reports on all questions; as the officer held responsible for the direction 
of every operation and the organization of every detail from the firat explorations to 
the present time, it is with peculiar regret that I break my connection with the Pacific — 
Railway at this particular stage. I cannot conceal from the members of the Staff 
that I would have perferred to have remained with them to help forward the more — 
complete fruition of our joint labors. But circumstances have exacted that it shall _ 
be otherwise, and the time has come when my professional connection with the great 
undertaking into which I have thrown my best energies must close. 

On the other hand, I conceive that I may, with legitimate satisfaction, look 
back on the progress which has been made. The vast territory in which our investi- 
gations have been made is no longer a terra ineognita. Our labors have successfully 
pivrped the formidable barriers imposed by nature, and every problem of practica- 

ility has been solved, Construction is being proceeded with at different points, | 
within a range of nearly 2,000 miles, and in a little more than another year thecom- 
pletion of at least 600 miles of the railway is assured. In that short period a line of 
communication will be open within Canadian territory for the influx of settlers to 
our great fertile wilderness, destined to be the home of millions. ee. 

In retiring from the office of Engineer-in-Chief of the Pacific Railway, I enter- 
tain the kindliest feelings to each and to all. I shall always retain a warm recollec- 
tion of friendships formed during my official career. I shall delight in hearing ,of ~~ 
the prosperity of my old associates, and I shall watch with deep, may I say with* — 
patriotic interest, the development of a national work which it has been my high — 
privilege to assist in bringing to its present condition, Wai 

Again, with cordial good feeling and best wishes to all—Farewell ! 


. SANDFORD FLEMING 
To the Members of the Engineering Staff and Other Officers, j 
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